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(JlIAPTKll VII. 

(fitniiUr cliim*lu*H Towrnt ui l*mto mid Klonmm* r(»Trh(*H»(«ivio ImildingH — 
To>iii liiillH Vontw palm‘0 Oud’Om (JuncliiHton 


(HllUniLAU lUniiDINCIH. 

Thkuk vory fow «|w*<uin«ii8 in lUIy of cinmlar or iM>Iy<ronal 
huilditi^ of any claHS liolon^ng tio tlio (Soihir a^o. Ah chutrlioh, 

iioiio an* it) Ih) o\{KH*i(Ml. I(ai)iu«tiiiri<«H luid |>aHhO<l out of Auiliion. Ono 
hitoh at Parma, cominoncuKl in IlOO, cUwokvoh to bo ([uotod, 

not cmrUinly for itn boattiy, but m illuHtratin;' t>lioH<i falso jirimuploK 
of Hhown ill ovory jHiri of ovory liuildin/^ of ihiH a^i in Italy, 

Kxii^rnally tho building Ih an tmift^mi mx HtoroyH in. hoijflit, tho four 
uppt'r onoH iHUiif? m«»r»*ly wmsI to wmoaal a clomo, wlu<jh ih covort^d by a 
low-i>itcdi(^l w<MKb»n roof. Tho low<*Ht ami tho hiffhoHi Hton^H arc 
Holid, tlio othorH am ji|[alIori<«H HUi^M)rt<*d by litilo illHha|KHl <x)lmnnh 
It iH prolMbbb* iliat this w.vh not tho oriji[inal (loHip;n of tho arcduUst, 
Autobuiii. No doubt ho iiitioiidod to oon(H»al th(« donio, or at all 
ovontH to covor it, an wau tlio univorHal praoti<Mi in I tidy ; but imrtoud of 
a mom por|)oudioular wall, au horn UMod, tho oxtomal outline fdhould 
hain» aHHtimod a oouioal form, wliich might havo rondorod it oh pleasing 
\Ol4. XL II 
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ITALIAN AUCiniTECTIUlK 


Paut IL 


jis it is now awkward. Wo luivo no iuHianc-o of a cin'ular huiUHiig 
oarriod out by Italian aroliitccts aoronlinjuj to tlndr own prin<*iplo8 

HuHiciontly far to onablo m to 
ju<l|LC<H wbat th<‘y worn ^•n.pabl<^ (*f 
in this Htylo, unbus porhaim it Ixh 
iho i.ond)s of tbo Srali|bi;orrt at 
V<‘rona. 'rii<vs<» tako tlio <srtnilar 
**** polygonal fonn a}>i)ropriat.o to 
fii3. njiii»tiHtrry, Pttinm. s»'aio i«(i a. t«) I In. tombs, but an^ on MO Hinall a Moalc^ 

that tlu^y tnijufht rathor bo oalbsl 
oroHH(‘M than inauHoloa ; and thoUf(!i 
illuHtr/itinjL? all tln^ host priui'iploH 
of Italiaii (losi)i(n, and ovinoin^ an 
oxub(Taiu»o of <^x(|UiMito ornamont, 
th<»y <‘an liardly Im* n%nir<lod iw 
imiMU’tant obJoc*t»H of hi>;h art. It 
is only fnnu mnall lmibUn>(« liko 
th<wo that \v<^ may n*oov<'r tho 
prinoiploH of thiM art an praotiwul 
in Italy. Not bi‘inii(» Hk<^ tho 
Nortlmrn HtyloM, a j»rogroMHivo 
natfioual oflbrt, btit an 

ittdividual oxorihat, if tho first 
archit(K?i (litsl during tlm progroxs 
of a largt^r buibling, no tuuf know 
oxac’tly how ho had inituithnl to 
iinish it, and its cumpb'tion wax 
(sitruHtcul to tho caprico and fancy 
of Honut other man, which ho gono- 
rally indulgcwl, wholly rogardlosH of ita incongruity with tho work id 
his prodocoiiisor 



614. lUiiitiHtr'ry nt ParntAi half Mrrilnu, half 
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Towwitfl. 

Tho Italians in tho ago of pointtid architooturo wore hardly more 
suocoMxtul in thoir towers than in their othor buildlngti, except that 
a tower, from its height, must alwayn bn a striking object, and, if 
both maasivo and high, cannot fail to have a certain impoeing appear- 
ance, of which no olumeineaB on the part of tho architect can deprive 
it. Such towers as the AHinelli and Qarisenda at Bologna poHsess no 
more arobitoctural merit than tho ohimnoys of our fiietorlea. Most of 
those subsequently erected were letter than thoKo, but still the Italians 
never caught the true idea of a spire. 

Throughout the whole of the Middle Ages they retained their 
affection for the original rectangular form, making their towers as 
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broad at th<‘ HiiTiiTnit as at tho base. With very fow oxcoptions, they 
aro without buttn‘flS(?s, or any projection on th(s anpflos, to aid in giving 
tln^ni ov<»u an appearances of support. In coTis(*quonco, when a spire 
wiw placi'd on such an <‘dific<s it always fitted awkwardly. Tho art by 
which a tow(*r was prespared for its teTinination, first by tho graduated 
buitn^sHCH at its bjises tiu^n by tins strongly marked vortical linos of its 
uppesr portion, mid above all by tho circle of spirolets at tho top, out of 
which the central spirts shot up as an absolute lustjossity of tho com- 
position ^ this art, so dtsar and so familiar to. tho Noithorn builders, 
was never understood by the Itahaiuj. If they, on tho contrary, placed 
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an octagon on their square towers, it ItKiked like an accident for which 
nothing was prepared, and tho spire wtwt separated from it only by bold 
horkontal cormoes, instead of by vertical lines, as true taste dictated* 
In fact, the Italians seem to have bonofitod less by tho experience 
or instruotbn of their Northern noighlKiurs in tower-building than in 
any other feature of the style, and to have retained their old forms in 
these after they had abandoned them in other parts of their churches. 

The typical tower of its class is the Toraooio of Cremona. It is a 
monumental tower commenced in 1296 to commemorate a peace made 
between Cremona and the neighbouring states after a long and tedious 
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roiH (\st for Hii|)r<*n»iry. li 
iH not ao ooolrsiasl iral 
odiliro, hm. partakos, 
th('n'fon\ liko thoso of 
SL Mark, Vc'iiins hikI tif 

Mixlona, nion' of ihi* 
I'liarartn of a civit' Lolfry 
than of a clinroh towor, 
Hurh UK UioHo jir«'\io«sly 

tn(Mition<*(t. It is thr high 
(‘Ht H*ul largoKt» anil I'on 
Hrijitontly^ amiriUng t*o 
tho umial m'lM^ptation of 
tho torin ihn linoHf, of 
Italian toworn. ItKwhiilo 
iiolght m IlUO ft.> alnmi 
twothinlii ot wh5i*h in a 
K<iuaro ungainly nuuM^ 
wiiliout. niihor <loMigti or 
ornanu'ut of any 
un<*o» On thtH w plarwl 
mi iK'tugon amt a}>!rn> 
which, thowgh in thmn- 
Kotvi^a lH*rha{tM tho iu^Ht 
HiwimcuH of thnir cIuhh 
in Italy, havo tiK) litiio 
coniioniion nithor in (IcHtgu 
or ilimcnHumn with ilui 
tower on which they Miami. 

The onUihratod tower 
of the Ghirtandina at 
Modena in, {lerbaiai, one 
of the bt^Kt to enable um 
to oomparo theuu Italiai^ 
towem with the Ohi- 
Alpine oneu, Minoe it 
poHHeMiteft a well-propor- 
tioned Mplre, which U 
found in few of the 
othoru. From itM date it 
belongM to the AUKxntd 
diviHiou of tlio aubjeoi, 
having been coxnnienoed 
in the l«^th and finlahad in 
the Uth century ; but| ae 
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r<->niwk(>il, is »t> lino of flW.incUon tho iwind-arohed 

and iMiintod-arrhod K«.yl(«« in lUly, and th(iuf;h l,hiH oampaiulo soems 
t.o hr wholly with 
out any |M»ini.r(l 
foiniK, w<» ntay <h* 
srrihr it. h<M‘<'. 

Its whoh' h<*iji;ht. 
is alMMit. JUh ft. , of 
whu'h I(«Hs than iJOO 
ar<t iaki'ti up in ilwi 
rtipiarnparl wliioh 
ihuK hf^ars a Iusb 
pn»<lominant pro- 
portion to ih(^ Hpiro 
than any oUuir 
Italian (^xaniplo, 

Tt IB rvuloutly 
inoant to rival tho 
fajuouK Oorinan 
Hpirm whi<ili had 
hocomo HUc»h favour- 
Itm in tho a^o in 
whioh it waB built ; 
and although it 
avoulH nwiny of th<i 
rrrotH into which 
t.h(^ lovo 

of (locorathni and 
of tour$ tlf/ow 1<h 1 
tfho GormanK» ntill 
tho rewult w far 
from HatiHfiujtory, 

The chanp;o from 
the square to tho 
ootagon is abrupt 
and unpleasing, and 
the spire itself looks 
too thick for tho 
octagon. Every- 
where there is a 
want of those 
buttresses and pin- 
nacles with which the Gothic arohiteots knew so well how to prepare 
for a transition of form^ and to satisi^ the mind that the composition 
was not only artlstioalJly luxt mechanically correct. The Italians never 
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aspirin;^ prinriplo of 
thn <!olhio siyL's, 
ami <vmM<M|uontly, 
though th<*y luul far 
uioro oh'gann* <if 
taMt.u aiul tiK<ul 
h<‘it.ur dotailH, thoir 
W4»rkM hartlly satinfy 
ihu tuimi to a 
gn*at«T t<xtont than 
a uuKh^ru i*taHMioal 
churrh or inumutnu 
Thi' «anu^ v<»»rtarkH 
apply to thi^ t<»wora 
of t^Uiva, 

IHHioja, anti litthnnl 
to all in Ni>rth 
of Italy : all havo 
Homtt pli^tMing |H>intfiy 
hut n<»no am ou- 
iiiri'ty aaiiMfmitory. 
Notm hav«^ Huflirinnt 
ornanuntt, or duiptay 
enough (hwign, to 
romlrr them latiii- 
ftwjtory in detalli nor 
have they nulHdiimt 
niaiw to enable them 
to diaptmiie with the 
avidenoo of thoughti 
and to intpruHM by 
tho Mlmplo grandeur 
of tlnnr dimonidonH. 

Tho towers of 
Asti (1266) and 
Hiona (rebuilt In 
1 389) am illustratod 
in Woodcuts Noa 
493 and 498. They 
certainly display but 
little art. A more 
pleasing specimen Is 
the tower (Woodcut 
Na 515) attached 
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U) ilu* Dtumio at. Prato (alK)Ut KJIS), whioli may bo t'onKidorod as 
a .si«M-inu'n of tho vory ln»st class of Italian towis* (b^si^ii of this 
althou^ifh in fart its only merit consists m tin* inciea.so in tho 
size of tin* op(*nin^ in ovory storey upwards, so as to ^nvo a certain 
<le^r(S‘ of li/^htno.sH to the upper part. On this 
side of the Al]is the .same elleot was pfiuusvilly 
attainetl by diminishing the diaimd.er, Whmi a 
spire is to be iuIiUhI, that is tho only admissible 
modi' ; Imt when tho huildinfj is to ho erowiu'd 
by a <*orniee, as at Prat^), tho mode there 
wlopt<\d is perhaps preferable. 

Tlu^ tower which is attachc^d to the palaoi^ of 
the Sealiji't'ri at Verona (Woodcut Ko- 517) is 
IH^rliaps as ^rm:efal as any other, and as oliarao- 
ti'ristic of the Italian principles of towor- 
liuildinf^. The lowiir part fa absolutely plain 
and solid, the upptT storey alone being pi(U't*od 
with one spleiulitl three-light window in eaiih 
fa<Te, with a Inddly projecting cornico over it 
marking the r<K>f. On this fa phuied an 
octagonal lantern two Btoreys in height. Had 
the lower i>ortion of the lantijrn boon broken by 
turrets or pinnacles at tho angles, the efriHit 
would have been greatly improved. As it fa, it 
siHuns only a makeshift to oko out tho height of 
tho whole ; though tho octagon with its boldly 
projecting cornice is as graiu^ful as anything of 
tho kind in Italian architocturo. 

Tho campanile attached to tho church of 
8t, Andrea at Mantua (Woodcut No. 518) is 
more nearly Clothic lioth in design and ih^tails. 

Its vertical linos are strongly marked, and the 
string-ooursos and cornices are of moulded brick- 
work, which fa a pleasing and characteristic 
feature in tho architocturo of Loznbanly. 

The worst part of this design fa tho smallness 
of the octagon and spire, and tho unoonneotod 
mode in which they are placed on the roof of 
the tower. ' 

The typical example of the Italian towers fa 
that erected close to the Duomo at Florence .from designs by Giotto^ 
oommenoed in 1324, and considerably advanced, if not nearly fixiished, 
at the time of his death, two years afterwards.' 

Though hardly worthy of the praise which has been lavished on 
it, it is certainly a very beautiful building. Being covered with 
A Consult ttie Appendix, note 1* 
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ornament from the base to the summit, it has not that nakedness 
which is the reproach of so many others, and the octagonal projections 
at the angles give it considerable rehef. Besides this, the openings 
are very pleasingly graduated. It is virtually solid for about one- 
third of its height. The middle division consists of two storeys, 
each with two windows, while the upper part is lighted by one bold 
opening on each face, as at Prato. All this is good. One great defect 
of the composition is its parallelism. The shghtest expansion of the 
base would have given it great apparent stability, which its height 
requires. Another fault is its being divided by too strongly marked 
horizontal courses into distinct storeys, instead of one division falling by 
imperceptible degrees into the other, as in the Northern towers. It has 
yet another defect in common with the Duomo, to which it belongs, 
namely, the false character of its ornamentation, which chiefly 
consists of a veneer of party-coloured slabs of marble, — ^beautiful 
in itself, but objectionable as not forming a part of the apparent 
construction. 

The tower now rises to a height of 269 ft , and it was intended to 
have added a spire of about 90 ft. to this ; but unless it had been more 
gracefully manned than is usual in Italy, the tower is certainly better 
without it. There is nothing to suggest a spire in the part already 
executed, nor have we any reason to believe that Giotto understood the 
true principles of spire-building better than his contemporaries 


POBOHES. 

Another feature veiy characteristio of the Gothic style in Italy 
is to be found in the porches attached to the churches. Generally 
they are placed on the flanks, and form side-entrances, and in most 
instances tl^ey were added after the completion of the body of the 
building, and consequently seldom accord in style with it. One has 
already been illustrated as attached to the church at Asti (Woodcut 
No. 493); another (Woodcut No. 501), belonging to the church of 
Sta. Maria del Piori at Florence, is an integral and beautiful part of 
the design. 

One of the most characteristic specimens of the class in all Italy is 
that attached to the northern flank of the church ot Sta. Maria Mag- 
giore at Bergamo (Woodcut No. 620). The principal archway and the 
doorway within it are circular in form, although btult in the middle 
of the 14th century, and are ornamented with trefoils and other details 
of the age. Above this are three trefoiled arches, the central one 
containing an equestrian statue of a certain Duke Lupus, at whose 
expense the porch was probably built^ and above these is a little 
pagoda-like pavilion contaming statues of the Virgin and Child. 
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520 . JSforth Pordi. Sta. Mana Maggiore, Bergamo. (EVom Street’s * Brick said MarW** 

of the Middle AgeB>) 


system of tihrusts or ootmtetpoisee, wMch a true Gtothio arofaitecb would 
certainly have supi^ied. 
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The two main pillars rest on lions, as is universally the case in 
these porches thronghont Italy, though rarely found elsewhere. 

lake most of these Italian porches, this one will not stand criticism 
as a purely architectural object ; but its details are so beautiful and 
its colours so fascinating that it pleases in spite of all its defects of 
design, and is more characteristic of the truly native feeling shown in 
the treatment of the pointed style of architecture than the more 
ambitions examples which were erected under direct foreign influence. 


Civic Buildings. 

The free towns of Italy required civic buildings almost to the same 
extent as the contemporary cities in Belgium, though not quite of the 
same Their commerce, for instance, did not require trade halls, 

but no town was without its town-hall, or palazzo jmbiblicOt and belfry. 
The intrmsic difSiculty of the designing of buildings of this class, as 
compared with churches, has already been pointed out. It cannot 
therefore be expected that the Italians, who f^ed in the easier task, 
should have succeeded in the harder. The town-hall at Siena is 
perhaps the best existing example, most of the others having been so 
altered that it is difficult to judge of their original effect. This must 
be pronounced to be a very poor architectural performance, flat and 
unmeaning, and without any lines or style of ornament to group the 
windows together into one composition, so that they are mere scattered 
openings in the walk 

That at Perugia seems originally to have been better, though now 
greatly disfigured. At florenoe the Palazzo Yecchio is more of a 
feudal fbrtalice (required, it must be confessed, to keep the turbulent 
citizens in order) than the municipal palace of a peaceful community. 
In Ferrara and other cities the palctzzo jpubMica is really and virtually 
a fortress and nothing else. 

At Piacenza it ccmsists of a range of bold pointed stone arches, 
supportiQg an upper storey of brick, adorned with a range of circular- 
headed windows, richly <nmamented, and a pleasing specimen of the 
mode in which the Italians avoided the difficulty of filling the upper 
ports cl their wuniows with traoezy (which they never liked) and at the 
same time rendered them ornamental extemaUy. 

At Padua and Yioenza are two great halls supported on arcades, 
in intention like that of Piacenza, but far from possessing its beauty. 
That at Padua remains in all its pristine ugliness, as hideous an 
erection as any perpetrated in the Middle Ages. The hall is one of 
the largest in Europe, measuring 240 ft. in length by 84 in width 
(Westmizmter Hall is 238 x 67), but whoUy without ornament or 
beauty cf propertioii. Externally the arcades that are stuck to its 
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sides do not relieve its mass, and are not beautiful in them^elre^ 
That at Vicenza, though onginally very similar, has been fortunate in 
having its outside clothed in one of Palladio's moat successful designs, 
— ^perhaps the only instance in which an addition of that age and style 
has improved a building of the Gothic period. Comparing this hall as 
it stands with that at Padua, it must be admitted that the Italians 
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were perfectly correct in abandoning their Gothic for the revived 
classical style, the improvement being cq^yparent on the most curaoey 
inspection. 

A number of the town-halls or Brolettos in the smaller towns stOl 
remain unaltered, or nearly so, and retain all the peculiarities of ihear 
original design. The Palace of the Juriaoootsalte at Oemona for 
instance (W oodcut No. 521 ) only reqpiires its kifwer arcades to be again 
opened to present all its features, wiivii xoMaalik m a lmo st 
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every respect those of the palazzo at Piacenza above mentioned, except 
that the latter has five arches below and six windows above, instead of 
two and three as here shown. This building is wholly of brick, like 
most other civic bnildings in the N^orth of Italy. Sometimes, as at 



Piacenza^ they are of stone below and brick in the upper storeys. 
Sometime^ tlmugh rarely, they are entirely faced with party-ooloured 
marbles like the Rroletto at Como {Woodcut Ko. 522 ), which, though 
not ertenrive, is a very beautiful specimen of the best form of civic 
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architecture of the best age in the North of Italy, and standing as it 
does between the cathedral on the one hand and its own rude old 
belfry on the other, makes up an extremely pleasing group. ^ 

One of the most important buildmgs of this style is the Great 
Hospital, Milan. It was founded in the year 1456, and consequently 
belongs to an age 'when the style was dying out. It still retains more 
of the pointed style and of Gothic feeling than could have been found 
in any city farther south, or in any one less impregnated, as it were, 
with German blood and feeling. 

Almost all the ■windows in the part originally erected are pointed 
in form and divided by muUions. Their principal ornament consists of 
garlands of flowers interspersed with busts and masks and figures of 
Cupids, which surround the 'windows, or run along the string-courses 



The whole of these are in terrarcotta^ and znf&e up a sfyle of orna- 
mentation as original as it is beautifuL It is besides purely local, and 
far superior to the best copies of Northern details, or -fco the misapplied 
forms of Gothic architecture which are so common in Italy. 

There is perhaps nothing in the North of Italy so -worthy of admi- 
ration and study, as the way in which moulded bricks of various kinds 
are used for decoration, especially in the civic buildings, and also 
occasionally in the churches. Sublimity is not perhaps to be attamed 
in brickwork ; the parts are too small ; and if ^lendour is aimed at^ it 
may require some larger and more costly material to produce the 
desired eflect ; but there is no beauty of detail or of design on a small 


arcbitecfiiixe of the North of Italy, flom 
which the two last HlaafafatiQBs are 
bocreved. 


^ Similar buildings at Bergamo, 
Brescia, and Honza are illustrated in 
Mr. Streel^a beaatifai work tbs 
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scale that may not be obtained by the use of moulded bricks, which 
are in themselves far more durable, and, if carefully burnt, retain their 
sharpness of outline longer, than most kinds of stone. 

The most common way in which the Italians used this material 
was by repeating around their openings or along their cornices small 
copies of Gothic details, as in this example from a circular window in 
the Broletto at Brescia (Woodcut No. 523) Where the details are 
small and designed with taste, the effect is almost equal to stone ; but 
where the details are themselves on a large scale, as is sometimes the 

case, the smallness of the 
materials becomes apparent. 
Even in this example the 
semi-quatrefoils of the prin- 
cipal band are too large for 
the other details, though not 
sufficiently so to be offensive. 

Though not so rich, the 
effect is almost equally pleas- 
ing where the brick is merely 
moulded on its edge, without 
any very direct repetition of 
Gk)thic details, as in the 
upper part of the window 
shown in Woodcut No. 524, 
from the cathedral of Monza. 
Where great depth is given 
so as to obtain shadow, and 
long tiles are used for the 
upper arch, as was done by 
the Bomans, an appearance 
of strength and solidity is 
given to the construction 
unsurpassed by that obtained 
in any other material. 

Perhaps the nK)Bt pleasing application of terra-cotta ornaments is 
where bricks of different colours are used so as to produce by variety 
of pattern that relief which cannot so well be given by depth of 
shadow — a perfectly legitimate mode of ornament when so sTn«.n a 
material is used, and when beauty only, not sublimity, is aimed at. 

This is sometimes produced in Italy by introducing stone of a 
different colour among the bricks, as in the two examples from Yerona 
(Woodcuts Nos. 525, 526); and where this mode of ornamentation 
is carried throughout the building, the ^ecfc is very plearing. It is 
difficult, however, so to proportion the two matmals as to produce 
exactly the effect aimed at, and seldom that the objection d^ liafr 
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present itself of too mncli or too little stone being nsed. The want 
of shadow in brick architectnre is most felt in the cornices, where 
sufficient projection cannot be obtained. The defect might be easOy 
and legitimately got over by the employment of stone in the upper 
members of the comice, but this expedient seems never to have been 
resorted to. 

There are few of these brick buildings of the Xorth of Italy which 



are not open to just criticism for defects of design or detail, but this 
may arise from the circumstance that they all belong to an age when 
the Italians were using a style which was not their own, and em- 
ploying ornaments of which they understood neither the origin nor 
the application. The defects certainly do not appear to be at all 
inherent in the material, and, judging from the experience of the 
Italians, were we to make the attempt in a proper spirit, we might 
create with it a style far surpassing anything we now practise. 


VeIHCB. * 

The most beautiful specimens of the civil and domestic architecture 
of Italy in the Grothic period are probably to be found in Venice, the 
richest and most peaceful of Italian dties during the Middle Ages. It 
is necessary to speak of the buildings of Venice, or more correctly, 
of the Venetian Provinoe» by themselves, since its architecture is quite 
distinct both in origin and character from any other found in Horthem 
Itsdy. It was not derived from the old Lombard Bound Qothic, but 
from the richer and more graceful Byzantine. True to its parentage, 
it partook in after ages far more dt the Southern Saracenic style than 
of the Horihem €k>thic ; still it cannot be classed as eithar Byzantine 
or Saracenic, but only as Goiddo treated with an Eastmi f eeliog, and 
enriched with many details Ixwrowed from Eastem styles. 


1C ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. Past II. 

The largest and most prominent civic example of Venetian Gothic 
is the Doges Palace (VToodcut Xo. 527), first built in the com- 
mencement of the 9th centu37, burnt down in 976 and 1106, 
rebuilt 1116, and restored and enlarged by Ziani, whose work was 
gradually pulled down between 1300 and 1424 to make way for the 
existing Palace (or at least the Gothic portion of it facing the sea and 
the Piazzetta). The earliest portion is the S.E. angle. The S.W. angle 
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fi37. Cmtnl Fkrt of tbeFosade of tbe Dole's Fidace, Venke. (Froa Oicognaia.) 

was built about 1340, down to the tenth column (ground storey ) ; the 
remainder, including the Porta deHa Carta (about 1424), was erected by 
Bartolomeo Bon and his son, the architects of the d’Oro. Though 
many people are inclined to consider its general effect tinsatisfactory, 
an attempt has recently been made to exalt it idx> 7 e the Parthenon, and 
all that was great and beautiful in Greece^ Egypfc> or Gkithic Europe. 
There are indeed few building of which it is so cUfiicalt to jud^e 
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calmly, situated as it is, attached to the basilica of St. Mark, facing 
the beautiful library of Sansovino, and looking on the one hand into 
the piazza of St. Mark’s, and on the other across the water to the 
churches and palaces that cover the islands. It is, in fact, the centre 
of the most beautiful architectural group that adorns any city of 
Europe, or of the world — ^richer than almost any other building in 
historical associations, and in a locality hallowed, especially to an 
Englishman, by the poetry of Shakespeare. All this spreads a halo 
around and over the building, which may furnish ample excuse for 
those who blindly praise even its deformities. But the soberer 
judgment of the critic must not be led astray by such feelings, and 
while giving credit for the picturesque situation of this building and a 
certain grandeur in its design, he is compelled wholly to condemn its 
execution. The two arcades which constitute the base are, from their 
extent and the beauty of their details, as hne as anything of their 
class executed during the Middle Ages. There is also a just and 
pleasing proportion between the simple solidity of the lower, and the 
airy — ^perhaps slightly fantastic — lightness of the upper of these 
arcades. Had what appears to have been the original design been 
carried out, the building would rank high with the Alhambra and the 
palaces of Persia and India ; but in an evil hour, in 1480, it was 
discovered that larger rooms were required than had been originally 
contemplated, and the upper wall, which was intended to stand on the 
back wall of the arcades, was brought forward level with the front 
overpowering the part below by its ill-proportioned mass.^ This upper 
storey too is far from being beautiful in itself . the windows in it are 
not only far too few, but they are badly spaced, squat, and ungraceful ; 
while the introduction of smaller windows and circles mars its jae- 
tensions to simplicity without relieving its plainness. Its principal 
ornaments are two great windows, one in the centre of each face, 
which appear to have assumed their present form alter the Bre in 1578. 
These are not graceful objects in themselves, and having nothing in 
common with the others, they look too like Insertions to produce an 
entirely satisfactcxy effect. The pierced parapet, too, is pocar and dhni^ 
when seen against the sky. Bad it crowned the uppa: arcade, and 
been backed by the third storey, it would have beai as pleasing as it is 
now j^oor. Had the upper storey been set hack, as was probal^y 
originally designed, or had it been placed on the ground and the 
an»deB over it; had, in short, any arrangmnent of the parts been 


* hi the Bodleiaa in Oxford is a MB 
of the 14th o cato iy oo&tsuing a view of 
the Fisazetta, engraved in Tnle's *MaroD 
FckC IntiodiictiiDn, pu xlviiL, in wiarfi 
ih* oatar wall of te hoildiag is diown 
resting on the maac waHof the mpda. 


This wonld BogfgaB^ either that a 
2Siaaf 8 boOdiBg lie upper wall ww set 
badk or &at acme snbeequent th t niyns 
wm made in the two sf whah. 


0 
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adopted but the one that eadsts, this might have been a for more 
beautiful building than it is. One thing in thi s palace is worth re- 
marking liefore leaving it — ^that almost all the beauty ascribed to its 
upper ;&torey arises from the polychromatic mode of decoration intro- 
duced by isposing pieces of different coloured marbles in diaper 
patterns. This is better done here than in Florence ; inasmuch as the 
slabs are built in, not stuck on. The admiration which it excites is 
one more testimony to the fact that when a building is coloured, 
ninety-nine people in a hundred are willing to overlook all its faults, 



10 90 90 40 00 ft. 

\ 1 i i i 

Git d*Oro^ Vemoe, (From CStcognare.) 


and to extol that as beautiful, which without the adjunct of colour 
they would have unanimously agreed in condemning. 

A better specimen of the style, because erected as designed, wid 
ronaining nearly as erected, is the Cifc d'Oro (Woodcut No, 528), ^ 
built in the fbrst years of the 15th century, contemporary with the 
piazzetta part of the ducal palace. It hAs no trace of the high roofo or 
aspiring tendencSes of tbe Northern buildings of the same age, no 
boldly-marked buttresses in strong veortical lines, but, on the contrary 
flat skylines and horizcmtal divisions pervade the design, every 


* So called frcaa its havmg beeai, f tions RLBA., vol. iii.,iiew seriea, 1887), 
according to Sipor B<mi (see Tra^isao- 1 xicbly decorated with colour and jgildmg. 
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part is ornamented with a fancifol richness far more characteristic of 
the luxurious refinement of the East than of the manlier appreciation 
of the higher qual- 
ities of art which 
distinguished the 
contemporary erec- 
tions on this side of 
the Alps. 

The blank space 
between the battle- 
ments (which belong 
to the first building) 
and the string-course 
would seem to have 
been decorated with 
a series of twenty-six 
cusped arches, form- 
ing niches (shown in 
a mezzotint draw- 
ing dated 1800)^ and 
surmounted by an 
upper string-course 
projecting in front 
of the battlements, 
thus crowning the 
building in a more 
satisfactory way than 
at present. The 
house was built for 
Signor Marino Con- 
tarini. Procurator of 
Venice, its original 
title being the Palace 
of Sta, Sophia. 

The palaces known 
as the Foscari and 
Pisani are very simi- 
lar in design to that of d’Oro, though less rich and less happy in 
the distribution of the parts ; but time has restored to them that colour 
which was an inherent part of the older design, and they are so 



saa Angle Window at Venice. (From Street.) 


‘ The sazne drawing shows that a calle 
or small street existed on the west, or 
left-hand side, as well as on the east, 
and the ennohed work oarred by 
Pioypni iBopj stpi^ecajl^ ^tha arfdn- 


teot of the Porta d^e Oarta of the 
Bnoal Palace), was to extend along the 
whole front facing the Grand Oanal and 
ten feet at each end down the two 
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beautiful and so interesting that it is hard to criticise even their too 
defects as works of art. Most of the faults that strike us 
in the buildings of Venice arise from the defective knowledge which 
they betray of constructive principles. The Venetian architects had 



not been brought up in the hard school of practical oxperienoe, nor 
thoroughly grounded in construction, as the Northern architects wore 
by the necessities of the large buildings which they erected* On the oon- 
thov merely adopted details beoatise they were pretty, a4(i 4sed 
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them so as to be picturesque in domestic edifices, where convenience 
was everything, and construction but a secondary consideration. For 
instance, the window here shown (Woodcut No. 629) cannot fail to 
give the building in which it occurs an appearance of weakness and 
insecurity quite inexcusable m spite of its external picturesqueness or 
its internal convemence. 

The same remark applies to the screen (Woodcut No. 530) above 
the Ponte del Paradise, which, though useless and unconstructive to 
the last degree, by its picturesque design and elegant details arrests all 
travellers. Indeed it is impossible to see it without admiring it, 
though, if imitated elsewhere, it could hardly be saved from being 
riiiculous. 

Both these examples are surrounded by a curious dentil moulding 
which is found throughout St Mark’s, and the origin of which must be 
sought for in St. Sophia at Constantmople, though it is better known 
as the Venetian dentil. 

There are, besides these, many smaller palaces and houses of the 
Gothic age, aU more or less beautiful, and all presenting some detail or 
some happy arrangement well worthy of study, and usually more 
refined and more beautiful than those of the rude but picturesque 
dwellings of the burghers of Brug^ or Nuremberg. 

The mixed Gothic style which we have been describing appears to 
have exerted a considerable effect on the subsequent palatial archi- 
tecture of Venice, even after classical details had become generally 
fashionable The arrangement of the fa 9 ades remained nearly the 
same down to a very late period ; and even when the so-called return 
to classical forms took place, many details of the previous style were 
here retained, which was not the case in any other part of Europe- 

Domestic work of similar character to that of Venice is found in 
some of the Dalmatian towns, and in the Islands of Quamero. At 
Ragusa, in Dalmatia, is a palace built in 1430, according to Mr. 
Jackson, from the designs of Master Onofrio Giordani de la Cava, a 
Neapolitan, but altered and rebuilt by Michelozzo in 1464, after the 
fire and explosion in 1462. The arcade of the ground storey had 
originally pointed arches, but in the rebuilding these were replaced by 
circular arches, some of the earlier capitals being utilised in the later 
structure. Drawings are given in Mr. Jackson’s work. The court- 
yards of this palace and of the Sponza in the same town are iaterestmg 
examples of domestic work. 
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SICILY, 


OOKTBNTS. 

Population of Sicily— The Saracens— Buildings at Palermo— Cathedral of 
Monreale-Oefalu — ^The Pointed Arch. 

There are few chapters of architectural history — at least among the 
shorter ones — ^more mteresting, in various ways, than that which treats 
of the introduction of the pointed-arched stylo into Sicily, and its 
peculiar development there. The whole history is so easily understood, 
the style itself so distinct from any other, and at the same time so 
intrinsically beautiful, that it is of all the divisions of tho subject the 
one best suited for a monograph, and so it seems to have been 
considered by many — ^Hittorff and Zanth,^ tho Duke of Serra di Falco,* 
and our own Gaily Knight,® having chosen it for special illustration, so 
that in fact there are few European styles of which we have more 
complete information. Many of tho points of its history are never- 
theless still subjects.of controversy, not from any inherent obscurity in 
the subject, but because it has been attempted to apply to it the rules 
and theories derived from the history of Northern art. 

The map of Sicily tells its whole history; its position and form 
reveal nearly all that is required to be known of the races that 
inhabited it, and of their fate. Situated in the centre of the Mediter- 
raenean Sea, of a nearly regular triangular form, and presenting one 
side to Greece, another to Africa, and a third to Italy, the length of 
these coasts, and their relative distance from the opposite shores, are 
nearly correct indexes of the influence each has had on the civilisation 
of the island. 

In a former chapter * it was shown how strong was the influence of 
Dorian Greece in Sicily. Almost all the ancient architectural remains 
belong to that people. The Carthaginians, who succeeded the Greeks, 
left but slight traces of humanising influence; and the rule of the 


' 'Architecture Modeme de la Sidle,’ 
fol Paris, 1826-30. 

® ' Del Duomo di Monreale e di altre 
CMese Siculo-Notnaane,’ fol. Palermo, 

leoD 


* 'Normans in Sidly/ Svo. text, foL 
plates, London, 1888. 
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Romans was that of conquerors, oppressive and destructive of the 
civilisation of the people. After the Christian era, a very similar 
succession of influences took place. First and most powerful was the 
Byzantine element, which forms the groundwork and main ingredient 
in all that follows. To this succeeded the Saracenic epoch bright, 
brilliant, but evanescent. In the 11th century the Italian element 
resumed its sway under the banner of a few Norman adventurers, and 
in the guise of a Norman conquest sacerdotal Rome regamed the 
inheritance of her imperial predecessor. In the Christian period, 
however, the elements were far from being so distinct as in those 
preceding it, for reasons easily understood. Every fresh race of 
masters found the island already occupied by a very numerous popula- 
tion of extremely various origin. The new-comers could do no more 
than add their own forms of art to those previously in use ; the 
consequence being in every case a mixed style, containing elements 
derived from every portion of the inhabitants. 

We have no means of knowing the exact form of the Byzantine 
churches of Sicily before the Arab invasion. All have either perished 
or are undescribed. The Saracenic remains, too, have aU disappeared, 
the buildings generally supposed to be relics of their rule being now 
proved to have been erected by Mahometan workmen for their 
Christian masters. With the Norman sway a style arose which goes 
far to supply all these deficiencies, being Greek in essence, Roman in 
form, and Saracenic m decoration ; and these elements mixed in exactly 
those proportions which we should expect. Nowhere do we find the 
square-domed plans of the Greek Church, nor any form suited to the 
Greek ritual. These have given place to the Roman basilica, and to 
an arrangement adapted to the rites of the Romish Church ; but all the 
work was performed by Greek artists, and the Roman outline was 
filled up and decorated to suit the taste and conciliate the feelings of 
the worshippers, who were conquered Greeks or converted Moors. 
Their fancy, too — ^richer and happier than that of the ruder races of 
the West — ^was allowed full play. An Eastern exuberance in design- 
ing details and employing colours is here exhibited, cramped a little, 
it must be confessed, by the architectural forms and the ritual arrange- 
ments to which it is applied, but still a ruling and beautifying 
principle throughout. 

Among all these elements, those who are familiar with architectural 
history will hardly look for anything iudicative of purely Norman taste 
or feelings. A mere handful of military adventurers, they conquered 
as soldiers of Rome and for her aggrandisement, and held the fief for 
her advantage : they could have brought no arts even if their country 
had then possessed any. They were content that their newly-acquired 
subjects should erect for them palaces after the beautiful fashion of the 
country, and that Roman priests should direct the building of churches 
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suited to their forms, but built as the Sicilians had been accustomed to 
build, and decorated as they could decorate them, better than their 
masters and conquerors. 

All this, when properly understood, lends an mterost to the history 
of this little branch of architecture, wholly mdependeiit of its artistic 
merit ; but the art itself is so beautiful and so instructive, from its 
being one of the styles where polychromy was umvei sally employed 
and is still preserved, that notwithstanding all that has been done, it 
still merits more attention. 

It is extremely difficult, in a limited space, to give a clear account 
of the Sicilian pointed style, owing to the fusion of the three stylos of 
which it is composed bemg far from complete or simultaneous over the 
whole island, and there bemg no one edifice in which all throe are 
mixed in anything like equal proportions. Each division of the island, 
in fact, retains a predilection for that style which characterised the 
majority of its inhabitants. Thus Messina and the northern coast as 
far as Cefalu remained Italian in the main, and the churches thoi’e 
have only the smallest possible admixture of either Greek or Saracenic 
work. The old parts of the Nunxiatella at Messina might be found at 
Pisa, while the cathedral there and at Cefalu would hardly bo out of 
place in Apulia, except indeed that Cefalu displays a certain early 
predilection for pointed arches, and something of Greek feeling in the 
decoration of the chohr. 

In Hke manner in Syracuse and the southern angle of the island 
the Greek feeling prevails almost to the exclusion of the other two. 
In Palermo, on the other hand, and the western parts, the architecture 
is so strongly Saracenic that hardly any antiquary has yot b(»ou able 
to admit the possibihty of such buildings as the Cuba and Zmi having 
been erected by the Norman kings. There is, however, little or no 
doubt that the latter was built by William L (1164-1169), and the 
other about the same time, though by whom is not so clear. Both 
these buildings were erected after a century of Norman dominion in 
the island : still the Saracenic influence, so predominant in them, need 
not astonish us, when we consider the immeasurable superiority of the 
Saracens in art and civilisation, not only to their new rulers, but to all 
the other inhabitants. It was therefore only natural that they should 
be employed to provide for the Norman Counts such buildings as they 
alone had the heart to erect and adorn. 

A still more remarkable instance of the prevalence of Saracenic 
ideas is represented in Woodcut No. 531, bemg the Church of San 
Giovanni degli Eremiti at Palermo. Here we find a building erected 
beyond all doubt as late as the year 1132, by King lloger, for the pur- 
poses of Christian worship, which would in no respect, except the form 
of its tower, be out of place as a mosque in the streets of Delhi or 
Cairo. In fact, were we guided by architectural considerations alone, 
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this church would have more properly been described under the head 
of Saracenic than of Christian architecture. 

There are three other churches of Palermo which exhibit the new 
mixed style in all its completeness These are the Martorana (1113- 
1143), in which the Byzantine element prevails somewhat to the 
exclusion of the other two ; the Oapella Palatina in the Palace, built 
in 1132 , and the more magnificent church of Monreale, near Palermo 
(Woodcut No. 532), begun in 1174, and certainly the finest and most 
beautiful of all the buildmgs erected by the Normans in this country. 



531. San Giovanni dogli Eremlti, Palermo (From Gaily Enigbt’s *HonnanB m Sicily.’) 

This church is 316 ft. in its extreme length ; while the beautiful gem- 
like Capella of the royal palace is much smaller, being only 125 ft. 
long, and consequently infenor in grandeur, though in the relative pro- 
portions of its parts, and in all other essential points, very similar. 

In arrangement and dimensions the cathedral of Monreale very much 
resembles that at Messina, showing the same general influence in both ; 
but all the details of the Palermitan example betray that admixture of 
Greelr and Saracenic feeling which is the peculiarity of Sicilian archi- 
tecture. There is scarcely a single form or detail in the whole building 
which can strictly be called Gothic, or which points to any connection 
with Northern arts or races. The plan of this, as of all the Sicilian 
churches, is that of a Boman basDioa, far more than of a Gothic church.' 
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In none of them was any vault ever either built or intended. The 
central is divided from the side-aisles by pillars of a single stone, 
generally borrowed from ancient temples, but (in this instance at least) 
with capitals of great beauty, suited to their position and to the load 
they have to support. The pier-arches are pointed, but not Gothic, 
having no successive planes of decoration, but being merely square 
masses of masonry of simple but stilted forms. The windows, too, 
though pointed, are undivided, and evidently never meant for painted 
glass. The roofs of the naves are generally of open framing, like those 
of the basilicas, and ornamented in Saracenic taste. The aisles, the 
intersection of the transepts and nave, and the first division of the 

sanctuary are generally richer, and con- 
sequently more truly Moorish. The apse 
again is Eoman. Taken altogether, it is 
only the accident of the pointed arch 
having been borrowed from the Moors 
that has led to the idea of Gothic feeling 
existing in these edifices. It does exist at 
Messina and Cefalu, but in Palermo is 
almost wholly wanting. 

It is evident that the architectural 
features in the buildings of which the 
cathedral of Monreale is the type, were 
subordinate, in the eyes of their builders, 
to the mosaic decorations which cover 
every part of the interior, and are, in fact, 
the glory and pride of the edifice, by 
which alone it is entitled to rank among 
the finest of Mediseval churches. All the 
principal personages of the Bible are 
represented in the stiff but grand style of 

632. Plan of Church at Monieaie (From Greek art, sometimes with Greek ioscrip- 
HlttorffaiidZanth ) Scale 100 fl. to 1 In , . - , « . "I 

tions, and accompamed by scenes illustrat< 

iog the Old and New Testaments. They are separated by and 

intermixed with arabesques and ornaments in colour and gold, makiog 

up a decoration unrivalled in its class by anything — except, perhaps, 

St, Mark’s — ^the Middle Ages have produced. The church at Assisi 

is neither so rich nor so splendid. The Certosa is infamous in taste 

as compared with this Siciliam. cathedral. No specimen of opaque 

painting of its class, on this side of the Alps, can compete with it in 

any way. Perhaps the painted glass of some of our cathedrals may 

have surpassed it, but that is gone. In this respect the mosaic has the 

advantage. It is to be regretted that we have no direct means of 

comparing the effect of these two modes of decoration. In both the 

internal architecture was subordinate to the colour — ^more so, perhapi^ 
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as a general ml^ in 
the Sicilian examples 
than in the North. 
In fact, the archi- 
tecture was merely 
a vehicle for the dis- 
play of painting in 
its highest and most 
gorgeous forms. 

Besides the mosaic 
pictures which adorn 
the upper part of 
the walls of these 
Palermitan churches, 
they possess another 
kind of decoration 
almost equally effec- 
tive the whole of 
the lower part of the 
walls being rev^ted 
with slabs of marble 
or porphyry disposed 
in the most beautiful 
patterns. The Mar- 
torana depends 
wholly for its effect 
on this species of 
decoration. In the 
CapellaFalatina and 
the church at Mon- 
reale, it occupies the 
lower part of the 
walls only, and serves 
as a base for the 
storied decorations 
above; but whether 
used separatdy or 
in combination, the 
result is perfect, and 
such as is hardly 
attained in any other 
churches in any part 
of Europe. 

Externally the 
Gk)thic architects had 



Fartios of the Mcoiealo. (From lilttosff aid Zantiu) 
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immensely the advantage. They never allowed their coloured decora- 
tions to interfere with their architectural efiects. On the contrary, 
they so used them as to make the windows externally as weU as 
internally their most beautiful and attractive features. 

The cathedral of Palermo, the principal entrance of which is shown 
in Woodcut No. 534, is a building of much later date, that which we 
now see being principally of the 14th century Although possessing 
no dignity of outline or grace of form, it is more richly ornamented 



externally with intersecting arches and mosaic decorations than almost 
any other church of its class. It is richer perhaps and better than 
the cathedral of Florence, inasmuch as the decorations follow the 
construction, and are not — as there — a mere unmeaning panelling 
that might be applied anywhere. All this is more apparent in the 
apse (Woodcut No. 536) than on the lateral elevation. It converts 
what would be only a very plain exterior into a very rich and orna- 
mental composition; not quite suited to Northern taste, but very 
effective in the sunny South. Still the effect of the whole is rather 
pretty than grand, and as an architectural display falls far short of 
fiiA 'hniHAr TYinqftTiic AYT)ression of the Northern Gothic churches. 
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After these, one of the most important churches of that age in the 
island is the cathedral of Cefalu, already alluded to. It was com- 
menced by King Roger 1131. It is 230 ft. long by 90 ft. wide. The 
choir and transepts are vaulted and groined , the nave has a wooden 
roof , all the arches are pointed ; and with its two western towers it 
displays more Gothic feeling than any other church in Sicily. 

The cathedral at Messina, though closely resembling that at 
Monreale m plan, has been so altered and rebuilt as to retam very 



635. East End of Oathedral at Palenno. (From Boeengarten ) 

little of its original architecture. The other churches in the island 
are either small and insignificant, or^ like that at Messina, have been 
so altered that their features are obliterated. 

Resides the Saracenic castles or palaces above mentioned, there 
are no important civil buildings of Mediaeval style in Sicily. There 
are two cloisters — one at Monreale and the other at Cefalu — both in 
the style universal in all the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which will be presently described in speaking of those of 
Elne, Fonlifroide, Arles, and those of St John Lateran at Rome. 
Their general arrangement consists of small bat elegant pillars of 
Corinthian design, in pairs, supporting pointed arches of great beauty 
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of form. In many respects this is a more beautiful mode of producing 
a cloistered arcade than the series of unglazed windows universally 
adopted in the North. The Southern method presupposes a wooden 
or at most a tunnel-vaulted roof, as at Arles, whereas all our best 
examples have intersecting vaults of great beauty, which indeed is 
the excuse for the windowed arrangement assumed by them. An 
intermediate course, like that adopted at Zurich (Woodcut No. 722), 
would perhaps best reconcile the difficulty, but this was only used 
during the penod of transition from one style to the other. The effect, 
however, of the cloister at Monreale, with the fountain in one of its 
divisions, and a certain air of Eastern elegance and richness pervading 
the whole, is not surpassed by any of the examples on the Continent 
of its own size, though its dimensions do not allow it to compete with 
some of the larger examples of France, and especially of Spain. 

As the employment of the pointed arch so early in Sicily has been 
much quoted in the controversy regarding the invention of that 
feature, it may be convenient to state here that the pointed arch was 
used in the South of France — at Yaison, for instance — at least as early 
as the IQbh century, but only as a vaulting expedient. During the 
11th it was currently used in the south, and as far north as Burgundy ; 
and in the 12th it was boldly adopted in the north as a vaulting, 
constructive and decorative feature, giving rise to the invention of a 
totally new style of architectural art. 

It is by no means impossible that the pointed arch was used by 
the Greek or Felasgic colonists about MarseiUes at a far earlier date, 
but this can only have been in arches or domes constructed hori- 
zontally. These may have suggested its use in radiating vaults, but 
can hardly be said to have influenced its adoption. Had it not been 
for the constructive advantages of pointed arches, the Koman circular 
form would certainly have retained its sway. It is possible, however, 
that the northern Franks would never have adopted it so completely 
as they did had they not become familiar with it either in Sicily or 
the East. When once they had so taken it up, they made it their 
own by employing it oidy as a modification of the round-arched forms 
previously introduced and perfected. 

In Sicily the case is different ; the pointed arch there never wsbs 
either a vaulting or constructive expedient — ^it was simply a mode of 
eking out, by its own taller form and by stilting, the limited height 
of the Boman pillars, which they found and used so freely. It is the 
same description of arch as that used in the construction of the mosque 
El-Akaah at Jerusalem in the 8th century; at Cairo in rebuilding 
that of Amrou in the 9th or 10th and in El-Ajzhar and other 
mosques of that city. As such it was used currently in Sicily by the 
Saracens, and in Palermo and elsewhere became so essential a part of 
t;]l^ ajcchiteoture of the dajjr that it ^as employed as a me^tte): 9|p 
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in the churches ; but it was not introduced by the Normans, nor was it 
carried by them from Sicily into iPrance, and, except so far as already 
stated, it had no influence on the arts of France. In fact there is no 
connection, either ethnographically or architecturally, between the 
Sicilian pointed arch and the French ; and beyond the accident of the 
broken centre they have nothmg in common. 

Although, therefore, it can hardly again be used as evidence in 
the question of the invention of the pointed arch, the architecture of 
Sicily deserves a better monography than it has yet been made the 
subject of. It must, however, be written by some one intimately 
familiar with the Byzantine, Saracenic, and Romanesque styles. To 
any one so qualified, Sicily would afford the best field in Europe for 
tracing the influence of race and climate on architecture : for nowhere 
owing in a great measure to its insular position, can the facts be more 
easily traced, or the results more easily observed. 

In one other point of view also the style deserves attention, for 
from it alone can we fairly weigh the merit of the two systems 
of internal decoration employed during the Middle Ages. By com- 
paring, for instance, the cathedral at Monreale, with such a building as 
the Sainte Ohapelle at Paris, we may judge whether polychromy by 
opaque pictures in mosaic, or by translucent pictures on glass, k the 
more beautiful mode of decorating the interior of a building. The 
former have undoubtedly the advantage of durability, and interfere less 
with the architectural efiect, but for beauty and brilliancy of effect I 
have little doubt that the general verdict would be that the latter have 
at least hitherto been the most successful mode. On the whole, how- 
ever, it seems that a higher and purer class of art may be developed 
out of opaque painting than can ever be obtained from transparencies, 
and if this is so there can be little doubt as to which we ought now to 
seek to cultivate. The question has never yet been fairly discussed , and 
examples sufficiently approximating to one another, either in age or 
style, are so rare that its determination is not easy. For that very 
reason it is the more desirable that we should make the most of those 
we have, and try if from them we can settle one of the most im- 
portant questions which architectural history has left to be determined 
with reference to our future progress in the art. 
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GOTHIC AEOHITECTURE IN PALESTINE. 

CONTENTS 

Ohuich of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem — Churches at Abh Gosh and Lydda — 

Mosque at Hebron 


Jerusalem taken by the Crusaders 
Baudomn I. ... 

Daudouln H 

Foulques, Count of Anjou 
Soladin retakeb Jerusalem 


CHRONOLOGY 


DATES 
. A D 1099 
1100 
1118 
. 1131 

. 118Y 


Third Crusade Richard II . . 
Fredcnck II le-cutetB Joiusalem 
Re-taken by Sultan of Daniasuis . 
Final ovei throw cf Chnstiaus 


DATBS 
. A D 1192 
. . 1229 
. . 1239 

. 1241 


It may at first sight appear strange that any form of architecture in 
Syria should be treated as a part of that of Italy, but the circum- 
stances of the case are so exceptional that there can bo little doubt of 
the correctness of so domg. Gothic architecture was not a natural 
growth in Palestme, but distinctly an importation of the Crusaders, 
transplanted by them to a soil whore it took no root, and from which 
it died out when the fostering care of Western protection was removed. 
In this it is only too true a reflex of the movement to which it owed 
its origin. The Crusades furnish one of those instances in the history 
of the world where the conquerors of a nation have boon so numerous 
as entirely to supplant, for a time, the native population and the indi- 
genous institutions of the country. Eor nearly a century Jerusalem 
was subject to kings and barons of a foreign race. The feudal system 
was imported entire, with its orders of knighthood, its « Assises,” and 
all the concomitant institutions which had grown up with the feudal 
system in Western Europe. With them, as a matter of course, came 
the hierarchy of the Eoman Church, and with it the one style of 
architecture which they then knew, or which was appropriate to their 
form of worship. 

The one point which is not at first sight obvious is, why the 
Gothic style in Palestine should be so essentially Italian, with so little 
admixture of the styles prevalent on the northern side of the Alps. 
It may have been that then, as now, the Itahans settled loosely in the 
land. We know that the trade of the Levant was at that time in the 
hands of Tenice and other Italian cities, and it is dear that it was 
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easier to send to Italy for artists and workmen, than to France and 
Germany, and much more likely that an Italian would undertake the 
erection of buildmgs m the East than a Northern architect, whose 
ideas of Palestme and its ways must have been extremely indistinct. 
Be this as it may, there is httle in the Gothic architecture of Palestine 
either as regards arrangement or details — except the plan of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre — which would excite attention as 
singular if found in the South of Italy or Sicily , and as little that 
would not seem out of place if found on our side of the Alps. 


Holy Sepulchre. 

The principal buildings erected by the Crusaders in Palestine were, 
as might be expected, the extensive additions made to the church or 
rather to the group of churches near the Holy Sepulchre — ^the dehver- 
ance of which from the hands of the inhdels was the object of that 
wonderful burst of national enthusiasm.^ 

The buildmgs on the site have been so repeatedly ruined and 
rebuilt, and so little remains now of their original features prior to the 
Crusaders* work, that it is only necessary here to state the generally 
accepted belief that the rotunda (A) shown on the upper part of the plan 
(Woodcut No. 536) represents the position of the great apse erected, by 
Constantine, round what he considered to be the sepulchre of Christ 
(marked B on plan). The great basilica which is described by Eusebius,-* 
was erected on the east side of this. This and other buildings were 
destroyed by Chosroes the Persian in 614, and portions only (those round 
the Holy Sepulchre) were restored by Modestus in 629. In 1010, the 
mad Khalif Hakem destroyed Modestus*s work, and the rotunda, as 
shown in Woodcut, was built by the Emperor Constantine Monomachus 
thirty years later. 

■^en the Crusaders reached Jerusalem, 1099 A.D., the sepulchre 
appears to have stood in a court open to the sky,® but “ covered over lest 
rain should fall upon it,** surrounded with an aisle and with five chapels 
(O.D.E.P.G,) attached to it. These the Crusaders incorporated * with 


^ For a complete description of the 
same, see ‘ The Architectural History of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem,’ by Prof Willis, 1849, the 
publications of the Palestme Exploration 
Fund, and the ‘ Holy Places of Jerusaleni,’ 
by Prof Hayter Lewis. 

* Eusebius, ‘Yita Oonstantini,’ lib. iii 
oh. xxyiii 


» Ssewulf, ‘Peregrinatio,’ &c. (a,d. 
1102-3), p 83 

* A section of the church is given in 
Prof. Willis’s work compiled partly from 
Bernardino’s work(‘ Trattato delle Piante 
al Imagini de sacri Edifizi di Terra 
Sanota,’ 1620), corrected by dimension 
taken by Mr. J. J Scoles and partly 
from models in the British Museum and 
elsewherei 
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their additions and alterations, which amounted almost to a rebuilding 
of the church. The plan (Woodcut No. 536) indicates in black those 
portions found by the Crusaders ; in half tone, those which were built 
by them, and in outline only the subsequent additions made before and 
after the great fire of 1808.^ Though entirely at variance with the 
arrangement of the basilica and independent tomb-house as adopted 
by Constantine some seven centuries earher, it would seem that the 
object of the Crusader was to preserve intact the Rotunda and the 



588. Pl«DoftbfiOhiix^ofth«Ho] 7 Sepiildue. Seda 100 ft to 1 in. 

Holy Sepulchre. The principal entrance led into what was virtually 
the main transept, with the Rotunda on the west side and the choir 
and apse on the east. At a later period the space within the crossing 
was enclosed for the Greek Church, so that the Rotunda now appears 
to be the nave, and it is in that sense that the church has been so 
often copied. The plan was commonly employed in the North of 
Europe (Woodcuts Nos. 790 to 796), and bloomed into perfection at 
Cologne in the church of St. Gereon (Woodcut No. 741). It is also 
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found at Little IVIaplestead (Woodcut No. 847), Zara (Woodcut 
No. 486), in the churches of the Temple in London, of St. Sepulchre 
at Cambridge, and elsewhere. In all these instances it consists of a 
circular nave leading to a rectangular choir terminated by an apse. 
Though primarily sepulchral in its origin, it is used m all these 
places without any reference to its original destination, and had 
become a recognised form of Christian church for the ordinary purposes 
of worship 

Though containing so many objects of mterest, the church itself is 
not large, measurmg 245 ft long internally, exclusive of the crypt and 
chapel of the cross, which 
being at a much lower level 
must have formed a crypt 
under the nave and aisles of 
the basilica. 

So far as can be judged 

from the information which 

remains to us, the style 

(before the fire of 1808, after 

which the Rotunda was 

entirely rebuilt) was tolerably 

homogeneous throughout 

The transept, now converted 

into a choir, and the apse, 

which, though commenced m 

1103, were not completed 

before 1169, show progress in 

style. All the constructive 

arches in this part of the 

building are pointed— but 

the decorative portions still £ ff 

retain the circular form fiSY Hdy Sepuldire— Plan and Elevation as it coclsted 

^ ^ ^ Bemaidinoi Anuco.) 

Owing to its situation, 

and its being so much encumbered by other buildings, the only part 
of the exterior which makes any pretension to architectural magni- 
ficence is the Southern double portal, erected apparently between 
the years 1140 and 1160. This is a rich and elegant example of 
the style of ornamentation prevalent in Sicily and Southern Italy 
in the 12th century, but among its most elaborate decoration, are 
two rich cornices of classical date, built in unsymmetrically as string- 
courses, amongst details belonging to the time of the Crusades. 
Prom their style these cornices undoubtedly belong to the age of 
Constantine, and are probably fragments of some ancient buildmgs. 
At an earlier age such fragments would probably have been more 
extensively used up ; bat in the 12th century the architects had 
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acquired conEdence in themselves and their own style, and despised 
classical arrangements both in plan and in detail. 

The sepulchre itself seems to have been rebuilt, alx)ut the year 
1555,^ or at least so thoroughly repaired that it is ddlicult to s<iy 
what its exact original form may have bcuui. Preljably it <lid not 
differ materially from that shown m the woodcut, siuc(‘ that lesembles 
the style of the 12th much more than that of the IGth century. 

Although the church of the Holy Sopulchri^ was, naturally, by far 
the gi’oatest work undertaken by the Crusaders, th(u*o are some six or 
seven other churches in Jerusalem,-^ or its immediate vicinity, which 
were erected during the 12th century. The most complete of these 
at the present day is that of St. Anno - now in course of thorough 

repair by tlu^ I<’reiich Oovormnont,* 
It is a small church, 112 ft. long 
l)y 66 ft. wid() inttu’ually, divided 
into three aisl(‘s, each Uirminating 
in an apse, and cov<u'(^d with inttu*- 
secting vaults, showing strongly- 
marked transverse nbs of the usual 
TLilian pattern tt has also a small 
dome on the inters(Hjtiioa Ix^tween the 
nave and tivinsi^pt. The windows are 
small and without trac(iry. Tt is, 
in fact, a count('ri)art of the usual 
Italian chuiH^li of the ag<\ The sames 
remarks ai>ply to Rt<». Mariii la 
Grande, Kt(». Marie Latino, th(i 
Madoloiiu^, and oth<‘r churches which 
tho Christians built in their quarter 
of tho town during tlnnr occupation, 
to repbwjo thoH(» of which tho Moslems 
had deprived tlu'in. 

One of the most perfect (jhurches 
of this age, out of Jerusalem, is that 
at Aha Gosh - tho ancient Kirjath- 
Jearim (Woodouts Nos. 538, 539). 
Extermilly it is a rcictangle, 86 ft. 
by 57 ft., with throe apses which 
do not appear externally. Under the whole is an extensive crypt. 
Though , small, it is so complete, and so elegant in all its details, 



638. Wan of Ohuicli (Kium 

JOe VogtlQ.) Sculo 50 It. to 1 in. 



639. Bast Bnd of Ohnroli at AbA OobIi. 
(From De VogtUS ) 


' Quarosimus, ‘Eluoidatio,’ u p. 386. 

’ All these are oaxofuUy desonbed aod 


boautaful work entitled, ‘ Los l^glisoB do 
la Terro Suiiite,* Paris, 1860. 

* See Appendix, note 3. 
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that it would be difficult to find anywhere a more perfect example of 
the style. As it now stands it is very much simpler and plamer than 
any Northern example of the same age would be ; but it onginally 
depended on paintmg for its decoration, and traces of this may still be 
seen on its desecrated walls. It is now used as a cattle-shed. ‘ The 

church at Ramleh is ^ 

one of the largest, and 
must originally have 
been one of the finest, 
of these Syrian churches. 

It is now used as a 
mosque, and the con- 
sequent alteration of 
its arrangement, with 
plaster and whitewash, 
have done much to 
destroy its architectural 
effect. 

At Sebaste there is 
one as large as that at 
Ramleh — 160 ft. by 

540. East End of Church at Lydda (From Do Vogufi ) 

80 ft. — and showing a 

more completely developed Gothic style than those at Jerusalem. .At 
Lydda there is another very similar in detail to that last mentioned. 
Though now only a fragment, it is one of singular elegance, and shows 
a purity of detail and arrangement not usual in Northern churches of 
that age. De Vogue is of opinion that both the last-named churches 
must have been completed before the year 1187. It is hard, however, 
to believe that an Italian Gothic style 
could have attained that degree of 

perfection so early, and if the date M ^ ^ -- ^ ^ 

assigned is correct, it is evident that g 

the pointed style was developed earlier JjL ^ S 

in the East than in the West, a cir- "" ' 

cumstance which, from our knowledge ^ IT 11 i 

of what had happened in Armenia and 541 . ApaeofChurdiatLydda 
elsewhere, is by no means improbable, so ft to 1 m. 

The date assigned to these churches is rendered more probable by 
the existence of a Gothic building, certainly as advanced as any of 
those mentioned, within the enclosure of the mosque at Hebron. If 
this was a work of the Crusaders it must have been built before 1187, 
since the Christians never had access to the place after their defeat 
M Tiberias. If not erected by them, we are forced to assume that 
the Moslems employed some Christian renegades or slaves to erect a 
1 Consult the Appendix, note 


Apae of Church at Lydda 
Scale 50 ft toliu. 
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mosque on the spot, in thoir own stylo of architocturo This is, how- 
ever, by no means improbable, since it is the only Christian chui’ch (if 
it bo one) in Palestine which has no apse. 



542 Plan of Mosque at llcbiun 
Scale 100 It to 1 in. 

TheGothlo portion la ahodod Mat k, 
th« Jewlah hatohed, and the Mahum. 
etaa ontUned. 


though there would h«n.ve boon no dilliculty in 
introducing three apses m the same manner as 
at Abil Gosh (Woodcut No, had it boon so 
desired Tt should also bo i‘einarkc^d that the 
throe aisles point southward towards Mecca, 
and that, except in styh*, it has all the 
appearance of a mosiiue. Both Christian and 
Mahometan tradition are siUuit as to its 
erection, so that thc^ deternunation of the 
question must depend on a inoie careful 
examination than has yet biKui possible. 
Whichever way it may bo di^cicU'd, it is a 
curious question It is eithi^r a Christian 
building without the arrangiffnont elsewhere 
universally indisponsablo, or it is a Moslem 
mosque in a Christian styli^ of arcliiti^^ture 


If the former, the complete development of the Italian pointed stylo 


of architecture m the East must b(^ iixod at not It^ss than half a 


century anterior to that in the W<5st. 
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BOOK III. 

FRANCK 


CHAPTER L 

CONTENTS. 

Division of subject— Pointed arches— Provence — Ohurohes at Avignon, Arles, Alet, 
Pontifroide, Maguelonne, Vienne — Oiroular churches — ^Towers — Oloisters. 


OHRONOLOOY. 


DATES. 

Charlemagne a.d. 768> 813 

BollOp first Duke of Normandy . ... 911 

Hugh Capet 987 

William XI. o( Normandy, or the Con- 
queror. 1056-1086 

Henry 1. of France 1031 

Philip 1., or TAmoareuac 1060 

Louis VI., or le Crzos 1108 

liOulB VIX*, or lo Joune . v . . . list 

St. Bernard of Clalrvaux . . . 1091-1163 

Philip H., or FAuguste 1180 

Louis VXiL, or the Lion 1223 

liouis IX, or the Saint 1228 


SATES. 

Philip HL, the Hardy A.S. 1270 

Philip IV., or the Fair 1285 

Philip VL of Valois 1328 

Battle of Crecy 1346 

John 11., the Gkiod 1360 

Charles Y., the Wise 1364 

Charles VI., the Beloved .... 1380 

Charles YIL, the Victorious. . * 1422 

Joan of Arc 1412-1481 

Louis XL 1461 

Charles VIIL . 1483 

Louis XII 1498 

Francis L 1616 


To those who do not look beyond the present, France appears to be 
one of the most homogeneous of all the countries of Europe — ^inhabited 
by a people speaking one language, professing one religion, governed 
by the same laws, and actuated by the same feelings and aspirations ; 
yet it certainly is not so in reality, and in the Middle Ages the 
distinctions between the various races and peoples were strongly 
marked and capable of easy definition. Wars, persecutions, and 
revolutions, have done much to obliterate these, and the long habit 
of living under a centralised despotism has produced a superficial 
uniformity which hides a great deal of actual diversity. The process 
of fusion commenced apparently about the reign of Louis the Saint 
(a.d. 1226), and has gone on steadily ever since. Before his time 
France was divided into six or eight great ethnographic provinces 
which might now bo easily mapped out, though their boundaries 
frequently differed widely from tlm political division of the land. 
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No systematic attempt has yet been made to construct an ethno-. 
graphic map of the country from the architectural remains, though it 
is easy to see how it might be done. What is wanted is that some 
competent archsaologist should do for the ethnography of France what 
Sir W. Smith did at the end of the last century for the geology of 
England. like that early pioneer of exact knowledge in his peculiar 
department, he must be content to wander from province to province, 
from village to village, visitmg every church, and examining every 
architectural remain, comparing one with another, tracing their 
affinities, and Rnally classifying and mapping the whole. It is 
probable that the labour of one man would hardly suffice for this 
purpose. Monographs would be required to complete the task, but 
it is one of such singular interest that it is hoped it may soon be 
undertaken. 

One of the great difficulties in attempting anything of the sort at 
present is the nomenclature. When the science is further advanced, 
such names as SiLuriau, Cambrian, &c., will no doubt be invented, but 
at present we must be content with the political name which seems 
most nearly to express the ethnographical distribution; though in 
scarcely a single instance will these be found strictly correct, all in 
consequence being open to adverse criticism. In France it frequently 
happened that two or more ethnographic provinces were united under 
one sceptre— eventually all were merged into one — and during the 
various changes that took place in the Middle Ages, it was only by 
accident that the political boundary exactly agreed for any great 
length of time with the ethnographical. 

In Germany, on the contrary, a single race is and was cut up into 
numerous political divisions, so that it becomes, from the opposite 
cause alone, equally difficult to apply a nomenclature which shall 
correctly represent the facts of the case. 

In such a work as this it would be manifestly absurd to attempt to 
adjust all this with anything like minute accuracy, but the principal 
features are so easily recognised that no great confusion can arise in 
the application of such names as are usually employed, and it is to 
be hoped that before long a better system of nomenclature will be 
invented and applied. 

We may rest assured of one thing, at aU events, which is that the 
architectural remains in France are as sufficient for the instruction 
of an ethnographic map of that country as the rocks are for the com- 
pilation of a geological survey. If the one opens out to the student 
an immense expanse of soientiRc knowledge, the other is hardly of less 
interest, though in a less extended field. There are few studies more 
pleasing than that of traciog the history of man through his works, 
and none bring the former condition of humanity so vividly back to us 
as those records which have been built into the walls of their temples 
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or their palaces by those who were thus unconsciously recording their 
feelings for the instruction of their posterity. 

The first thing that strikes the student in p.Tra.Tnining architecturally 



643. 


Diagram of the Ardhiteotaral DlvlsiaiiB of Fiance.^ 


the map of iEVance is the recurrence of the same phenomenon as was 
remarked in that of Italy, a division into two nearly equal halves by 

^ A small chart of the same sort has typical specimen at least published, it is 
been published by M, de Oaumont,* impossible to mark out more than the 
which, though an improvement, still general features of the chart. Imperfect, 
leaves much to be desired; but until however, as they are in this one, they are 
every church is examined, and every stUl more numerous and more detailed 

than it will be easy for us to foUowand to 

* * Ablogdalie d' Arohiteotnre/ p. 174. trace out m the lin^ted space of this work. 
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a boundary line ruiming east and west. In both countries, to the 
southward of this line the land was occupied by a Romanesque people 
who, though conquered, were never colonised by the Barbarians to 
such an extent as to alter their blood or consequently the ethnographic 
relations of the people. North of the line the Goths and Lombards in 
Italy, and the Franks m Gaul, settled in such numbers as to influence 
very considerably the status of the races, in some instances almost to 
the obliteration of their leading characteristics. 

In France the boundary line follows the valley of the Loire near 
its northern edge till it passes behind Tours; it crosses that river 
between that city and Orleans, follows a somewhat devious course to 
Lyons, and up the valley of the Rhone to Geneva. 

In the Middle Ages the two races were roughly designated as 
those speaking the Langue d'oc and the Langue d’ceil — somewhat 
more correctly those to the south were called Romance,^ those to the 
north Frankish ; but the truth is, the distinction is too broad to be 
now clearly defined,* and we must descend much more into detail 
before any satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at. 

On the south of the Hne, one of the most beautiful as well as 
the best defined architectural provinces is that I have ventured to 
designate as Provence or Provencal. Its limits are very nearly 
coincident with those of Gallia Narbonensis, and “ Narbonese ” would 
consequently be a more correct designation, and would be adopted if 
treating of a classical style of art. It has, however, the defect of 
including Toulouse, which does not belong to the province, and 
consequently the name afiects an accuracy it does not possess. It 
may, therefore, be better at present to adopt the vague name of 
the “ Provence ” par excellence, especially as Provencal is a word 
applied by French authors to literary matters much in the sense 
it is here used to define an architectural division. The whole of 
the south coast of France from the Alps to the Pyrenees belongs 
to this province, and it extends up the valley of the Rhone as far 
as Lyons, and is generally bounded by the hills on either side of 
that river. 

Perhaps the best mode of defining the limits of the Aquitanian 
province would be to say that it includes aU those towns whose 
names end with the Basque article oc, consequently indicating the 
presence at some former period of a people speahing that language 
or something very closely allied to it, or at all events differing from 

^ The use of this term is a little from those of Teutonic orig^, and is 
awkward at first from its haying another here used m precisely the same sense as 
meaning in English; it has, however, appbed to architecture — ^to those siyles 
been long used by English etymologists derived from the Roman, but one degree 
to distinguish the Romance languages, more removed from it tba.T' the early 
such as Italian, Spanish, and French, phase of the Romanesque. 
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those of the rest of France. Jt is only on the eastward that the 
line seems difficult to define. There are some towns, such as Barjac, 
Quissac, Gignac, in the vaUey of the Rhone, in situations that would 
seem to belong to Provence, and until their churches are examined it 
is impossible to say to which they belong. On the south Aquitama is 
bounded by the Pyrenees, on the west by the sea, and on the North 
by a line running nearly straight from the mouth of the Garonne to 
Langeac, near to Le Puy-en-Y elay. 

The third is designated that of Anjou, or the Angiovine, from its 
most distinguished province. This includes the lower part of the 
Loire, and is bounded on the north-east by the Cher. Between it and 
the sea is a strip of land, including the Angoumois, Saintonge, and 
Yend^e, which it is not easy to know where to place. It may belong, 
so far as we yet know, to either Aqidtania or Anjou, or possibly may 
deserve a separate title altogether ; but in the map it is annexed for 
the present to Poitou or the Angiovine province. 

In Brittany the two styles meet, and are so mixed together that it 
is impossible to separate them. In that district there is neither pure 
Romance nor pure Frankish, but a style partaking of the peculiarities 
of each without belonging to either. 

Besides these, there is the small and secluded district of Auvergne, 
having a style peculiarly its own, which, though certainly belonging 
to the southern province, is easily distinguished from any of the 
neighbouring styles, and is one of the most pleasing to be found of an 
ew:ly age in France. 

Beyond this to the eastward lies the great Burgundian province, 
having a well-defined and well-marked style of its own, influenced by 
or influencing all those around it. Its most marked characteristic is 
what may be called a mechanical mixture of the classical and mediseval 
styles without any real fusion. Essentially and constructively the 
style is Gothic, but it retained the use of Corinthian pilasters and 
classical details till late in the Middle Ages : Burgundy was also in the 
Middle Ages the country of monasticism pwr excdlence — a circumstance 
which had considerable influence on her forms of art. 

Taking, then, a more general view of the southern province, it 
will be seen that if a line were drawn from Marseilles to Brest, it 
would pass nearly through the middle of it. At the south-eastern 
extremity of sudh a line we should find a style almost purely 
Romanesque, passing by slow and equal gradations into a Gothic 
form at its other terminaL 

On tumiog to the Frankish province the case is somewhat de- 
ferent. Paris is here the centre, from which everything radiates: 
RTid though the Norman invasion, and other troubles of those times, 
with the rebuilding mania of the 13th century, have swept away 
nearly all traces of the early buildings, stiU it is easy to see how the 
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Gothic style arose in the Isle of France, and how it spread from 
thence to all the neighbouring provinces. 

In consequence, however, of the loss of its early buddings, and of 
its subsequent pre-eminence and supercession of the earher styles, the 
description of its features naturally follows that of the subordinate 
provinces, and concludes the history of the mediicval styles in Prance. 

Not to multiply divisions, we may include in the Northern province 
many varieties that will afterwards be marked as distinct in maps of 
French architecture, especially at the south-east, where the Nivemois 
and Bourbonnois, i£ not deserving of separate honours, at least consist 
of such a complete mixture of the Frankish and Burgundian with the 
Southern styles, that they cannot strictly be said to belong to any one 
in particular, though they partake of all. The Northern, however, is 
ceitainly the predominant element, and with that therefore they should 
be classed. 

To the westward lies the architectural province of Normandy, one 
of the most vigorous offshoots of the Frankish style . and from the 
power of the Norman dukes in the 11th and 12th centuries, and the 
accidental circumstance of its prosperity in those centuries when 
the rest of France was prostrate from their ravages and tom by 
internal dissensions, the Romanesque style shows itself here with a 
vigour and completeness not found elsewhere. It is, however, evidently 
only the Frankish style based remotely on Roman tradition, but which 
the Barbarians used with a freedom and boldness which soon converted 
it into a purely national form. This soon ripened into the complete 
Gothic style of the 13th century, which was so admired that it soon 
spread over the whole face of Europe, and became the type of all Gothic 
architecture 

Alsace is not included in this enumeration, as it certainly belongs 
architecturally to Germany. Lorraine too is more German than 
French, and if included at all, must be so as an exceptional transitional 
province. French Flanders belonged, in the Middle Ages, to the 
Belgian provinces behind it, and may therefore also be disregarded at 
present : but even after rejecting all these, enough is still left to render 
it difficult to remember and follow all the changes in style introduced 
by these different races, and which marked not only the artistic but the 
political state of France during the Middle Ages, when the six terri- 
torial peers of France, the Counts of Toulouse, Aquitame, Normandy, 
Burgundy, Champagne, and Flanders, represented the six principal 
provinces of the kingdom, under their suzerain, the Count or B^g of 
Paris. These very divisions might now be taken to represent the 
architectural distinctions, were it not that ‘the pre-eminence of these 
great princes belongs to a later epoch than the architectural divisions 
which we have pointed out, and which we must now describe some- 
what more at lengthu 
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Pointed Arches. 

Before proceeding to describe these various styles in detail, it may 
add to the clearness of what follows if the mode in which the pomted 
arch was first mtroduced into Christian architecture is previously 
explained It has already been shown that the pomted arch with 
radiating voussoirs was used by the Assyrians as early as the time of 
Sargon in the 8th century B c., and* by the Ethiopians as early as that 
of Tirhakah. The Etrurians and Pelasgi used the form probably 
twelve centuries before the Christian era, but constructed it with 
horizontal courses To come nearer, however, to our own time, the 
Saracens certainly adopted it at Cairo in the first century of the 
Hegira,^ and employed it generally if not universally, and never 
apparently used a round arch after the erection of the mosque of Ebn 
Tultin, A D 879. 

The Romanesque traditions, however, prevented the Christians 
from adopting it in Europe till forced to do it from constructive 
necessities , and the mode of its introduction into the early churches in 
Provence renders them singularly important m enablmg us to arrive at 
a correct solution of this much mooted question. ^ 

It IS hardly worth while discussmg whether the form was borrowed 
from the East, where it had been used so long before it was known — or 
at least before we are aware of its bemg known — in Europe, It may 
be that the Pelasgic Greeks left examples of it in Provence, or that 
persons trading to the Levant from Marseilles became familiar with its 
uses j or it may be, though very unlikely, that it was really re-invented 
for the purposes to which it was apphed. 

In whatever way it was introduced, it at least seems certain that 
all the churches of Provence, from the age of Charlemagne to that of 
St. Louis, were vaulted, and have their vaults constructed on the 
principle of the pointed arch. It has nevertheless long been a received 
dogma with the antiquaries of Prance, as well as with those of England, 
that the pointed arch was first introduced in the 12th century — the 
first example being assumed to be the work of Abbot Suger at St. 
Denis (1144-62), ihe result of which is that all who have written on 
the subject of Provengal architecture have felt themselves forced to 


^ There seems to be some doubt about 
the age of the pointed ardies m the 
mosque of Amih; the earliest authen- 
ticated arches of that form are found m 
the Nilometer in the island of Boda 
which is fixed by Mr Lane as 861 a d., 
eighteen years older than that of 
Tulfin*— XS j>. 


* For the detail of the argument I 
must refer the reader to a paper read by 
me to the Institute of British Arcluteots 
on June 18th, 1849, and published in the 
‘ Builder,’ and other papers of the time 
See also a paper read in the same plao« 
in the following month (July, 1849), by 
Sir Gardner Wilkmson* 
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ascribe the age of the churches in question, or at least of their roofs, 
a date subsequent to this period. 

The use to which the Provengal architects apphed the pointed arch 
will be evident from the annexed diagram, the left-hand portion of 
which is a section of the roof of one of the churches at Vaison. The 
object' evidently was to lay the roof or roofing-tiles directly on the 
vault, as the Romans had done on their domes, and also, so far as we 
know, on those of their thermte. Had they used a circular vault for 
this purpose, it is evident, from Jihe right-hand side of the diagram, 
that to obtam a straight-lmed roof externally, and the necessary water- 
shed, it would have been requisite to load the centre of the vault to a 
most dangerous extent, as at a ; whereas whh the pointed arch it only 
required the small amount of filling up shown at b, and even that 
might have been avoided by a little contiivance if thought necessary. 



By adoptmg the pointed form the weights are so distributed as to 
ensure stabihty and to render the vault self-supporting. It has already 
been observed that the Gothic architects everywhere treated their 
vaults as mere false ceilings, covermg them with a roof of wood — an 
expedient highly objectionable in itself, and the cause of the destruc- 
tion, by fire or from neglect, of almost all the churches we now find in 
ruins all over Europe , whereas, had they adhered either to the Roman 
or Romance style of roofing, the constant upholding hand of man would 
not have been required to protect their buildings from decay. 

The one obstacle in the way of the general adoption of this mode 
of roofing was the dfficulty of applying it 'to intersecting vaults. The 
Romans, it is true, had conquered the difficulty , so had the Byzantine 
architects, as we have already seen, displaying the ends of the vaults 
as ornaments , and even at St. Mark’s, Yenice, this system is adopted, 
and with the additional advantage of the pointed arch might have 

been carried further. Still it; must be confessed that it was not easy 

that it required more skill in construction and a better class of masonry 
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than was then available to do this efficiently and well. The con- 
sequence IS, that all the Romance pointed vaults are simple tunnel- 
vaults without intersections, and that the Gothic architects, when they 
adopted the form, slurred over the difficulty by hiding the upper sides 
of their vaults beneath a temporary wooden roof, which protected them 
from the injuries of the weather. This certainly was one of the 
greatest mistakes they made had they carefully profiled and orna- 
mented the exterior of the stone roofs in the same manner as they 
ornamented the inside, their buildings would have been not only much 
more beautiful, but much more peimanent, and the style would have 
been saved fi*om the principal falsity that now deforms it. Even as it 
is, if we wished inteUigently to adapt the Gothic to our purposes, 
instead of merely copying it, this is one of the pomts to which we 
ought first to turn our attention. 

Another circumstance which may be alluded to here, when speak- 
ing on this subject, which led to the adoption of the pointed arch at 
an early age in the southern provinces of France, was the use of domes 
as a roofing expedient. These, it is true, are not found in Provence, 

546. Fig. 1. Fig 2 Fig 3. 

but they are common in Aquitaine and Anjou — some of them certaialy 
of the 11th century, and there can be httle doubt but that these are 
not the earliest, though their predecessors have perished or have not 
yet been brought to hght 

There is no one who has studied the subject who is not aware how 
excellent, as a constructive expedient, the pointed arch is as applied to 
intersecting vaults, but it is not so generally understood why it was 
equally necessary in the construction of domes. So long as these 
rested on drums rising from the ground the circular form sufficed ; but 
when it became necessary to rest them on pendentives in the angles 
of square or octagonal buildings, the case was widely different The 
early Byzantine architects — ^in Sta. Sophia, for instance — did fit pen- 
dentives to circular arches, but it was with extreme difficulty, and 
required very great skill both in setting out and in execution. But 
the superiority of the pointed form was perceived at an early date ; 
and the Saracens, who were trammelled by no traditions, adopted 
it at once as a doming expedient and adhered to it as exclusively 
as the Gothic architects did in the construction of their vaults — 
and for the same reason — simply because it was the best mode of 
construction. 
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It is easy to explain why this should be so. In the diagram on the 
preceding page, fig. 1 represents the pendentives of a dome resting on 
circular arches At a they become evanescent, and for some distance 
from the centre are so weak that it is only by concealed construction 
that they can be made to do their work. When the pomted arch is 
introduced, as in fig. 2, not only is great freedom obtained in spacing, 
but the whole becomes constructively correct ; when, as in fig. 3, an 
octagonal arrangement is adopted, the whole becomes still more simple 
and easy, and very little adjustment is required to fit a dome to an 
octagon : and if the angles are again cut ofi^ so as to form a polygon of 
16 sides, all the exigencies of construction are satisfied. 

At St. Front, Perigueux, at Moissac, and at Loohes, we find the 
pointed arch, introduced ciyidently for this purpose, and f onmng a class 



646, Section of CJliiirch at Oaxcassomie, with the outer aisles added In the wth century. No scale. 


of roofs more like those of mosques in Cairo than any other buildings in 
Europe, It is true they now look bare and formal— their decorations 
having been originaUy painted on stucco, which has pealed off'; but 
still the variety of form and perspective they afford internally, and the 
character and truthfulness they give to the roof as seen &om without, 
are such advantages that we cannot but regret that these two expe- 
dients of stone external roofs and domes were not adopted in Gothic. 
Had the great architects of that style in the 13th centuiy carried out 
these with their characteristic zeal and earnestness, they might have 
left us a style in every respect infinitely more perfect and more beau- 
tiful than the one they invented, and which we are copying so servilely, 
instead of trying, with our knowledge and means of construction, to 
repair the errors and omissions of our forefathers, and out of the 
inheritanee they have left us to work out something mcwre beautiful 
« See AppsndiZ) note 
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and more ■worthy of our greater 3re£uaement and more advanced 
civilisation. 

The practice of the Greeks in respect to their roofs was a curious 
contrast to that of the mediaeval architects. Their architecture, as 
before remarked, being essentially external, while that of the Middle 
Ages was internal, they placed the stone of their roofs on the outside, 
and took the utmost pains to arrange the covermg ornamentally ; but 
they supported all this on a framework of wood, which in every 
instance has perished. It is difficult to say which was the greater 
xuistake of the two. Both were wrong without doubt. The happy 
medium seems to be that which the Bomance architects aimed at — a 
complete homogeneous roof, made of the most durable materials and 
ornamented, both externally and internally , and there can be little 
doubt but that this is the only legitimate and really artistic mode of 
effecting this purpose, and the one to which attention should now be 
turned.^ 

This early mode of employing the pointed arch is so little under- 
stood generally that, before leaving this branch of the subject, it may 
be well to quote one other example with a perfectly authentic date. 

The Ohurch of St. Nazaire at Oarcassoime was dedicated by Pope 
Urban II, in 1096. It was not then quite complete, but there seems 
no doubt but that the nave, as we now find it, was finished by the year 
1 100. As will be seen from the annexed section, the side aisles and all 
the openings are constnicted with round arches ; but the difficulty of 
vaulting the nave forced on the architects the introduction of the 
pointed arch. It is here constructed solid with fiat nbs over each 
pillar, and without any attempt to pierce it for the introduction of 
light ; and as the west end is blocked up — ^fortified in fact — ^the result 
is gloomy enough. 

This example is also interesting when looked at from another point 
of view. If we turn back to "Woodcuts Nos. 187 and 188, and compare 
them with this section, we shall be able to gauge exactly the changes 
which were introduced and the progress that was made, during the 
1000 years that elapsed between the erection of these two buildings. 
In the plan of the temple of Diana at Nlmes, we have the same three- 
aisled arrangement as at Carcassonne. Their dimensions are not very 
dissimilar ; the nave at Nimes is 27 ft. wide, the aisles 7^ ft. in the 
clear. At Carcassonne this becomes 25 ft. and 10 ft. respectively. The 
aisles are in the early example separated from the nave by screen 
walls, adorned with pillars which are mere ornaments. In the later 


^ The Scotch and Irish Celts seem to 
have had a oonoeption of this truth, and 
in both those oountnes ■we find some 
bold attempts at tne stone roofs: the 
yoL. IX 


influence, 1 owever, of the Gothic races 
overpowered them, and the mixed roof 
became universal. 

K 
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examples the pillars have become the main support of the roof, the wall 
being omitted between them. 

The roof of the nave in both instances is adorned with flat ribs, one 
over each pillar , but at Nimes the nb is rather wider than the space 
between. At Carcassonne the rib occupies only one-fourth of the 
width of the bay. One of their most striking diiFerences is, that Nimes 
displays all that megahthic grandeur for which the works of the 
Romans were so remarkable , while at Carcassonne the masonry is little 
better than rubble. It need hardly be added that the temple displays 
an elegance of detail which charms the most fastidious taste, while 
the decoration of the church is rude and fantastic, though no doubt 
picturesque and appropriate. The last remark must not, however, be 
understood as a reproach to Gothic art, for the choir of this very church, 
and the two outer arches shown in the woodcut No. 646, were rebuilt 
in the year 1331, with an elegance of detail which, in a constructive 
sense, would shame the best classical examples. The nave is a tentative 
example of a rude age, when men were inventing, or trying to invent, 
a new style, and before they quite knew how to set about it. The 
builders of Carcassonne had this temple at Nimes standing, probably 
much more complete than it is now, within 120 miles of them, and 
they were attempting to copy it as best they could. It is probable, 
however, they had also other models besides this one, and certain 
that this was not the first attempt to reproduce them. The differ- 
ences are considerable, but the similarities are so great that we 
ought rather to be astonished that ten centuries of experience and 
effort had not showzi more progress than we find. 


PBOvmsrcB. 

There are few chapters in the history of mediaeval architecture 
which it would be more desirable to have fully and carefully written 
than that of the style of Provence from the retirement of the Romaxxs 
to the accession of the Franks. This country, from various causes, 
retained more of its former civilisation through the dark ages than 
any other, at least on this side of the Alps. Such a history, however, 
is to be desired more in an archaeological than in an architectural point 
of view ; for the Provencal churches, compared with the true Gk>thic, 
though numerous and elegant, are small, and most of them have 
undergone such alterations as to prevent us from judging correctly of 
their original effect. 

Among the ProvenQal churches, one of the most remarkable is 
Notre Dame de Donas, the cathedral at Avignon (Woodcut No. 647). 
Like all the others, its dimensions are small, as compared with those in 
the northern province, as it is only 200 ft. in length, and the nave about 
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20 ft. in width The side aisles have been so altered and rebuilt, that 
it is difficult to say what their plan and dimensions originally may 
have been 

The most remarkable feature and the least altered is the porch, 
which IS so purely Romanesque that it might almost be said to be 
copied from such examples as the arches on the bridge of Chamas 
(Woodcut No. 221}. It presents, however, all that attenuation of the 
horizontal features which is so characteristic of the Lower Empire, and 
cannot rank higher than the Carlovingian era ; though it is not quite 
so easy to determine how much more modern it may be. The same 



547, Porch of Notro Daolo de Dorns, Avignoti (l«ruui Laburdo's ' Monuments do 1& Fiance ) 


ornaments are found in the interior, and being integral parts of the 
ornamentation of the pointed roof, have led to various theories to 
account for this copying of classical details after the penod at which 
it was assumed that the pointed arch had been introduced. It has 
been sufficiently explained above, how early this was the case as a 
vaulting expedient in this quarter ; and that difficulty being removed, 
we may safely ascribe the whole of the essential parts of this church 
to a period not long, if at all, subsequent to the age of Charlemagne. 

Next perhaps in importance to this, is the church of St. Trophime 
at Arles, the nave of which, with its pointed vault, probably belongs 
to the same age, though its porch (Woodcut No. 548), instead of being 

Tf 9. 
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the earliest part as in the last instance, is here the most modern, 
having been erected in the 11th century, when the church to which it 
is attached acquired additional celebrity by the tr«T.nslation of the body 
of St. Trophime to a final resting-place within its walls. As it is, it 
forms a curious and interesting pendent to the one last quoted, showing 
how in the course of two centuries the style had passed fioin debased 
Roman to a purely native form, still retaining a strong tradition of 
its origin, but so used and so ornamented that, were we not able to 



Pordi of St Troplilme, Arloe. (Prom Chapuy, ‘ Moyen Ago Monumental/) 


trace back the steps one by one by which the porch at Avignon led 
to that of Arles, we might almost be inclined to doubt the succession. 

The porches at Aix, Ouxa, Ooustonges, Prados, Valoabro, Tarasoon, 
and elsewhere in this province, form a series of singular interest, and 
of great beauty of detail mixed with all the rich exuberance of our own 
iN^orman doorways, and follow one another by such easy gradations 
that the relative age of each may easily be determined. 

The culmioating example is that at St. Gilles, near the mouths of 
the Rhone, which is by far the most elaborate church of its class, but 
SO classical in many of its details, that it probably is somewhat oarliep 
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than this one at Aries, which it resembles in many respects, though 
far exceedmg it in magniliccnce. It consists of three such porches 
placed side by side, and connected together by colonnades — if they 
may be so called — and sculpture of the richest class, foiming altogether 
a frontal decoration unsurpassed except in the northern churches of 
the 13th century Such porches, however, as those of Rheims, Amiens, 
and Chartres, surpass even these in elaborate lichness and in dimen- 
sions, though it may be questioned if they are really more beautiful in 
design. 



There is another church of the Oarlovingian era at Orange, and one 
at Nimos, probably belonging to the 9th or 10th century; both how- 
ever very n.-uch injured by alterations and repairs. In the now deserted 
city of Vaison there are two churches, so classical in their style, that 
we are not surprised at M Laborde,^ and the French antiquaries in 
general, classing them as remains of the classical period. In any 
other country on this side of the Alps such an inference would be in- 
evitable ; but here another code of criticism must be applied to them. 
The oldest, the chapel of St. Quinide, belongs probably to the 9th or 
10th century. It is small but remarkably elegant and classical in the 

* Laborde, < Monuments de la France,’ vol. 1 p. 92, plates oxv. and exvi 
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the age, though retaumig the classical forms in a most unexpected 


degree. 

The rest of the church is as elegant as these parts, though far less 


classical, the necessities of vault- 
ing and construction requiring a 
different mode of treatment, and 
a departure from conventional 
forms, which the architect does 
not seem to have considered 
himself at liberty to employ in 
the apse. 

Another singularly elegant 
specimen of this style is the 
church of St. Paul-Trois- 
Ch&teaux, near Avignon (Wood- 
cuts Nos. 551 , 552). Its details 
are so elegant and so classical 
that it might almost be mistaken 
for a building of the Lower 
Empire anterior to Justinian’s 
time. Its plan, however, and the 
details of its construction, prove 
that it belongs to a much more 
modem date ; VioUet le Due 
would even bring it down as low 
as the 12th century. It hardly 
seems possible that it should be 
so modern as this ; but the truth 
is, the whole history of the 
Romance style m this province 
has still to be written.^ It has 
not yet been examined with the 
care it deserves by any competent 
authority, and till it is we must 
be content with the knowedge 
that, in the neighbourhood of the 
Bouohes du Rhdne, there exists a 
group of churches which, drawing 
their inspiration from the classical 
remains with which the country 
is studded, exhibit an elegance of 



661. Elevation of half one Bay of the Extenor of 
St Paul-Troli-Chfiteaux 



652. Half Bay of loterior of St Panl-Troto-Ohateanx. 
(From the * Axebives dee Monmnente Hletorlques 

design as exquisite as it is in strange 


* [A valuable and well-illustrated work, 
entitled ^ The Arohiteoture of Provence 
and the Bivxera, Edinburgh, 1888,' by- 
Mr. David MaoOibbon, has since added 
to our knowledge in this respect. Mr. 


MaoGibbon accepts the date of 12tih 
century for the Chuioh of St. Paul- 
Trois-Ohftteaux, and attnbutes its Roman 
character to anoient work in the pro- 
vinces.— E d.J 
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contrast -with the rude vigour — almost vulgarity — which characterised 
the works of the Normans in the opposite corner of the land at the 
same penod. 

Passing from the round-arched to the pointed modifications of 
this style, the church at Fontifroide, near Narbonne, shows it in its 
completeness, perhaps better than any other example. There, not only 
the roof is pointed, but all the constructive openings have assumed the 
same forms. The wmdows and doorways, it is true, still retain their 
circular heads, and did retain them as long as the native style flourished 
— ^the pointed-headed opening being only introduced by the Franks 
when they occupied this country in the time of Simon de Montfort. 

The section across the nave (Woodcut 653) shows the form of the 
central vault, which the longitudinal section shows to be a plain 
tunnel-vault unbroken by any intersection throughout the whole 



683. Longitudinal and Cross Section of FontiAvIde Ohnrtdi. (From Tailor and Nudiui .) 


length of the nave. The side aisles are roofed with half vaults, form- 
ing abutments to the central arches — ^tho advantage of this construc- 
tion being, as before explained, that the tiles or paving-stones of the 
roof rest directly on the vault without the intervention of any car- 
pentry. Internally also the building displays much elegant simplicity 
and constructive propriety. Its chief defect is the darkness of the 
vault from the absence of a clerestory, which though tolerable in the 
bright sunshine of the South, could not be borne in the more gloomy 
North. It was to correct this, as we shall afterwards perceive, that 
in the North the roof of the aisles was first raised to the height of that 
of the central nave, light being admitted through a gallery. Next 
the upper roof the aisles was out away, with the exception of mere 
strips or ribs left as flying buttresses. Lastly, the central vault was 
cut up by intersections, so as to obtain space for windows to the very 
height of the ridge. It was this last expedient that necessitated the 
adoption of the pointed-headed window. It might never have been 
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i)itroduc6(l but for th.G invention of painted but tbis requiring 
larger openings, compelled the arcMtects to bring these windows close 
up to the lines of the constructive vaulting, and so follow its forms. 
In the South, however, painted glass never was, at least in the age of 
which we are now speakmg, a favourite mode of decoration, and the 
windows remained so small as never to approach or interfere in any 
way with the Imes of the vault, and they therefore retained their 
national and more beautiful circular-headed termination. The modes 
of introducing light are, however, undoubtedly the most defective part 
of the arrangements of the Provencal churches, and have given rise 
to its being called a “ cavern-like Gothic ” ^ from the gloom of their 
interiors as compared with the 
glass walls of their Northern 
rivals. Still it by no means 
follows that this was an inherent 
characteristic of the style, which 
could not have been remedied 
by further experience, but it 
is probable that no ingenuity 
would ever have enabled this 
style to display these enormous 
surfaces of painted glass, the 
introduction of which was, if 
not the only, at least the 
principal motive of all those 
changes which took place in the 
Frankish provinces.® 

It would be tedious to 
attempt to describe the numer- 
ous churches of the 11th and 
12th centuries which are found 
in every considerable town in this province : some of them, however, 
such as Bine, St. Guillem du Desert, St. Martin de Landres, Yignogoul, 
Valmagne, Lod^ve,® &o., deserve particular attention, as exemplifying 
this style, not only in its earlier forms, but after it had passed into 
a pointed style, though differing very considerably from that of the 
North. Among those there- is no church more interesting than the 
old fortalice-like church of Maguelonne, which, from its exposed 
situation, open to the attacks of Saracenic corsairs as well as Christian 
robbers, looks more like a baronial castle than a peaceful church. One 
of its doorways shows a curious admixture of classical, Saracenic, and 



fi54 Doorway in Church at Mafipaelonne. 

(From Renouvler, * MomumeutB de ^ Languedoc ') 


1 Wood^s * Letters of an architect.’ vol. | * These are aJl illustrated more or less 

1. p. 168. completely hy Kenouvier, 'Monuments 

B See Appendix, note 8. | de Bas Languedoc.’ Montpellier. 1840. 
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Gothic taste, which could only be found here ; and as it bears a date 
(1178), it marks an epoch in the style to which it belongs. 

Had it been completed, the church of St. Gilles would perhaps 
have been the most splendid of the province. Its portal has already 
been spoken of, and is certainly without a rival , and the lower church, 
which belongs to the 11th century, is worthy of its magnilicence. It 
was, however, either never finished, or was subsequently ruined along 
with the upper church, which was commenced in the year 1116 by 
Raymond IV., Count of St GiUes. This too was probably never com- 
pleted, or, if it was, it was rumed m the wars with the Huguenots. 

and though wanting the richness of the 
earlier examples, it perhaps surpasses 
them all in the excellence of its masonry, 
and the architectural propriety of all its 
parts. 

Besides these, there is an important 
church at Valence of the 11th century, 
which seems to be an almost expiring 
effort of the “ cavern-like ” style. In 
other respects it resembles the Northern 
styles so much as almost to remove it 
from the Provengal class. This is oven 
more true of the cathedral at Vienne, 
which is nevertheless the largest and 
finest of the churches of Provence, but 
which approaches, both in style and 
locality, very closely to the Burgundian 
churches. 

Its plan is extremely simple, having 
no transept and no aisle trending round 
the apse, as is the case with most of the 
Northern churches. It consists of throe 
aisles, the central one 35 ffc. wide between 
The buttresses are internal, as was usual 
in the South, forming chapels, and making up the whole width 
externally to 113 ft. by a length over all of 300, so that it covers 
somewhere about 30,000 sq. ft. This is only half the dimensions of 
some of the great Northern cathedrals, but the absence of transepts, 
and its generally judicious proportions, make this church look much 
larger than it really is. 

The west front and the three western bays are of the 16th century ; 
the next seven are of an early style of pointed architecture, with semi- 
Roman pilasters, which will be described in speakmg of Burgundian 
architecture, and which belong probably to the 1 1th or beginning of 
the 12th century. The apse is ascribed to the year 952, but there are 


Even in its present state. 



5G5 Cathedral, Vfeimfi. (From Wie- 
beldng) S^lUOfttolin 

the piers, the others 14 ft. 
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no drawings on which su£5.cient dependence can be placed to determine 
the date. 

Besides this, there is another church, St Andre le Bas at Vienne, 
belonging to the 11th century, whose tower is one of the most pleasing 
instances of this kind of composition in the province, and though 
evidently a lineal descendant of the Homan and Italian campaniles, 
displays an amount of design seldom met with beyond the Alps, 


OlBOULAB ChTTROHES. 

The round shape seems never to have been a favourite for sacred 
buildings in Provence, and consequently was never worked into the 
apses of the churches nor became an important adjunct to them. One 
of the few examples found is a small baptistery attached to the cathe- 
dral at Aix, either very ancient or built with ancient materials, and 
now painfully modernised. At Riez there is a circular detached 
baptistery, usually, like the churches at 
Vaison, called a pagan temple, but 
evidently of Christian origin, though the 
pillars in the interior seem undoubtedly 
to have been borrowed from some more 
ancient and classical edilice But the 
finest of its class is the church at Rieux, 
probably of the 1 1th century. Internally the 
vault IS supported by 4 piers and 3 pillars, 
producing an irregularity far from pleasing, sw- nS ) 

and without any apparent motive. 

At Planes is another church the plan of which deserves to be quoted, 
if not for its merit, at least for its singularity . it is a triangle with an 
apse attached to each side, and supporting a circular part terminating 
in a plain roof. As a constructive puzzle it is curious, but it is doubt- 
ful how far any legitimate use could be made of such a cobprice. 

There is, so fox as I know, only one triapsal church, that of 
St. Croix at Mont Majour near Arles. Built as a sepulchral chapel, 
it is a singularly gloomy but appropriate erection , but it is too tall 
and too bare to rank high as a building even for such a purpose. 



Towbbs. 

Provence is far from being rich in towers, which never seem there 
to have been favourite forms of architectural display. That of 
St. Ajadr4 le Bas at Vienne has already been alluded to, but this at 
Puissalicon (Woodcut No. 657) near B6ziers is even more typical of 
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the style, and standing as it now does in solitary grandeur among the 
rums of the church once attached to it, has a diginty seldom possessed 
by such monuments In style it resembles the towers of Italy more 
than any found farther north, but it is not without pecuhai ities that 
point to a different mode of elaborating this peculiar feature fioin 
anythmg found elsewhere As a design its principal defect seems to 
be a want of lightness in the upper storey. The smgle circular opening 

there is a mistake m a building 
gradually growmg lighter towards its 
summit. 

These towers were very seldom, if 
ever, attached symmetrically to the 
churches When height was made 
an object, it was more frequently 
attamed by caiTymg up the dome at 
the mtersectiou of the choir witli 
the nave. At Arles this is done by 
a heavy square tower, gradually 
dimiiushmg, but still massive to the 
top , but m most instances the squai'e 
becomes an octagon, and this ag«un 
passes into a circle, which terminates 
the composition. One of the best 
specimens of this class of domes, if 
they may be so called, is the chunjh 
of Cruas (Woodcut No. ^58), whore 
these parts are pleasingly subordin- 
ated, and form, with the apses on 
which they rest, a very beautiful 
composition. The defect is the tilotl 
roofs or offsets at the junction of the 
various storeys, which give an appear- 
6M.T«w»«tp»taaacon. (Rom B*n™vicr ) weakness, as if the upper 

parts could slide, like the joints of a telescope, one into the other. 
This could easily be avoided, and probably was so in the original 
design. If this were done, we have here the principle of a more 
pleading crowning member at an intersection than was afterwards used 
in pointed architecture and capable of being applied to domes of 
any extent. 

Cloisters. 

Nearly all, and certainly all the more important churches of which 
we have been speakmg, were collegiate, and in such establishments 
the cloister forms as important a part as the church itself, and fre- 
quently the more beautiful object of the two. In our own cold wot 
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climate the cloisters lose much of their appropriateness 3 still, they 
always were used, and always with a pleasmg efiect ; but in the warm 
sunny South their charm is increased tenfold. The artists seem to 
have felt this, and to have devoted a large share of their attention to 
these objects — creating, in fact, a new style of architecture for this 
special purpose 

With us the arcades of a cloister are generally, if not always, a 
range of unglazed windows, presenting the same features as those of 
the church, which, though beautiful when filled with glass, are some- 
what out of place without that indispensable adjunct In the South 



668, Olmrcb ai Cruas. (From Taylor and Nodlcr ) 

the cloister is never a window, or anything in the least approaching to 
it in design, but a range of small and elegant pillars, sometimes single, 
sometimes coupled, generally alternately so, and supporting arches of 
light and elegant design, all the features being of a character suited to 
the place where they are used, and to that only. 

The cloister at Arles has long occupied the attention of travellers 
and artists, and perhaps no building, or part of one, in this style has 
been so often drawn or so much admired. Two sides of it are of the 
same age and in the same style SbS the porch (Woodcut No. 648), and 
equally beautiful. The other two are somewhat later, the columns 
supporting pointed instead of round arches. At Aix there is another 
similar to that at Arles, and fragments of such colonnades are found 
in many places. That of Fontifroide (Woodcut No. 659) is one of the 
most complete and perfect, and some of its capitals are treat}ed wjith a 
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freedom and boldness, and at the same time with an elegance, not 
often rivalled anywhere. They even excel — ^for the purpose at least 
— ^the German capitals of the same age. Those at Elne are more 
curious than those of any other cloister in France, so far as I know 
— some of them showing so distinct an imitation of Egyptian work as 
instantly to strike any one at all familiar with that style. Yet they 
are treated with a lightness and freedom so wholly mediaeval as to 
show that it is possible to copy the spirit without a servile adherence 
to the form. Here, as in all the examples, every capital is different 
— the artists revelling in freedom from restraint, and sparing neither 
time nor pains. We hnd in these examples a dehcacy of handling 
and refinement of feelmg far more characteristic of the South than of 
the ruder North, and must admit that their architects have in these 
cloisters produced objects with which nothing of the kind we have in 
England can compete 
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Chnrolies at P^rigueux, Souillao, Angoiadme, Alby, TotdotiaG, Oonquos, 
Tours— Tombs 


The moment you pass the hillfi forming the watershed between the 



662p Plan of St, Front, Pori|?qetix (From F deVeneUb, 
* Architecture Bvraiitlne en France.') 

Sea>e 100 ft. to 1 in. 


rivers flowing to the Mediter- 
ranean and those which debouch 
into the Bay of Biscay, you 
become aware of having loft 
the style we have just, boon 
describing to enter upon a now 
architectural province. This 
province possesses two distinct 
and separate stylos, very unlike 
one another both in character 
and detail The first of these 
is a round arched tunnel- 
vaidted Gothic stylo, more 
remarkable for the grandeur 
of its conceptions than for the 
success with which those con- 
ceptions are carried out, or for 
beauty of detail The second 
is a pointod-arched, dome-roofed 
style peculiar to the province. 

The existence of this pecu- 
liar form of art in this part 
of France, where it is alone 
found, is quite sufficient to 
establish the pro-existenoo in 
this province of a race differing 
from that inhabiting the rest 
of the country, though it is not 
at present easy to determine 


their origin. From the prevalence of Basque tenrdnations to the 


namos of the principal towns tihe di^trict^ and froi» the fragments 
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of that people still existing on its southern frontier, it would appear 
most likely that they were the influencing race. If so, their love of 
domes would be almost sufficient to estabhsh their claim to a Turanian 
origin, for though domes are found, no doubt, farther noi-th, it is in a 
modified form These phenomena are, however, sufficient to induce us 
to include for the present in the province of Aquitaine the doubtful 
districts of the Angoumois and Vendee, though it is possible that 
these provinces may event- 
ually turn out to belong 
more properly to Anjou. 

In descnbmg them, it 
may be convement to 
take the domical style 
first, as its history — with 
one or two exceptional 
examples in the neigh- 
bouring provinces — begins 
and ends here. It will, 
no doubt, be found beyond 
the Pyrenees so soon as it 
is looked for; but in a 
country whose architectui’e 
has been so imperfectly 
investigated as has boon 
the case in Spain, fifty 
different stylos might exist 
without our being cog- 
nizant of the fact. 

The principal and best 
preserved example of the 
domical style of Aquitaine 
is the church of Ht. 

Pront, P^riguoux. As 

will be seen from the rart of St. Front, Pfirlgueux. CF«om Vemeilh ) 

woodcut No. 662, its plan 

is that of a Greek cross, 182 ft. each way internally, exclusive of the 
apse, which is comparatively modem, and of the ante-church and 
porch, shaded darker, extending 160 ft. farther west, which are the 
remains of an older church, now very much mutilated, and to which 
the domical church was added in the 12th century. 

Both in plan smd dimonsions, it will be observed that this church 
bears an extraordinary and striking resemblance to that of St. Mark*s, 
Venice, illustrated in Book II. The latter ohumh, however, has the 
angles so filled up as to reduce it to the more usual Greek form of 
a square, while its front and lateral porches are additions of a 
voii. xn ^ 
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magnificGnce to which the church of St. Front can lay no claim. The 
five cupolas are of nearly the same size, and are similarly placed, in both 
churches , and the general similarity of arrangement pomts certainly 
to an identity of origin. Both too would seem to bo of about the same 
age, and there is now some reason to doubt the data on which M. Fehx 
de Verneilh ^ ariived at the conclusion that the church wp now see 
was erected in the very beginning of the 11th century. There is, 
however, one striking difference — that all the constructive arches in 
St Front are pointed, while those of St. Mark’s are round. The form 
too of the cupolas differs , and in St Front the piers that support the 
domes, having been found too weak, have been cased to strengthen 
them, which gives them an awkward appearance, from which St. Mark’s 
IS free. The difference that would strike a traveller most is, that St. 
Mark’s retains its frescoes and decorations, while St. Front, like almost 
all the churches of its age, presents nothing now but naked bare walls, 
though there cannot be a doubt that it was originally painted. This 
mdeed was the legitimate and appropriate mode of decoration of all 
the churches of this age, till it was in a great measure superseded by 
the invention of painted glass. 

The cupolas are at the present day covered with a wooden roof ; 
but fheir original appearance is represented with tolerable (jorrectness 
in the woodcut NTo 563, which, though not so graceful as Eastern 
domes usually are, are still a far more picturesciue and permanent 
finishing for a roof than the wooden structures of the more Korthorn 
races Its present internal appearance, from the causes above men- 
tioned, is singularly bare and gloomy, and no doubt utterly unworthy 
of its pristine splendour. 

The tower stands at the intersection between the old and new 


* M Vemeilh, in his work “Archi- 
tecture byzantine en Franoc,” 4to, Pans, 
1851, based his arguments chiefiy on the 
supposition that it was copied from St 
Mark’s, Venice. ODhe disoovonos to which 
we have already referred (p 530, vol I.) 
prove that the latter was not built till 
1063-71, so that it follows that a much* 
latex date must be given to St Front, un- 
less the latter be, hko St Mark’s, a copy 
of the church of the Apostles at Oonstan- 
tinople. Against this supposition thoro 
remains the fact that the churches 
of St Mark, Venice, and St. Fro.'.t, 
P4ngueuz, aie identical in their dimen- 
sions if we replace Italian feet by French 
feet There is also a record quoted by 
Mr Gailhabaud that the original "church 
of Si. Front was destroyed by fixe in 


1120 ; but tho existing church is entirely 
built in incombustible material, and there- 
fore it would S(H‘m to bo more pr(»btd)lc 
that a much later date, viz 1120-1140, 
must bo given to it. It should however 
be taken into aoeount that St. Front is 
generally accepted as tho prototype of 
all the domed churches in France, so 
that if any of its successors could be 
proved to have an earlier date emr 
argumt nt would full to the ground. So 
far as tho architectural details of the 
cl lurch are oono^mi'd they have more the 
character of the 12th than of tho llth 
century, and tlio introduction of the 
pointed arch at so early a date seems 
improbable, oxoept so far as the pointed 
barrel vault Is concerned. See page 46, 
Consult the Appendix, note 4. 
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churches, and its lower part at least is so classical in its details, that it 
more probably belongs to the older Latin church than to the domical 
one Its upper part seems to have been added, and its foundation 
strengthened, at the time the eastern part was built. 

St. Front is perhaps the only existing specimen of a perfect Greek 
cross church with cupolas That of SouiUac is a good example of a 



564. Interior of Church at Souillao (From Taylor and Nodier.) 


modification of a form nearly similar, except that the cupola forming 
the eastern branch is here transferred to the -western, making it thus a 
Latin instead of a Gireek cross, which is certainly an improvement, as 
the principal space and magnificence is thus concentrated about the 
high altar, which is, or should be, the culminating point of effect. An 
c^inion may be formed of its internal appearance, and indeed of all the 
churches of this style, from the view (Woodcut No. 664), which in 
reality gives it much more the appearance of the interior of a mosque 
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in Cairo thim of a Christian church of the Middle Ages. The building 
is not large, being only ft. in length intenially, including the 
porch, and 110 across the tiansepts Its age is not accuiatoly known, 

but it IS usu.illy placed by antiquaries 
in the 12th century on account of its 
pointed arches. 

The cathedral at Angouleine (W<K)d- 
cut No. bC5) is another and still moio 
extended ox.unplo of this class, liaMJig 
threo domcKS in ihi^ iiavc^ , tlio fa<;adc 
belonging probably to thi^ lltli, the test 
to the 12th century Thoform of those 
domos, with the arrangoment of the 
side walls, will bo uudorstood from the 
woodcut No 566. The method adopted 
in this church may bo considered as 
typical of all this class , and, excerpt in 
the mode of lighting tho upper part, is 
by no moans inferior m architectural 
eftect to the intersecting vaults of after 
«gos. Tho traiisoptH hero are Hhortonod 
internally so as only to givi^ room for 
two small lateral chapols , but (externally they are made v(«’y imposing 
by the addition of two towers, one at the end of <«U5h This was 
another moans of solving a difliculty that o\'erywh(^re nuit tho 
medneval architects, of giving tho greatest dignity to tho most lioly 

place. Tho proper and 




6. Quo Bay of Nave, Angoul?mo. (Vittru Veniculh.) No scalo 


obvious mode of doing 
this was of course to 
raise a tow(^r or domo at 
tho interst*ciion of the 
nave and tnuisopts, but 
tho diflicultkis of con- 
struction involved in this 
mode of proooduris were 
such that they sc^lclom 
were enabled to (larry it 
out. This can only bo 
said, mdeod, to have been 
fairly accomplished in 


England. At Angou- 


16me, as will lie observed in the plan, there is no passage round tho 
altar, nor is the choir separated from the Ixxly of the church. In 
Italy, and indeed in Germany, this does not seem to have been 


considered of importance ; but in Prance, as we shall presently see, it 
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66Y Plan of Chuich at 
Moissao (t I oxn Taylor 
and Nodier.) 

Scale 100 ft. to 1 m. 


was regarded iis the most indispensahh* part of the arrangement of the 
church, and to meet this exigency the Southern architects were after- 
wards obliged to invent a method of isolating the 
choir, by carrying a lofty stone railmg or screen 
round it, wholly independent of any of the con- 
structive parts of the church. This, there is httle Jj 

doubt, wjis a mistake, and in every respect a less 3 

beautiful ariMiigement than that adopted in the 
North , still, it seems to have been the only means f 

of meeting the dilHculty in the absence of aisles, R P 

and in some instances the nchness with which the K J 

screen was ornamented, and the unbroken succes- H 1 

sion of bassi-relicvi and sculptural ornaments, 
make us forget that it is only a piece of church H 

furniture, and not an integral part of the design of VUl' 

the building. 66Y Plan of Chm chat 

One of the earliest examples of this arrangement 
which has boon preserved is in the church at loo it to i m. 

Moissac, remarkable for its strange mythical sculpture and rude 
pointed architecture, both belonging to the 11th century, and as unlike 
anything to be found in any 
other part of France as can well 

At a later ago we find in the fS & 

cathedral at Alby the same system ^ I 

carried to its acme, and still m El kiBP 

adhered to in all osKontial parts in H B ^ 

spite of the inlluence and pre- B I 

dominance of the pure Gothic J 

stylos, which had then so gene- ^ ^ IxSIfl. 

rally superseded it* Thefoundation I 

of the church was laid only in the Jl 

year 1282, and it was not so far 
completed as to admit of its 
dedication till 1476. Its choir 
and fresco decorations were added 
by the celebrated Louis d’ Amboise, 
who completed the whole in 1512. mB m K k 

As will be seen from the plan * Iff iB ^ 

(Woodcut No 668), the church 

is one immense unbroken vaulted ggg pumofOathednutAiby. (s^chapny, 
haU, 66 ft, in width by 262 in ‘Caai 6 <lMle 8 Fnm 9 aa 8 es.O scale lOO a. to i in. 

length f or adding the chapels, the interxxal width is 82 ft., and the 
total length upwards of 300 ft. 

As will be observed, the whole of the buttresses are internal, as is 


8 Plan of Cathedral at Alby. (From Chapny, 
•CatbSdrales Fran 9 ai 8 es.*) Scale 100 ft. to L in. 
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very generally the case in the South ; and where painted glass is not 
used, and fresco painting is the principal mode of d(‘coiation, such a 
system has many advantages The outer walls aro scaro<dy ever so<^n, 
and by this arrangement great internal extent and appcwiranco of 
gigantic strength is imparted, while the whole space cov<n*ed by tlui 
building is available for internal use. But whm-e painted plass is the 
principal mode of decoration, fis was the case to the north of tlu^ Loirc‘, 
such a system was evidently inadmissible. Then th<b walls were 
internally kept as Hat as possible, so as to allow this windows to Ix^ 
seen in every direction, and all the mechanical expedients w<ir(» placed 
on the outside. Admirably as the Northern architc^cts i»ianag<xl all 
this, I cannot help thinking, if we leave the painted glass out of the 
question, that the Southern architects had hit on the more artistic 
arrangement of the two ; and where, as at Alby, th<5 
lower parts of the recesses betwixm tln^ internal 
buttresses were occupied by deep windowbiss chapeds, 
and the upper lights were almost wholly couccwiled, 
the result was an oxtniordinary app<«Lrauc<^ of repose 
and mysterious gloom. This character, addcxl to its 
simplicity and the Vixstness of its vaults, rimdc^r Alby 
one of the most imprcissivo churches in I^Viwuu^ and 
a most instructive study to the philosophical iiKpurer 
into the principles of elfect, as Ixdng a (Jethic church 
built on principles not only dissimilar from, but 
almost diametrically opj)os<xl to, thos(^ whiidi we 
have been usually accustom<jd to consider as indis- 
pensable, and as inherent requistUu) of the style. 

The church of the Cordidiors at Tou1ouh(» is 
another remarkable example of this edass, and ex- 
hibiting its peculiaritioH in even a cliMxr<u* light than 
that at Alby. Externally its dimensions in plan are 

ODV* JTiUlOZ VillTircnOI1»DO ¥ y A 

at 273 ft. by 87. Those of King’s College Chapel at 

Cambridge, which is the building we possess most 
resembling it in plan, aro 310 ft. by 84. But the imvo of that chap<d 
is only 41 ft. 6 in. clear between the piers, while in the church of th<j 
Cordeliers it is 63 ft., and except the thickncwjs of the outer wall - 
about 4 ft. — ^the whole of the floor-space of the plan is utilised in the 
interior. In so far as internal elfect is oonoerned this is no doubt 
judicious ; but, as may be seen from the view (Woodcut No. 671), the 
absence of any delineation of the line of buttresses extoriially produces 
a flatness and want of accentuation in the lower part that is highly 
objectionable. As will bo observed from the section, the whole of 
the width of the buttresses is included in the interior on the one side. 
On the other it is excluded al)ove the roof of the aisle, but a gallery 
Woodcuts Nos. 670 and 571) joins .the buttress at the top, giving the 
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effect of a cornice and a gallery above. The church is of brick, and all 
the peculiarities of the style are here found exaggerated , but there are 
few churches on the Continent which contain so many valuable sug- 
gestions for a Protestant place of worship, and no features that could 
not Cfisily be improved by judicious handling It was built in a country 
where Protc^stant feeling existed before the Reformation, and where 
consequently architects studied more how they could accommodate 
congiH^gations than provide show-places for priests 

B(*si(1(»k those which are built wholly according to this plan, there 
are a great nunibc^r of churches m this province which show the 
mfluonco of its design in more respects than one, though, having been 
rt^built in a subsequent age, many of the original features are neces- 
sarily lost. The cathedral at Bordeaux is a remarkable example of this, 



its wost<Hrn portion Ixnng a vast nave without aisles, 60 ft. wide 
internally, and nearly 200 ft, in length. Its foundations show that, 
lik<» that at AngouWxm^, it wiw originally roofed by three great domes ; 
but b<ung ridmilt in the 13th century, it is now covered by an inter- 
BeiJting vault of that ag<^, with two si<wroys of windows, and an immense 
array of flying butinwHos to support its thrust, all which might have 
Ihuui dispensed with had the architects retained the original, simpler, 
and more iKwiutiful form of roof. The cathedral of Toulouse shows the 
same pfHJuliarity of a wide aisleless nave, leading to a choir of the usual 
construction ad(»ptwl in this country in the 13th and 14thcenturies^ and 
many other exatnphw might bo quoted where the influence of the 
earlier style peers through the Northern Gothic which succeeded and 
nearly obliterated it. 
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Chevet Churches. 

The Gothic churches of this pro^unce are neither so numerous nor 
so remarkable as those of the domical class we have just been des- 
cribing ; still, there are several examples, far too important to bo passed 

over, and which will serve 
besides in enabling us to 
introduce the new form of 
church building which 
became prevalent in 
France to the exclusion 
of all others, and which 
characterised the French 
style in contradistinction 
to that of other countries. 

The typical example of 
the style in this province 
is the great church of Wt. 
Saturmn, or St. Sermn, at 
Toulouse, dedicated in the 
year 1096 The church is 
375 ft. in length and 217 
in width across the tran- 
sept externally. It is 
five-aisled, th<s nave btang 
95 ft. in the interior, 
though the central aisle is 
only 25 ft. wide and is 
further contracted at the 
intersection by nwisHOs of 
masonry subsequently 
added to support the 
central tower. It has five 
apsidal and four transeptal 
chapels, and may therefore 
be considered as possessing 
a complete chevet j but 
the church at Gon(][ues 
(Woodcut No. 574), in 
the same style and of 
almost similar date, illus- 
trates even more perfectly 
the arrangement of which 
we are now speaking. 

The nave of St. Sernin, as will be observed (Woodcut No. 573), has 
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Section of the Chnrch of St. Sornin, Tonloose. 
Scale 50 ft* to 1 in. 
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double side-aisles, above the inaer one of which runs a grand gallery. 
The roof of this gallery — in section the quadrant of a circle — forms an 
abutment to the roof of the nave, which is a bold tunnel-vault orna- 
mented by transverse ribs only. So far the constructive arrange- 
ments are the same as in the transitional church of Fontifroide. 
Passing from the nave to the choir, both at Toulouse and at Conques, 
we come upon a more extended and complicated arrangement than 
we have hitherto met with. It will be recollected that the early 
Romanesque apse was a simple large mche, or semi-dome , so we found 
out in the Lombard style, and shall find it m the German style when it 
comes to be described, and generally even in the neighbouring Pro- 
ven9al style, and always — ^when unaltered — in the domical style last 
described. In the present instance it will be seen that a semicircular 
range of columns is substituted for the wall of the apse, an aisle bent 
round them, and beyond the aisle there are always three, five, or even 
seven chapels opemng into it, which give it a 
complexity very different from the simple 
apse of the Roman basilicas and the other 
styles we have been describing, and at the 
same time a perspective and a play of light 
and shade which are unrivalled in any similar 
invention of the Middle Ages The wpste^ 
properly speaking, is a sohd semi-oyhnder, 
surmounted by a semi-dome, but always solid 
below, though generally broken by windows 
above. The Ghevet, on the contrary, is an 
apse, always enclosed by an open screen of 
columns on the gl'ound-noor, and opemng (Fiom'laylorand Kodler) scale 
into an aisle, which again always opens into ft to i in. 

three or more apsidal chapels. This arrangement is so peculiarly 
French, that it may properly be characterised by the above French 
word, a name once commonly applied to it, though latterly it has given 
way to the more classical, but certainly less suitable, term of apse. 
Its origin too is worth inquiring mto, and seems to be capable of easy 
explanation.* 

The uses which the various nations of Christendom made of the 
circular form of building left them by the Romans have been more than 
once adverted to in this work. The Italians used it almost always 
standing alone as a tomb-house or as a baptistery j the Germans con-“ 
verted it into a western apse, while sometimes, as at Bonn and 
elsewhere, they timidly added a porch or nave to it , but the far more 
frequent practice with the Germans, and also in England, was to build 
first the circular church for its own sake, as in Italy • then the clergy 
added a choir, that they might pray apart from the people. 

1 Oonsult the Appendix, note 5 
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The French took a different course from all these. They built 
circular churches like other nations, apparently in early times at 
least, which were intended to stand alone , but in no instance do they 
appear to have applied them as naves, nor to have added choirs to them. 
On the contrary, the clergy always retained the circular building as 
the sacred depository of the tomb or relic, the Holy of Holies, and added 
a straight-lined nave for the people. Of this chiss was evidently the 
church which Perpetuus built in the fifth century over the grave at 
St. Martin at Tours. There the shrine was surrounded by seventy-nine 

pillars arranged in a circular 
form • the nave was lined by 
forty-one — twenty on each 
side, with one in the centre 
of the west end as in 
Germany. When the church 
required robmlding in the 
11th century (1014 ?), the 
architect was evidently ham- 
pered by finding himself 
obhged to follow the outline 
of the old basilica of Per- 
petuus, and having to labour 
on the same foundation so 
as not to disturb either the 
shrine of the saint or any 
other place which had become 
sacred in this, which was the 
most celebrated and revered 
of the churches of GauL All 
this is made clear in the plan 
of the now church (Woodcut 
Ho. 575). The arrangement 
of the circular part and the 
nave exactly accord with the 
description of the old church, only that the latter has been considerably 
enlarged according to the fashion of the day. But the juxtaposition of 
the two shows how nearly the chovet arrangement was completed at 
that time. 

Another church, that of Gharroux, on the Loire, looks as though it 
had been built in direct imitation of the church of Perpetuus. The 
round ohuroh here retains its pre-eminence over the nave, as was the 
case in the older examples, and thus forms an intermediate link 
between the old church of St. Martin, which we know only by 
description, and the more modern one, of which a plan is given (Wood- 
“Wa 575^* 
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St Benigne, Dijon, is another transitional example which may 
serve to render this arrangement still more clear. It was erected in 
the first year of the 1 1th century, and was pulled down only at the 
Revolution; but before that catastrophe it had been carefully 
measured and described in Dorn Plancher’s ‘History of Burgundy.’ 
As seen by him, the foundations only of the nave were of the original 
structure, for in the year 1271 one of its towers fell, and so damaged 
it that the whole of that part of tiie church was then rebuilt in the 
perfect pointed style of the day. ^V^ithout entering too much into 
detail, it will suffice to state that the part shaded lightly in the 



676. CbuToh of Cliarrou x 
Scale 100 ft toiin 



577. Plan of St. Benigne, Dlljon. 
(From Dorn Plancdier's ‘Hlstoire de 
Baigogne.0 Scale 100 ft. to 1 In. 


woodcut (No. 577) is taken literally from Dom Plancher*s plan, regard- 
ing which there can be no doubt, and the contemporary descriptions 
are so full that very httle uncertainty can exist regarding the 
dimensions and general disposition of the nave. 

The bodies of the confessors SS. Urban and Gregory were, it 
appears, originally buried in the church of St J ohn the Baptist, which 
seems to have been the name most properly applied to this circular 
building; they were afterwards transferred to the crypt below the 
high altar, in the rectangular part of the church. Above the lower 
storey, which retained its name as a baptistery and burial-place, was 
the upper church, which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; above 
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that was the church of the Holy Trinity ; and on the top of tho round 
towers, on one side the altar of St. Michael, on tho other probably 
that of Gabriel 

The little church of Neuvy St Sepulchre, near Bourgos, which 
was erected between the yejirs 1042 and 1046, presents precisely the 
same arrangements as the church of Gharroux, though on a sumllor 
scale, there being only one range of ten pillars in the centre. The 
ancient nave having been destroyed, was replaced liy a more extended 
one in the 1 2th century, but the old arrangement can easily bo traced. 

In all these old churches — and they seem to have boon very 
common in France before the 12th century — the circular paiii was tho 
most important, but they have most of them been rebuilt ; and where 
this has been the case, even when the outline of the circular form was 
retamed, the lines of the nave were made tangents of tho circle, and 
thus became parts of one design. All these arrangements were perfect 
before the church of Conques (Woodcut No. 574) was orooted. There 
the architect, not being hampered by any previous builduig, was 
allowed free scope for his design. The plan so produced was never 
lost sight of by the French, but was developed into a vast variety of 
beautiful forms, which we shall shortly have to examina 

When once this transformation of the round church into tho chevet 
termination of a basilica was effected, the French adhered to it with 
singular constancy. I am not aware of their over having built a 
circular church afterwards which was intended to stand alone ; and 
there are very few instances of basilicas of any importance without 
this form of apse. Some, it is true, have been rebuilt on old founda- 
tions, with square eastern ends, but this is rare and exceptional, tho 
chevet being the true and typical termination 

The church at Conques and that of Toulouse both show it fully 
and beautifully developed, though externally the chapels hardly ht 
pleasingly into the general design, and look more as though their 
addition were an afterthought. This, however, was soon afterwards 
remedied, and the transformation made complete. 

The solidity with which these churches were built, and the general 
narrowness of their proportions as compared with the domical churches 
of the same time and district, enabled the architects occasionally to 
attempt some splendid erection on the intersection of the nave and 
transepts, which is the spot where height should always be aimed 
at. The dome at Cruas, in the Proven 9 al district, has already been 
described (Woodcut No. 568). The church at Conques has one as 
important, though dissimilar ; but the finest is that of St. Semin at 
Toulouse (Woodcut No. 578), which rivals the design of our spires at 
Salisbury, Norwich, and elsewhere, but its height being ordy 230 ft. 
from the ground, it cannot be compared with them in that respect. 
The 3 lower storeys only are of the age of the church , the 2 upper 
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were added long afterwards, but were adapted with remarkably good 
taste Though chfFeiing in design and detail, their general form and 
outline is such as to accord most happily with the older structure on 
which they are placed , there is nevertheless a sameness of design in 



678. 6t. Semin, Toulouse Ci*'roin Taylor and Nodler.) 


placing so many similar storeys one over the other, merely diminishing 
in size, which is not altogether pleasing The general effect, however, 
is good, and for a central object it is, if not the iinest, certainly one 
of the very bast which France possesses. 

As in all French styles, the western faQades of the Southern 
churches are the parts on which the architects lavished their ornaments 
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Church at Txniplac (From Leo Lronyn, 
■Architecture au Moyen-lgo ’) 


with the most unsparing 
hand. Generally they are 
flat, and most of them now 
terminate squarely, with a 
flat line of cornice of slight 
projection. Beneath this 
there is generally a range of 
arches filled with sculpture 
or intended to be so — the 
central one, and that only, 
being used as a window. 
Beneath this is the great 
portal, on which more orna- 
ment is bestowed than on 
any other feature of the 
building. Some of these 
gateways in this province, as 
in Provence, are 
wondrous examples 
of patient labour, as 
well as models of 
beauty. They pos- 
sess more than the 
richness of our own 
contemporary Nor- 
man portals, with a 
degree of refinement 
and delicacy which 
our forefathers did 
not attain till a 
much later age. 
Some of these 
church -portals in 
Aquitaine are com- 
paratively simple, 
but even they make 
up for the want of 
sculpture by the 
propriety of their 
[ design and the ele- 
M gance of their com- 
position 

The church at 
Aillas presents a 
fair specimen, on a 
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small scale, of the class of design which is peculiar to the fagades of 
Aquitania, though it is doubtful if the original termination of the gable 
has not been lost and replaced by the one shown in the drawing The 
fagade of Angouleme is designed on the same plan, though it is much 
richer. Those of Civray, Parthenay, and of many others, show the 
same characteristics They appear to have been designed, not to ex- 
press the form and construction of the interior, but, like an Egyptian 
propylon, as a vehicle for a most extensive series of sculptures exHbit- 
ing the whole Bible history. Sometimes, however, the design is more 
strictly architectural, as in the fagade of the church at Loupiac, where 
sculpture is made wholly subordinate, and the architectural members 
are so grouped as to form a pleasing and effective design, not unlike 
some instances found farther north and in our own country. 



681. St Eloi, lilBpallon. (From Taylor arid Nodici.) 

The varieties of these, however, are so endless that it would be in 
vain to attempt either to particularise or to describe them. Many of 
these arrangements are unusual, though almost always pleasing, as in 
the church at Espalion (Woodcut No. 681), where the belfry is erected 
as a single wall over the chanoel-arch, and groups well with the apsidal 
termination, though, as in almost every instance in this country, the 
western fagade is wanting in sufficient feature and character to 
balance it. 

Generally speaking, the cloisters and other ecclesiastical adjuncts 
are so similar to those of Provence, as given in the last chapter, that a 
separate description of them is not needed here. They are all of the 
columnar style, supporting small arches on elegant capitals of the most 
varied and elaborate designs, evincmg that delicate feeling so prevalent 
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in the south, which prevented any approach to that barbarism so 
common farther north whenever the architects attempted anything 
beyond the common range of decoiatioii. 

The same feelmg pervades the tombs, monuments, and domostic 
architecture of this part of Ftanco, making them all far more worthy 
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of study in every minute detail than has yet been attempted. The 
woodcut (No. 582) represents one small example of a tomb built into 
a wall behind the church of St. Pierre at Toulouse It is one of those 
graceful httle bits of architecture which meet one at every turn in the 
pleasant South, where the people have an innate feeling for art which 
displays itself in the smaUest as well as in the most important works. 
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coNTEirrs 

Cathedral at Angers— Church at Fontevrault— Poitiers — Angiovme spires 

The architectural province of Anjou cannot perhaps be so distinctly 
defined as the two already described. On the north, indeed, it is 
separated by the clearest line both from Normandy and from the 
Frankish province. But in the south, as before remarked, it is not 
easy to say, in the present state of our information, what works 
belong to Aquitaine and what to Ajajou. Not that there is any want 
of sufficient marks to distinguish between the styles themselves, but a 
large portion of exam/ples appear to belong to a sort of debateable 
ground between the two. This, however, is true only of the buildings 
on the borders of the province. The two capitals of Angers and 
Poitiers are full of examples peculiar to them alone, and as a rule the 
same remark applies to all the principal churches of the provmce. 

The age of the greatest splendour of this province is from the 
accession of Foulques Nenca in the year 989 to the death of Henry II. 
of England, 1190. During these two centuries its prosperity and 
independent power rose to a height which it subsequently neither 
maintained nor ever regained. Prior to this period the buildings found 
scattered here and there are few and insignificant, but during its 
continuance every town was enriched by some noble effort of the piety 
and architectural taste peculiar to the age. After its conclusion the 
completion of works previously commenced was all that was attempted. 
The rising power of the northern provinces, and of the English, seems 
to have given a check to the proi^erity of Anjou, which it never 
thoroughly recovered ; for when it did to a certain extent again become 
prosperous and wealthy, it was under the influence and dominion of the 
great central Frankish power which ultimately absorbed into itself all 
the separate nationalities of France, and obliterated those provincial 
distinctions which are so strikingly prominent in the earlier part of 
her history. 

The plan of St. Maurice (Woodcut No. 683), the cathedral of 
Angers, may be considered as a typical example of the Angiovine style, 
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and will serve to explain in what it differs from the northern and in 
what it resembles the southern styles. On companng it with the plan 

of Souillac, and more especially 
with that of the cathedral at 
Angoulome, it will bo seen how 
nearly it resembles them — the groat 
diffeience bemg that, mstcwid of 
cupolas over each square compart- 
ment, it has the intersecting vault 
of the noiiihern stylos Its but- 
tresses too are external, but loss in 
projection than might bo generally 
considered necessary to support a 
vault 52 ft. in span. They more- 
over show a tendency towards a 
northern style of construction ; but 
the absence of free-standing pillars 
or of aisles, and the general 
arrangement of the whole building, 
are rather southern peculiarities. 
Externally the facade has been 
successively piled up at various 
times from the 12th century, when 

683. Cathedral at Angers (Fiom Faultrlor, t i i.-- 

Aj^ou et 8CS MtiuumontB.’) Sc^o 100 ft. to 1 in. tho bocly 01 tho cnuTch was com- 
menced and nearly finished, to the 
16th, when it was completed in tho 
style of the BonaiHsanco. 

Another churoh in tho same 
city, of equal interest, though not 
so large or important, is that of tho 
Trinit6. It consists of one nave 
without transepts, 52 ft. wide mea- 
suring into the recesses, though 
it is only 32 ft. wide lietwoen tho 
piers. It is roofed with an inter- 
secting vault in eight compartments, 
of somewhat northern pattern, but 
with a strong tendency towards the 
donodcal forms of the Southern 
style. It possesses, moreover, a 
peculiarity rather frequently at- 
tempted, viz., that of trying to 
attain a greater appearance of 
length by lowering the vaults from tho entrance towards the altar- 
Thus^ at the entrance the building is 80 ft. in height, but it ^pduallj^ 
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» 100 ft. to 1 to. 
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View of the Interior of Loches. 
CFrom a Sketch by the Author.) 


sinks to 65 at the eastern end. This contrivance is a mere trick, 
and, like all such in architecture, is a failure. 

The details of this church are 
rich and good throughout, and 
altogether the effect of the 7 
recesses on each side is pleasing 
and satisfactory Indeed it may 
be considered as the typical and 
best example of that class of 
churches, of which a later specimen 
was the cathedral at Alby, de- 
scribed in the last chapter, and 
which are so beautiful as to go far 
to shake our absolute faith in the | 
dogma that aisles are indispensably 
necessary to the proper effect of 
a Gothic church. 

Even more interesting than 
either of these, in an archseological 
point of view, is the little castle 
chapel at Loches, commenced by Geoffrey Grise Gonelle, Count of 
Anjou, in the year 962, and continued by his son, Poulques Nerra, to 
whom the nave must be ascribed; while 
the western tower is probably the only 
part now remaining of the older church. 

The eastern portion was rebuilt in the 
12th century by Thomas Pactius, the 
prior, and completed in 1180 — ^the latter 
part being in the well-known Norman 
style of that age. An interesting point in 
this church is that the Norman round-arch 
style is built over and upon the pomted 
arches of the nave, which are at least a 
century older, having been erected between 
the years 987 and 1040. It will be seen 
from the view given of this chapel that the 
pointed style here used has nothing in 
common with the pointed architecture of 
the North of Prance, but is that of the 
South, such as we have seen in the 
churches of P6rigueux and Souillac. It is 
used here, as there, to support domes. 

These, however, in this instance, instead 
of being circular, are octagonal, and rise externally in octagonal 
gfrai^ht-lined cones of jatope-wo^rk^ giving ^ very peculiar but 



Plan of Chorch at Fontevrault. 

(FromVeanaoIUi.) Scale 100 ft. to i In. 
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interesting and elegant outline to the building They also point out a 
method by which roofs at least as high as those which aft(U‘wards 
prevailed could ha\e been obtained in stone if this mode of v.iuliing 

had been persevered m The church of St. Sergius at Angers has 

pointed arches, cer- 
tainly of an earlier 
date, but whoi.her so 
old as this is not <iuito 
ceHain. 

It has already 
boon sugg(‘sted that 
all circular chuT*chos 
wore originally s<‘pul“ 
chval, or intendiKl to 
bo so Thoi'o can also 
be litth^ doubt but 
that th(i halves of 
round churches, whieb, 



687 View of Chevet at Foiitcvrault. (From Faultriei ) 


as explained above, wore adopted as the chevet termination of I^Vench 
basilicas, were also intended either to syiuhoUso a tonih-housi^ oi* 
relic shrine, or actually to servo as the soiiulchros of distinguislied 
personages. This certainly appears to have been the i‘aH(H in th(^ 
earlier French examples, and among those one of the most hplendid 

m this province, indood, almost the 
only one of any real importauccj, 
is that of FonU^vrault, wh<‘r(i 
repose, or rather reposed, th<» 
remains of two of our Plantagcwn^t 
kings, Heniy IT. and Hichard f*, 
with others of their family, As 
will be seen from the woodtmt 
(No. 587), it is a mausoleum worthy 
of them, and a pleasing example of 
the style of the ago, and though 
certainly not so peculiarly Angio- 
vine as the apsidal churches of 
Angers and Poitiers, has still 
distinguishing characteristics which 
are not found in any other province of Franco. The nave is sur- 
mounted by four domes, as is usual in this and the more southern 
provinces, and it is only in having an aisle trending round the apse 
that it differs from the ordinaiy churches. It may be seen from th(4 
plan (Woodcut No 586) how awkwardly this is done, and how ill its 
narrow dimensions agree with the spaciousness of the nave. 

Woodcut No. 588 demonstrates bow similar the domes of its nave 
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are to those of Angoul^nie, Souillac, and those of the South — this 
domical arrangement bemg, m fact, as characteristic of this age and 
locality as the intersecting vault afterwards became of the Northern 
provinces 

If the apse or chevet of this church is not so strictly Angiovine as 
other examples, the fagade of the church of Notre Dame de Poitiers 



589. Facade of Oimrch of Notre Dame at PoitierB. (From Cbapiiy, * Moyen-Age Monumental ’) 

(shown in Woodcut No. 589) is not open to the same remark, being 
strictly local in all its parts. Originally the one window it possessed 
was circular; but in the 15th century, as may be seen from the 
mouldings then introduced, it was cut down to its present form, no 
doubt to make more room for painted glass, which at that age had 
superseded all other modes of decoration - whereas in the 12th century, 
to which the church belongs, external sculpture and internal mural 
paintmgs were the prevailing modes of architectural expression. It 
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will be observed from the preceding woodcut that sculpture is used in a 
profusion of which no example belonging to a later ago exists ; and 
though we cannot help admiiing the larger proportions and broader 
masses of subsequent builders, still there is a richness and a graphic 
power in the exuberant sculpture of the earlier fa^^ulcs which wo miss 
in after ages, and of which no mere masomc oxcollonco can over supply 
the place. 

This, though not the largest, is probably the best and richest 
church of its class in this province. The border churches of Parthonay, 

Civray, and Ruirec, all show 
traces of the same stylo and 
foiTns all moio or l(\ss nchly 
earned out ; but none have the 
charactotistic corner towers, 
nor do they retain their 
podimentod gable so perfect iis 
Noire Dame at Poitiers. 

Besides this one there are 
four churches in Poitiers, all 
which wore certainly erected 
in the 11th century, and the 
greater paH of thorn still 
retain unaltered the fejatures 
of that ago. The oldest, St. 
Hilaire (a.d. 1049), is remark- 
able for an irregularity of { Ian 
sutiicient to pusizlo all the 
antiquaries of the land, and 
which is only to bo accounti^d 
for on the supposition of its 
having been built on the 
foundation of some etirhor 
church, which it hiis replaced. 
Montierneuf (1066) pos- 
sesses in its nave a circular-headed tunnel-vault, onmmented with 
transverse ribs only, but resting on arches which cut slightly into it. 
It has no stringcourse or plain wall, as is usual in the Houth, and in 
this shows a tendency towards intersecting vaulting, indicativo of an 
approach to the Northern style. 

The most remarkable parts of St. Forchaire and St. Radegondo are 
their western towers, which are fine specimens of their class, espeohdly 
that of the latter, which changes pleasingly into an octagon before 
terminating in a short spire. Altogether this church shows that 
elegance of feeling the want of which is a chief defect of the contem- 
porary Norman style. 



590. Plan of Cathedral at Poitiers. 

* Histuire de la OathSdrale de PoiUere.*) 


Conner's 
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The cathedral of Poitiers was founded in the year^ 1161. Its 
eastern end belongs to a transitional period, while its western front 
was not completed till the pointed Gothic style had reached its utmost 
perfection, 200 years later. Its plan, however, probably belongs to 
the earlier period, and presents so strong a contrast to the Northern 
churches of the same date that it may be quoted here as belonging to 
the style which we are describing The east end is square externally, 
but internally it contains 3 shallow niches like those on each side 
of St. Tnnite at Angers. Its transepts are mere chapels , but its most 
remarkable feature is the convergence of its sides towards the east ; 
and as its vault sinks also towards 


that end, * a false perspective is 
attained which certainly at first 
sight gives the church an appearance 
of greater length than it really 
possesses. The 3 aisles, too, being 
of the same height, add to the 
effect of space ; so that, taken as a 
whole, this church may be quoted 
as the best example known of the 
system of attaining a certain effect 
by these means, and is well worthy 
of study on this account. It, 
however, I think, admits of no 
doubt that the Northern architects 
were right in rejecting all these 
devices, and in basing their efforts 
on better understood and more 
honest principles. 

It is in this province that, pro- 
ceeding from the South, spires are 
first found in common use. The 
characteristic of the South is the 
square flat-roofed tower or octagonal dome. In Anjou, towers standing 
by themselves, and crowned by well-proportioned spires, seem early to 
have been introduced, and to have been considered almost essential 
parts of church architecture. The representation (Woodcut No 591) 
of that attached to the interesting church of Ounault, on the Loire, 
is of the most common type. There is another at Chemill4, almost 
exactly like it, and a third on the road between Tours and Loches, 
besides many others which but slightly differ from these in detail. 
They all want the aspiring Ughtness afterwards attained in Gothic 
spires , but their design and ornaments are good, and their outhnes 
well suited to the massive edifices to which they are attached. 

Most of the conventual buildings attached to the churches in this 
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Spire at Oonault. (From Faaltrier ) 
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province have disappeared, either during the struggle with the 
Huguenots, or in the later and more discistrous troubles of the Revolu- 
tion, so that there is scarcely a cloister or other similar edilico to be 
found in the province. One or two fragments, however, still exist, such 
as the Tour d’ilvrault.^ This is a conventual kitchen, not unlike that 
at Glastonbury, but of an earlier age, and so far different from any- 
thing else of the kind that it was long mistaken for a building of a 
very different class. 

Another fragment, though probably not ecclesiastical, is the screen 
of arches recently discovered in the hCtel of the Prefecture at Angers. 
As a specimen of elaborate exuberance in barluu'ous ornament it is 
unrivalled even m Franco, but it is much more like the work of the 
Normans than anything else found in the neighbourhood Owing to 
its having been so long built up, it still retains trace's of the colouring 
with which all the internal sculptures of this age were adorned. 

The deflcienoy in ecclesiastical buildmgs in this province is made 
up in a great measure by the extent and preservation of its Feudal 
remains, few of the provmcos of France having so many and such 
extensive fortified castles remaining. Those of Angers and Loches are 
two of the finest in France, and there are many others scarcely less 
magnificent. Few of them, however, have features stiictly archiioc- 
tural; and though the artist and the poet may luxuiiato on their 
crumbling time-stained towers and picturesque decay, they hardly 
belong to such a work as this, nor afford materials which would 
advance our knowledge of architecture as a fine art. 


^ This building is well illustnitod in Turner’s ‘ DouK'stio Arcbilecturo.* 
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Cliurcli at Isaoire— Clermont — Fortified Churcli at Royat 

The last of the Southern provinces which requires to be distinguished 
is that of Auvergne, one of the most beautiful as well as one of the 
most complete of the round Gothic styles of France. The country in 
which it is found xs as distmctly marked out as the style, for no 
naturalist can cross the frontier of the territory without at once being 
struck by the strange character of its scenery. It is a purely volcamc 
country, to which the recently extinguished craters impart a character 
not found in any other province of France Whether its inhaljitants 
are of a different race from their neighbours has 
not yet been investigated. At all events, they 
retain their original characteristics less changed 
than any other people inhabiting the South of* 

France. Their stylo of architecture is distinct, 
and early reached a degree of perfection which 
no other in France bad then attained, it has, 
moreover, a greater resemblance than we have 
hitherto found in France to the Lombard and 
Rhenish styles of architecture. The other styles 
of Southern France — whatever their beauties 
may be — certainly never reached that degree of 
independent completeness which enables us to 
class that of Auvergne among the perfected styles 
of Europe. 

In the department of Puy de Dome there are 
at least four churches of the typical form of this' ® ft. to i fa. 
style, which have been edited by M. Mallay — those of Issoire, of 
N. D, du Port at Clermont, of Orcival, and of St. Nectaire — ^which 
only differ from one another in size, and in the arrangement of their 
apsidal chapels. That of Issoire has a square central chapel inserted, 
which is wanting at Clermont and Orcival, while St. Nectaire has only 
three instead of four apsidal chapels. 
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The largest of these is that of Issoiro, of which a plan is here given, 
from which it will be seen that, though small, it is beautifully arranged. 
The transepts are just sufficiently developed to givo expression to the 




693. Elev&tlon of Chnich. at Issoire. (l^m Mallaf ) Scale 60 fL to 1 in. 


exterior, and to separate the nave from the choir, which are l)oautifully 
proportioned to one another. 

They all possess central towers, raised on a mass of masonry ox 
tending to the whole width of the church, which gives them a brcwulUi 
of base found in no other style. The want of this is painfully felt 

in most of our own central 
spires, all of which need 
something more to stand upon 
than the central roof, out of 
which they seem to grow; 
but I do not know that any 
attempt was over made to 
remedy the difficulty any- 
where but in Auvergne. All 
these churches wore iutimdod 
to have western towers, the 
massive foundations for which 

694 . s^won of ohuMhat tooire, looking are found in every example, 

(Prom Malloy.) Scale 60 ft. to Un. , 

though there does not appear 

to be a single instance in which these exist in a complete state. 

The side-aisles are always covered by intersecting vaults, but that 
of the nave is invariably a simple tunnel-vault, as in the Southern 
styles, ornamented by occasional transverse ribs, and which in the 
church at Issoire is slightly pomted. 
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To support this great vault, a semi-vault is carried over the side- 
aisles — as shown in the section — which forms a massive and perfect 
abutment to the thrust of the great arch, besides, as before pointed out, 
rendering the vault independent of a wooden covering, which, though 
in some instances supplied, was certainly not originally intended. 
The defect of this arrangement is of course evident, as compared with 
the Northern styles, inasmuch as a clerestory was impossible, and the 
only efiective light that could be admitted was through the side-aisles. 
These churches, however, have an approach to a clerestory not found 
in that at Fontifroide, before quoted, in having a triforium or range 



695. Blevatlon of Chevot, Notre Dame du Port, Olarmoot. Chapoy.) No scale. 

of arches opening into the gallery, which gave a lightness of character 
to the superstructure, and admitted to a certain extent a borrowed 
light. 

Externally, the projection of the buttresses is slight, and they aro 
connected by arches, struck from the same centres as the windows, 
above which three small arches relieve and ornament the upper part of 
the nave. The central arch of these is pierced with the small window 
which lights the upper gallery. Above this is a comice of more 
elegance and of greater projection than is usually found in churches of 
this age. 

The most beautiful and most admired feature of the style is the 
arrangement of the chapels of the chevet externally. 

In the view given above of St Semin, Toulouse (Woodcut No. 678), 
as in almost all the churches of that style, it will be observed 
how awkwardly these chapels are stuck on, as if they were after- 
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thoughts, and altogether foreign to the niaui linos of the building 
Here, however, all the parts are pleasingly suboidinatod one to the 
other, and the whole are so grouped as to form a design equal, if not 
superior, to the galleried apses of the German and Lombard churches. 
The place of these galleiies is here supplied l)y a mosaic decoration 
foimed with the dillereiit coloured lavas of the extinct volcanoes of 
the distnct, which gives not only a plejismg local character to the 
style, but is interesting as the only specimen of external polychro- 
matic decoration now to be found so far to the north In cllbct, this 
is perhaps hardly e(iual to the open gallenes of tins Gorman churches , 
but the expense must have been considoiably loss, and the variety of 
the outline of the chevet arrangement, as compared with the simple 
apse, gives to these churches some advantages over the contemporary 
buildmgs on the Ithme. Indeed, as far as extern.il (l(‘coratiou is con- 
cerned, it may be questioned whether the French ever surpassed those ; 



and had they been carried out on the same scale as those of Amiens 
and Chartres, they would probably bo thought more beautiful. It is 
true the flying buttresses and pinnacles of the pointed stylo enabled 
the architects to introduce far larger windows and gorg(w>UB d(»oora- 
tions of painted glass, and so to improve the internal efibet of their 
churches to an immense extent ; but this was done at the sacrifice of 
much external simplicity of outline and propriety of effect, which wo 
cannot but lament could not be reconciled with the requisite internal 
arrangements. 

The age of these churches is not very well ascertained. M. Mallay 
is inclined to place them principally in the 10th century, though the 
pointed form of the vault at Issoire induces him to bring that down to 
the 12th century; but we have seen enough to know that such a 
pointed form, on the contrary, is more likely to be ancient than the 
rounded one, which requires better construction, although in that age 
it was thought more beautiful. My own impression is, that they 
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belong generally to the 11th century, though some were no doubt 
commenced in the lOth, and probably continued to the 12th, but their 
uniformity of style is such, that not more than one century could have 
elapsed between the first and the last. Only one circular church, so 
far as I know, is found in the district It is a sepulchral chapel in the 
cemetery at Chambon, small in size, bemg only 26 ft wide over all, but 
elegant in its proportions, and showing the same style of decoration as 
the apses of the larger churches. 

Among the exceptional churches of this district, one of the most 
mteresting is that of Royat illustrated m Woodcut No 597, being a 



697. Fortified Church at Royat. (From GaUhahaud ) 


specimen of a fortified church, such as are sometimes, though not fre- 
quently, found in France. That at Maguelonne, quoted above (p. 57), 
is another, and there are several others in the South of France ; but 
none probably either so complete or showing so many castellated 
features as this. In its ruined state we lose the western, or s possibly 
the central tower, which might have somewhat restored its ecclesias- 
tical character ; but even as it is, it is a singularly picturesque and 
expressive building, though it speaks more of war and bloodshed than 
of peace and goodwill to all men. 
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BURGUNDY. 

OONTBSNTS 

Oliuroh of St. Martin d’Ainay— Oathodral at Lo-Puy-on-Volay— Abbeys of Toumus 
and Olnny — Cathedral of Autim — Church of St. Monoux 

The province of Burgundy wjis arolntooturally one of the most impoH- 
ant in France during the Middle Agos, but one the limits of which 
it is difficult to define. This is partly owing to the extreme fluctuation 
of the pohtical power of the kingdom or dukedom, or whatever it 
might be, but more to the presence of two distinct peoples within its 
limits, the one or other of which gained the ascendancy at various 
intervals, and according as each was in power the architectural bound- 
aries of the province appear to have changed. In Provence the Koiuan 
or Classical element renuiined superior down to the time when Paris 
influenced that province as it did all the rest of France , but this (ivont 
did not take place till very nearly the end of tho Gothic period. In 
Burgundy, on tho other hand, the Ohissical and Barbarian stroiims 
flowed side by side — ^at times hardly mingling their waters at all, but 
at others so amalgamated as to bo undistinguishable, while again in 
remote corners either style is occasionally found to start up in almost 
perfect punty. 

It would add very much to the clearness of what follows if wo 
could teU who the Burgundians were and whence they came ; neither 
of which questions appears as yet to have received a satisfactory solu- 
tion. That they differed in many respects from the other Barbarians 
who assisted in overthrowing the Roman Empire will probably hi\ 
admitted ; but in the present stage of ethnographic knowledge it may 
seem too daring to assert that they had Turanian blood in their veins, 
and were Buddhists in religion, or belonged to some cognate faith, 
before they settled on the banks of the Sa5ne or the Rhone. Yet if 
this were not so, it appears impossible to account for the essentially 
moiMwatio form which characterised this province during the whole 
Gothic period. 

From the time at least when St. Gall and Oolumban settled them- 
^vps at Luxeuil till late in the Mi4dle Ages, this countrjr was tho 
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first Siiid prizLcipal S68tt of those gre&t monastic establishments which 
had so overwhelming an influence on the faith and forms of those 
times. We must go either to India in the flourishing period of 
3uddhism, or to Thibet in the present day, to find anything analogous 
to the monastic establishments of the 11th century in this district 
All these monasteries have now passed away, and few have left even 
any remains to attest their former greatness and magnificence. The 
great basilica of Cluny, the noblest church of the 11th century, has 
been wholly removed within the present century. Clairvaux was first 
rebuilt in the style of the Benais- 
sance, but has been finally swept 
away within the last few years. 

Citeaux perished earlier, and little 
now remains to attest its former 
greatness. Luxeuil is an obscure 
village. The destruction of the 
church of St. Bemgne, at Dijon, 
has already been referred to, and 
it would bo easy to swell the 
catalogue of similar consequences 
of the great Revolution. 

Toumus still remains, and at 
V ezelay fragments exist, Oharlier, 

Avallon, Autun, Langres, and 
Besangon, still possess in their 
cathedrals and churches some 
noble remnants of Burgundian 
architecture. Besides these, there 
are numerous pansh churches and 
smaller edifices which would easily 
enable us to make up a history of 
the style, were they carefully 

examined and drawn The archi- sss. Fa^de of st Martm d'Ainay. 
teefcure of Burgundy, however, has ‘ 

not yet been examined with the attention it deserves, and it would 
require long and patient personal investigation to elucidate its 
peculiarities. 

The church of St. Martin d’Ainay at Lyons is an early and beautiful 
specimen of the style when used without any classical influence ; yet four 
Roman pillars support the intersection of the nave and transept. Its 
western front (Woodcut No. 698) was erected probably in the 10th 
century, and is decorated with colours and patterns which are character- 
istic of the style. Nor does there seem any reason for doubting but 
that the pointed arch of the entrance doorwaj^ belongs to the period tO 
which tbe churgh is assigned 
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The cathedral of Le-Puy-en-Velay is another example of the same 
style ^ The cast end and the two hrst bays of the iia\o belong to the 
10th century The church progressed ^vestward at the rate of two 
bays in a century till the last two were completed with the wonderful 
cavernous porch under them about the year 1180 The whole length of 
the church is 215 ft , and its width across the nave is a little over 80. 
Externally its most remarkal^lo feature is the facade of the south 
transept, which is perhaps the richest and most elaborate specimen of 
the Ainay style of decoration existing. On the north side is tho 

cloister, which is a singu- 
larly elegant specimen of 
tho style, but very ciissical 
in detiul Tho pillars 
are almost Coiiuthian in 
outline (Woodcut No. 
599), but tho blunder tho 
Homans made when using 
pillars with arches luis in 
this case boon avouhid 
If ref(iroiu»o is made to 
Woodcuts 211 and 213, or 
to any otliors reproseutmg 
the classical form, tho 
(Unbrcnco will be at once 
pero(«ved. In both in- 
st<iucoH the pillars were 
ustid merely m orumnonts, 
but with the Homans they 
were nothing l)ut usoh^ss 
additions, without oven 
tho pretonco of utility. 
In this cloister they sup- 
port tho archas, and are 
veritable parts of the construction. It would bo difficult to find any 
apter illustration of Pugin’s himous antithesis than these examples of 
Roman and Burgundian architecture — ^thoone is constructed ornament, 
tho other ornamented and ornamental construction — and notwith- 
standing its rudeness, the Burgundian example is far more pleasing 
than the Roman, and, if used with classical details, this arrangement 
might now be introduced into any Italian design with the most 
satisfactory effect. 

The church of St. B6nigne at Dijon, mentioned above, was one of 



ClolHter ol Catliodral of Ij0-I^2y-oii"V€Uy« 
(i lotn a rUotograph.) 


* Soo a paper on this ohuroh by Mr Stw'et, in 1861, reod to tho Institute of 
^ntwh Architects. (B. L B. A, Tiansftotiona, 1800-61.) 
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the oldest in Burgundy, and was probably an excellent type of the 
style of that country But its total destruction and the insu£S.ciency 
of the plates published by Dom Plancher i preclude anything like 
a satisfactory study of it The abbey church of Tournus (Woodcut 
No. 600) is perhaps nearly as old, its antiquity being manifested by the 
rudeness both of its design and execution. The nave is separated from 
the aisles by plain cylindrical columns without bases, the capitals of 
which are united by circular arches at the height of the vaults of the 
aisle. From the capitals 
rise dwarf columns sup- 
porting arches thrown 
across the nave From 
one of these arches to 
the other is thrown a 
transverse tunnel-vault, 
which thus runs the 
cross way of the build- 
ing ; being, in fact, a 
series of arches like 
those of a bridge extend- 
ing the whole length of 
the nave. This is, I . 
believe, the only known 
instance of this arrange- 
ment, and is interesting 
as contrasting with the 
longitudinal tunnel- 
vaults so common both 
in this province and in 
the South. 

It is a curious in- 
stance of an experiment, 
the object of which was 

the getting over those eoo. view of interior of Abbey at Toumua. 

difficulties afterwards (Fn>m Taylor and Nodler.) 

removed by the invention of the intersecting vault. In the meantime 
this Tournus roof offered some advantages well worthy of consideration. 
The fbrst of these was that the thrust of the vault was wholly 
longitudinal, so that only the supporting arches of the transverse 
vaults required to be abutted. These being low and in a well-defined 
direction were easily provided for. Another advantage was, that it 
allowed of a large and well-defined clerestory, which, as we have seen, 
was impossible with the longitudinal vaults. On the other hand it 


* ^Hisioixe G€n^rale de Bourgogne,* 4 volb. fol,, Dijon, 1739; p. 81. 
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might seem to be a fatal objection that the eye instead of being 

conducted pleas- 

fa ingly along the 

vault was continu- 
ally interrupted by 
a series of cross 
barrel vaults, this 
objection, however, 
is more theoretical 
than practical, for, 
owing to the abun- 
dant hght which 
enters through the 
clerestory windows 
(not suggested at 
all in the woodcut), 
and the fact that 
from the west end 
looking down the 
nave the barrel 
vaults ar(i scarcely 
soon, the general 
ollbot IS most plofis- 
ing, and it is singu 
lar that so happy 
a solution of the 
problem, liothartis- 

structivoly, should 
not have been fol- 
lowo<l, or that this 
should bean uni(|UO 
example. The 
columns in the apse 
are carried on a 
podium 6 ft. high, 
similar to that 
found in the Holy 
Sepulchre, which 
was built by the 
Crusaders, and coxir 
^ stitute a pleasing 

variety to the 
ordinary apsidal 
termmatioa A 
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crypt of much earlier date exists tmder the whole choir, and is specially 
interesting as showing in its vault the rough centering on which it was 
apparently built. 

In the nave of this church all the arches are circular , in the choir, 
which dates early in the 11th century, if not before, and which is 
perhaps older than the nave, the great transverse arches are shghtly 
pointed, and support at the intersection a dome (the pendentives of 
which are formed of squmches carried on wall-shafts), which forms 
the most beautiful feature m the church. Similar features are found 
in the churches of le Puy-en-V61ay, St. Martin d’Ainay at Lyons and 
elsewhere. 

The pride of Burgundy was the great abbey church of Oluny, which, 
with its narthex or ante-church, measured 580 ft in length, or con- 
siderably more than any other church erected m France in any age. 
Its nave was throughout 37 ft. 6 in. m width, and it had double side- 
aisles, makmg the total internal width 120 ft , while the whole area 
covered by it was upwards of 70,000 ft. But colossal as these dimen- 
sions are, they convey no adequate idea of its magnificence The style 
throughout was solid and grand, and it must have possessed a degree 
of massive magnificence which we so frequently miss among the more 
elegant beauties of subsequent erections. 

The semi-dome of the chevet was supported by eight noble columns, 
through which was seen in perspective a circle of five apsidal chapels. 
Externally the roof was crowned by five larger and three smaller 
towers ; and the whole was earned up sohdly to a height unrivalled 
among the buildings of this age. What added to its interests was, 
that the church at least was at the time of its destruction an almost 
unaltered specimen of the architecture of the 11th and 12th centuries, 
having been commenced in 1089 by St. Hugues, and dedicated m 
1131. The narthex or ante-chapel, though somewhat more modern, 
was probably completed within the limits of the 12th century. These 
dates have been disputed, but principally on account of the theories 
prevalent regarding the origin of the pointed arch This feature was 
used here, as it is found elsewherev in all the pier arches separating 
the nave from the aisles — ^the vaulting of the aisles having probably 
been also pointed, while the great vault of the church is a plain tunnel- 
vault with transverse ribs on its surface. That of the narthex is a 
transverse vault of a later date, but of singularly clumsy construction. 
Whether it had a clerestoi^’ or not, is not quite clear from such 
drawings as we possess ; but if not, it undoubtedly had a double gallery 
throughout, the upper range of which, if not both, served to admit 
light. 

We should hardly be able to malre out, from the representations 
we possess, what the exact ordinance of this church was were it not that 
some other contemporary churches in the game style still remain to us. 

H 2 
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Among these, one of the most perfect is the cathedral at Autun, 
formerly the chapel of the dukes of Burgundy, commenced about the 
year 1090, and consecrated 1132 The arrangement of its nave is 
extremely similar to that of Cluny, with these differences, that at 
Autun, the gi-eat vault is slightly pointed, and attached to the piers 
of the nave aio pilasters instead of thiee-quarter columns Tn the 
ante-church, however, at Cluny, the s.«ao pilastored arrangement 
occurs This is the charactenstic of the true Burgundian stylo, and so 
peculiar is it, and so classical, that some autiqu.inos have not hesitated 
to consider it as a bad imitation of Gothic forms belonging to tho 
IStli or 16th contuiios In fact the llutod columns or pilasters, their 
Corinthian capitals, and tho whole an-angomonls are so eminently 



classical, as almost to justify the doubt in those who are not 
with the history of the southern stylos of Prance. There can, however, 
be no doubt as to tho age of these examples, and as little as to the 
models from which they are copied j for in this very city of Autun wo 
We two Roman gateways (one of which is represented in Woodcut 
No. 218 ), and there are others at Langros and elsewhere, which, 
except in the pointed arch and other constructive poouliarities, are 
almost identical with tho style of those ohurclm Whether from want 
of familia,nty with this style, or from some other cause, it certainly is 
not pleasing to our eyes, and we therefore turn with pleasure to the 
ruder but more purposa-like inventions of the purely Gothic arohiteots 
of the same age. 
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Among these the province affords no more beautiful specimen than 
the nave of the church of Vezelay, which possesses all the ongmality 
of the Norman coinbmed with the elegance of the southern styles In 
this specimen the pier aiches are wide and low, there is no trifonum of 
any sort, and the windows are small The vault is formed by immense 
transverse libs, crossing from pier to pier, and forming square com- 
partments, each divided by plain intersectmg arches, without ribs, and 
rising considerably in the centre This certainly is an improvement on 
the vault at Cluny, though it cuts the roof too much up into divisions 
Perhaps its greatest defect is itg want of height, being only 60 ft. in the 
centre, while the total width is 86 ft. from wall to wall. But the 
details of the whole are 
so elegant as in a great 
measure to redeem 
these faults 

The narthex, or 
ante-church, resembles 
that at Cluny ]>oth in 
its importance and in 
being somewhat more 
modem than the church 
itself. At Vezelay 
(Woodcut No. 604) it 
dates from the begin- 
ning of the 12th cen- 
tury, while the na\C oot Section of Naithex at Ve/elay 

(FromDidrou’s ‘Annalei ArohSologlqnes.') 

seems wholly to belong 

to the 11th. It is an extremely instructive example of the progress of 
vaulting. Tt has the Ixild transverse nbs, and the plain intersecting 
vaults, which arc here in accordance with the southern practice, 
abutted by the arches of the galleries. In the walls of the galleries 
are windows large enough to admit a considerable amount of light. 
But the vaults are here fast losing their original purpose. The arch 
construction supports the solid external roof over the side-aisles, but 
the central vault is covered by a wooden roof, so that the stone vault 
has become a mere ceiling, leaving only one easy step towards the 
completion of the plan of Gothic roofing. This step was to collect 
the vaults of the side galleries into a mass over each pier, and use them 
as flying buttresses, and to employ wooden roofs everywhere, wholly 
independent of the vaults which they covered. 

Vezelay is one of the most beautiful of the remaining churches of 
its age in Burgundy, notwithstanding that the choir, which is a ohevet 
in the early pointed style, like those in the northern province, rather 
disturbs the harmony of the whole. 

Among the remaining churches of this class, the cathedral at 
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BesanQon is one of the few double-apse churches of France, jind is, in 
plan at least, very much more like those wo hnd on the I wnlfa of the 
Rhine 

The cathedral at Vienne, mentioned above (p. f)8), might, from 
some of its details, particularly tho foim of the pier tirches, lie fairly 
classed with this style, showing as it does the lluted pilasters and 
other classical adjuncts found here These peculianties aie common 
both to this and the Provencal style, but the boundary between tliom 
is by no means clearly defined. 

On the northern border of the province we find the church of St. 



Menoux (Woodcut Ho. 606 ), belonging certainly in many of its details 
to the style we are now describing. This is most distinctly observable 
in the exterior of the apse of the ohevet, a feature which is seldom found 
unaltered ; here it is surrounded by a series of pilasters of rude classical 
design, which give to it a peculiar local character. Internally too> its 
chevet (Woodcut No. 606 ) is remarkably elegant, though less Bur- 
gundian in style. It shows to what an extent the stilting of round 
arches could be used to overcome the difficulty of combining arches of 
d^rent spans, but all requiring to be carried to the same boigbe 
lake all the old churches of the province, it possesses a large and 
important narthex, here tho oldest part of the church, and a rude and 
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charactenstic specimen of a style of ‘architecture that can hardly be 
later than the 10th century. 

These few specimens must suffice to define a style which well 
deserves a volume to itself, not only on account of its own archi- 
tectural merit, but from the enormous influence exercised both by the 



S06. Chevet, BU Meiioax. (From Alher.) 

order itself and by its monastic founders on the civilisation of Europe 
in the age to which it belongs. During the 11th and 12th centuries 
Cluny was more important to France than Paris. Its influence on the 
whole of Europe waus second only to that of Borne — civilising barbarians 
by its missionaries, notwithstanding the feudal nobility, and. in many 
ways counteracting the ferocity of the times. 
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Exceptional btuldingfl— Basso OEutxo, Boanvaia— Montie^en-Der. 


INTBODUOTOBY. 

The architecture of the Northern division of France is certainly the 
most interesting subject in the whole history of the Medweval stylos, 
inasmuch as it comprehends the origin and progress of that form of 
pointed architecture which in the KHh century extended from Paris as 
a centre to the remotest corners of Europe, pervading the whole of 
Germany, Britain, and even Spain and Italy. In these countries it 
generally obliterated their own peculiar styles, and usurped their 
places, so that it became the Gothic style ^wr evimmce, and the only 
one ordinarily understood under that name. It has gained this dis- 
tinction, not perhaps so much from any inherent merit of its own, as 
because it was the only one of all the Mediaeval styles which was caitiod 
beyond the simple rudiments of the art, and enjoyed the advantage of 
being perfected by a powerful and united people who had advanced 
beyond the first elements of civilised society. It is needless now to 
inquire whether the other stylos might not have been made as perfect, 
or more so, had the same amount of talent and of time been bestowed 
upon them. All we can say is, that no other stylo was so carried 
out, and it is impossible to attempt it now ; the pointed Gothic had 
therefore the opportunity which the others were deprived of, and 
became the prevalent style in Europe during the Middle Ages. Its 
history is, therefore, that to which attention must always be principally 
directed, and from which all lessons and all satisfactory reasoning on 
the subject must be principally derived. 

The great divisions into which the early history of the style 
naturally divides itself have already been pointed out. The great 
central province I have ventured to call the Franiish. It was there 
that the true Gothic pointed style was invented, and thence that it 
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issued in the middle of the 12th century, first pervading the two great 
subordinate divisions of Normandy on the one hand, and Burgundy on 
the other. In N ormandy, before this time, a warlike race had raised 
themselves to power, and, with an inconsistency characteristic of their 
state of civilisation, devoted to sacred purposes the wealth they had 
acquired by rapme and plunder, covenng their province with churches, 
and perfecting a rude style of architecture singularly expressive of 
their bold and energetic character. 

In Burgundy, as we have just seen, both the style and its history 
differed considerably from this Prom some cause which has not yet 
been explained, this country became early the favourite resort of 
hermits and of holy men, who founded here those great monastic 
establishments which spread their 
influence not only over Prance, [| 

but over the whole of Europe, ^ ^ ^ 

controlling to an immense extent || ^ 

all the relations of European ^ ^ g | 

society in the Middle Ages. The | IKLl S wR 

culminating epoch of the archi- | ^ 

tecture of Normandy and Bur- | | 

gundy was the 11th century | ^ ^ ® 

In the 12th the monarchical I m 

sway of the central province was [ * ^ I 

beginning to be felt in them In | | 

the 13th it superseded the local ^ 
character of both, and gradually lo 20 so 4o w eo 

fused them with the whole of I I I I I I 1 
Prance into one great and sin- 
gularly uniform architectural 
province. 





Latin Stylb.^ 

Before proceeding to describe 
the local forms of architecture in 
Central Prance it is necessary to 
say a few words regarding a class 
of buildings which have not 

hitherto been mentioned, but which must not be passed over. These 
cannot be included in any other style, and are so nearly devoid of 
architectural features, properly so called, that they might have been 
omitted but for one consideration. They bear so remarkable a 


* "Style Latin” is the name generally adopted for this style by the Prenoh 
architects. 
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resemblance to the earliest Christian churches of Rome on the one 
hand, and to the true Gothic on the other, that we cannot doubt their 
being the channel through which the latter wjxs derived from the 
former They are, moreover, the oldest churches in Northern France, 
which is sufficient to confirm this view. 

The character of this style will be understood from the plan and 
internal and external view of one of its typical examples, the Jiasse 
CEuvre at Beauvais (Woodcuts Nos 607 and 608). It will be soon 
that this building consists of a nave and side-aisles, separated from 
each other by a range of plain arches resting on piers without either 
bases or capitals ; on one side the angles are cut oiT, so as to give a 



608 . External and latomal View of Boase (Euvro. (From WoUtox.) 


slightly ornamental character ; on the other they are left square. The 
central aisle is twice the width, and more than twice the height, of the 
lateral aisles, and has a well-defined clerestory ; the roof, both of the 
central and side aisles, is a flat ceilmg of wood. The eastern end has 
been destroyed, but judging from other examples, it probably consisted 
of three apses, a large one in the centre and a smaller one at the end 
of each aisle. 

The similarity of the form of this church to the Roman basilicas 
wall be evident on referring to the representations of those buildings, 
more especially to that of San Vincenzo alle Tre Fontane (Woodcut 
No. 408), though the details have nothing in common except in the use 
of fiat tiles between the conaices of the arches, which is singularly 
characteristic of Roman masonry. The points in which this example 
is most evidently the source of some of the important peculiarities of 
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the true Gothic, are the suhordinatiou of the side-aisles to the central 
one, and the perfectly developed clerestory These are not found in 
any of the styles of France hitherto described. 

Eventually, as we shall shortly see, stone became the material used 
in the interior ceilmg of Gothic vaults, but protected externally by a 
wooden roof This stone vault was not, I believe, attempted in France 
before the 11th century. In the meanwhile, wooden-roofed churches, 
like that at Beauvais, seem to have been usual and prevalent all over 
the North of France, though, as may be supposed, both from the 
smallness of theii> dimensions and the perishable nature of their 
materials, most of them, have been either superseded by larger 
structures, or have been destroyed by £re or by the accidents of 
time. 

M. Woillez describes five or six as existing still in the diocese 
of Beauvais, and varying in age from the 6th or 7th century, which 
probably is the date of the Basse CEuvre, to the beginning of the 
11th century; and if other districts were carefully examined, more 
examples would probably be found. Normandy must perhaps be 
excepted, for there the rude Northmen seem first to have destroyed 
all the churches, and then to have 
rebuilt them with a magnificence 
they did not previously possess. 

Churches of the same class, or 
others at least extremely similar to 
them, as far as we can judge from 
such representations as have been 
published, exist even beyond the 
Loire. There is one at Savom^res 
in Anjou, and a still more curious eoa Oeo^tion of ^ Gfinfiretuc. 

one at St. Genfireux in Vienne, 

not far from Poitiers, which shows in great perfection a style of 
decoration by triangular pediments and a peculiar sort of mosaic in 
brickwork. 

The same style of decoration is carried out in the old church of 
St. Jean at Poitiers, which probably is even older than the Basse 
tEuvre of Beauvais. The old church, which now forms the ante-church 
to St. Front at P4rigueux (Woodcut No. 662), seems also to belong to 
the same class; but, if M. F41iz de "Verneilh^s restoration is to be 
trusted, it approaches nearer to a Romanesque style than any other of 
its class, of which it may nevertheless possibly be the most southern 
example. 

Perhaps the most interesting example of the style is the nave of 
the church of Montier-en-Der, near Vassy, almost due east from Paris. 
It is perfectly plain, very like San Vincenzo (W oodcut No. 408), and 
is a perfect Romanesque example with a wooden roof ; the design for 
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which was probably brought direct from Romo when this church was 
erected in this remote village What, however, gives it its greatest 
interest for our present purpose arises from the fact that the apse or 
choir was rebuilt in the 13th century, and we have consequently in 
immediate juxtaposition the Romanesque model as it was introduced 
to the Barbanans, and the result of their elaboration of it — the goim 
of the Gothic style and the full-blown flower. 

As before pointed out (p. 49), the progress was slow in the 
formation of a now style during the 1000 years that elapsed between 
the building of the Temple of Diana at Nimes and the Church at 
Carcassonne; but here, within the limits of two, or at most three 



centuries, the progress made was so rapid as to bo startling. The 
inhabitants of Central France appear at once to have comprehended the 
significance of the problem, and to have worked it out with a steadi- 
ness and energy of which it must bo diflioult to find another example. 
The nave of the church is as poor and as loan as it can well be, but every 
part of the choir is ornamented, while nothing is overdone ; and there 
is not one single ornament which is not appropriate to its place, or which 
may not fairly be considered as a part of the ornamented construction 
of the building. It was an entirely new style invented on the spot, 
and complete in all its parts. Some of its ornaments were afterwards 
made more elegant, and more might have been done in this direction ; 
but as here represented the style was complete, and it is certainly one 
of the most beautiful creatioxis of the class which ever emanated from 
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the activity of the human brain. It is also interesting as being one of 
the few where every step in the progress can be traced and every result 
understood 

What we have now to attempt, is to point out — as clearly as 
oui limits will admit of — the steps by which the rude architecture 
of the western half of the church of Montier-en-Der was converted 
into the perfected style of the choir as shown in the woodcut on the 
previous page. 
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OONTBNT8. 

Triapsal chnrohoa— Ohurolios at Oaon— Intersoctiiii? Vaulting— Bayoux. 

With on© or two slight exceptions, the whole history of the Round- 
arched NTorman Gothic* is comprehended within a period of less than a 
century. NTo building in this style is known to have been oven com- 
menced before the year 1050, and before 1150 the pointed style had 
superseded it in its native province. Indeed, practically speaking, all 
the great and typical examples are crowded into the last fifty years 
of the 11th century. This was a period of groat excitement and pro- 
sperity with the Northmen, who, having at lost settled themselves in 
this fertile proviiuie, not only placed their dukes on an ©(Quality with 

any of the powers then 
existing in Franco, but 
by their conquest of 
England raised their 
chief to an importance 
and a rank superior 
to that of any other 
potentate in Europe 
except the German 
emperors of that day, 
with whoso people they 
wore, in fact, both by 
race and policy, more 
closely alU^ than they 
were with those among 
whom they had settled. 
There are two ex- 
ceptional churches in Normandy which should not he passed over 
in silence: one is a little triapsal oratory at St. Wandrille; the 
other a similar but somewhat more important church at Querqueville, 
near Cherbourg, on the coast of Brittany. Both are rude and 
simple in their outline and ornaments; they are built with that 
curious herring-bone or diagonal masonry inidicative of great age, 
1 Oonault the Appendix, note 6. 



611 , Trlapaal Chnrdh, at QuerquoTlIle. 

(From llatfBon Tiiraer’a ^ I^on&andy.*) 
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and differing m every essential respect from the works of the Normans 
when they came into possession of the province. Indeed, like the 
transitional churches last described, these must be considered as the 
religious edifices of the inhabitants before that invasion j and if they 
show any affimty to any other style, it is to Belgium and Germany 
we must look for it rather than anywhere within the boundaries 
of Fnincc. 

Amongst the oldest-looking buildings of pure Norman architecture 
is the church of Lory, near Pont de TArche It is the only one, so far 
as is known, with a simple tunnel-vault, and this is so massive, a-Tid 
rests on piers of such unusual solidity, as to give it an appearance of 
immense antiquity. There is no good reason, however, for behevmg 
that it really is older than the chapel of the T<..wer of London, which 
it resembles in most respects, though the latter is of somewhat lighter 
architecture. 

Passing from this we come to a series of at least five important 
churches, all erected m the latter half of the 11th century. The first 
of these is the church of Jumieges, the western end of which was 
principally erected by Robert, afterwards Bishop of London, and 
finally Archbishop of Canterbury. Its precise date is not very well 
known, though it was probably begun before 1060, and certainly 
shows a far ruder and less complete style of architecture than any 
of the later churches. It is doubtful whether it was ever intended 
to throw a vault over the nave ; yet the walls and piers are far more 
mtissive than those of the churches of Caen, or that of Bocherville 
in its immediate neighbourhood This last we know to have been 
commenced in the year 1060, and completed in 1066. This church 
still retains in a wonderful state of completeness all the features 
of a Norman church of that age — the only part of which is of a 
more modern date being the two western turrets, which are at least 
a century later. 

The next of the series is the well-known Abbaye-aux-Hommes, or 
St. Stephen’s, at Caen (Woodcut No. 612), commenced by William 
the Conqueror, 1066, in gratitude for his victory at Hastings, and 
dedicated eleven years afterwards Then follow the sister church 
of the Trizdt6, or Abbaye-aux-Dames, commenced in 1083, and the 
parish church of St. Nicolas at Caen, begun in the following year. 
These two last were almost certainly completed within the limits of 
the 11th century. 

Of all these the finest is St Stephen’s, which is a first-class church, 
its extreme length being 364 ft. It was not originally so long, having 
terminated with an apse, as shown in the plan, Pig. 1, which was 
superseded about a century afterwards by a ohevet, as shown. Pig. 2. 
This, however, was an innovation — all the round Gothic churches in 
Normandy having originally been built with apses, nor do I know of 
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Fig. 1. Orifi^nal Kastoni Tonnhmtiu)ii. 


a single instance of a chevet in the province. This circumstance 
points rather to Germany than to the neighbouring disti icta of France 
for the origin of the Norman style — indeed all the arrangements of 
this church are more like those of the llhenish basnicfis, that of 
Spires for example, than any of those churches we have hitherto found 
within the limits of France itself This is more remarkable at 
Jumi6ges than even here None of them, however, hsis two apses, 
nor are lateral entrances at all in use , on the contraiy, the western 

end, or that opposite the altar, is always, 
as in the true basilica, the principal 
entrance. In Normandy wo geiun*ally 
find this Hanked by two towers, which 
give it a dignity and importance not 

found in any 
of those stylos 
wo have been 
0 X a m i u i 11 g 
Thtwo w(wtern 
towers bocaino 
iift(irwar(ls in 
Franco the 
most import- 
ant features of the external firchitocturo 
of churches, though it is by no mtians 
clear whence* they wore clorivcsd. They 
are certainly of neither Italian nor 
German dorh^ition, nor do thc^y Indoug 
to any of those styhis of the South<»rn 
provinces of Frances which w(s have Iw^en 
describing, Tlio churchi^s of Auvorgno 
are those which perhaps show th<5 neartMitt 
approach to them. 

On the whole it appears most prol)able 
that the western fronts of the Norman 
churches were taken from the facades of Germany, and the towers 
added to give dignity to them. As will be seen from the view 
(Woodcut No. 613), in St. Stephen’s at Caen the feature is well 
marked and defined ; for though the spires were apparently added at 
the same time as the chevet, the towers which support them ovidoixtly 
belong to the original design. They may be regarded as the prototype 
of the facades of nearly all the Gothic cathedrals of Franco. These 
western towers eventually superseded the attempt made to raise the 
principal external feature of the churches on the intersection of the 
nave with the transepts as had been done in the South, and they 
made the western front the most important part, not only in 



Fig, a. 

613. Plan of the Ohuroh of St. Bteptien. 
Caen. (From Rani6e, * HiatolTe <lo 
PArobltocture.*) S^le 100 ft to 1 In. 
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decoration, but in actual height Here and throughout the North of 
France, with the exception of the churches at Rouen, the centra] 
tower is low and comparatively insignificant, scarcely even aspiring to 
group with those of the western fagade. 


Intersectiitg Vaulting. 

As there are few churches in France which illustrate so completely 
the difiiculties of intersecting vaulting, and the struggle of the Medi- 
aeval architects to conquer thorn, as St. Stephen’s, Caen, it may add to 
the clearness of what 
follows if we pause in 
our narrative to explain 
what these were. 

The churches de- 
scribed hitherto pos- 
sessed simple tunnel- 
vaults either of round 
or pointed forms, or, 
having no side-aisles, 
were roofed with square 
intersecting vaults of 
equal dimensions each 
way. The former plan 
was admissible in the 
bright South, where 
light was not so much 
required : but the lat- 
ter expedient deprived 
the churches of several 
things which were 
always felt to be the 
powerful requisites of 
an internal style of 
architecture Without 
the contrast in height 
between the central 
and side aisles, the true 
effect of the dimensions 
could not be obtained. 

Without the internal 
pillars no poetry of 
proportion was possible, 

and without an ambulatory, processions lost their meaning. The 
compartments of the aisles being square, no difficulty was experienced 
YOh, II, ‘ l 



613 . 


Wertem Fa9«le of St Stephen, Caen. 
(From Pugin and Biltton'h ‘ Normandy.’) 
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as regards them ; but the central aisle being both higher and wider, it 
became necessary either to ignore every alternate pillar of the aisle, 
and to divide the central roof equally into squares, or to adopt some 
compromise This difficulty was not got over till the pointed arch 
was introduced , but in the meanwhile it is very instructive to watch 
the various attempts that were made to obviate it 

There can be little doubt that the Norman architects, with true 
Gothic feeling, always intended that their churches should ovontually 
be vaulted, and prepared them accordingly, though in many instances 
they were constructed with wooden roofs, or corapromisos of some 
sort. Even at Jumi^ges, the alternate piers wore made stronger, and 
the intention there and m other instances seems to have boon to throw 
a stone arch across the nave so as to break the fiat line of the roof, 

and give it at least a certain 
amount of pormanemt character. 
In the Abbayo-aux- Homines, 
Caen, even this does not appcvir 
to have been attempted in the 
first instance. The vaulting 
shafts were carried right up 
and made to support wooden 
trusses, as shown on the right 
hand of the diagram (W‘(K)dcut 
No. 614). ^ The intontiou, 
however, may have boon to cut 
tht^se away when ih(^ vault 
should come to bo orect<Kl. 
614. Fiff 1 . after v&uittnn , Fi«. a, before VauWag. In England they frequently 

remain, but rarely, if over, in 
Normandy. The next step was to construct a quadripartite vault over 
the nave, and a simple arch supporting its crown over the int<%rm(KUate 
shaft. This was soon seen to be a mistake, and in fact was only a 
makeshift. In consequence at Caen a compromise was adopted, which 
the Woodcut No. 616 will explain, — a sort of intermediate vault Wfwj 
introduced springing from the alternate piers. ^ Mechanically it was 
right, artistically it was painfully wrong. It introduced and declared 



* From a paper by Mr. Parker on this 
subject, road to the Institute of British 
Aiohitocts. 

* This arrangement is known by the 
name of hexapafUH^ or 9f>xapaft%U^ 
beoause the compartment of the vault 
having been divided into four by the 
great diagonal arches crossing one 
another in the centre (which was the 


qmdnpariiie arrangement), two of the 
four quarters wore again divided by the 
arch thrown across from one intermudiato 
pillar to the other, thus making six 
divisions in all, though no longer all of 
equal dimensions, as in the quadripartite 
method. Both fheso arrangements are 
shown in plan on Woodcut No 612. 
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a numbor of puroly constructive festtures without artistic arrangement 
or pleasing lines, and altogether showed so plainly the mere mechanical 
structural wants of the roof as to 
be most unpleasing. Before, how- 
ever, they could accomplish even 
this, the side-aisled had to be 
re-vaulted with pointed arches so 
as to carry the centre of gravity 
higher. A half vault was thrown 
over the gallery as shown in 
Fig. 1, on the left side of the 
Woodcut No. 614, and the whole 

upper structure considerably®^^ uiagiamof Vanitrag, 



strengthened When all this 
was done they ventured to carry 
out what was practically, as will 
be seen from the plan (Woodcut 
No. 612), and elevation (Woodcut 
No. 616), a (juadripartite vault 
with an intermediate insertion, 
which insertion was, however, 
neither quite a rib, nor quite a 
compartment of a vault, but some- 
thing between the two; and in 
spite of all the ingenuity bestowed 
upon it in Germany, France, and 
England, in the 11th and begin- 
ning of the 12th centuries, it 
never produced an entirely satis- 
factory effect, until at last the 
pointed arch came to the rescue. 
It is easy to see from tho diagram 
(Woodcut No. 616) how the 
introduction of the pointed arch 
obviated the difficulty. In tho 
first place, supposing the great 
vault to remain circular, two 
segments of the same circle, a b, 
A 0, carry the intersecting vault 
nearly to the height of the trans- 
verse one, or it could as easily be 



carried to the same height as at n. eie. 

® St Stephen, Oaen. (From Pugin.) 

When both were pointed, as at b 

and F, it was easy to make their relative heights anything the 
architect chose, without either forcing or introducing any disagreeable 

T 2 
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curves By this means the compartments of the vaults of the central 
nave were made the same width as those of the side-aisles, wdiatevor 
their span might be, and every compartment or bciy was a complete 
design in itself, without refereuce to those next to it on either side. 

The arrangement in elevation of the iiit(‘nial compai’tmcuits of the 
nave of this church will be understood fi’om ‘Woodcut No. GIG, where 
ifb will be seen that tho aisles are low, and above them runs a great 
gallery, a feature common in Italy, but iai*(^ in (Rinnany. Its intro- 
duction may have arisen either from a desire for mcreas(>d aocomxnocla 
tion, or merely to obtain height, as it is evident, that an arch tho 
whole height of tho side-aisles and gallery 
would bo singularly nariow and awkward. 
This was one of those <lil!iculti(*s which were 
only got ovoi by tho introduction of the 
pointed arch ; but wliicli, whomever attempted 
m tlu‘ circular sty](», led to very disagri^eablo 
and stilted eirects. Tt may, Iiowovit, have 
beiMi suggested by the abutting galleries wo 
'find so freiiuoutly used in Sou thorn chinches. 
Be this as it may, the two stori^ys of tlio aisles 
fill up tho height far mon^ plea, singly than 
could bo <lone by one, and bring an abutimuit 
up to the very springing of tlio main vault of 
tho nave, 

Th(i worst feature in this elevation (Woodcut 
No. GIG) is tho clerestory, wliere tlu^ dilliculthis 
of the vaulting introduced a lop-sided arrang( 4 - 
m(mt very dostructivci of tru(» ar<?hitc'ctural 
ellect, and only oxcusal)le luu*e from the iix- 
heront diilicultios of a first att(unpt. 

During the twenty or thirty yeai’S that 
elapsed boiweon the building of St, Stcplnui’s 
61T. conmartment, AW) lyo-aux- church and Uiat of the Abbayo-aux-Damas, 
Dames, n (Homliigiu.; progress seoms to have boon mt\do 

towards the new style, as will be seen from tlie annexed elevation 
of one compartment of tho nave of the latter The groat gallery is 
omitted, the sidc-#i,isles made higher, the piers liglitor and more 
ornamental. Tho triforium is a mere passage und(sr tlio upper 
windows, and so managed as not to intercept their Uglit from any 
part of the church. Even the vaulting, though in some parts 
hexapartite, in otliers shows a great approach to tho <[uadripartito 
vaulting of tho subseciuent age ; this, however, is obtained by bringing 
down the main vault to the level of the side vault, and not by raising 
the side arches to the level of the central, as was afterwards done. 
The greatest change is in the richness and elegance of the dotails^ 
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which show gi’eab progress towards the more ornamental style that 
soon afterwards came into use. 

The ptiroohifij church of St Nicolas at Caen is naturally plainer 
than either of these royal abbeys It shows considerable progress in 
construction, and deserves far more attention than it has hitherto met 
with. It is the only church, so far as I know, in Normandy, that 
retains the origincxl external covering of its apse. This consists, as 
shown m the Woodcut (No 618 ), of a high pyramidal roof of stone, 



^ 18 . East ^jud of St Nicolas, Oaea. (Fiom Dawson Turner's * Normandy.'^ 


following to the eastward the polygonal form of the apse, and extend- 
ing one bay towards the west. From an examination of the central 
tower, it is clear that this was not the original pitch of the church 
roof, which was nearly as low in all Norman churches as in those of 
Auvergne. In this instance the roof over the apse was a sort of semi- 
spire placed over an altar, to mark externally the importance of the 
portion of the church beneath it. In appearance it is identical with 
the polygonal cones at Loches, before mentioned At Bourges, and 
elsewhere in France, similar cones are found over chapels and altars ; 
but in most instances they have been removed, probably from some 
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defect in construction, or from then not harmonising with tho wooden 
roofs of the rest of the church They were in fact the originals of the 
spires which afterwards became so much in vogue, and as such their 
history would be interesting, if properly inquiied into. 

The oathedial of Bayoux, as now standing, is considerably more 
modern than either of these ; no part now remains of tho church of 
Odo, the brother of the Conqueror, except the lower jiortion of the 
western towers, and a crypt which is still older. The piiT arches of 
the nave belong to the first half of tho 12th century, the rest of the 
church to the rebuilding, which was commenced 1 1 57, after tho town 
had been burnt, and the cathedral considci'ably damaged, by tho sol- 
diers of Henry I. At this time the apse was I'omoved to make way 
for a chevet, which is one of the most beautiful specimens of early 
pointed Gothic to be found in Franco, and far surpasses its rival in the 
Abbaye-aux-Hommes at Caen. In the church at Caen, thib alteration 
was probably made to receive the tomb of 
tho Conquei'or, when that veneration began to 
bo shown to his remains which was denied to 
himself when dying. Il(‘ro, howi^vor, tho 
Slime motive does not seem to have existed, 
and it is more probable that tho extension was 
caused by tho immenso increase of tho priest- 
hood in tho course of tho 11th and 12th 
centuries, requiring a larger choir for their 
accommodation. Wo know from the disposi- 
tion of tho choir, that tht^ nave originally had 
a groat gallery over tlui sido-aiHles, and con- 
sequently a low clerestory. But b(ifore it 
was rebuilt, in tho end of tho 12th or beginning of tho 13th 
century, the mania for painted glass had seized on the French archi- 
tects, and all architectural propriety was sacrificed to this mode of 
decoration. In the present instance wo cannot help contrasting tho 
solid grandeur of the basement with tho loan and attenuated forms of 
the superstructure, although this attenuation was in other examples 
carried to a still greater extent afterwards. 

The diapering of the spandrils of the lower arches (Woodcut No. 619) 
is another feature worthy of remark, as illustrating the history of the 
style. Before painted glass was introduced, tho walls of all churches 
in Northern Europe were covered with fresco or distompor paintings, 
as was then, and is to the present day, the case in Italy* But when 
coloured windows came into use, the comparative dulnoss of the former 
mode of decoration was immediately felt, and the use of colour confined 
to the more brilliant transparent material. It was necessary to find a 
substitute for the wall painting, and the most obvious expedient wae 
that of carving on the stone the same patterns which it had been 
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customary to paint on them. An attempt was made, indeed, to heighten 
the effect of this carving by inlaymg the lines with coloured mastic or 
cement ; but the process was soon found to be not only very expensive 
but very ineffective, and gave way afterwards to sculptured figures in 
traceried panels. These ornaments easily filled up the very small 
spaces of wall that were not occupied either by the windows, which 
were greatly enlarged, or by the constructive supports of the building. 
Now, however, that colour is gone both from the walls and the win- 
dows, this diapering gives a smgularly rich and pleasing effect to the 
architecture of the lower storey, and, combmed with the massiveness 
and varied richness of the piers themselves, renders this a nearly unique 
specimen of a Norman arcade, and one of the most beautiful that has 
come down to us. 

These examples are, it is hoped, sufficient to make known the 
general characteristics of a style which is at the same time of great 
interest to the English reader from its proximity to our shores, 
and from its influence on our own, although it is comparatively so 
familiar as to require less illustration than many others. Besides the 
examples above described, many other specimens of Norman architecture 
might have been given, filling up the details of the series, from the rude 
simplicity of Jumi^ges to the elaborate richness of the nave of Bayeux, 
and showing a rapidity of progress and boldness in treating the subject 
hardly surpassed in the succeeding age ; but still, with all its develop^ 
ments, it can only be considered as a first rude attempt to fonn a 
style of architecture which was superseded before its principles began 
to be understood, and lost before it had received any of those finishing 
touches which form the great element of beauty in all the more perfect 
styles. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

FRANKISH ARCHITECTURE. 

OONTBKTS 

Historicsal notice— Tho poinled arch — ^Froomasonry— Mothaoval orohitootB. 

The architectural history of the Central or Frankish province is widely 
different from that of any of those we have yet examined. At the end 
of the 6th century the whole of the North of France was overrun by 
Clovis and his Franks, and on his death in 611 his dominions were 
divided into four kingdoms, of which Metz, Paris, Soissons, and Orleans, 
were the capitals. If we take those cities as centres, and add their 
districts together, they correctly repiesent the limits of the architec- 
tural province we are now entering upon. With various iluctuatious, 
sometimes one kingdom, soraotimos two or even three being absorbed 
in one, they were at last united under Pepin in 718, only to make 
way for the accession of Charkjmagno and his universal empire over 
the whole Gothic districts of Europe, with the oxc(^ptieu of lilngland 
and Spain. 

With the Merovingian kings we have nothing to do ; they have not 
left one single building from which to judge of the state of the art 
during their ascendency —(they must have been Aryans pur nmig) -nor 
can our history with propriety bo said oven to begin in' France with 
Charlemagne, His accession marks tho epoch towards which an 
arohseologist may hope to trace back the incunabula of tho style, but 
as yet no single building has been found in I^Vanoe which can with 
certainty be ascribed to his reign. Tho nave at Montior-on-Der, the 
Basse GBuvre at Beauvais, and other buildings, may approach his ago 
in antiquity, but wo must travel down to the time of Oapet (987) 
ere we hnd anything that can be considered as the germ of what 
followed. 

This may in a great measure bo owing to the confusion and anarchy 
that followed on the death of Charlemagne ; and to tho weakness of 
the kings, the disorganisation of the people, and the ravages of the 
Northmen and other barbarians, from which it resulted that no part of 
France was in a less satisfactory position for the cultivation of the arts 
of peace than that which might have been expected to take the lead in 
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alL Thus, while the very plunder of the Central province enabled the 
Normans to erect and sustain a powerful state on the one side, and to 
adorn it with monuments which still excite our admiration, and the 
organisation of the monks of Burgundy on the other hand promoted 
the cultivation of arts of peace to an extent hardly known before their 
time in Northern Europe, Central France remamed incapable even of 
self-defence, and still more so of raising monuments of permanent 
splendour 

There must no doubt have been buildmgs in the Romanesque 
style in this province, but they were few and insignificant com- 
pared with those we have been describing, either in the South or in 
Normandy and Burgundy. Even in Paris the great church of St. 
Germain des Pres, the burial-place of the earlier kings, and apparently 
the most splendid edifice of the capital, was not more than 50 ft. in 
width by 200 in length before the rebuildmg of its chevet in the pomted 
style, and it possessed no remarkable features of architectural beauty. 
St. Genevieve was even smaller and less magnificent ; and if there was 
a cathedral, it was so insignificant that it has not been mentioned by 
any contemporary historian. 

Several of the provincial capitals probably possessed cathedrals of 
some extent and magnificence All these, however, were found so 
unsuited to the splendid tastes of the 12th and 13th centuries, that 
they were pulled down and rebuilt on a more extended scale ; and it is 
only from little fragmentary portions of village churches that we learn 
that the round Gothic style was really at one time prevalent in the pro- 
vince, and possessed features according to its looahty resembling more 
or less those of the neighbourmg styles So scanty indeed are such 
traces, that it is hardly worth while to recapitulate here the few obser- 
vations that might occur on the round Gothic styles as found within 
the limits of the province.^ 

This state of affairs continued down to the reign of Louis le Gros, 
1108-1136, under whom the monarchy of France began to revive. 
This monarch, by his activity and intelligence, restored to a con- 
siderable extent the authority of the central power over the then 
independent vassals of the crown. This was carried still further under 
the reign of his successor, Louis le Jeune (1137-1179), though perhaps 
more was owing to the abilities of the Abb4 Suger than to either of 
these monarchs. He seems to have been one of those great men who 
sometimes appear at a crisis in the history of their country, to guide 
and restore what otherwise might be left to blind chance and to perish 

^ The Church of St at Bheims character It nevertheless retams the 
ought porhaps to be treated as an exoep- outlines of a vast and noble basilica of 
tion to this assertion: it has, however, the early part of the 11th century, 
been so much altered in more modem presentmg considerable points of simi- 
times as almost to have lost its original lanty to those of Burgundy 
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for want of a master mind Under Philip Augustus the country 
advanced with giant strides, till under St Louis it arrived at the 
summit of its power For a century after this it sustained itself by 
the impulse thus given to it, and with scarcely an CAtornal sign of that 
weakness which lietrayed itself in the rapidity with which the whole 
power of the nation crumbled to pieces under the iirst rude shock sus^ 
tained in 1346 at Crecy from the hand of Edward ITT. 

More than a century of anarchy and confusion followed this groat 
event, and peihaps the period of the English wars may be considered 
as the most disastrous of the whole history of France, as the previous 
two centuries had been the most brilliant When she delivered herself 
from these troubles, she was no longer the same. The spirit of the 
Middle Ages had passed away The simple faith and giant energy 
of the reigns of Philip Augustus and St, Tjouis weni not to be found 
under Louis IX. and his inglorious successors With the acoewsion of 
Francis J. a new state of allairs succeeded, to the total obliteration of 
all that had gone before, at least in aiii. 

The improvement of architecture, keeping pace exactly with the 
improved political condition of the land, began with Louis le Gros, and 
continued till the reign of Philip of Valois (1108 to 13:28). It was 
during the two centuries comprised within this period that pointtnl 
architecture was invented, which became the style, not only of I^Vance, 
but of all Europe during the Middle Ages ; and is, par the 

Gothic stylo of Europe, The cause of this pro-(*nun(uu*e is to be found 
partly in the accident of the supc^rior power of thc^ nation to which the 
style belonged at this critical period, but more to th<^ artistic findings 
of their race ; and also because the stylo was found the most fitteil to 
carry out certain religious fonns and d(»corativo princijiles which wore 
prevalent at the time, and which will be noted as we procinid. 

The stylo, therefore, with which this chapter is conc<^rnod is that 
which commenced with the building of the Abbey of Ht. Denis, by 
Suger, A.D. 1144,^ which culminated with thi^ building of the Sainto 
Ohapelle of Paris by St. Louis, 1244, and which received its greatest 
amount of imish at the completion of the choir of St. Ouon at Rouen 
by Mark d’Argent, in 1339, There are pointed arches to bo found in 
the Central province, as well as all over France, before the time of the 

* It is in the vaulting of iho choir Morienval and Bclh'fontaino, both in 
aisle of St. Donis that wo find the the Oise Dopartmint ; the latter only is 
earliest example of the now value of tho dated— 1125; but no Illustrations of tlio 
pointed arch rib * four indopondont vault aro given. Tlie former is so orudo 
ribs rise to the centre of the aisle, it in its design that it is probably earlier, 
being no longer neoessaiy to place and it is in fact evidemt from the 
the opposite ribs in the same plane. M. perfection shown in St. Denis that many 
Louis Gonse in his ‘UArt Gothique,’ previous experiments must have been 
however, points out one or two earlier made, examples ot wliioh it would bo 
examples suoh as the churches of interesting to trace.— En 
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Abbe Suger ; but they are only the experiments of masons struggling 
with a constructive difficulty, and the pointed style continued to be 
practised for more than a century and a half after the completion of 
the choir of St. Ouen, but no longer in the pure and vigorous style of the 
earlier period. Subsequent to this it resembles more the efforts of a 
national style to accommodate itself to new tastes and new feelings, 
and to maintain itself by ill-suited arrangements against the innovation 
of a foreign style which was to supersede it, and the influence of which 
was felt long before its definite appearance. 

The sources from which the pointed arch was taken have been 
more than once alluded to in the preceding pages It is a subject on 
which a great deal more has been said and written than was at all 
called for by the real importance of the question. Scarcely anjrthing 
was done in pointed architecture which had not already been done m 
the round-arch styles. Certainly there is nothmg which could not have 
been done, at least nearly as well, and many things much better, by 
adhering to the complete instead of to the broken arch. The coupling 
and compounding of piers had already been carried to great perfection, 
and the assignment of a separate function to each staff was already a 
fixed principle. Vaulting too was nearly perfect, only that the main 
vaults wore either hexapartite or six-celled, instead of quadripartite, 
as they afterwards became; an improvement certainly, but not one 
of much importance. Ribbed vaulting was the greatest improvement 
which the Mediseval architects made on the Roman vaults, giving not 
only additional strength of construction, but an apparent vigour and 
expression to the vault, which is one of the greatest beauties of the 
style. This system was in frequent use before the employment of the 
pointed arch. The different and successive planes of decoration were 
also one of the Mediieval inventions which was carried to greater per- 
fection in the round Gothic styles than in the pointed Indeed, it is a 
fact, that except in window tracery, and perhaps in pinnacles and flying 
buttresses, there is not a single important feature in the pointed style 
that was not invented and in general use before its introduction. Even 
of windows, which are the important features of the new style, by far 
the finest are the circular or wheel windows, which have nothing pointed 
about them, and which always fit awkwardly into the pointed compart- 
ments in which they are placed. In smaller windows, too, by far the 
most beautiful and constructively appropriate tracery is that where 
circles are introduced into the heads of the pointed windows. But, 
after hundreds of experiments and expedients had been tried, the 
difficulty of fitting these circles into spherical triangles remained, and 
the unpleasant form to which their disagreement inevitably gave rise, 
proved ultimately so intolerable, that the architects were forced to 
abandon the beautiful constructive geometric tracery for the flowing or 
flamboyaiit form; and this last was so iU adapted to stone con- 
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struction, that the method was abandoned altogether These and many 
other difficulties would have been avoided, had the architects adhered 
to the form of the unbroken arch ; but on the other hand it must be 
confessed that the pointed forms gave a facility of arrangement which 
was an irresistible inducement for its adoption , and especially to the 
French, who always affected height as the principal clement of archi- 
tectural effect, it afforded an easy moans for the attainment of this 
object. Its greatest advantage was the ease with which any required 
width could be combined with any required height. With this power 
of adaptation the architect was at liberty to indulge in all the wildness 
of the most exuberant fancy, hardly controlled by any constructive 
necessities of the work he was carrying out Whether this was really 
an advantage or not, is not quite clear. A tighter rein on the fancy of 
the designer would cei*tainly have produced a purer and severer style, 
though wo might have been deprived of some of those picturos<iue 
effects which charm so much in Gothic cathedrals, especwilly when their 
alji aptness is softened by time and hallowed by aasocuiiions. We must, 
however, in judging of the style, bo careful to guard ourselves against 
fettering our judgment by such iissooiations. There is nothing in all 
this that might not have boon as easily applied to round as to pointed 
arches, and indeed it would certainly have boon so applied, had any of 
the round-arched styles arrived at maturity 

Far more important than the introduction of the pointed art?h was 
the invention of painted gbuss, which is really thci important formative 
principle of Gothic arohitocturo ; so much so, that tlmrc would bo more 
meaning in the n<ime, if it wore called the sty to, inste<id 

of the poiutod-arch style.* 

In all tho earlier attempts at a pointed stylo, which have boon 
alluded to in tho preceding piges, the pointed arch was oonlined to tho 
vaults, pier arches, and merely constructive parts, while the de({orative 
parts, especially tho windows and docirways, wore still round-headed. 
The windows wore small, and at considerable distances, a very small 
surface of openings lillod with plain whiter glass being suflicient to 
admit all the light that was re<{uirod for tho purposes of tho building, 
while more would have destroyed tho eflbct by that garish white light 
that is now so offensive in moat of our great cathedwils. As soon, 
however, as painted glass was introduo(»d, tho state of affairs was 
altered : the windows were first enlarged to such an extent as was 
thought possible without endangering tho safety of the painted glass, 
with the imperfect means of supporting it then known.* All circular 
plans were abandoned, and polygonal apses and chapels of the chevet 
introduced ; and lastly, the windows being made to occupy as nearly 


1 See Appendix, note 8. corOance with the design painted on the 

» These generally consisted of strong glass. 

Iron bars, wrought into patterns In ac- 
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as was possible the whole o£ each face of these polygonal apses, the lines 
of the upper part of the window came internally into such close contact 
with the lines of the vault, that it was almost impossible to avoid 
making them correspond the one with the other. Thus the windows 
took the pointed form already adopted for constructive reasons in the 
vaults. This became even more necessary when the fashion was intror 
duced of grouping two or three simple windows together so as to form 
one y and when those portions of wall which separated these windows 
one from the other had become attenuated into mullions, and the upper 
part into tracery, until in fact the entire wall was taken up by this 
new species of decoration, 

So far as internal architecture is concerned, the invention of painted 
glass was perhaps the most beautiful ever made. The pamted slabs of 
the Assyrian palaces are comparatively poor attempts at the same 
effect. The hieroglyphics of the Egyptians were far less splendid and 
complete , nor can the pamted temples of the Greeks, nor the mosaics 
and frescoes of the Italian churches, be compared with the brilliant 
effect and party-coloured glories of the wmdows of a perfect Gothic 
cathedral, where the whole history of the Bible was written in the 
hues of the rambow by the earnest hand of faith. 

Unfortunately no cathedral retains its painted glass in anything 
like such completeness , and so little is the original intention of the 
architects understood, that we are content to admire the plain surface 
of white glass, and to consider this as the appropriate filling of tra- 
ceried windows, just as our fathers thought that whitewash was not 
only the purest, but the best mode of decorating a Gothic interior. 
What is worse, modern architects, when building Gothic churches, fill 
their sides with large openings of this glass, not reflecting that a 
gallery of picture-frames without the pictures is after all a sorry ex- 
hibition ; but so completely have we lost all real feeling for the art, 
that its absurdity does net strike us now. 

It will, however, be impossible to understand what follows, unless 
we bear in mind that all windows m all churches erected after the 
middle of the 12th century were at least intended to be filled with 
painted glass, and that the principal and guiding motive in all the 
changes subsequently introduced into the architecture of the age was 
to obtain the greatest possible space and the best-arranged localities 
for its display. 


Fbbbmasonbt. 

The institution of freemasonry is another matter on which, like the 
invention of the pointed arch, a great deal more has been said than 
the real importance of the subject at all deserves. Still this subject 
b^^s b^e^ consi46r^d so all-important^ that it is impossible to pass if 
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over here without some reference, if only to explain why so little notice 
will be taken of its influence, or of the important names which are 
connected with it 

Before the middle of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century, 
it is generally admitted that the corporation of freemasons was not 
sufficiently organised to have had much influence on art At that time 
it is supposed to have assumed more importance, and to have boon the 
principal guiding cause in the gre^it change that then took place in 
architecture. Those who adopt this view, forget that at that time all 
trades and professions were organised in the same manner, and that 
the guild of masons differed in no essential particulars from those of 
the shoemakers or hatters, the tailors or vintners — all had their 
masters and past-masters, their wardens, and other officers, and were 
recruited from a body of apprentices, who were forced to undesrgo 
years of probationary servitude before they wore admitted to practise 
their arts. 

But though their organisation was the same, the nature of their 
pursuits forced one very essential distinction upon the masons, for 
inasmuch as all the usual trades wore local, and the exercise of them 
confined to the locality whore the tradesmen resided, the builders 
were, on the contrary, forc<*<l to go wherever any great work was to bo 
executed. 

Thus the shoemakers, tailors, bakers, and others, livcxl among their 
customers, and just in such numbers as were •require<l to supply their 
usual recurring wants. It is true the approniicc.s travelled to learn 
their profession and see the world bcifore settling down, but after that 
each returned to his native town or village, and then established himself 
among his friends or relatives, whore he was known by all, and where 
he at once took his station without further trouble. 

With the mason it was diiforent : his work never came to him, 
nor could it bo carried on in his own house , ho was always forced 
to go to his work ; and when any groat church or building was to 
be erected in any town, which was biiyond the strength of the ordinary 
tradesmen of the place to undertake, masons wore sent for, and 
flocked from all the neighbouring towns and districts to obtain 
employment. 

At a time when writing was almost unknown among the laity, and 
not one mason in a thousand could either read or write, it is evidently 
essential that some expedient should be hit upon by which a mason 
travelling to his work might claim the assistance and hospitality of his 
brother masons on the road, and by means of which he might take his 
rank at once, on reaching the lodge, without going through tedious 
examinatiosDLS or giving practical proof of his skill. For this purpose 
a set of secret signs was invented, which enabled all masons to 
recognise one another as such, and by which also each man could make 
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known his grade to those of similar rank, without further trouble than 
a manual sign, or the utterance of some recognised pass-word. Other 
trades had somethmg of the same sort, but it never was necessary for 
them to carry it either to the same extent nor to practise it so often as 
the masons, they bemg for the most part resident in the same place 
and knowmg each other personally. The masons, who thus from 
circumstances became more completely organised than other trades, 
were men skilled in the arts of hewing and setting stones, acquainted 
with all recent inventions and improvements connected with their 
profession, and capable of carrying out any work that might be 
entrusted to them, though they never seem to have attempted to 
exercise their calling except under the guidance of some superior 
personage, either a bishop or abbot, or an accomplished layman. In 
the time of which we are speaking, which was the great age of Gothic 
art, there is no instance of a mason of any grade bemg called upon to 
furnish the designs as well as to execute the work. 

It may appear strange to us in the 19th century, among whom the 
great majority really do not know what true art means, that six cen- 
turies ago eminent men, not specially educated to the profession of 
architecture, and qualified only by talent and good taste, should have 
been capable of such vast and excellent designs , but a little reflection 
will show how easy it is to design when art is m the right path. 

If for instance we take a cathedral, any one of a senes — let us say 
of Paris , when completed, or nearly so, it was easy to see that though 
an improvement on those which preceded it, there were many thmgs m 
its construction or design which might have been better The side- 
aisles were too low, the gallery too large, the clerestory not sufficiently 
spacious for the display of the painted glass, and so on. Let us next 
suppose the Bishop of Amiens at that period determined on the erection 
of his cathedral. It was easy for him or his master-mason to make 
these criticisms, and also to perceive how these mistakes might be 
avoided ; they could easily see where width might be spared, especially 
in the nave, and where a little additional height and a little additional 
length would improve the effect of the whole Durmg the progress of 
the Parisian works also some capitals had been designed, or some new 
form of piers adopted, which were improvements on preceding examples, 
and more confidence and skill would also have been derived from the 
experience gained in the construction of arches and vaults. All these 
of course would be adopted in the new cathedral ; and without making 
drawings, guided only by general directions as to the plan and dimen- 
sions, the masons might proceed with the work, and, introducing all 
the new improvements as it progressed, they would inevitably produce 
a better result than any that preceded it, without any especial skill on 
the part either of the master-mason or his employer 

If a third cathedral were to be built after this, it would of course 
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contain all the improvements made during the progress of the second, 
and all the corrections which its results suggested , and thus, while the 
art was really progressive, it required neither great individual skill nor 
particular aptitude to build such edifices as wo find. 

In fine arts we have no illustration of this in modern times , but all 
our useful arts advance on the same principles, and load conscciuontly 
to the same results. In ship-building, for instance, as miintionod in 
the Introduction (page 45), if we take a series of ships, from those in 
which Edward III. and his bold warriors crossed the channel to the 
great line-of-battle ships now lying at anchor in our harbours, we find 
a course of steady and uninterrupted improvement from first to last. 
Some new method is tried , if it is found to succeed, it is retained , if 
it fails, it is dropped. Thus the general tendency constantly loads to 
progress and improvement. And, to continue the comparison a little 
further, this progress in the art is not attributable to one or more 
eminent naval architects Great and important discoveries have no 
doubt been made by individuals, but m these cases we may generally 
assume that, the state of science being ripe for such tulvancos, h<id the 
discovery in question not been made by one man, it soon would have 
occurred to some other. 

The fact is, that in a useful art like that of ship-building, or in an 
art combining use and beauty like that of architeoturo — that is, when 
the latter is a real, living, national art— the progress made is owing, 
not to the commanding abilities of particular men, but to the united 
influence of the whole public. An intelligent sailor who discusses the 
good and bad qualities of a ship, does his part towards tho advance- 
ment of the art of ship-building. So in architecture, the merit of any 
one admirable building, or of a high state of national art, is not duo to 
one or to a few master minds, but to the aggregation of experience, tho 
mass of intellectual exertion, which alone can achieve any practically 
great result. Whenever wo see any work of man truly worthy of 
admiration, we may be quite sure that the credit of it is not duo to an 
individual, but to thousands working together through a long series 
of years. 

The pointed Gothic architecture of Germany furnishes a negative 
illustration of the view which we have taken of the conditions 
necessary for great architectural excellence. There tho style was not 
native, but introduced from Franco, French masons were employed, 
who executed their work with the utmost precision, and with a per- 
fection of masonic skill scarcely to be found in France itself. But in 
all the higher elements of beauty, the German pointed Gothic cathe- 
drals are immeasurably ixxferior to tho French. They are no longer 
the expression of the devotional feelings of the clergy and people, and 
are totally devoid of the highest order of architectural beauty. 

J)>e of the matter is^ that tho verjr pre-eminence of the gfreat 
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masonic lodges of Germany in the 14th century destroyed the art 
When freemasonry became so powerful as to usurp to itself the 
design ing as well as the execution of churches and other buildings, 
there was an end of true art, though accompanied by the production 
of some of the most wonderful specimens of stone-cutting and of con- 
structive skill that were ever produced. This, however, is “ building,” 
not architecture , and though it may excite the admiration of the 
vulgar, it never will touch the feelings of the true artist or the man 
of taste. 

This decline of true art had nowhere shown itseK during the 13th 
century, with which we are concerned at present Then architecture 
was truly progressive • every man and every class in the country lent 
their aid, each in his own department, and all worked together to pro- 
duce those wonderful buildings which still excite our admiration. The 
masons performed their part, and it was an important one . but neither 
to them nor to their employers, such as the Abbe Suger, Maurice de 
Sully, Robert de Lusarches, or Fulbert of Chartres, is the whole merit 
to be ascribed, but to all classes of the French nation, carrying on 
steadily a combmed movement towards a well-defined end. 

In the following pages, therefore, it wiU not be necessary to recur 
to the freemasons nor their masters — at least not more than incidentally 
— till we come to Germany ITor will it be necessary to attempt to 
define who was the architect of any particular building. The names 
usually fixed upon by antiquaries after so much search are merely 
those of the master-masons or foremen of the works, who had nothing 
whatever to do with the main designs of the buildmgs. The simple 
fact that all the churches of any particular age are so like to one 
another, both in plan and detail, and so nearly equal in merit, is alone 
suflicient to prove how little the individual had to do with their design, 
and how much was due to the age and the progress the style had 
achieved at that time. This, too, has always proved to be the case, 
not only in Europe, but in every corner of the world, and in every age 
when architecture h(is been a true and living art. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FRENCH GOTHIC CATHEDRALS, 

CONTENTS. 

Paris — Chartres — Rhoims — ^Amions — Other Cathodrals — ^Lator Stylo — 

St Ouon*s, Rouen 

The great difficulty iu attempting to describe the architecture ot 
France during the glorious period of the 13th century is really the 
mtha/rras de richesse. There are even now some thirty or forty cathe- 
drals of the first class in France, all owing their magnificence to this 
great age. Some of these, it is true, were commenced even early in 
the 12th, and many were not completcHi till after the 14th century ; 
but all their principal features, as well as all their more important 
beauties, belong to the 13th century, which, as a building epoch, is 
perhaps the most brilhant in the whole history of architecture. Not 
even the great Pharaonic era in Egypt, the age of Pericles in Greece, 
nor the groat period of tne Roman Empire, will bear comparison with 
the 13th century in Europe, whether we look to the extent of the 
buildings executed, their wonderful variety and constructive elegance, 
the daring imagination that conceived them, or the power of poetry 
and of lofty religious feelings that is expressed in every feature and in 
every part of them. 

During the previous age almost all the greater ecclesiastical 
buildings were abbeys, or belonged exclusively to monastic establish- 
ments — ^were in fact the sole property, and built only for the use, of 
the clergy, though the laity, it is true, were admitted to them, but 
only on sufferance. They had no right to be there, and took no part 
in the ceremonies performed. In the 13th century, however, almost 
all the great buildings were cathedrals, in the erection of which the 
laity bore the greater part of the expense, and shared, in at least an 
equal degree, in their property and purposes. In a subsequent age 
the parochial system went far to supersede even the cathedral, the 
people’s church taking almost entirely the place of the priest’s church, 
a step which was subsequently carried to its utmost length by the 
Reformation. Our present subject requires us to fix our attention on 
that stage of this great movement which gave rise to the building of 
the principal cathedrals throughout Europe from the 12th to the 15th 
century. 
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The transition from the Romanesque to the true pointed Gothic 
style in the centre of France took place with the revival of the 
national power under the guidance of the great Abb4 Suger, about 
the year 1144. In England it hardly appeared till the rebuilding 
of Canterbury Cathedral, under the guidance of a French architect, 
AD 1175; and in Germany it is not found till, at all events, the 
beginning of the 13th century, and can hardly be said to have taken 
firm root in that country till a century at least after it had been fairly 
established in France. 

The development of particular features will be pointed out as we 
proceed ; but no attempt will be made to arrange the cathedrals and 
great buildings in chronological order. Such an attempt would merely 
lead to confusion, as most of them took a century at least to erect- 
many of them two. 

In France, as in England, there is no one great typical building 
to which we can refer as a standard of perfection — no Hypostyle Hall 
or Parthenon which combines in itself all the excellences of the style 
adopted ; and we are forced therefore to cull from a number of esi- 
amples materials for the composition, even in imagination, of a perfect 
whole. Germany has in this respect been more fortunate, possessing 
in Cologne Cathedral an edifice combining all the beauties ever 
attempted to be produced in pointed Gothic in that country. But 
even this is only an imitation of French cathedrals, erected by persons 
who admired and understood the details of the style, but were in- 
capable of appreciating its higher principles. The great cathedrals of 
Rheims, Chartres, and Amiens, are all early examples of the style, and 
as they were erected nearly simultaneously, none of their architects 
were able to profit by the experience obtained in the others ; they are 
consequently aU more or less experiments in a new and untried slyle. 
The principal parts of the church of St. Ouen at Rouen, on the 
contrary, are of somewhat too late a date ; and beautiful though it is, 
masonic perfection was then coming to be more considered than the 
expression either of poetry or of power. 

StiU in Rheims Cathedral we have a building possessing so many 
of the perfections and characteristic beauties of the art, that it may 
almost serve as a type of the earlier style, as St. Ouen may of the 
later ; and though we may regret the absence of the intermediate ^teps, 
except in such fragments as the Salnte Chapelle at Paris, still between 
them we may obtain a tolerably clear idea of the form to which French 
art aspired during its most flourishing age. 

To avoid as far as may be possible the tediousness of repetition 
necessary if the attempt were made to describe each building sepa- 
rately, and at the same time not to fall into the confusion that must 
result from grouping the whole together, the most expedient mode 
will perhaps be, to describe first the four great typiced cathedrals of 

b: 2 
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Paris, Chartres, Rhoims, and Amiens, and thou to point out brielly the 
principal lesembl.uioes and dilleriiuces between thes(» and the other 
cathedrals of France. 

Of these four, that of Paris is the oldest; the foundation-stone 
having been laid 116**1, and tlui work carru‘d on with such activity by 
Ih© bishop, Maui ICO do Hully, that the high altar was d<Hlieat(Ml 11J^2, 

the int(»rior eonipl(‘t.(ul 1208, and the 
west front linished aliout tlu^ yt*ar 121*1, 
T1 h‘ histoiy of tht» calJawlral of 
Ohartres (Woodcut No. 62.*1) m not so 
easily tract ‘d. An nnjiortaut church 

was tlu'rti by Bishop I<\ill)evt 

in tlie beginning of the llth century, 
of which building scarcely anything 
now remains but the piers of the 
western doors and the vast crypt. In 
1115, according to Mr. Htrettt,^ a west 
front wius commenced and in 119*1 the 
whole chundi was destroyed by lire. 
The new oatht'idral was at oiu*© com- 
menced, but upon the old foundations. 
As the old crypt Hustain<Hl no damage 
and it extended the whole huigth of 
the ehurcli, tlu^ art*hiU^,ct was obliged 
to build on the old and thus 

we have, as Mr, Htroet i>ointH out, a 
variation in tlu^ t*haiH>ls of the ehevet 
which is extremely original and unlike 
any other example. The rebuilding 
was not comph^ted till the year 1 260. 

The cathedral of Jlheims (Woodcut 
No. 624) was comnuuieed in Qw ywir 
1211, immediately after a fire which 
e«.. oomumod th« procodiug building, and 

CFrom under the auspices of Archbishop Alberio 

do Humbert, — Robert do Couoy acting 
as trustoo on the part of the laity. It was so far completed in all 
essential parts as to bo dedicated in 1241. 

Amiens Cathedral CWoodcut No. 625) was commenced in 1220, 
and completed in 1267 ; hut being partially destroyed by fire the year 
afterwards, the clerestory and all the upper parts of the church were 
rebuilt. The whole appears to have been completed, nearly as we now 
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^ Royal Acaflemy lectures, dcUvorod iu 1881, 0. B. Street, B*A.y Professor of 
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find it, about the year 1272. From this period to the building ol the 
choir of St. Ouen, at Houen, 1318—1339, there is a remarkable 
denciency of great examples in France. The intermediate space is 
very imperfectly filled by the examples of St Urbam at Troyes, St 
Benigne at Dijon, and a few others These are just sufficient to show 
how exquisite the style then was, and what we have lost by almost all 
the cathedrals of France having been commenced simultaneously, and 
none being left in which the experience of their predecessors could be 
made available 

Though the plans of these cathedrals differ to some extent, their 
dimensions are very nearly the same , that at — 


Pans, covering about . . . 64,108 feet 

Chartres 68,260 „ 

Eheims 67,475 „ 

Amiens 71,208 


These dimensions, though inferior to those of Cologne, Milan, 
Seville, and some other exceptional buildings, are still d.s large as those 
of any erected m the Middle Ages. 



621. Seotton of Side Aisles, Cathedral of 
Paris (From Uallhabaud, ‘ ATGhiteoiiue.'> 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 In. 



The cathedral of Paris was designed at a time when the architects 
had not obtained that confidence m their own skill which made them 
afterwards complete masters of the constructive difficulties of the 
design. As shown in the plan (Woodcut ISTo. 620), the points of 
support are far more numerous and are placed nearer to one another , 
than is usually the case ; and as may be seen from the section, instead 
of two tall storeys, the height is divided into three, and made up, if I 
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may so express it, of a series of cells built over and beside each, so as 
to obtain immense strength with a slight expenditure of materials. 

It must at the same time bo confessed that this result was obtained 
with a considerable sacrifice of grandeur and simplicity of eftect. Even 

bcforc tfic buiMiug 
^ was completed, the 

ra architects seem to 

have become aware 
I of these defects ; 

and as is shown in 
woodcut (No. 
simple 

undivided windows 

I , M I - possible 

^ 

EJpjy/ y \ X 

dji'^ windows were in- 

11 between 

ll fi*(rw^jrX I buttresses, with 

fe; 7 ; a view to obtaining 

fewer and larger 

x^\><:xc parts, and also of 

course to admit of 
larger surfaces for 
painted glass. 
With all these 
improvements the 
cathedral has not 
internally the same 

S38. .Plan Of Chwftwt Cathedral. (From Ohapuy.) Scale 100 ft. to I In. ®'® 

other three, though 

externally there is a very noble simplicity of outline and appearance 
of solidity in the whole design. Internally it still retains, as may 
be seen i^m the plan, the hexapartite arrangement in its vaults over 
the central aisl^ and the quadripartite in the side^isles only. This 
causes the central vault to overpower those on each side, and makes 
not only the whole church, but all parts, look much smaller than 
would have been the case had the roof been cut into smaller divisionB, 
as was always subsequently the case. 


"‘■s .** 
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. Plan Of Ghutret Cathedral. (From Ohapny.) Scale lOOfL to l In. 




INTERIOR OF NOTRE DAME CATHEDRAL, PARIS 
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At Chartres most of these defects were avoided , there is there a 
simplicity of design and a grandeur of conception seldom surpassed. 
The great defect of proportion in that building arises from the circum- 
stance that the architect included the three aisles of the old church in 
the central aisle of the present one. At that time the architects had 
not attained that daring perfection of execution which afterwards 



624. Plan of Ithelms OaihedraL 

Scale 100 fc. to 1 la. (From Chapoy.) 


625. Plan of Amietw CathedraL 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


enabled them to carry the vaults to so astonishing a height. At 
Chartres the proportion of width to height is nearly as 1 to 2, the 
breadth of the central nave being nearly 50 ft., and the height only 
106. With the great length of such buildings found in England such 
proportions were tolerable, but in the shorter French cathedrals it 
gives an appearance of depression which is far from being pleasing ; 
and as the painted glass has been almost entirely removed from the 
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nave, a cold glare iiow pervades the whole, which renders it extremely 
difficult to forai an opinion of th<i original (^lloct 

Most of those defects were a\tndt‘d by ih<^ builders of the cathedi'al 
at Rheims, and nothing can oxco(id the sinijih^ In^auty and perf(»,etion of 
the arrangement of the plan, as widl as of th(» gen<‘ral harmony of all 
the parts. The proportion, both in width and height, of the side-aiales 
to the central nave, and the absence of snhi chapels and of any 


^9. View of the Fayado of Uie CatheUi al at Paris, (i^ roin Cbaimy.) 



subsequent additions, render the nave one of the most perfect in France. 
The mode in which the church expands as you approach the choir, and 
the general arrangement of the eastern parjs,^ as shown in the plan 
(Woodcut No. 624), are equally excellent, and are surpassed by no 
building of the Middle Ages. The piers are perhaps a little heavy, and 


* It should bo noted that the last bay 
of the nave and the first bay of tho choir 
are wider than any of the other bays, and 
this gives an increased dimension to the 


audes of north and south tras^epts, 
which oontoibutes in no slight degree to 
the effect of yastness given to this part 
of the ohurch.-*Ex>. 



CATHEDRAL OF RHEIMS 
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their capitals want simplicity , the triforium is if anything too plain , 
and at the present day the efiect of hght in the church is in one 
respect reversed, inasmuch as the clerestory retains its painted glass, 
which in the side-aisles has been almost totally destroyed, Tnalnng the 
building appear as though lighted from below — an arrangement highly 
destructive of architectural beauty Notwithstanding all this, it far 
surpasses those buildings which preceded it, and is only equalled by 
Amiens and those completed afterwards. Their superiority however 
arose from the introduction just at the time of their erection of com- 
plicated window-tracery, enablmg the builders to dispense almost 
wholly with solid walls, and to make their clerestories at least one 
blaze of gorgeous colouring. By the improvement in tracery then 
introduced, they were able to dispose the glass in the most beautiful 
forms, and framed in stone, so as to render it, notwithstanding its 
extent, still an integral part of the whole building. In this respect 
the great height of the clerestory at Amiens, and its exceeding lightness, 
give it an immense advantage over the preceding churches, although 
this is gained at the sacrifice, to a certain extent, of the sober and 
simple majesty of the earlier examples. There is, nevertheless, so 
much beauty and so much poetry m the whole efiect that it is scarcely 
fair to apply the cold rules of criticism to so fancibil and fascinating a 
creation. 

Externally the same progress is observable in these four cathedrals 
as in their interior arrangements. The fagade of the cathedral at 
Paris (Woodcut No. 626) is simple in its outline, and bold and majestic 
in all its parts, and though perhaps a little open to the charge of 
heaviness, it is admirably adapted to its situation, and both in design 
and proportion fits admirably to the church to which it is attached. 
The flanks, too, of the buildmg, as originally designed, must have been 
singularly beautiful j for, though sadly disfigured by the insertion of 
chapels, which obliterate the buttresses and deprive it of that light 
and shade so indispensable to architectural efiect, there yet remain a 
simplicity of outline, and an elegance in the whole form of the bmlding, 
which have not often been excelled in Gothic structures. 

The lower part of the fagade at Chartres (Woodcut No. 627) is 
older than that of Paris, and so plain (it might almost be called rude) 
as hardly to admit of comparison with it ; but its two spires, of 
difierent ages, are unsurpassed in Prance. Even in the southern or 
older of the two, which was probably finished in the 12th century, we 
find all the elements which were so fully developed in Germany and 
elsewhere in the following centuries. The change from the square to 
the octagon, and L:om the perpendicular part to the sloping sides of 
the spire, are managed with the most perfect art ; and were not the * 
effect it produces d^royed by the elaborate richness of the other ^ire, 
it would be conside]M one of the most beautiful of its diass. The new 
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or northern spire was erected by Jean Texier between the years 1507 
and 1514, and, notwithstanding the lateness of its date, it must be 
considered as on the whole the most beautifully designed spire on the 
continent of Europe , and, though not equal in height,^ certainly far 
surpassing in elegance of outline and appropnateness of design those 
at Strasburg, Yienna, or even Antwerp. If it has rivals it is that at 



627. Noith-wetit View ofthe Outhedral at ObAitres. (From Ohapuy.) 


Friburg, or those designed for the cathedral at Cologne ; but were its 
details of the same date, it can hardly be doubted that it would be 
considered the finest spire of the three. 

The transepts at Chartres have more projection than those of Paris, 
and were originally designed with two towers to each, and two others 


* The height of the old spire is 842 ft 6 m with the cross ; of the new, 871 ft 
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were placed one on each side of the choir , so that the cathedral would 
have had eight towers altogether if completed , but none except the 
western two have been earned higher than the springing of the roof ; 
and though they serve to vary the outline, they do not relieve, to the 
extent they might have done, the heavy massiveness of the roof. In 
other respects the external beauty of the cathedral is somewhat mjured 
by the extreme heaviness of the flying buttresses, which were deemed 
necessary to resist the thrust of the enormous vault of the central nave ; 
and, though each is in itself a massive and beautiful object, they crowd 
the clerestory to an inconvement extent , the effect of which is also 
somewhat mjured by the imperfect tracery of the 
windows, each of which more resembles separate 
openings grouped together than one grand and 
simple window. 

The progress that took place between this 
building and that at 
Rheims is more remarkable 
on the exterior than even 
in the mteiior The facade 
of that church, though 
small as compared with 
some others, was perhaps 
the most beautiful struc- 
ture produced during the 
Middle Ages, and, though 
it is difficult to mstitute 
a rigorous comparison 
between thmgs so dis- 
similar, there is perhaps 
no facade either of ancient 
or of modern times, that 
surpasses it in beauty of 
proportion and detaik, or^». 
in fitness for the purpose 

for which it was designed. Nothing can exceed the majesty of its 
deeply-recessed triple portals, the beauty of the rose-window that 
surmounts them, o^ the elegance of the gallery ^at completes the 
fa9ade and serves as a basement to the light and graceful towers tji&t 
crown the composition. These were designed to carry spires, no doubt 
as elegant and appropriate as themselves ; but this part of the design 
was never completed. ^The beautiful range of buttresses which "'adorn 
the flankg of the building are also perhaps the most beautiful in 
France, and carry the design of the facade back to the transepts. 
These are late and less ornate than the western front, but are still 
singularly beautiful, though wanting the two towera designed to 
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complete them. On the intersection of the nave with the transepts 
there rose at one time a spire of wood, probably as high as the 
intended spires of the western towers, and one still crowns the ridge of 
the chevet, rismg to half the height above the roof that the central 
one was intended to attain. Were these all complete, we should 
have the beau ideal externally of a French cathedral, with one 
central and two western spires, and four towers at the ends of the 
transepts. All these perhaps never were fully completed in any 
instance, though the rudiments of the arrangement are found in 
almost all the principal French cathedrals. In some, as for mstance 
at Rouen, it was carried out in number, though at such different 
periods and of such varied design as to destroy that umty of effect 
essential to perfect beauty. 

The external effect of Amiens may be taken rather as an example 
of the defects of the general design of French cathedrals than as an 
illustration of their beauties The western facade presents the same 
general features as those of Paris and Rheims, but the towers are so 
small in proportion to the immense building behind as to look mean 
and insignificant, while all the parts are so badly put together as to 
destroy in a great measure the effect they were designed to produce 
The northern tower is 223 ft high, the southern 205 , both therefore 
are higher than those at York, but instead of being appropiiate and 
beautiful adjuncts to the building they are attached to, they only 
serve in this instance to exaggerate the gigantic incubus of a roof, 
208 ft in height, which overpowers the building it is meant to 
adorn. 

The same is the case with the central spire, which, though higher 
than that at Salisbury, bemg 422 ft. high from the pavement, is 
reduced from the same cause to comparative insignificance, and is 
utterly unequal to the purpose of relieving the heaviness of outline 
for wMch this cathedral is remarkable. The filling up of the spaces 
between the buttresses of the nave with chapels prevents the transepts 
from having their full value, and gives an unpleasing fulness and 
fiatness to the entire design. 

All French cathedrals are more or less open to these objections, 
and are deficient in consequence of that exquisite variety of outline 
and play of light and shade for which the English examples are so 
remarkable; but it still remains a question how far the internal 
loftiuess and the glory of their painted glass compensate for these 
external defects. The truth perhaps would be found in a mean be- 
tween the two extremes, which has not unfortunately been attained 
in any one example ; and this arises mainly from the fact that, besides 
the effect of mass or beauty of outline, there were many minor con- 
siderations of use or beauty that governed the design. We must 
consequently look closely at the details, and restore, in imagination 
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at least, the building in all its completeness, before we can discover 
how far the general effect was necessarily sacrificed for particular 
purposes. 

What painted glass was to the interior of a French cathedral 
sculpture was to the exterior. Almost all the arrangements of the 
fagade were modified mainly to admit of its display to the greatest 
possible extent The three great cavernous porches of the lower part 
would be ugly and unmeamng in the highest degiee without the 
sculptures that adorn them. The galleries above are mere ranges of 
niches, as unmeaning without their statues as the great mullioned 
windows without their “ storeyed panes.” In such lateral porches too, 
as those for instance at Chartres, the architecture is wholly subordinate 
to the sculpture; and in a perfect cathedral of the 13th century the 
buttresses, pinnacles, even the gargoyles, every “ coign of vantage,” teUs 
its tale by some image or representation of some living thing, giving 
meaning and animation to the whole. The cathedral thus became an 
immense collection of sculptures, containing not only the whole history 
of the world as then known and understood, but also of an immense 
number of objects representmg the arts and sciences of the JMiddle 
Ages. Thus the great cathedrals of Chartres and Hheims even now 
retain some 5000 figures, scattered about or grouped together in 
various parts, beginning with the history of the creation of the world 
and all the wondrous incidents of the 1st chapter of Genesis, and 
thence continuing the history through the whole of the Old Testament. 
In these sculptures the story of the redemption of mankmd is told as set 
forth in the New Testament, with a distmctness, and at the same tune 
with an earnestness, almost impossible to surpass. On the other hand 
ranges of statues of kings of France and other popular potentates 
carry on the thread of profane history to the period of the erection of 
the cathedral itself. In addition to these we have interspersed with 
them, a whole system of moral philosophy, as illustrated by the virtues 
and the vices, each represented by an appropriate symbol, and the 
reward or punishment its invariable accompaniment. In other parts 
are shown all the arts of peace, every process of husbandry in its 
appropriate season, and each manufacture or handicraft in all its 
principal forms. Over all these are seen the heavenly hosts, with 
saints, angels, and archangels. All this is so harmoniously contrived 
and so beautifully expressed, that it becomes a question even now 
whether the sculpture of these cathedrals does not excel the archi- 
tecture. 

In the Middle Ages, when books were rare, and those who could 
read them rarer still, this sculpture was certainly most valuable as a 
means of popular education , but, as Victor Hugo beautifully expresses 
it, “ Oeci tuera cela : le livre tuera T^lglise.” The printing-press has 
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rendered all this of httle value to the present generation, and it is 
only through the eyes of the artist or the antiquary that we can even 
dimly appreciate what was actual instruction to the less educated 
citizens of the Middle Ages, and the medium through which they 

learned the history of the world, or 
heard the glad tidings of salvation 
conveyed from God to man. All this, 
few, if any, can fully enter into now ; 
but unless it is felt to at least some 
extent, it is impossible these wonderful 
buildings can ever be appreciated In 
the Middle Ages, the sculpture, the 
painting, the music of the people were 
all found in the cathedrals, and there 
only. Add to this their ceremomes, 
their sanctity, especially that conferred 
by the rehes of saints and maHyrs which 
they contained — all these things made 
these buildings all in all to those who 
erected and to those who worshipped in 
them. 

The cathedral of Beauvais is generally 
mentioned in conjunction with that of 
Amiens, and justly so, not only in con- 
sequence of its local proximity, and from 
its being so near it in date, but also 
from a general similarity in style. 
Beauvais is m fact an exaggeration of 
Amiens, and shows defects of design 
more to be expected in Germany than in 
Prance It was commenced live years 
later than Amiens, or m 1225, and the 
works were vigorously pursued between 
the years 1249 and 1267, though the 
dedication did not take place till 1272. 
680 . ^chitects, m their rivalry of their 

No scale. great neighbour, seem to have attempted 

more than they had skill to perform, for the roof fell in in 1284, 
and when rebuilt, additional strengdi was given by the insertion 
of another pier between every two of those in the old design, which 
served to exaggerate the apparent height of the pier arches. Em- 
boldened by this, they seem to have determined to carry the clerestory 
to the unprecedented height of 150 ft , or about three times the width, 
measuring from the centre of one pier to that of the next. It is 
difiB-cult to say what the effect might have been had the cathedral been 
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completed with a long nave, an acute vault, wide pier-spaces and bold 
massive supports ; possibly however not so sublime as the choir alone is 
at present, for, owing to its limited floor ai ea, the eye has only to glance 



631, i^oorwaji South Tittuvpt, JBeaU'Bis (From Chapm ) 

aloft and the stupendous height and the magnificent construction 
produce an effect of splendour and size which is only excellod by 
tTm-t. of the great Hall of Kamac ^and the interior of St. Sophia.^ 

* The dtoir of BeauvMS is considered i of Chartres, the porch of Eheuns and the 
to be one of the four wonders of medifisval I nave of AmienB. 

Fxanoe, the others being the south spire 1 
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The qualities just quoted of the choir would seem to have inspired the 
builders of later generations, for although the south transept was 
commenced only in 1500, and the northern one thiity years later, being 
finished only in 1537, there is a simplicity and grandeur in then- 
treatment which places them far ahead of the contemporary facade of 
the cathedral of Rouen, built (1509-30) by Cardmal d’Amboise, which 
IS of a most florid character, and looks like a piece of rough rockwork 
encrusted with images and tabernacles, and ornamented from top to 
bottom. In 1555 the architects of Beauvais being seized with the 

S desire of rivalling the dome of St 

Petor^s at Romo, which w.is then 
the object of umvovsal admiration, 
undertook the construction of a 
spire on the intersection of the 
transepts, which they completed in 
thirteen years, but which stood 
only five years from that time, 
having fallen down on the day of 
the Ascension in the year 1573. 
This accident so damaged the 
works under it as to require con- 
siderable reconstruction, which is 
what we now see. This spire, of 
which the original drawings still 
exist, was 48G ft. in height; and 
although, as might be expected 
from the age in whieh it was 
erected, not of the purest design, 
must still have been a very noble 
and beautiful object, hardly inferior 
to that of Chartres, which was 
built only half a century earlier. 

632. Plan of Oathedmi at Koyon. (Khom Bamie’s Taken altogether, the Cathedral 
.Monogr^phio Seal. 100 ft. to I In. Beauvais may be considered as 

an example of that ** vaulting ambition that overleaps itself.” Every 
principle of Gothic art is here carried to an extreme which tends to 
destroy the object with which it was designed, and not only partially 
has caused the ruin of the buildiag and practically prevented its 
completion, but has run the risk of destroying its artistic effect, so as 
to make it an example of what should be avoided rather than of what 
should be followed. It has perhaps that want of repose and solidity 
which has often been made the reproach of Gothic architecture. And 
were it not for the perfection of its masonry and the majesty of its 
size, the additional piers which it was found necessary to insert xoight 
be r^arded as props applied to prevent its falling, instead of suggesting^ 


632. Plan of Oathedmi at Koyon. (Khoxn Bamde’s 
^Monographie.*) Soalo 100 ft* to 1 In. 
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as they do, additional strength and insuring durability There is 
one example m France in which this danger of cariymg the principles 
of Gothic art to its extreme is painfully evident. The church of 
St Urbain of Troyes, mentioned farther on, p. 155, and the choir of 
which has just been restored (1891) and filled with modern stamed 
glass, resembles more an ephemeral construction in iron glass, a 
sort of mediseval crystal palace, than one in which the solid construction 
of its masonry should give repose and a sense of solidity and strength. 

The cathedral of Noyon is an earlier example, and one of the best 



633. Spii^afLa<mGBitliedxi^ (From DnsometBid. 


and most elegant transition specimens m France, having been com- 
menced about the year 1137, and completed, as we now see it, in 1167. 
Here the circular arch had not entirely diappeared, which was owing 
to its early date, and to its situation near the German border, and its 
connection with the see of Tournay, with which it was long united, 
like the sister church of that place, it was triapsal, which gave it 
great elegance of arrangement. The one defect of this form seems to 
be, that it does not lend itself easily to the combination of towers 
which were then so much in vogue. 

In singular contrast to this is the neighbouring cathedral of Xiaon, 
one of the very few in France which have no chevet. It terminates 
VOL. n. ' I. 
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with a square east end, like an English church, except that it has there 
a great circular window only, instead of the immense wall of glass 
usually adopted in this country. In style it more resembles the 
cathedral of Paris than any other, though covering less ground and 
smaller in all its features. Its great glory is its crowning group of 
towers. The two western (with the exception of their spires) and the 
two at the end of the northern transept are complete. On the southern 
side only one has been earned to its full height, and the central 



eai, view- of Cathedral at Coatances (From ‘ Tranaactlona of Znatitate at Brltl Ji Architeote.*) 


lantern is no\»' cro\ra«d by a low pyramidal rorf instead of the tall spire 
that must once have adorned it ; but even as they now are, the six; 
that remain, whsther seen from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
bunding or from the plain below— for it stands most nobly on the flat 
of a high iEKilated hill — have a highly picturesque and plMaing 
effect, and notwithstanding the rudeness of some of its and its 

dafid^cy in sculpture, it is in many respects one of the most in- 
teresting of the cathedrals of Frauce. 

Ow of the earliest of the complete pointed Gothic churdios of 
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BVance is that of Coutances (Woodcut ITo. 634), the whole of which 
belongs to the first half of the 13th century, and though poor in sculp- 
ture, makes up for this to some extent by the elegance of its 
architectural details, which are unrivalled or nearly so in France. 

BiXtemally it possesses two western spires, and one octagonal 
lantern over the intersection of the nave and transept, which, both 
for beauty of detail and appropriateness, is the best specimen of its 
class, and only wants the crowning spire to make this group of towers 
equal to anything on this side of the channel. 

l^otre Dame de Dijon is another example of the same early and 
elegant age, but possessing the Burgundian peculiarity of a deeply 
recessed porch or narthex, surmounted by a fagade of two open galleries, 
one over the other, exactly in the manner of the churches of Pisa and 
Lucca of the 11th and 12th cen-- 
turies, of which it may be considered 
an imitation. It is, however, as 
unsatisfactory in pointed Gothic, 
even with the very best details, as 
it is in the pseudo-classical style of 
Pisa, forming in either case a 
remarkably unmeaning mode of 
decoration. 

The cathedrals of Sens and 
Auxerre are pure examples of 
pointed architecture. The latter 
(a.d. 1213) internally rivals perhaps 
even Coutances. Nothing can be 
more elegant than the junction of 
the lady chapel here with the 
chevet ; for though this is almost 
always pleasingly arranged, the design has been unusually successful 
in this instance. The two slender stiafts, shown in the Woodcut 
No. 635, just suffice to give it pre-eminence and dignity, without intro- 
ducing any feature so large as to disturb the harmony of the whole. 

In the great church of St^ Quentin, the five chapels of the chevet 
have each two pillars, arranged similarly to these of the lady chapel at 
Auxerre ; and though the effiect is rich and varied, the result is not 
quite so happy as in this instance. Taken altogether, however, few 
chevets in France sM more perfect and beautiful than this almost 
unknown example. 

The cathedral of IVoyes, commenced in 1206, and continued steadily 
for more thart thtOO centuries, is one of the few in France, designed 
originally with five aisles and a range of chapels. The effiect, however, 
is far from sdAssfactory. The great width thus given makes the whole 
appear low^ mad the choir wants that expansion and dignity which is 
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so pleasing at Rheims and Chartres. Still the details and design of 
the earlier parts are good and elegant , and the west front (Woodcut 
No. 637), though belonging wholly to the 16th century, is one of the 
most pleasing specimens of flamboyant work in France, being rich 
without exuberance, and devoid of the bad taste that sometimes dis- 
figures works of this class and age. 

The cathedral at Soissons is one of the most pleasing of all these 
churches. Nothing can surpass the justness of the proportions of the 

central and side aisles 
both in themselves and 
to one another. Though 
the church is not large, 
and prmcipally of that 
age — the latter half of 
the 13th century — ^in 
which the eiffect de- 
pended so much on 
painted glass, now de- 
stroyed or disarranged, it 
still deserves a place in 
the first ran k of French 
cathedrals. 

The two cathedrals 
of Toul and Tours 
present many points of 
great beauty, but their 
most remarkable * fea 
tures are their western 
fa 9 ades, both of late 
date, each possessing two 
towers terminating in 
octagonal lanterns, with 
details verging on the 
style of the Benaissance, 
and yet so Gothic in 

6Sb. PlaaofaithHiralatTroyeB. (From Amand, ‘ Voyage dans design and SO charmingly 
le Dfipaitemeut de VAnbe.*) Scale 100 it to 1 m. , _ _ . / 

executed as almost to 
induce the belief, in spite of the fanciful extravagance which it displays, 
that the architects were approaching to something new and beautiful 
when the mania for classical details overtook them. 

The two cathedrals of Limoges and Dij'on belong to the latter half 
of the 13th century, and will consequently when better known fill a 
gap painfully felt in the history of the art. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the great cathedrals of the 
oountry, or to attempt to describe their peculiarities } but we jnuat n<A 
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omit all mention of such as Idsieux, remarkable for its beautiful facade, 
and Evreux, for the beauty of many of its parts, though the whole is too 
much a patchwork to produce an entirely pleasing effect. Nevers, 
too, is remarkable as being one of the only two double-apse cjithedrals 
in France, Besangon being the other. At Nevers this wjis owing 
to the high altar having been originally at the west, a defect felt to 
be intolerable in France m the 16 th century, when the church was 



637. Fa^e of Cathedral at Troyes. (From Amaod.) 


rebuilt, when it was done without destroying the old sanctuary. Bor- 
deaux, already mentioned for its noble nave without aisles, possesses 
a chevet worthy of it, and two spires of great beauty at the ends of the 
transepts, the only spires so placed, I think, in France. Autun has 
a spire on the intersection of the nave with the transepts as beautiful 
as anything of the same dass elsewhere. The cathedral of Lyons is 
interesting, as showing how hard it was for the Southern people of 
France to shake off their old style and adopt that of their Northern 
neighbours. With much grandeur and elegance of details, it is sfcfll so 
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so pleasing at Khenns and Chartres. Still the details and design of 
the earlier parts are good and elegant , and the west front (Woodcut 
No. 637), though belonging wholly to the 16th century, is one of the 
most pleasing specimens of flamboyant work in France, being rich 
without exuberance, and devoid of the bad taste that sometimes dis- 
figures works of this class and age. 

The cathedral at Soissons is one of the most pleasing of aU these 
churches. Nothing can surpass the justness of the proportions of the 

central and side aisles 
both m themselves and 
to one another. Though 
the church is not large, 
and principally of that 
age — the latter half of 
the 13 th century — ^in 
which the effect de- 
pended so much on 
painted glass, now de- 
stroyed or disarranged, it 
still deserves a place in 
the first rank of French 
cathedrals. 

The two cathedrals 
of Toul and Tours 
present many points of 
great beauty, but their 
most remarkable •fea 
tures are their western 
fagades, both of late 
date, each possessing two 
towers terminating in 
octagonal lanterns, with 
details verging on the 
style of the Benaissance, 
and yet so Gothic in 

636. Flan of Ciith«Klral at Troyes. (From Amand. ' Voyage dans design and SO charmingly 
le Dfipaitemeiit de I’Aube *) Scale lOO it. to 1 in. 

executed as almost to 
induce the belief, in spite of the fanciful extravagance which it displays, 
that the architects were approsbching to something new and beautiful 
when the mania for classical details overtook them. 

The two cathedrals of Limoges and Dijon belong to the latter half 
of the 13th century, and wiU consequently when better known fill a 
gap painfully felt in the history of the art. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the great cathedrals of the 
country, or to attempt to describe their peculiarities ; but we must Wt 
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omit aJl mention of such as Lisieux, remarkable for its beautiful facade, 
and Evreux, for the beauty of many of its parts, though the whole is too 
much a patchwork to produce an entirely pleasing effect. Nevers, 
too, IS remarkable as being one of the only two double-apse cathedrals 
in France, Besangon bemg the other. At Nevers this wjis owing 
to the high altar ha^mg been origmally at the west, a defect felt to 
be intolerable in France in the 16th century, when the church was 



rebuilt, when it was done without destroying the old sanctuary. Bor- 
deaux, already mentioned for its noble nave without aisles, possesses 
a chevet worthy of it, and two spires of great beauty at the ends of the 
transepts, the only spires so placed, I think, in France. Autun has 
a spire on the intersection of the nave with the transepts as beautiful 
as anything of the same class elsewhere. The cathedral of Lyons is 
interesting, as showing how hard it was for the Southern people of 
France to shake off their old style and adopt that of their Northern 
neighbours. With much grandeur and elegance of details, it is still so 
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b38. Window of Cathedral 
ar Lyons. (Fiom Peyree'a 
* Manuel de 1’ Architecture.*) 


clumsy iu design, that neither the whole nor any of its parts can be 
considered as satisfactory. The windows, for instance, as shown in the 
woodcut (i^o. 638), look more like specimens of 
the so-called carpenter’s Gothic of modem times 
than examples of the art of the Middle Ages. 

There still remains to be mentioned the 
cathedral at Rouen. This remarkable building 
possesses parts belonging to all ages, and exhibits 
most of the beauties, as also, it must be confessed, 
most of the defects of each style. It was erected 
with a total disregard to all nile, yet so splendid 
and so picturesque that we are almost driven 
to the wild luxuriance of nature to find 
anything to which we can compare it. Internally 
its nave, though rich, is painfully cut up into 
small parts. The undivided piers of the choir, 
on the contrary, are too simple for their adjuncts. 
Externally, the transept towers are beautiful in 
themselves, but are overpowered by the richness 
of those of the west front. The whole of that fagade, in spite of the 

ruin of some of its most important 
features, and the intrusion of much 
modern vulgarity, may be called a 
romance in stone, consisting as it 
does of a profusion of the most 
playful fancies. Like most of the 
cathedrals near our shores, that of 
Rouen was designed to have a 
central spire ; this, however, was not 
completed till late in the cinque-cento 
age, and then only in vulgar wood- 
work, meant to imitate stone. That 
being destroyed, an attempt has 
lately been made to replace it by 
still more vulgar iron-work, leaner 
and poorer than almost anything else 
of modern times. 

In the preceding pages, all men- 
tion of the cathedrals of Bazas and 
Bourges has been purposely omitted, 
because they belong to a difihrent 
type from the above. The first 
(Woodcut No. 639) is one of the most perfect specimens of the pure 

^ * Oompte Bendn des Travatix de la OommisBion des Monuments,’ &o : Bapport 
pr&entd an Pr^fet de la Gironde, 1848 et seq. 



Flan of Cathedral at JBaaaa. (From 
Lunothe.!) Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 



CATHEDRAL OF ROUEN 
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Gothic style in the South of France. Its noble triple portal, Riled 
with exquisite sculpture, and its extensive chevet, make it one of the 
most beautiful of its class. It show's no trace of a transept, — a 
peculiarity, as before pomted out, by no means uncommon in the 
South. This, though a defect in so far as external effect is concerned, 
gi\es great value to the internal dimensions, the appearance of length 


being far greater 
than when the view 
is broken by the 
intersection of the 
transept. 

This is still more 
striking at Bourges, 
where the cathe- 
dral, though one 
of the finest and 
largest m France, 
covering 73,170 
square feet, is still 
one of the shortest, 
being only 405 ft. 
in extreme length; 
yet, owing to the 
central aisle being 
wholly unbroken, it 
appears one of the 
longest, as it cer- 
tainly is one of the 
most majestic of 
all. This cathedral 
possesses also 
another Southern 
peculiarity of more 



questionable ad van- wo. 
tage, in having 


Plan of Cathedral at Bourges (From Girardot, 

' Descnption de la Gathddrale.*) S<^e 100 ft. to 1 in. 


five aisles in three different heights The section (Woodcut No. 640) 


win explain this. The central aisle is 117 ft. in height, those next 


to it 66 ft. high, the two outer only 28. These last appear to destroy 
the harmony of the whole, for on an infection of the building, the 


outer aisles do not appear to belong to the design, but look more like 
afterthoughts. At Milan, Bologna, and other places in Italy, where 


this gradation is common, this mistake is avoided, and the effect 
proportionably increased , and except that this arrangement does not 
admit of such large window spaces, in other respects it is not quite 
dear that, where double aisles are used, it would not always be better 
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that they should be of diiTerent heights This arrangement of the 
aisles was never agam fairly tried in Prance ^ but even as it is, the 
cathedral of Bourges must lank after the four first mentioned as the 
finest and most perfect of the remaining edifices of its class in that 
country. It is singularly beautiful in its details, and happy in its 
main proportions, for owmg to the omission of the transept, the 
length is exquisitely adapted to the other dimensions Had a 
transept been added, at least 100 ft of additional length would 
have been required to restore the harmony ; and though externally it 
would no doubt ha\e gained by such an adjunct, this gain would not 
have been adequate to the additional expense so incurred. 



641. Section of Cathedral at Bom ges. (From Drawings by F Penrose, Ksq , Arclilte* i ) 

Scale SO fi to 1 m. 

The greater part of the western facade of this cathedral is of a later > 
date than the building itself, and is extended so much beyond the pro- 
portions required for effect as to overpower the rest of the building, so 
that it is only from the sides or the eastern end that all the beauty of 
this church can be appreciated. 

As far as regards size or richness of decoration, the cathedral of 
Orleans deserves to rank as one of the very first in France, and is 
remarkable as the only first-class Gothic cathedral erected in Europe 
since the Middle Ages. The original church on this site having been 
destroyed by the Calvinists, the present cathedral was commenced in 
the year 1601 by Henry lY. of France, and although the rebuilding 
proceeded at first with great vigour, and the work was never wholly 
discontinued, it is even now hardly completed. 
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Considering the age in which it was built, and the contemporary 
specimens of so-called Gothic art erected m France and England, it is 
wonderful how httle of classical admixture has been allowed to creep 
into the design of this building, and how closely it adhered to every 
essential of the style adopted In plan, in arrangement, and indeed in 
details, it is so correct, that it requires considerable knowledge to define 
the difference between this and an older building of the same class. 
Still there is a wide difference, which makes itself felt though not 
easily described, and consists in the fact that the old cathedrals were 
built by men who had a true perception of their art ; while the modern 
example only bears evidence of a well-leamt lesson distinctly repeated, 
but without any real feeling for the subject. This want betrays 
itself in an unmeanmg repetition of parts, in a deficiency of depth 
and richness, and in a general poverty of invention. 


Collegiate Churches. 

It would not be difficult to select out of the collegiate churches of 
France as complete a series as of the cathedrals, though of inferior size. 
But having already gone through the one class of buildings, we must 
confine ourselves to a brief notice of the other. The church of Charit4 
sur Loire was one of the most picturesque and beautiful m France. It 
is now partially ruined, though still retaining enough of its original 
features to LHustraie clearly the style to which it belongs Originally 
the church was about 350 ft. in length by 90 m breadth. One tower of 
the western front, one aisle, and the whole of the choir still remain, and 
belong without doubt to the church dedicated in 1 106 by Pope Pascal. 
The presence of the pointed form in the pier arches and vaults has 
induced some to believe that this church belongs to the reign of Philip 
Augustus, about a century later, and when the church was restored 
after a great fire. Its southern position, however, the circumstance of 
its being the earliest daughter church of the abbey of Cluny, and the 
whole style of the building, are proofs of its earlier age. All the 
decorative parts, and all the external openings, still retain the circular 
form as essentially as if the pointed had never been introduced. 

The most remarkable feature in this church is the exuberance of 
the ornament with which all the parts are decorated, so very unlike the 
massive rudeness of the contemporary Norman or Northern styles. 
The capitals of the pillars, the arches of the triforium, the jambs of the 
windows and the cornices, all show a refinement and love of orn ame nt 
characteristic of a far more advanced and civilised people t han those o£ 
the Northern provinces of France. 

Aninrig those who were present at the dedication of this church 
was the Abb6 Suger, then a gay young man of twenty years of age^ 
who about thirty years later, in the plenitude of his power, commenced 
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the huilding of the abbey of St Denis, near Paris, the west front of 
which was dedicated m the year 1140, and rest of the church built 
“stupendS, celeritate,’’ and dedicated m 1144. Though certainly not 
the earhest, St Denis may be considered as the typical example of the 
earliest pointed Gothic in France. It terminated the era of transition, 
and fixed the epoch when the Northern pointed style became supreme, 
to the total exclusion of the round-arched style that preceded it. The 
effect of Suger’s church is now destroyed by a nave of the 14th century 
—of great beauty it must be confessed — which is mterpolated between 
the western front and the choir, both which remain m all essentials as 

left by him, and enable 



us to decide without 
hesitation on the state 
of architectural art at 
the time of the dedica- 
tion of the church. 

A few years later 
was commenced the once 
celebrated abbey of Pon- 
tigny, near Auxerre, 
probably in 1150, and 
completed, as we now 
find it, within 15 or 20 
years from that date. 

Externally it dis- 
plays an almost barn- 
like simphcity, having 
no towers or pinnacles 
— plain undivided win- 
dows, and no ornament 
of any sort. The same 
simphcity reigns in the 

642. View xn the Chnroli of Chan tfisur Loire. interior, but the Varied 

(From.Sketrh hy the Author j ^ ^ 

and shade here relieve it to a sufficient extent, and make it altogether, 
if not one of the most charming examples of its age, at least one 
of the most instructive, as showing how much effect can be obtained 
by ornamental arrangement with the smallest possible amount of 
ornament. In obedience to the rules of the Cistercian order, it 
neither had towers nor painted glass, which last circumstance perhaps 
adds to its beauty, as we now see it, for the windows being small, 
admit just light enough for effect, without the painful glare that now 
streams through the large mullioned windows of the cathedral of 
Auxerre. 

To the Englishman, Pontigny should be more than usually inter- 
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esting, as it was here that the three most celebrated archbishops of 
Canterbury — Becket, Langton, and Edmund — found an asylum when 
driven by the troubles of their native land to seek a refuge abroad, and 
the bones of the last-named sainted prelate are said still to remain in 
the chdsse, represented in the woodcut, and are now and have been for 
centuries the great object of worship here. 

About a century after the erection of these two early specimens, we 
have two others, the dates of which are ascertained, and which exhibit 
the pointed style in its 
greatest degree of perfec- 
tion. The first, the Sainte 
Chapelle in Pans, was com- 
menced in 1241, and dedi- 
cated in 1244/ the other, 
the church of St. Urban at 
Troyes, was begun in 1262, 
and the choir and transept 
completed in 1266. Both 
are only fragments — choirs 
to which it was originally 
intended to add naves of 
considerable extent. The 
proportions of the Sainte 
Chapelle are in consequence 
somewhat too tall and short ; 
but the noble simplicity of 
its design, the majesty of 
its tall windows, and the 
beauty of all its details, 
render it one of the most 
perfect examples of the 
style at its oiLlminating point 
in the reign of St. Louis. 

Now that the whole of the 
painted glass has been restored, and the walls repainted according 
to what may be assumed to have been the original design, we are 
enabled to judge of the efiect of such a building in the Middle Ages. 
It may be that our eyes are not educated up to the mark, or that the 
restorers have not quite grasped the ancient design , but the effect as 
now seen is certainly not quite satisfactory. The painted glass is 
glorious, but the effect would certainly have been more pleasing if all 
the structural parts of the architecture had been of one colour. There 



643 . Cheyet, Fontigny. (Frum CiiaiUua des Banes ) 


* A plan of the Sainte Chapelle will be found further on (page 395 ) when 
eozApanng it with St. Stephen’s Chapel, ■Westminster. 
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is no repose about the interior — nothing to explain the construction. 
The flat parts may have been painted as they now are , but surely the 
shafts and ribs could only have been treated as stone 

The other was founded by Pope Urban IV., a native of Troyes, and 
would have been completed as a large and magnificent church, but for 
the opposition of some contumacious nuns, who had sufficient power 

and influence even in 
those days to thwart 
the designs of the 
Pope himself. Its 
great perfection is 
the beauty of its 
details, in which it 
is unsurpassed by any- 
thing in France or in 
Germany , its worst 
defect is a certain 
exaggerated temerity 
of construction, which 
tends to show how 
fast, even when this 
church was designed, 
architecture was pas- 
sing from the hands 
of the true artist into 
those of the mason, 
whose attempts to 
astonish by wonders 
* of construction then 
■St and ever afterwards 
completely marred the 
progress of the art 
which was thought to 
be thereby promoted. 
About seventy 

644. West Front of Ste. Mane derfipme. (Fiom Dnsonierard ) . 

years after this we 

come to the choir of St. Ouen, and to another beautiful little church, 
Ste. Marie de rapine (Woodcut Ho. 644), near Oh&lons sur Marne, 
commenced apparently about 1329, though not completed till long 
afterwards.^ It is small — a miniature cathedral in fact — ^like our St. 
Mary Redcliffie, which in many respects it resembles, and is a perfect 

^ Mr Beresford Hope, in his * English the west fiont was completed by an 
Cathedrals of the XIXth Century,’ con- English architect named Patrick m 1429 
tends that this church was only com- If tins were so, we must abandon all our 
menced in 1419 ; and also mamtains that ' chronology founded on style. It is all a 
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bijou of its class. One western spire remains — the other was destroyed 
to make room for a telegraph— and is not only beautiful in itself, but 
interesting as almost the only example of an open-work spire in France. 

The church of St. Ouen, at Rouen, was beyond compaiuson the 
most beautiful and perfect of the abbey edifices of France. This was 
commenced by Marc d’Argent in the year 1318, and was carried on 
uninterruptedly for twenty-one 
years, and at his death the choir 
and transept were completed, or 
very nearly so. The English wars 
interrupted at this time the progress 
of this, as of many other buildings, 
and the works of the nave were 
not seemingly resumed till about 
1490, and twenty-five years later 
the beautiful western front was 
commenced. 

Except that of Limoges, the 
choir is almost the only perfect 
building of its age, and being 
nearly contemporary with the choir 
at Cologne (1276 to 1321), affords 
a means of comparison between the 
two styles of Germany and France 
at that age, entirely to the advan- 
tage of the French example, which, 
though very much smaller, avoids 
all the more glaring faults of the 
other. 

17othing indeed can exceed the 
beauty of proportion of this most 
eluant church ; and except that it 
wants the depth and earnestness of 
the earlier examples, it may be 
considered as the most beautiful 

i+ja IriTirl in FnmnA Tbft W®* Plan of Church of St. Oueo at Booen. 

tnmg ot Its Kina m Jhurope. J.ne (Prom Peyrfe's ‘ ManuaLO Scale 100 ft. to 1 In. 

proportion too of the nave, tran- 
septs, and choir to one another is remarkably happy, and affords a most 
striking contrast to the very imperfect proportions of Cologne. Its three 
towers also would have formed a perfect group as originally designed, 
but the central one was not completed till so late, that its details have 
lost the aspiring character of the building on which it stands, and the 



mistake if the east end is not a century 
earlier I am, however, xmwillmg to go 
to school agahif on the faith of % 


pamphlet published by a French our^ in 
a remote villa^ 
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western spires, as rebuilt within the last few years, are incongruous 
and inappropriate , whereas had the original design been earned out 
according to the drawings which still exist, it would have been one of 



the most beautiful fegades known anywhere. The diagonal position of 
the tow^ mrt mort happily the difficulty of giving breadth to the 
S’ pla^uig them beyond the line of the aisles, as is done 

gaye a variety to the 

perspective which m^st h^ve had the most pleasing effect, kd tk® 



cut is too small to show the details of the sculpture in the tympanum 
above the doors, but 


that too is of ex- 
quisite beauty, and 
being placed where 
it can be so well 
seen, and at the same 
time so perfectly pro- 
tected, it heightens 
the architectural 
design without in 
any way seeming to 
interfere with it. 

This is a somewhat 
rare merit in French 
portals. In most of 
them it is evident 
that the architect 
has been controlled 
in his design in order 
to make room for the 
immense quantity of 
sculpture which 
usually crowds them. 

On the other hand, Southern Porch of St Ouen at Rouen (From Ghapuj.) 

the position of the 

figures is often forced and constrained, and the bas-reliefs nearly 
unintelligible, from the architects having been unable to give the 
sculptor that unencumbered space which was requisite for the full 
development of his ideas. 


It would be easy to select numerous examples from the collegiate 
and parish churches of France to extend this series. Our limits will 
not, however, admit of the mention of more than one other instance. 
The sepulchral church of Brou en Bresse was erected between 1511 and 
1636, by Margaret of Austria, daughter of Maximilian, and aunt of 
Charles Emperor of Germany. It was therefore nearly contem- 
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porary with Henry VII ’s Chapel at Westminster, and thus affords the 
means of comparison between the English and French styles of the day, 
which is wholly in favour of our own ; both are the most florid speci- 
mens of their class m either country, but at Brou, both externally and 
intemally, all majesty of form and constructive propriety are lost sight 
ofj and though we wonder that stone could be cut into such a 
marvellous variety of lace-like forms, and are dazzled by the splendour 
of the whole, it is with infimte pleasure that we turn from these 
elaborate specimens of declining taste to an earlier and purer style. 
Fascinating as some of these late buildings undoubtedly are from the 
richness of decorative fancy that reigns in every detail, still they can 
only be regarded as the productions of the stonemason and carver, and 
not of the arts of the architect or sculptor so called. 

In the city of Rouen we also find the beautiful church of St. Maclou 
(1432-1500), a gorgeous specimen of the later French style, presenting 
intemally all the attenuation and defects of its age , but in the five 
arcades of its beautiful western front it displays one of the richest and 
most elegant specimens of flamboyant work in France. It also shows 
what the facade of St Ouen would have been if completed as designed. 
This church once possessed a noble central tower and spire, destroyed 
in 1794. When all this was complete, few churches of its age could 
have competed with it 

St Jacques at Dieppe is another church of the same age, and pos- 
sessing the same lace-like beauty of detail and elaborate finish, which 
charms in spite of soberer reason, that tells us it is not in stone that 
such vagaries should be attempted. Abbeville, St Riquier, and all the 
principal towns throughout that part of France, are rich in specimens 
of the late Gothic, of which we are now speaking. These specimens 
are in many respects beautiful, but in all that constitutes true and 
good art they are ioferior to those of the glorious epoch which preceded 
them. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

CONTElfTS. 

Gothic details— Pillars—Windows— Circular windows— Bays— Yaults— Buttresses 
— Pinnacles — Spires — Decoration— Construction— Furniture of churches — 
Domestic architecture 

Although in the preceding pages, in describing the principal churches 
of Prance, mention has been made of the various changes of detail 
which took place from the time of the introduction of the pointed style 
tiU its abandonment in favour of the revived classical, still it seems 
necessary to recapitulate the leading changes that were introduced. 
This will be most fitly done before we leave the subject of French 
architecture, that being on the whole the most complete and 
harmonious of all the pointed styles, as well as the earliest. 


Pillars. 

Of these details, the first that arrests the attention of the inquirer 
is the form of the pillars or piers used in the Middle Ages, inasmuch as 
it is the feature that bears the most immediate resemblance to the 
typical forms of preceding styles. Indeed, the earlier pillars in the 
round-arched style were virtually rude imitations of Boman originals, 
made so thick and heavy as to bear without apparent stress the whole 
weight of the arches they supported, and of the superincumbent wall. 
This increase of the weight laid upon the pfilars, and consequently in 
their strength and heaviness, was the great change introduced into the 
art of building in the early round Gothic style. With the same 
requirements the classic architects either must have 'thickened their 
pillars immensely, or coupled them in some way. Indeed the Bomans, 
in such buildings as the Colosseum, placed the pillars in front and a 
pier behind, which last was the virtual support of the wall. The 
Gothic architects improved on this by adding a pillar, or rather a half 
pillar, on each side, to receive the pier arches, and carrying up those 
behind and in front to support the springing of the vault or roof, 
instead of the useless entablature of the Bomans. 

By this means the pier became in plan what is represented in figs. 
1 and 2 in the diagram (Weodeut 64;8)t Sometimes it was varied, 
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sitS r6pr©sent6d in fig 3, wlier© the angle-shsifts were only used to 
lighten the apparent heaviness of the central mass ^ m other examples 
both these modes are combined, as in fig. 4, which not only construc- 
tively, but artistically, is one of" the most beautiful combinations which 
the square forms are capable of, combining great strength with great 
lightness of appearance, and variety of light and shade. 

These four forms may be said to be typical in the South, where the 
style was derived so directly from the Roman square pier combined 
with an attached circular pillar. 

In the North the Normans, and generally speaking, all the 
Frankish tribes, used the circular pillar in preference to the square pier, 
and consequently the variations were as shovm in figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
which, though forming beautiful combinations, wanted the accentua- 
tion produced by the contrast between the square and round forms. 



618 . Diagram of FUms of Pillars 

The architects after a time seemed to have felt this, and tried to 
remedy it by introducing ogee forms and sharp edges, with deep 
undercut shadows, thus applying to the pillars those forms which had 
been invented for the mouldings of the ribs of the vaults, and for the 
tracery of the windows. The expedient was perfectly successful at 
first, and, so long as it was practised in moderation, gave rise to some 
of the most beautiful forms of pillars to be found in any style. It 
proved, however, too tempting an opportunity for the indulgence of 
every sort of quirk and quibble ; and after passing through the shapes 
shown in figs 9 and 10, where the meaning of all the parts is still 
suficiently manifest, it became as complicated as fig. 11, and sometimes 
even more cut up, so that aU meaning and beauty was lost. It became 
moreover very expensive and diflSlcult to execute, so that in later times 
the architects reverted, either to circular pillars, or to such a form as 
that shown in fig. 12, which was introduced in the 16th century. The 
change may have been partly introduced from motives of economy, 
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azxd also to some extent from a desire to imitate the dutings of classical 
pillars j but from whatever motive it arose, it is singularly unmeaning 
and inartistic j and as the capital was at the same 
time omitted, the whole pillar took an appearance 
of cold poverty entirely at variance with the true 
spint of Gothic art. This last change showed, 
perhaps more clearly than those introduced mto 
any other feature, how entirely the art had died 
away before the classical styles superseded it. 



64» Window, St. Aluiilii 
Parib (F'om Pafs 
Atch^logique ’ 



6r 0. "Window of Navp of 
Catbedial at Gbartn-s 


Windows. 

Before painted glass came into use, very small 
apertures sufficed to admit the required quantity 
of light into the churches. These openings 
retained their circular-arched heads long after the 
pointed form pervaded the vaults and pier arches, 
because the architects still thought them the most 
beautiful; they moreover occupied so small a 
portion of the wall spaces that their lines neither 
came in contact nor interfered with the con- 
structive lines of the building itself ; but when 
it was required to enlarge them for the purpose 
of receiving large pictures, the retention of the 
circular form was no longer practicable. 

The Woodcut No. 622, showing the side 
elevation of Notre Dame at Paris, illustrates well 
three stages of this process as practised in the 
12th and 13th centuries. It exhibits first the 
large undivided window without muUions, the 
glass being supported by strong iron bars , next, 
that with one mullion and a circular rose in the 
head ; and lastly, in the lower storey, a complete ' 
traceried "window. The transition from the old 
small window to the first of these is easily 
explained, and the Woodcut No. 649, represent- 
ing one of the windows in St. Martin at Paris, 
will explain the transition from the first to the 
second. Instead of one large undivided opening, 
it was often thought more expedient to introduce 
two lancets side by side ; but as these never filled, 
nor could fill, the space of one bay so as to follow 
its principal linftSj it became usual to introduce a circular window of 
greater or less size between their heads. Thi^ with the rude 
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construction of the age, presented certain difficulties which were 
obviated by carrying the masonry of the vaidt through the wall so as 
to form a discharging arch. When once this was done it required 
only a glance from an experienced builder to see that if the 
discharging arch were strong enough, the whole 
of the wall between the buttresses might be 
removed without endangering the safety of the 
building This was accordmgly soon done. 
The pier between the two lancets became 
attenuated into a mullion, the circle lost its 
independence, and was grouped with them 
under the discharging arch, which was carried 
down each side in boldly splayed jambs, and 
the whole became in fact a traceried window. 

In the cathedral at Chartres we have 
examples of the two extremes of these tran- 
sitional windows In the windows of the aisles 
of the nave (Woodcut No. 660) the circle is 
small and insignificant, and only serves to join 
together the two lancets. In the clerestory 
(Woodcut No 651), which is somewhat later, 
the circle is all important and qmte overpowers 
the lower part. Here it is in fact a circular 
window, supported by a rectilmear substructure 
In both these instances the discharging arch 
still retains its circular form, and the tracery is 
still imperfect, inasmuch as all the openings are 
only holes of various forms cut into a flat 
surface, whereas to make it perfect, it is 
necessary that the lines of two contiguous 
openings should blend together, being separated 
by a straight or curved moulded mullion, and 
not merely pierced as they are in this instance. 
This may perhaps be better illustrated by 
one of the windows of the side^isles at 
Rheims, where the pointed Gothic window 
has become complete in all its essential parts. 
Even here it will be observed how awkwardly 
the circle fits into the spherical triangle of the upper part of the 
window. Indeed, there is an insuperable awkwardness in the small 
triangles necessarily left in fitting circles into the spaces above the 
lancets, and beneath the pointed head of the openings. When four 
or five lights were used instead of two, this defect became more 
apparent ; and even m the example from St. Ouen (Woodcut No. 
653). one of the most beautiful in France, the architect has not 
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been able to obviate the discordance between the conflicstmg hues 
of the circle and spherical triangle. At last, after two centuries of 
earnest trial, the builders of those days found themselves constramed 
to abandon entirely these beautiful constructive geometric forms, for 
tracery of a more manageable nature, and in place 
of the circle they invented first a flowing tracery, 
of which the window at Chartres (Woodcut No. 

654) is an exquisite example, and then having 
shaken olf the trammels of constructive form, 
launched at once into all the vagaries of the 
flamboyant style. In this style stone tracery was 
made to look bent and twisted, as willow wands. 

Its forms, it must be confessed, were always 
graceful, but constructively weak, and frequently 
extravagant, showing a complete contrast to the 
contemporary perpendicular style followed m 
England. That failed from the stiflhess of its 
forms ; this from the fantastic pliancy with which 
so rigid a material as stone was used. Greatness 

° _ 654. Window firfi Chaitres. 

or grandeur was as impossible in flamboyant 
tracery, as grace and beauty were with the perpendicular style ; still 
for domestic edifices, and for the smaller churches erected in the 
16th century, it must be confessed the flamboyant style has a charm 
it is impossible to resist. It is so graceful and so fantastically 
brilliant, that it captivates in spite of our soberer reason, lending as 
it does an elegance to every edifice where it is found, and finding its 
parallel alone among the graceful fancies of the Saracenic architects 
of the best age. 



Circular Wimows. 

By far the most biHliant examples of this class in France are to be 
found among the great circular windows with which the west ends and 
transepts of the cathedrals were adorned. There is, I beheve, no 
instance in France of the great straight-muUioned windows of which 
our architects were so fond, and even where the east end terminates 
squarely, as at Laon, it has a great rose window. There can be little 
doubt that the circle, so long as it was wholly adhered to, was the 
noblest form architecturally, both externally and internally ; but when 
the triforium below it was pierced, and the lower angles outside the 
circle were filled with tracery, making it into something like our great 
windows, the result was a confusion of the two modes, in which the 
advantages of neither were preserved. 

Of the earlier circular windows, one of the finest is that in the 
western front at Chartres (Woodcut No. 655), of imperfect tracery, like 
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the greater part of that cathedral, but of great size and majesty. Its 
diameter is 39 ft. across the openings, and 44 ft 6 in. across to the 
outer mouldings of the circle. Those of the transepts are smaller, 
being only 33 ft. across the opemng, but show a considerable advance 
in the art of tracery, which by the time they were executed was 
becoming far better understood 

If space admitted, it would be easy to select examples to trace the 
progress of the invention between these early efforts and the almost 
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657. West Window, Bheims. 


658. West Window, Evrenx. 


perfect window that adorns the centre of the west front at Bheims 
(Woodcut No. 657) ; and again from this to that at Evreux (Woodcut 
No. 658). In the latter instance, the geometric forms have given way 
to the lace-work of flowing tracery, of which this is a pleasing example. 
It is further remarkable in respect that all the parts of the tracery or 
mullions are of the same thickness, whereas it is usual in flowing or 
flamboyant tracery to introduce a considerable degree of subordination 
into the parts, dividing them into greater or smaller ribs, thus avoid- 
insT confusion and giving to the whole a constructive appearance which 
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it otherwise would not possess. This is very apparent in such a 
window as that which adorns the west front of St. Onen, at Rouen, 
where the parts are distinctly subordinated to one another, and have 
consequently that streni^h and character which it is so difficult to 
impart. It also exemplifies what was before alluded to, viz., the mode 
in which the lower external angles of the circle were filled up, and 
also, in a far more pleasing manner than usual, the mode in which the 
pierced triforium is 
made to form part of 
the decoration. Owing 
to the strong transom 
bar here employed, 
there is strength enough 
to support the super- 
structure , but as too 
often is the case, when 
this is subdued and 
kept under, there is a 
confusion between the 
circular and upright 
parts, which is not 
pleasing. It is then 
neither a circular nor 
an upright window, but 
an indeterminate com- 
pound of two pleasing 
members, in which both 
suffer materially by 
juxtaposition. 

I believe it is safe 

to assert, that out of at least a hundred first-class examples of these 
circular windows, which still exist in Eranc^ no two are alike. On 
the contrary, they present the most striking dissimilarily of design. 
There is no feature on which the French architects bestowed more 
pains, or in which they were more successful. They are, indeed, the 
chefs-d^cmxre of their decorative abilities, and the most pleasing 
individual features of their greater churches. At the same time^ 
they completely refute the idea that the pointed form is at all 
necessary for the production of beauty in decorative apertures. 



Bays. 

It may be useful here to recapitulate what has been said of the sub- 
division of churches into bays, or, as the French call them, traviea. 
The two typical arrangements of these are shown in Woodcuts Hos. 616 
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and 617, as existing before the introduction of the pointed forms. In 
the first a great gallery runs over the whole of the side aisle, introduced 
partly as a constructive expedient to serve the purpose for which flying 
buttresses were afterwards employed, partly as enabling the architect 
to obtain the required elevation without extraordinarily tall pillars or 
wide pier-spaces, both which were beyond the constructive powers of 
the earlier builders. These galleries were also useful as adding to the 
accommodation of the church, as people were able thence to see the 
ceremonies performed below, and to hear the mass and music as well as 
from the floor of the church. These advantages were counterbalanced 
by the greater digmty and architectural beauty of the second arrange- 
ment (Woodcut No. 617) where the whole height was divided into 
that of the side-aisles and of a clerestory, separated from one another 
by a triforium gallery, which represented in fact the depth of the 
wooden roof requisite to cover the side-aisles. When once this simple 
and beautiful arrangement was adopted, it continued with very little 
variation throughout the Middle Ages.^ The proportions generally 
used were to make the aisles half the height of the nave. In other 
words, the string-course below the triforium divided the height into 
two equal parts , the space above that was divided into three, of which 
two were allotted to the clerestory, and one to the triforium.® It is 
true there is perhaps no single 'instance in which the proportions here 
given are exactly preserved, but they sufficiently represent the general 
diTision of the parts, from which the architects only deviated slightly, 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, according to 
their taste or caprice. The only really important change afterwards 
introduced was that of glazing the triforium gallery also, by adopting 
a flat roof, or one nearly so, over the side-aisles, as the nave in the 
church of St. Ouen at Rouen, or by covering each bay by a pyramidal 
roof not seen from the interior, as is shown in the Woodcuts Nos. 621 
and 641 ; the whole walls of the church, with the slight exception of 
the spandrils of the great pier-arch^, having thus become walls of glass, 
the mass of the vault being supported only by the deep and bold con- 
structive lines of which the framework of iffie glazed surfaces consists. 

In England, we have not, as far as I am aware, any instance of a 
glazed triforium, but it is one of the most fascinating features in the 
later siyles of the French architects, and where it retains its coloured 
glass, which is indispensable, produces the most fairy-like effect. It is 
however, questionable whether the deep shadow and constructive pro- 
priety of the Eiglish practice is not on the whole more satisfactory. 


^ The earlier form is found retained at 
Noyon, at Par&, and in most of the 
ohurohes of the 12th century , but m the 
first years of the 13th it gave place to 


the second, and was not afterwards 
revived. 

* See Introduction, page 29, Woodcut 
No. A 
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In a structure of glass and iron nothing could be more appropriate 
the French practice , but in a building of stone and wood more sohdity 
is required to produce an effect which shall be permanently pleasing. 


Vaults. 

It has already been explained how essential a part of a Gothic 
church the vault was, and how completely it was the governing power 
that gave form to the art. *We have also seen the various steps by 
which the architects arrived at the mtersecting vault, which became 
the typical form in the best age. In France especially the stone vault 
was retained throughout as a really essential feature, for though the 
English were so successful in the art of constructing ornamental 
wooden roofs, the practice never prevailed in France 

In the best age the arrangement of the French vaults was extremely 
simple. The aisles were generally built m square compartments, the 
vaults of which were first cir- 
cumscribed, each by four equal 
arches (Woodcut No. 660), of 
which A A were transverse ribs 
or arcs douhleomx as the French 
called them, and were used, as 
we have seen, in the old tunnel- 
vaults. These arches, as spring- 
ing frcnn the main points of 
support, were the principal 
strengtheners of the vault, 
and served as permanent centres for the superstructure, b was called 
the formeret^ and was a rib built into the wall, of the same form as the 
transverse ribs, and so called because, being the first constructed, it gave 
the form to the vault. Lastly, there were two more ribs sprin ging from 
angle to angle, and intersecting one another at c. These were called 
ogives, from the Latin word augere, to strengthen, ^ the chief object of 
their employment however being to serve as centering In Homan 
vaidting siinilar ribs were employed, but the spaces between were sub- 
sequently filled in flush with concrete. In Renaissance and in modem 
work (suQh as in cellar or dock-vaults, for instance), when built in 
brick, stone voussoirs are used for the groins, because the brickwork 
used there would be liable to be crushed or fall out ; here also the stone 
is fi.xufii with the brickwork, but the Mediaeval architects recognised 



^ The French antiquanes employ this 
word as if it signified a pointed arch, 
whence they designate the style itself as 
ogival. There is no doubt, however, tliat 


the word has nothing to do with the form 
of tile arch or the ogee, but is the name 
of a nb common to the round-arched as 
well as to the pointed style. 
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the value of the rib, not only as a permanent centre, but as suggesting 
the appearance as well as the reality of strength 

The roof of the nave was composed of precisely the same parts, only 
that, being twice as wide as each compartment was broad, the length 
of the transverse ribs and of the mtersectmg ogives was greater in 
proportion to the formerets than in the aisles Another addition, and 
certainly an improvement, was the introduction of ridge-ribs (d d), 

markmg the point of the vault. 
These could not of course be 
used with circular arches, 
where there was no centre line 
for them to mark ; and it 
probably was from this cause 
that the French seldom adopted 
them, having been accustomed 
to vaults not requiring them. 
Ajiother reason was that all 
their earlier vaults were more 
or less domical, or in other 
words the point o was higher 
than the points A or b, though 
this is more apparent in hex- 
apartite vaults, or where one 
compartment of the nave-vaults 
takes in two of the aisles, than 
in quadripartite, like those 
now under consideration. Still 
all French vaults have this 
peculiarity more or less, and 
consequently the longitudinal 
ridge-rib, where used, has an up 
and down broken appearance, 
which is extremely disagreeable, 
^ measure 

have prevented its adoption. 
There is, however, at least one exception to this rule in France, in the 
abbey church of Souvigny, represented in the Woodcut No. 661, where 
this rib is used with so pleasing an effect that one is surprised it was 
not in more general favour. 

These are the only features usually employed by French architects 
but we do sometimes find tiercerons, or secondary ogives, used to 
strengthen as weU as to ornament the plain faces of the vaults, one or 
two on each face, as at e x (in Woodcut No. 660 ) ; small ribs or liemes^ 
F F, from lier, to bind, were also occasionally used to connect aU these 
at the centre^ where they formed star patterns, and other complicated 
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but beautiful ornaments of the vault. These last, however, are rare 
and exceptional in French vaulting, though they were treated by the 
English architects with such success that we wonder they were not 
more generally adopted in France. The most probable explanation 
appears to be that the French architects depended more on colour tbaTi 
on relief for the effect of their vaults, while in ET> g1aTid colour was 
sparingly used, its place being supplied by constructive carving. 
Whatever may have been the comparative merits of the two methods 
when first used, the English vaults have a great advantage now, inas~ 
much as the carving remains, while the paintings of the others have 
perished, and we have no means left of judging of their original effect. 

One of the most beautiful features of French vaulting, almost 
entirely unknown in this country, is the great polygonal vault of the 
semi-dome of the chevet, which as an architectual object few will be 
disinclined to admit is, with its walls of painted glass and its light 
constructive roof, a lar more beautiful thing than the plain semi- 
dome of the basilican apse, notwithstanding its mosaics. Still, as 
the French used it, they never quite surmounted the difficulties of 
its construction; and in their excessive desire to do away with all 
solid wall, and to get the greatest possible surface for painted glass, 
they often distorted these vaults in a very unpleasing manner. 

The chevet of Pontigny (Woodcut 643) presents a good ex- 
ample of the early form of vault, which owing to the small size of 
the windows and general sobriety of the composition, avoids the 
defects above alluded to. Of the later examples there are few, 
except that of Souvigny, represented in Woodcut No. 661, where the 
difficulty has been entirely conquered by constructing the spandrils 
with pierced tracery, so that the vault virtually springs from nearly 
the same height as the arch of the windows, and a very slight 
improvement would have made this not only constructively, but 
artistically perfect. This is a solitary specimen, and one which, 
though amoi^ the most beautiful suggestions of Gothic art, has found 
no admirers, or at least no imitators. 

Notwithstanding this difficulty of construction, these pierced semi- 
domes are not only the best specimens of French vaulting, but are 
among the most beautiful inventions of the Middle Ages, and form 
a finer termination to the cathedral vista than either the great 
windows of the TH^nglighj or the wonderful rose windows of the 
French cathedrals. 


SuaTTBESSES. 

The employment of buttresses was a constructive expedient that 
followed almost indispensably on the use of vaults for the roofing of 
churches. It was necessary eithw to employ enormously thick walls 
to resist the thrust, or to support them by some more scientific arrange- 
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ment of the materiak. The theory of the buttress will be easily under- 
stood from the diagram (Woodcut No. 662), representing seven blocks 
or masses of masonry, disposed first so as to form 



662 Diagram uf Buttresses 


a contmuous wall, but which evidently affords 
very httle resistance to a thrust or push tendmg 
to overturn it from within. The left-hand 
arrangement is, from the additional breadth of 
base m the direction of the thrust, much less 
liable to fall outwards, provided the distance of 
the blocks from one another is not too great, and 
the mass of the vault does not press heavily on 
the mtermediate space. This last difficulty was 
so mujch felt by the earlier French architects 


that, as we have seen, in the South of France especially, they used the 


roof of the side-aisle as a continuous buttress to resist the thrust of 


their tunnel-vaults. 


It was surmounted also by the introduction of 



intersecting vaults, inasmuch as by this 
expedient all the thrusts were collected 
together at a pomt over each pier, and a 
resisting mass applied on that one point was 
sufficient to give all the stabihty required. 
This, and the desire of raising the lights 
as high as possible into the roof, were the 
principal causes that brought this form of 
vaulting into general use , still it has not 
yet been shown that the continuous vault 
is not artistically the more beautiEul of 
the two forms, i£ not constructively so ako. 

There was yet another difficulty to be 
mastered, which was that the principal 
vault to be abutted was that over the 
nave or central part of the church, and 
buttresses of the requisite depth would 
have jfiUed up the side-aisles entirely. The 
difficulty first presented itself in the 
building of the basilica of Maxentius 
(Woodcut No. 203), and was there got 
over in something like the manner prac- 
tically adopted in the Middle Ages, except 
that the arch was there carried inside, 
whereas the Gothic architects threw the 


abutting arch across on the outside and above the roof. 


Several of the previous woodcuts^ show the system of flying 


' See 'Woodcuts Nos. 621, 629, 641, Ac. 
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buttresses in various stages of advancement. The vievr of one of those 
of the choir of St Ouen (No. 663) exhibits the system in its greatest 
degree of development. Here there are two vertical and two flying 
buttresses, forming a system of great hghtness, but at the same time 
of immense constructive strength, and when used sparingly and with 
elegance, as in this instance, constitutmg an object of great beauty. 
The abuse of this expedient, as in the cathedral at Cologne and else- 
where, went very far to mar the proper effect. 

The cathedral at Chartres presents a singular but very beautiful 
instance of an earlier form of flying buttress * there the immense span 
of the central vault put the architects on their mettle to provide a 
sufficient abutment, and they did it by buildmg what was literally 
an open wall across the aisle 
(see Woodcut No. 628), strongly 
arched, and the arches connected 
by short strong pillars radiating 
with the voussoirs of the arch. 

Nothing could well be stronger 
and more scientific than this, 
but the absence of perpen- 
dicularity in the pillars was 
unpleasing to the eye then as 
now, and the contrivance was 
never repeated. 

A far more pleasing form 
was that adopted afterwards at 
Amiens (Woodcut No. 664) and 
elsewhere, where a series of 
small traceried arches stand on 
the lower flying buttress, and 
support the upper, which is 
straight-lined Even here, however, the difficulty is not quite got 
over ; the unequal height of these connecting arches, and the awkward 
angle which the lower supports make with the curvilinear form on 
which they rest, deprive them of that constructive propriety which 
alone secures a perfectly satisfactory result in architecture. The 
problem indeed is one which the French never thoroughly solved, 
though they bestowed immense pains upon it. Brilliant as the effect 
sometimes is of the immense mass of pinnacles and flying buttresses, 
they are seldom so put together as to leave an entirely satisf^tory 
result on the mind of the spectator. Taken all in all, perhaps the 
most pleasing example is that of Bheims (Woodcut No. 629) — ^those 
on each side of the nave especially — ^where two bold simple arches 
transmit the pressure from a bold exquisitely pinnacled buttress to 
the sides of the clerestory, and in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
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wliatever either as to their purpose or their sufficiency to accomplish 
their object. 

Notwithstanding the beauty which the French attained in their 
flying buttresses, it is still a question whether they did not carry this 
feature too far. It must be confessed that there is a tendency in the 
abuse of the system to confuse the outlines and to injure the true 
architectural effect of the exterior. Internally it no doubt enabled 
them to lighten their piers and increase the size of their windows to 
an unlimited extent, and to judge fairly we must balance between the 
gain to the interior, and the external disadvantages. This we shall 
be better able to do when considering the next constructive expedient, 
which was that of the introduction of pinnacles. 


Pinnacles. 

The use of pinnacles, considered independently of their ornamental 
purposes, is evident enough. It is obvious that a wall or pillar which 
has to resist the thrust of a vault or any other power exerted laterally, 
depends for its stability on its thickness, its solidity, and generally 
on its lateral strength. A material consideration, as affecting this 
solidity, is that of weight. The most frequent use of pinnacles by the 
French was to surmount the piers from which the flying buttresses 
sprang. To these piers weight and solidity were thus imparted, 
rendering them a sufficiently steady abutment to the flying arches, 
which in their turn abutted the central vaults. 

It must be understood that these expedients of buttresses and 
pinnacles were only employed to support the central roof of the nave. 
The vaults of the aisles were so narrow as not to require any elaborate 
system of abutments for their support — the ordinary thickness of the 
walls would have sufficed for that purpose; but they also had the 
advantage of the use of the supports designed for the larger vaults. 

As a general rule the English architects ne'^r hesitated to weight 
their walls so as to apply the resistance directly on the point required, 
and not only adorned the roofs of their churches with pinnacles, but 
raised towers and lanterns on the intersections on all occasions. The 
French, on the other hand, always preferred placing these objects, not 
<m their churches, but rather grouped around them, and springing 
from the ground. This, it is true, enabled them to indulge in height 
and lightness internally to an extent unknown in England. This 
extravagance proved prejudicial to the true effect even of the interior, 
while externally the system was very destructive of grace and har- 
mony. A French cathedral is generally solid and simple, as high 
as the parapet of the side-aisles, but above this base the forest of 
pinnacles and buttresses that spring from it entirely obscure the 
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clerestory, and confuse its lines. Above this again the great mass and 
simple form of the high steep roof, unbroken by pinnacles or other 
ornaments, contrasts unpleasingly with the lightness a nd confused 
lines immediately below it. This inconsistency tends to mar the 
beauty of French cathedrals, and even of their churches, though in the 
smaller buildings the effect is less glaring owing to the of 

the parts. 


Spires. 

An easy transition leads from pinnacles to spires, the latter being 
but the perfect development of the former, and each requiring the 
assistance of the other in producing a thoroughly harmonious effect. 
Still their uses were widely different, for the spire never was a con- 
structive expedient, or useful in any way. Indeed, of all architectural 
features, it is the one perhaps to which it is least easy to apply any 
utilitarian rule. 

Towers were originally introduced in Christian edifices partly as 
bell-towers, partly as symbols of power, and sometimes perhaps as 
fortifications, to which may be added the general purpose of orna- 
menting the edifices to which they were attached, and giving to them 
that dignity which elevation always conveys. 

From the tower the spire arose first as a wooden roof, and as 
height was one of the great objects to be attained in building the 
tower, it was natural to eke this out by giving the roof an exaggerated 
elevation beyond what was actually required as a mere protection from 
the weather. When once the idea was conceived of rendering it an 
ornamental feature, the architects were not long in carrying it out. 
The first and most obvious step was that of cutting off the angles, 
malriTig it an octagon, and carrying up the angles of the tower by 
pinnacles, with a view to softening the transition between the per- 
pendicular and sloping part, and reducing it again to harmony. 

One of the earliest examples in which this transition is successfully 
accomplished is in the old spire at Chartres (W oodcut N‘o. 627) , the 
change from the square to the octagon, and from the tower to the 
pyramid, being managed with great felicity. The western spires of St. 
Stephen’s abbey at Caen (Woodcut Ko. 613), though added in the age of 
pointed Gothic to towers of an earlier age, are also pleasing specimens. 
But perhaps one of the very best in France for its size and age^ is that 
of St. Pierre at Caen (Woodcut No. 666), uniting in itsdf aU the 
properties of a good design without either poverty or extravagance. 
The little lantern of Ste. Marie de I’^lpine (Woodcut No. 644), though 
small, is as graceful an object as can well be designed ; and the new 
spire at Ohajiires (Woodcut No. 627), as before remarked, i% except as 
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r^ards the defects inherent in its age, one of the most beautiful in 
Europe. 

liis feature is nevertheless, it must be confessed, rarer in France 
than might be expected. This is perhaps owing to many spires having 



665 . 


St Pierrei Caen (From Cbapny ) 


been of wood, to their having been allowed to decay, and to their 
removal; while in other instances it is certain that the design of 
erecting them has been abandoned in consequence of the tower, when 
finished, having been found insufficient to bear their weight. 

The ruined church of St John at Soissons has two, which are still 
of great beauty. At Bayeux are two others, not very beautiful in 
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themselves, but "which group pleasingly with a central lantern of the 
Renaissance age.^ And at Ooutances there are two others of the best 
age (Woodcut No. 634), which combined with a central octagonal 
lantern make one of the most beautiful groups of towers in fVance. 
Here the pitch of the 
roof is very low, and 
altogether the external 
design of the building 
is much more in accord- 
ance with the canons 
of art prevalent on 
this side of the Chan- 
nel than with those 
which found favour in 
France. 

Of the earlier 
French lanterns, this 
at Coutances is perhaps 
the best specimen to 
be found • of the latter 
class there is none finer 
than that of St. Ouen 
(Woodcut No. 666) , 
and had the western 
towers been completed 
in the same character, 
in accordance with the 
original design, the 
towers of this church 
would probably be un- 
rivalled. Even alone 
the lantern is a very 
noble architectural fea- 
ture, and appropriate 
to its position, though 
some of the details 
mark the lateness of 
the age in which it 
was erected. 

Notwithstanding the beauty of these examples, it must be confessed 
that the French architects were not so happy in their designs of spires 
and lanterns as they were in many other features. 



Lantern, St Onen, Rouen (From a print Chapuy ) 


> This was taken down in 1856 to 
relieve the piers of the tower wbioh were 
being oroshed owing to their defective 


constmotion After the rebuilding of the 
piers in 1 856-69, a poorly designed 
Gothic lantern was snbatitnied. — E d 
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It would be in vain to attempt to enumerate all the smaller deco- 
rative features that crowd every part of the Gothic churches of France, 
many of which mdeed belong more to the department of the sculptor 
than to that of the architect, though the two are so intimately mter- 
woven that it is impossible to draw the hne between them. It is, 

however, to the extreme care bestowed 
on these details and their extraordinary 
elaboration that the Gothic churches of 
the best age owe at least half their 
effect. There are many churches in 
Italy of the Gothic and Renaissance 
ages, larger and grander in their pro- 
portions than some of the best French 
examples, but they fail to produce a 
similar effect because these details are 
all —if the expression may be used — 
machine-made. The same forms and 
ornaments are repeated throughout, and 
too frequently borrowed from some other 
place without any evidence of thought 
or jQtness in their application, and 
consequently call up no responaive 
feeling in the mind of the spectator. 
On this side of the Alps, in the best 
detail, exhibits an amount of thought 
combined with novelty, and is always so appropriate to the place or 

use to which it is 
applied, that it never 
fails to produce the 
most pleasing effect, 
and' to heighten to 
a great extent the 
beauty of the build- 
ing in which it is 
found. The corbel 
for instance repre- 
sented in Woodcut 
668 Capitals from Shelms. No. 667 is as mUch 

a niche for the 

statue as a bracket to support the ends of the ribs of the vaults, 
and is one of the thousand instances which are met with every- 
where in Gothic art of that happy mixture of the arts of the mason, 
the carver, and the sculptor, which, when successfully combined, 
produce a true artistic effect. These combinations are so numerous 
and so varied that it would be hopeless to attempt to classify 




667. Corbel (From Didrcm, 

* Aunales Axchfiologiqaeb ') 


age, every moulding, every 
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or even to attempt to illustrate the varieties found in any single 
(sathedral.^ 

The same may be said of the capitals of the pillars, which in all 
the best buildings vary with every shaft, and appear to have been 
executed after the architect had finished his labours, by artists of a 
very high class. In the best age, in France at least, as in the examples 
from Kheims, shown in Woodcut No. 668, they would appear to have 
retained a reminiscence of a Homan Cormthian order, but to have used 
it with a freedom entirely their own. 


Construction. 

It has been shown that the exigencies of a Gothic cathedral were 
a stone roof, a glass wall, and as great an amount of space on the floor, 
as little encumbered with pillars and pomts of support, as could be 
obtained. The two first of these points have been sufficiently insisted 
upon in the preceding pages ; the last, however, demands a few more 
remarks, as the success achieved by the masons in the Middle Ages in 
this respect was one of their chief merits, though it was but a mechanical 
merit after all, and one in which they hardly surpassed their masters 
the Homans. The basilica of Maxentius, for instance, covers a space of 
68,000 sq. ft , or about the average size of a French cathedral, and 
the points of support, or m other words the piers and walls, occupy 
only 6900 sq, ft., or between a 9th and a 10th part of the whole area. 
If we turn to the great cathedral of St. Peter’s at Home, we find the 
points of support occupying more than one-fourth of the whole area, 
though built on the model, and almost a copy, of the Roman basilica. 
At St, Mary’s at Florence they occupy one-fifth ; and in St. Paul’s, 
London, and the Pantheon at Paris, the walls and pillars occupy in 
the first rather more, in the other rather less, than one-sixth. If 
from these we turn to some of the Mediseval examples, we find for 
instance at 

The wbole area. Solid Ratio 

Bourges . . 61,691 . . 11,908 . . 0 181, or between l-5th and l-6th 

Chartres , . 68,261 . . 8,888 . . 0 130, ,, l-Sth. 

Paris . . . 64,108 . . 7,852 . 0 122, ,, l-8th and l-9th 

St Ouen . . 47,107 . . 4,637 . . O-OwO, ,, 1-lOth and 1-llth. 

The figures, however, at Bourges include a heavy and extended 
porch not belonging to the original design, which if omitted would 


* M. VioUet le Duo’s ‘Dicstionnaire 
d’Arohitectore ’ contains several hundred 
examples of these minor architectural 
details of French Nedimval architecture 
All are there drawn with skill, and 
engraved with exquisite taste They 


form a wonderful illustration of the 
exuberance of fancy and fertility of 
invention of the F^ch architects in 
those days. The limits of this work do 
not admit of more than a mere passing 
allusion to this most faecinatintir subject 
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reduce the fractional proportion considerably ; and if the unbuilt 
towers of St. Ouen were excluded, the proportion of the points of 
support to the area would be less than one-twelfth 

Our best English examples show a proportion of rather less than 
one-tenth, and though they have not the great height and wide- 
spreading vaults of the French cathedrals, their spires and pinnacles 
externally perhaps more than counterbalance this Taken altogether 
it may generally be stated that one-tenth is about the proportion in 
the best Gothic churches of the best age. When we find it exceed 
this, it is obvious that the lightness of the walls and piUars has been 
carried to excess, and even in St. Ouen, if there is an error, it is on 
this side. There can be no question that to produce a satisfactory 
effect a church requires solidity, and apparent as well as real strength ; 
for, without affecting the extreme massiveness of Egyptian art, with 
its wonderful expression of power and durability, there is an opposite 
extreme far more prejudicial to true architectural effect in parading, 
as it were, mechanical contrivances of construction, so as to gam the 
utmost utihtarian effect with the least possible expenditure of means. 
This the Egyptians uiterlv despised and rejected, and heaped mass on 
mass, even at the expense of any convenience or use for which the 
building might have been designed. The French architects, on the other 
hand, made it their study to dispense with every ton of stone they could 
possibly lay aside. This system they undoubtedly carried too far, for 
without looking at such extreme examples as the choir of Beauvais or 
St Ouen, everywhere in France we fibid a degree of airy lightness and 
tenuity of parts destructive of many of the most important conditions 
of architectural excellence. 


Furniture op Churches. 

Little less thought and expense were probably bestowed upon what 
we may caU the furnishing of Gothic churches than upon the fabrics 
themselves. Though the objects included m this denomination were 
altogether of a lower class of art, they were still essential parts of the 
whole design, and we cannot fairly judge of the buildings themselves 
without at least endeavouring to supply their minor arrangements. 

It is not easy to do this in France, nor indeed in any part of 
Europe, as no one church or chapel displays at the present day all the 
wealth and ornament which once belonged to it. 

There is scarcely a single church in France with its original altar, 
the most sacred and therefore generally the most richly adorned part 
of the whole. These have either been plundered by the Huguenots, 
rebuilt in the execrable taste of the age of Louis XIY.^ or destroyed 
during the Revolution. 
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The cathedrals of Amiens and Rouen are amo ng the few which 
retain their original stalls , and the enclosure of the choir at Chartres 
is one of the most elaborate pieces of ornamental sculpture to be found. 
That at Alby has been before alluded to, and fragments of this feature 
still exist in many cathedrals. 

The Rood-screens, or Juhes^ which almost all French churches once 
possessed, are rarer than even the other parts of these enclosures. A 
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669. Bood-ScFeen from the Madeleine at Trojes. (From Arnand* ' Voyage dans I’Anbe.*) 

good example of them is found in the church of the Madeleine at 
Troyes (Woodcut No. 669), which gives a favourable idea of the rich- 
ness of decoration that was sometimes lavished on these parts. Though 
late in age, and aiming at the false mode of construction which was 
prevalent at the time of its execution^ it displays so mnch elegance as 
to disarm criticism. It makes us too regret the loss of the rood-screens 
of St. Ouen’s (of which we can alone judge from drawings) and of the 
larger cathedrals ; though of these we are able to form scsne idea by 
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cloisters. There is one notable exception to this in the town-hall of 
St. Antonin, in the department of Tarn and Garonne, which is a 
remarkable edifice of the 12th century, and thoug'h partially restored 
retains still the principal features of its early design (Woodcut 670). 
The ground storey, used as a market, consists of a series of pointed 
arches, the one on the left being a passage-way through. On the first 
fioor is a fine room, hghted by three windows, each subdivided by three 
shafts. The two piers separating the windows (and which on the irtTipr 
wall support segmental arches carrying the wall above) are decorated 
with sculpture representing Adam and Eve and Moses. The second 
storey, which rises into the roof, is lighted by three double windows. 
Of later examples at the end of the 15th and no TYTmftn n Amp-pt p of the 
16th centuries there exist still the town-hall of Compiegne, a beautiful 
example, with central tower ; 
and at Saumur, St Quentin, 

Orleans, Bruges, and Beaugency 
a senes of small but interestmg 
buildings, some flamboyant and 
others showing early Renaissance 
influence. 

In a work like the present, 
which is barely sufficient in 
extent to admit of all the great 
typical examples of architectural 
art being enumerated, much less 
described, it is evident that to 
domestic art a veiy subordinate 
position must be assigned. Per- 
haps it ought to be omitted House at Cluny. (From Gallhabaud.) 

altogether. There are^ however, so many beauties in even the most 
i nsignifi cant productions of the great ages, that it may be expedient 
at least to direct attention to the subject, and the three examples 
here given may serve to illustrate the forms of the art at the three 
great epochs of the Prench Gothic style. 

The first (Woodcut Ko. 671) is from a house at Cluny, and ex- 
hibits the round-arched arcade with its alternate single and coupled 
columns, which arrangement was usual at that period, and of which 
examples are found all over the South of Prance and as far north at 
least as Auxerre. 

The second (Woodcut I7o. 672) represents a house at Yrieix, and 
shows the pointed Gothic style in its period of gr^test development ; 
and although the openings are of larger extent thaTi , would be con- 
venient in this climat^ they are not more so than would be suitable^ 
while they giv^ in the South of Pranc^ great lightness and ek>g| 9 Bce to 
the fagade. The third example is &om portal of the Ducal Falao^ 
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at [NTanoy (Woodcut No 673), and is an instance of the form the style 
took when on the verge of the Renaissance. It is not without 
elegance, though somewhat strange and unmeaning, and, except as 
regards the balconies, the parts generally seem designed solely for 
ornament without any constructive or utilitarian motive. 

One of the most extensive as well as one of the best specimens 
of French domestic architecture is the house of Jacques Coeur, at 
Bourges, now ‘used as the town-hall. It was built by the wealthy 
but iU-used banker of Charles VII., and every part of it shows 
evidence of careful design and elaborate execution , it was erected 
too at an age before the style had become entirely debased, and as 



673 House at Yneiz (Fiom Gailhabaud ) 

a private residence situated in a town, and therefore without any 
attempt at fortification, is the best that France now possesses. 

The ch&teau cf Meilhan (Cher) is nearly a repetition of the same 
design, ^but at least a hundred years more modern. 

Rouen possesses several examples of domestic architecture of a late 
date ; so does Paris— and among others, the celebrated Hdtel de Cluny. 
Few of the great towns are however without fragments of some sort, 
but hardly any are of sufilcient importance to deserve separate notice 
or illustration. 

France is not so rich as either Germany or England in specimens 
of castellated architecture. This does not apparently arise from the 
fact of no castles having been built during the Midcfle Ages, but rather 
foom their having been pulled down to make wffy for more convenient 
dwellings after the accession of Francis I., and even before his time, 
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•wheii. they had ceased to be of any use. StiH the chS.teanx of Pierre- 
fonds and Coney are in their own class as fine as anything to be found 
elsewhere. The circular keep of the latter castle is perhaps unique, 
both from its form and dimensions , but being entirely gutted inside 
its architectural features are gone, and it is now difdcult to under- 



stand how it was originally arranged, and by what means it was 
lighted and rendered habitable. ^ 

Tancarville still retains some of the original features of its fortifi- 
cations, as do also the castles of FaJaise and Gaillard. 

The keeps of Yincennes and Loches are still remarkable for their 


* Viollet le Duc^ in his ‘Architecture 
Militoire,^ p 96, gives a sectioin of the 
Doigcm at Ooucy, which, however, by no 


means ezplaina how the interior was 
lighted, nor does it accord with what 1 
believe 1 saw there. 
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height, though they hardly retain any features which can be called 
strictly architectural. In the South, the fortified towns of Carcassonne 
and Aigues Mortes, and m the North, Fougftres, retain as much of 
their walls and defences as almost any place in Europe. The former 
in particular, both from its situation and the extent of its remains, 
gives a singularly favourable and impressive idea of the grave majesty 
of an ancient fortahce. But for alterations and desecrations of all 
sorts, the palace of the popes at Avignon would be one of the most 
remarkable castles in Europe even now its extent and the massiveness 
of its walls and towers are most imposing. 

These are all either ruins or fragments , but the castle of Mont St. 
Michel, in Normandy, retains nearly all the features of a Mediaeval 
fortress in sufficient perfection to admit of its being restored, in 
imagination at least. The outer walls still remain, encircling the 
village, which nestles under the protection of the castle. The church 
crowns the whole, and around it are grouped the halls of the knights, 
the kitchens and offices, and all the appurtenances of the establish- 
ment, intermingled with fortifications and defensive precautions that 
must have made the place nearly impregnable against such engines of 
war as existed when it was erected, even irrespective of its sea-girt 
position. 




MONT ST. MICHEL 
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The little kiagdom of Belgium forms an architectural province as 
distinct and in many respects as interesting as any m Europe. Its 
style does not, it is true, possess that simplicity combined with 
grandeur which characterises the one great united effort of Central 
France, but it is more varied and picturesque, and as fully expressive 
of the affinities and aspirations of the people. 

As we may learn from their language, the dominant race during 
the Middle Ages spoke a dialect very closely allied to the pure 
German, which proclaimed their affmty to their neighbours on the 
Bhine; but what their architecture tells us, though their language 
does not, is that there was a very strong infusion of Celtic blood in 
their veins which expresses itself in almost every building they 
erected. 

Shortly after the departure of the Eomans the German immigrants 
seem to have completely overpowered the original Belgse, and, like 
true Aryans, to have divided themselves into a number of separate 
and independent municipalities, with no established capital and 
acknowledging no central authority.' At times these communities 
did submit themsdves to the rule of Dukes and Counts, but only to 
a very limited extent ; and for particular purposes they occasionally 
even sought the protection of some powerful monarch; but they 
never relinquished their right of self-government nor fell under the 
power of feudal chiefs, or of a dominant hierarchy, to the same extent 
as prevailed throughout nearly the whole of the rest of Europe. This 
spirit of independence was sustained throughout the Middle Ages by 
the immense extension of commercial industry which the fortunate 
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position of Belgium, combined with the energy of her inhabitants, 
enabled her to derelope While the rest of Europe was engaged in 
feudal wars and profitless crusades, the peaceful burghers of the 
Belgian cities were quietly amassing that wealth which gave them 
individually such importance as free citizens of independent com- 
munities, and raised their towns, and eventually their country, to the 
state of prosperity it maintained till the destruction of their liberties 
by the Spaniards in the 16th century 

These* historical circumstances go far to explain the peculiar 
character observable in the architectural remains of this country, 
in which we find no trace of any combmed national effort Even the 
epoch of Charlemagne passed over this province without leavmg any 
impress on the face of the country, nor are there any buildings that 
can be said to have been called into existence by his influence and 
power. The great churches of Belgium seem, on the contrary, to have 
been raised by the individual exertions of the separate cities in which 
they are found, on a scale commensurate with their several require- 
ments. The same spontaneous impulse gave rise to the town-halls 
and domestic edifices, which present so peculiar and fascmatmg an 
aspect of picturesque irregularity 

Even the devastation by the Normans in the 9th and 10th 
centuries seems to have passed more hghtly over this country than 
any other in the North of Europe. They burned and destroyed 
indeed many of the more flouiishing cities, but they did not occupy 
them, and when they were gone the inhabitants returned, rebmlt 
their habitations, and resumed their habits of patient self-supporting 
labour , and when these inroads ceased there waiS nothing to stop the 
onward career of the most industrious and commercial community 
then estabhshed in Europe. 

In a historical point of view the series of buildings is in some 
respects even more complete than the wonderful group we have just 
passed in review in France. In size, the cathedrals of Belgium are at 
least equal to those that have just been described. In general interest, 
no cathedral of France exceeds that of Tournay, none in gorgeousness 
that of Antwerp , and few surpass even those of Louvain, Mechlin, 
Mons, Bruges and Ghent. Notwithstanding their magnificence, how- 
ever, it must be confessed that the Belgian cathedrals fail in all the 
higher requisites of architectural design when compared with those 
on the southern border. This was owing partly to the art never 
having been in the hands of a thoroughly organised and educated 
body of clergy like that of France, but more to the ethnographic 
difference of race, which in the first place prevented centralisation, 
and also rendered them less keen in their appreciation of art, and 
less influenced by its merits. From these and other causes, their, 
ecclesiastical buildings do not display that elegance of proportion, an d 
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that beauty of weU-cousidered and appropriate detail, which every- 
where please and satisfy the mind in contemplating the cathedrals 
of France. 

These remarks apply solely to ecclesiastical art In specimens of 
the civil and domestic architecture of the Middle Ages, Belgium 
surpasses all the other countries of Europe, on this side of the AJps, 
put together. Her town-halls and markets, and the residences of 
her burghers, still display a degree of taste and elegance unsurpassed 
by anything of the age, and remain to this day the best index of 
the wealth and independence of the commumties to which they 
belonged. 

All this is of course only what might be expected from what 
we know of the ethnographic relations of the people. An Aryan 
race, loving independence, cultivating self-government, and steadily 
following those courses which lead to material well-being and wealth ; 
and underlying these a Celtic race, turbulent at times, loving art, 
appreciating its beauties, and clothing the municipal requirements 
with the picturesque graces of architectural design. 

The difference between this country and Central France appears 
to be that in the latter country the Celtic element was m excess of the 
Aryan, while in Belgium this condition was reversed, and this at least 
is precisely what we find expressed in her art. 

Of the oldest churches of Belgium, a large proportion are known 
to us only by tradition, they having been pulled down to make way 
for the larger and more splendid buildings which were demanded by 
the continually increasing wealth and population of the cities. Of 
those which remain, one of the oldest and most interesting is that of 
St. Vincent at Soignies, built in 965 by Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne, 
and though probably not quite finished within that century, it still 
retains the features of the 10th century more completely than almost 
any church in Europe. This church, that of St. Michele at Pavia, and 
the Minster at Zurich, constitute a trio very similar to one another 
in design and in size, and differing principally in the degree of finish 
they display, this being by far the rudest in construction of the three. 
It possessed originally a western tower and a central lantern, the 
upper parts of both which are modernised. The east end was square, 
though possessing a shrine, the tomb of the saint whose name it bears. 
It may have been altered, and is built up on the outside so as to 
render examination impossible. 

Another church, only slightly more modem, that of St. Gertrude 
at Hivelles (Woodcut No. 674), presents the same peculiarity, of 
having a square termination towards the east, though it seems 
originally to have had an apse at th^ west end, where the facade was 
9 %rried up to a considerable height, and adopie4 in the centre b^-a 
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square tower flanked by a circular one on each side. The latter retain 
their original form, though the central tower was rebuilt in the 15th 
century. This church was built in the earliest years of the 11th 
century, and was dedicated in 1046, the Emperor Henry lY. assisting 
at the ceremony. It is a first-class church with two transepts, and 
remains externally in all essential particulars as then built. The 
interior was entirely destroyed in the middle of the last century, 
which is a very great loss, although the new arrangement which has 
replaced it is in itself remarkably well designed 

Passmg over some minor examples, we come to the cathedral of 
Toumay, to the architect and artist the most interesting of the 
province. It is a first-class cathedral, more than 400 ft. in length 

internally, and cover- 
ing with its dependen- 
cies an area of 62,525 
ft. It consists of a 
nave, dedicated in 
1066 ; of a transept, 
built about the year 
1146; the choir, which 
formed part of this ar- 
rangement, was dedi- 
cated in 1213, but 
gave place about a 
century afterwards to 
that now standing, 
which was dedicated 
in 1338, so that 
within itself it con- 
tains a complete his- 
tory of the style ; and 
though there is no 
doubt considerable incongruity in the three specimens here brought 
together, as they are the best of their respective classes in Belgium, 
the eflect is not unpleasing, and their arrangement fortunate, inas- 
much as, entering by the western door, you pass first through the 
massive architecture of the 11th to the bolder and more expanded 
features of the 12th century, a fitting vestibule to the exaggerated 
forms which prevailed during the 14th. In the woodcut (No. 676) 
the three styles are represented as they stand ; but it would require 
far more elaborate illustration to do justice to the beauty of the 
deeply galleried nave, which surpasses any specimen of Norman 
architecture, but which is here eclipsed by the two remaining apses 
of the transept. These, notwithstanding a certain rudeness of detail, 
are certamly the finest productions of their age, and are as magnifi- 
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cent pieces of architecture as can be conceived. The choir is the 
least satisfactory part of the whole , for though displaying a certain 
beauty of proportion, and the most undoubted daring of construction, 
its effect is frail and weak m the extreme. Still, if the tracery were 
restored to the windows, and these filled with painted glass, great 
part of this defect might be removed. At the best, the chief merit 
of this choir is its clever 
and daring construction, but 
even in this the builder mis- 
calculated his own strength, 
for it was found necessary 
to double the thickness of 
all the piers after they were 
first erected This addition 
would have been an im- 
provement if it had been 
part of the original design, 
but as it now is it appears 
only to betray the weakness 
which it was meant to 
conceal. 

It is by no means clear 
that originally there were 
any entrances at the west 
front; at least there cer- 
tainly was no central door- 
way ; and probably the 
principal entrances were, as 
in most German churches, 
under lateral porches. 

Externally, the west 
front had neither the flank- 
ing towers of the Norman 
church, nor the frontispiece 
usual in Germany, but 676 plan of Cathedral at Xouniay Scale 100 ft. to 1 In 
terminated in a gable the 

height of the wooden roof of the nave. The original church was 
triapsal, and a large square tower adorned the intersection of 
the nave and transept, which was originally surrounded by six tall 
square towers, two belonging to each of the apses. Four of these still 
exist, and with the remaining part of the central tower form as noble 
a group as is to be found in any church of this province. In its triapsal 
state, its superior dimensions and the greater height of its towers must 
have rendered it a more striking building than even the Apostles’ 
Church at Cologne, or indeed any other church of its age. 
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Besides the churches already described, there are a considerable 



number in Belgium 
belonging to the 11th 
century, such as St. 
Bartholomew at liege ; 
St Servin’s, Maestricht ; 
the church at Ruremonde 
(almost an exact counter- 
part of the Apostles’ 
Church at Cologne), and 
others of more or less 
importance scattered over 
the country. They almost 
all possess the peculiarity 
of having no entrance in 
their west fronts, but 
have instead a massive 
screen or frontispiece 
surmounted by two or 
three towers. This was 
the arrangement of the 
old church of St J acques 
at Li^ge. The church of 
Notre Dame de Maes- 
tricht presents a some- 
what exaggerated exam- 
ple of this description of 
front (Woodcut No. 677). 
It is difficult to explain 
the origin of this feature, 
nor have we any reason 
to regret its abandon- 
ment. There can be no 
doubt that the proper 
place for the principal 
entrance to a church is 
the end opposite the 
altar, where this screen 
prevented its being 
placed. 

Among the smaller 


677. West Front of Nfotre Dame de Maestrloht. 
(From Sohayes* ‘ Belgium.*) 


antiquities of this age, 
none are perhaps more 


iuteresting than the little chapel of St'. Sang, at Bruges, built by 
Thierry of Alsace^ on his retqrn from the Holy Land^ a.d. 1160 ; it is 
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small double cbapel, of a form very common in Grermany, but less 
ornate than these generally were. At one angle of it are two spires, 


represented in Woodcut No. 678 , the 
more slender of these would not excite 
remark if found in Cairo or Aleppo, so 
exactly does it take the Eastern form j 
the other, on the contrary, seems to belong 
to the 16th or 17th century, it is only 
one, however, of the numerous instances 
that go to prove how completely art re- 
turned, at the period called the Renaissance, 
to the point from which it started some 
four or five centuries earlier. It returned 
with something more of purity of detail 
and better construction, but unfortunately 
without that propriety of design and 
grandeur of conception which mark even 
the rude buildings of the first natssance of 
Gothic art. 

Belgium is rich in small specimens of 



transitional architecture, and few of her 678. i^ueoftheChapeiofSt Sang, 
more extensive ecclesiastical establishments (From a sk the Author.) 


are without some features of this class, 


often of great beauty Their age has not yet, however, been 


determined with anything like precision by the Belgian antiquaries ; 


but on the whole, it seems that in 
this, as in most other respects, this 
country followed the German much 
more closely than the French type, 
hesitating long before it adopted the 
pointed arch, and clinging to circular 
forms long after it had been em- 
ployed elsewhere, oscillating between 
the two in a manner very puzzling, 
and rendering more care necessary in 
determizdng dates than in most other 
parts of Europe. Besides this, none 
of the Belgian buildings have yet 
been edited in such a manner as to 



afford materials for the establishment of any certain rule Perhaps 
the most interesting specimen of the transitional period, and certainly 
one of the most beautiful ruins in the country, is the abbey church 
of Tillers, near Genappe, a building 338 ft. in length by 67 in 
width, built with all the purity of what we would call the Early 
English style, but with a degree of experimental imperfection in the 

VOL. 
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tracery of which I harcJly know an example elsewhere. The 
representation given above (Woodcut No 679) of one of the windows 
of the transept will explam this, throughout it the tracery consists 
of holes cut into slabs , yet this church is said to have been 
commenced in 1240, and only fi ni s hed in 1276. In Germany such a 
date would be probable , in Prance a similar specimen would be assigned 
to a period from 70 to 100 years earlier 

Among the many efforts made m Belgium to get rid of the awk- 
wardness of the pointed form for windows was that in the choir of 
Notre Dame de la Ohapelle, at Brussels (begun 1216), where the 
circular tracery is inserted in a circular-headed wmdow, producing a 
much more pleasing effect, both internally and externally, than the 
pointed form, except with reference to the vault, with which it is so 
little in accordance that the experiment seems to have been abandoned, 
and no attempt made afterwards to renew it 

Besides those already mentioned, Belgium possesses about twenty 
first-class churches of pointed architecture, all deserving attentive 
consideration, some of them being almost unrivalled edifices of their 
class Among the earliest of these is the cathedral of Li^ge, begun in 
1280, exhibiting the style in great purity. It has no western entrance, 
but, like St. Croix, St. Jacques, and all the principal churches of this 
city, is entered by side porches. 

A little later we have the eastern parts of St. Gudule, Brussels 
(a.d 1220-1273), and two other very beautiful churches : Notre Dame 
de Tongres (1240), and St. Martin, Ypres (1232-70) The latter ii^ 
perhaps the purest and best specimen of the Gothic of the 13th century 
in Handers , and of about the same age is the beautiful church of 
N. D. de Dinant. These are almost the only important specimens 
of the contemporary art of the 13th century which still excite our 
admiration in all the principal cities of France. Almost all the great 
cathedrals in that country belong to this age, which was also so prolific 
of great buildings in England But Belgium does not seem to have 
shared to any great extent in the impulse then given to church archi- 
tecture. Her buildings are spread pretty evenly over the whole period 
from the 10th to the 16th century, as the steadily growing wealth of 
the country demanded them, and but little infiuenced by the great 
political oscillations of her neighbours. In the next century we have 
N. D. de Huy (1311), the beautiful parish church at Aerschot (1337), 
and N. D. de Hal (1341) — small but elegant places of worship. The 
two crowning examples, however, of this age are N. D. of Antwerp 
(1352-1411), and St. Rombaut, Mahnes. The choir of this latter 
church was dedicated in the year 1366, having been commenced about 
the S6ume time as that at Antwerp, but the nave was not erected till a 
century afterwards (1466—1464), and the tower was not carried even 
to its present height till the 16th century. 
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Ajitwetp cathedr&l is one of the most remarkable churches in 
Europe, being 390 ft. long by 170 in width inside the nave, and cover- 
ing rather more than 70,000 sq ft. As will be seen by the plan 
(Woodcut No. 680), it is divided into seven aisles, which gives a vast 
intricacy and picturesqueness to the perspective ; but there is a want 
of harmony among the parts, and of subordination and proportion, 
sadly destructive of true architectural effect , so that, notwithstanding 
its size, it looks much smaller mtemally than many of the French 
cathedrals of far smaller dimensions. If the length of the nave had 
been divided into ten bays 
instead of only six, and the 
central aisle had been at 
least 10 ft. wider, which 
space could easily have been 
spared from the outer one, 
the apparent size of the 
church would have been 
greatly increased; but be- 
sides this, it wants height, 
and its details show a de- 
cadence which nothing can 
redeem. 

Its magnificent portal, 
with its one finished tower 
406 ft. in height, was com- 
menced in 1422, but only 
finished in 1518, and is more 
in accordance with the taste 
of the 16th century than 
of the original design. 

Although from the lateness 
of its date it is impossible to 
be satisfied either with the 
outline or the detail, it is 

. 680. PUm of the Cathedral at Antwerp 

stm so gorgeous a specimen Scale oo ft to i in 

of art, and towers so nobly 

over the buildings of the city, as to extort our admiration, and a 
man must have very little feeling for the poetry of art who can stop 
to criticise it too closely. 

The qpire at Chartres (Woodcut No. 627) is more eluant in out- 
line, but the design of its base does not accord with that of the upper 
part, and its effect is injured by the great height of the building to 
which it is attached. That at Strasburg is very inferior in outline, 
so is St. Stephen’s at Vienna, and it is not quite dear that the open- 
work spireB of FVeiburg and Cologne are not mistakes. The base of 
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the Antwerp spire is perfect in proportion and good in detail ; the 
caprice begins only when near the top, where it constructively can do 
no harm, and is much less offensive than it would be lower down. It 
canot perfect, but taking it altogether it is perhaps the most beautiful 
thing of its kind in Europe. 

It is a great question i£ the second spire, were it completed as 
originally designed, would add to, or detract from, the beauty of the 
composition. An unfinished design is always unpleasing, but, on the 
whole, twin spires, without a very prominent central object, do not 
seem a pleasing form of design. 

The church of St. Rombaut at Malines, though very much smaller 
than that at Antwerp, being only 300 ft. in length internally, and, 
including the tower, only 385 ft. over all externally, is still a far more 
satisfactory church in every respect. Indeed, it is one of the finest 
of those which have round pillars in the nave instead of the clustered 
columns which give such beauty and such meaning to most of the 
churches of this age. It was originally designed to have one western 
spire, which, if completed, would have risen to the height of nearly 
550 English feet. It was never carried higher than to the commence- 
ment of the spire, 320 ft., and at that height it now remains. Even 
as it is, it is one of the noblest erections of the Middle Ages, the 
immense depth of its buttresses and the boldness of its outline giving 
it a character seldom surpassed. 

St. Pierre^s, of Louvain, is a worthy rival of these two ; for though 
perhaps a century more modem, or nearly so, it seems to have been 
built at once on a uniform and weU-digested plan, which gives to the 
whole building a congruity which goes far to redeem the defects in 
its details. The fa 9 ado, which would have rendered it the noblest 
building of the three, has never been completed. It was designed on 
the true German principle of a great western screen, surmounted by 
three spires, the central one 535 ft. in height, the other two 430 ft. 
each.^ 

Where sufilcient width can be obtained, this seems a legitimate and 
pleasing form of composition. Twin towers like those at Cologne or like 
those designed for Strasburg and Antwerp, would overpower any church, 
and are wanting in variety. Two small towers, with one taller between, 
is a more pleasing composition, though equally destructive to the effect 
of the building behind. The English plan of three i^ires, as at Lich- 
field, is by far the most pleasing arrangement , but thia .form the 
continental architects never attempted on an extensive scede, and 
consequently the single spire, as at Malines or Ulm, is perhaps the most 


' A beautifal drawing of this fa9ade j m stone, from which the intended effect 
to 'a veiy large soaje still exists in the may be seen, 
townrhall ,of the city, as well as a model I 
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satisfactory solution of the difficulty If not that, then the triple-spired 
facade designed for Louvain would probably be the best. 

Those above enumerated are certainly the finest specimens of 
Belgian ecclesiastical art. Almost all the churches erected afterwards, 
though some of them very beautiful, are characterised by the elaborate 
weakness of their age. Among these may be mentioned St Gommaire 
at Lierre, commenced a.d. 1425, but not completed till nearly a cen- 
tury afterwards ; and St Jacques at Antwerp, a large and gorgeous 
church, possessing size and proportion worthy of the best age, but still 
unsatisfactory, from the absence of anything like true art or design 
pervading it. The same remarks do not apply to St. Waudru at Mons, 
1450-1528, one of the very best speci- 
mens of its age — ^pleasing in proportion 
and elegant in detail. Internally a 
charming efitect of polychromy is produced 
by the cold blue colour of the stone, 
contrasted with the red-bnck fiUing-m of 
the vault ; this contrast bemg evidently a 
part of the original design. By some 
singular freak of destmy it has escaped 
whitewash, so that we have here one 
instance at least of a true mode of decora- 
tion, and to a certain extent a very good 
one. The exterior of this church is also 
extremely pleasing for its age. Its tower 
and spire are unfortunately among those 
that we know only from the original 
drawings, which are still preserved, and 
show a very beautiful design. 

Of about the same age (1522-1568) is 
St. Jacques at Liege (Woodcut ITo 681), egi. pianofst Jacques, LiSge 
a church of the second class in point of Papers ) 

size, being only 254 ft. in length in- 

tenudly, by 92 ft. across the nave. At the west end it still retains 
the screen of the old church, marked darker on the plan. The 
principal entrance is a splendid porch of flamboyant design on the 
north. The east end may be said to be a compromise between the 
French and German methods, for it is not a true chevet, inasmuch as 
it has not the circumscribing aisle, while its circlet of chapels prevents 
its being considered as a German apse. Altogether the plan is charac- 
teristic of its locality on the borders of France and Germany, for in it 
we find mixed together most of the peculiarities of both countries. 
For its age too the details are generally good, but as construction was 
no longer the ruling motive, confusion is the result. The most re- 
markable thing about the church is, that it is one of the very few 
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churches in Europe which retain their polychromatic decorations in 
anything like completeness, especially on the roof. The paintings, 
however, are of late date, bordering on the cinque-cento period ; yet 
the effect produced, though gorgeous, is remarkably pleasing and 
beautiful, and is in itself sufficient to set at rest the question as to the 
expediency of painting the vaults of churches, or leaving them plain. 
My own conviction is, that all French vaults were once painted to as 
great an extent as in this case. Our English architects often probably 
depended only on form and carving for effect, but on the Continent it 
was otherwise. 

Of the remaining churches, St. Bavon’s at Ghent, and St. Martin’s 
at Ti&gft, both commenced, as they now stand, in the noiddle of the 
16th century, are among the most remarkable, and for their age are 
wonderfully free from any traces of the Benaissance. At the same age 
in France^ or even in England, they would have been Italianised to a 
far greater extent. 

There is scarcely a second-rate town or even a village in Belgium 
that does not possess a church of more or less importance of the Gothic 
age, or one at all events possessing some fragment or detail worthy of 
attentive study. This circumstance is easily explained from the fact 
that during the whole of the Mediaeval period, from the 10th to the 
16th century, Belgium was rich and prosperous, and since that time 
till the present comparatively so poor as to have had neither ambition 
to destroy nor power to rebuild. Considering its extent, the countiy 
is indubitably richer in monuments than France, or perhaps than any 
other country in Europe ; but the architecture is neither so good or 
satisfactory nor of so high a class. 
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Civil Arohitectttre — Belfries — Hall at Ypres — Louvam —Brussels — Domestio 

Ajohiteoture 

Whatever opinion we may form as to her ecclesiastical edifices, the 
real architectural pre-eminence of Belgium consists in her civil, or 
rather her municipal buildings, which surpass those of any other 
country. None of these are very old, which is easily accounted for. 
The rise of commercial enterprise in Belgium, though early compared 
with other European nations, was more recent than the age of military 
and ecclesiastical supremacy, and men were consequently obliged to 
erect castles to protect their property against robbers, and churches 
for their religious wants, before they could think of council-halls or 
municipal edifices. 

In the liJth century, when the monarchy of France was consoli- 
dating itself, the cities of Belgium were gradually acquiring that 
wealth and those rights and privileges which soon placed them among 
the independent and most prosperous commumties of Europe One of 
the earliest architectural eiqpressions of their newly-acquired indepen- 
dence was the erection of a belfry. The right of possessing a bell was 
one of the first privileges granted in all old charters, not only as a 
symbol of power, but as the means of calling the community together, 
either with arms in their hands to defend their walls, to repress 
internal tumults, for the election of magistrates, or for dehberation on 
the afGsdrs of the commonwealth. The tower too in which the bell was 
hung was a symbol of power in the Middle Ages, and, whether on the 
banks of the Scheldt or the Fo, the first care of every enfranchised 
community was to erect a ‘‘tower of pride” proportionate to their 
greatness. 

The tower moreover was generally the record-office of the city, the 
place where the charters and more important deeds were preserved 
secure from fire ; and in a place sufficiently fortified to protect them 
in the event of civic disturbances. 

All these uses have passed away, and most of the belfries have 
either fallen into neglect or been removed or appropriated to other 
purposes. Of those remaining, the oldest seems to be that of Toumay, 
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a fine tower, thougli a good deal altered and its effect destroyed by 
more modern additions 

The belfry at Ghent was commenced in 1183, but the stone-work 
was only completed m 1337. In 1376 a wooden spire was placed upon 
it, making up the height to 237 ft. This was taken down in 
1855 in order to complete the tower according to the original design, 
which, like that of most of the unfinished buildings of Belgium, has 
been carefully preserved. It has since been com- 
pleted by the addition of an iron spire (375 ft.) 
painted to look like stone. The Woodcut No 682 
is a reduction of the original drawing, which, though 
not so perfect as some others, gives a fair idea of 
what it was intended to be 

The belfry of Brussels was one of the finest in 
the country, but after various misfortunes it fell in 
1714, and is only known now by a model still 
preserved in the city. 

At Ypres and Bruges the belfries form part of 
the great halls of the city Those at Lierre, 
Nieuport, Alost, Furnes, and other cities, have been 
all more or less destroyed by alterations, and are 
more interesting to the antiquary than to the 
architect ; moreover, like the cities themselves, they 
never could have been of the first class, or remarkable 
for any extraordinary magnificence. 


The great municipal halls, which are found in 
all the prmcipal cities of Belgium, are of three 
classes : — 1. Town-halls — the municipal senate-houses 
and courts of justice. 2. Trade-halls or market- 
houses, the principal of which were cloth-halls, cloth 
having been the great staple manufacture of Belgium 
during the Middle Ages. And lastly Guildhalls, or 
the separate places of assembly of the different 
guilds or associated trades of the cities. 

As far as existing examples go, it would appear 
that the trade halls were the first erected. The 
cloth-hall at Ypres is by far the most magnificent and beautiful of 
these, as also the earliest. The foundation-stone was laid in 1200 by 
Baldwin of Constantinople, but it was not finished till 104 years 
afterwards. The fagade is 440 ft. in length, and of the simplest 
possible design, being perfectly straight and unbroken from end to 
end. The windows ot each storey, all of one design, are repeated, 
not only along the whole front, but at each end. Its height is 
varied by the noble belfry which rises from its centra and by a 
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bold and beautiful pinnacle at each end. The whole is of the pure 
ar^tecture of the 13th century, and is one of the most majLic 
edifices of Its class to be seen anywhere. It might perhaps 



Cloth-luill at Tprea 


have been improved by the greater degree of expression and the 
bolder shadows which lines brought down to the ground would haTe 
given to it, but as it i^ it is extremely pleasing from its simplicity and 
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the perfect adaptation of its exterior to its internal arrangements. 
These consist of one vast hall on the ground-floor, supported by several 
ranges of columns, with long galleries and great halls above it for the 
use of the trade to which it was appropriated.. 

The town-hall at Bruges is perhaps the oldest building erected 
especially for that purpose in Belgium, the foundation-stone having 
been laid in 1377. It is a small building, being only 88 ft in front by 
65 in depth, and of a singularly pure and elegant design. Its small 
size causes it to suffer considerably from its immediate proximity to 
the cloth-haU and other trade-halls of the city. These, grouped with 
the belfry in their centre^ occupy one end of the great Place, and, 
though not remarkable for beauty, either of design or detail, stiU 
form a most imposing mass The belfry is one of the most picturesque 
towers in the country. Its original height was 356 ft., which was 
diminished by about 60 ft by the removal of the spire in 1741, though 
it still towers above all the buildmgs of the city, and in that flat 
country is seen far and wide. 

The finest of the town-halls of Belgium, built originally as such, 
is that of Brussels (Woodcut NTo. 684), commenced in 1401, and finished 
in 1455. In dimensions it is inferior to the cloth-hall at Ypres, being 
only 264 ft. in length by about 50 m depth, and its details, as may be 
supposed from its age, are less pure ; but the spire that surmounts its 
centre, rising to the height of 374 ft , is unrivalled for beauty of 
outline and design by any spire in Belgium, and is entitled to take 
rank among the noblest examples of the class in Europe. Notwith- 
standing its late age, there is no extravagance, either in design or 
detail, about it ; but the mode m which the octagon is placed on the 
square, and the outline broken and varied by the bold and important 
pinnacles that group around it, produce a most pleasing variety, 
without interfering with the mam constructive lines of the building. 
The spire^ properly so called, is small, so that its open-work tracery 
is pleasing and appropriate, which is more than can be said of some 
of its German rivals, in which this mode of ornamentation is quite 
unsuited to the large scale on which it is attempted. 

Next in importance to this is the well-known and beautiful town- 
haU at Louvain (1448-1463), certainly the most elaborately decorated 
piece of Gothic architecture in existence. Though perhaps a little 
overdone in some parts, the whole is so consistent, and the outline 
and general scheme of decoration so good, that little fault can be found 
with it. In design it follows very closely the hall at Bruges, but 
wants the tower, which gives such digmty to those at Brussels and 
Ypres. 

Towards the end of the same century (1481) the inhabitants of 
Ghent determined on the erection of a town-hall, which, had it ever 
been finished, would have surpassed all the others in size and richness, 
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thougli whether it would have equalled them in beauty is more than 
doubtful. After a century of interrupted labour the design was aban- 
doned before it was more than two-thirds completed, and now that age 
has softened down its extravagances, it is a pleasing and perhaps 
beautiful building. Nothing, however, can exceed the extent of tor- 
mented and unmeaning ornament that is spread over every part of it, 
showing great richness oeitainly, but frequently degenerating into very 
bad taste. The architecture of the hall at Ypres, though only half or 
one-third as costly in pioportion to its extent, is far nobler and more 
satisfactory than this ever could have been. But when erected the 
day of true art was past, and its place was sought to be supplied by 
extent of ornament. 

The same remarks apply to the town-hall at Oudenarde, a building 
evidently meant as a copy of that at Louvain, but having combined 
with it a belfry, in imitation of that at Brussels. The result is 
certainly rich and pleasmg in general effect ; but the details incidental 
to its age (1525) have marred the execution, and given to the whole a 
clumsiness and a flimsiness that greatly detract from its beauty Even 
the effect of the belfry is spoiled by the temptation to exhibit a 
masonic trick, and make it appear as if standing on the two slight 
pillars of the porch. It is clever, but apparent stability is as necessary 
to true, architectural beauty as real stability is to the dignity of the art. 

Among the smaller halls that of Mons is perhaps the most elegant, 
and is very similar to that of St. Quentin, which, though now m 
France, was a Flemish city at the time of its erection. 

In the days of her magnificence Mechlin attempted the erection 
of a splendid hall, which was intended to rival those of any of the 
neighbourmg towns. Civic troubles, however, put a stop to the work 
before it was carried so far as to enable us now even to determine 
what the original design may have been. 

Among minor edifices of the same class may be mentioned the 
cloth-halls of Louvain and Ghent, both of the best age, though small ; 
and the Boucheries or meat-markets of Diest, Ypres, Antwerp, and 
other towns — ^the boatman’s lodge at Ghent and the burgesses’ lodge 
at Bruges, besides numerous other scattered memorials of civic magni- 
ficence that meet one everywhere in this great emporium of MedifiBval 
industry. 

Of palaces, properly so called, little remains in Belgium, worthy of 
notice, unless it be the palace of the Bishop of Li^ge (W oodcut No. 
685), which, as far as size and richness of decoration are concerned, 
almost deserves the reputation it has attained. It was, however, 
unfortunately commenced at an age (1508) when the Gothic style, 
especially in civil buildings, was aU but extinct, and it is impossible to 
admire its stunted columns and fiat arches in such immediate proximity 
to the purer works of the preceding centuries. 
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Of the same age and style was the Exchange at Antwerp (1515). 
This building was more pleasing in its details . and, though commenced 
a few years later, its simpler and more monumental character seems to 
have preserved it from the mdmdual caprices which are apparent in 
the palace, and which became the fatal characteristic of all future 
designs. Neither of these buildings can, however, be called in strict- 
ness Gothic designs, for the true 
spirit of that art had perished 
before they were commenced 
Many of the private dwelling- 
houses in the Flemish cities are 
picturesque and elegant, though 
hardly rising to the grade of 
specimens of fine art ; but when 
grouped together in the narrow 
winding streets, or along the 
banks of the canals, the result is 
so varied and charming that we 
are inclined to ascribe to them 
more intrinsic beauty than they 
really possess as individual designs 
Most of them are of brick, and 
the brick being used undisguis- 
edly, and the buildings depending 
wholly on such forms as could be 
given to that material, they never 
offend our taste by shams ; and 
the honest endeavour of the citizens to ornament their dwellings 
externally, meets here with the success that must always follow 
such an attempt. To exhibit this class of structures adequately 
would require far more illustration than is compatible with a work 
like the present, and would occupy the space that more properly 
belongs to buildings of a larger and more monumental class, and of 
higher pretensions to architectural effect, both in their design and the 
manner in which it is carried out. 
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The moment we pass the boundary line which separates Belgium 
from Holland, we feel that we have stepped at once into a new 
architectural provmce. At last we have got among a people of pure 
Aryan or Teutonic race, without one trace of Turaman or Celtic 
blood in their veins, and who consequently carry out their archi- 
tectural designs with a matter-of-fact simplicity that is edifying, if 
not charming It is not that the kingdom of Holland is deficient in 
the possession of Mediaeval churches — far from it — she possesses as 
many Gothic cathedrals as we do, and their average dimensions are 
equal to those which adorn this island , they belong also to the same 
age : but the result is wonderfully different. 

The Dutch did not work out any part of the style for themselves ; 
they attempted no novelties, and did not even give themselves the 
trouble to understand perfectly the stylo they were employing. They 
were then, as now, a religious people, and wanted churches, and 
built them according to the only pattern then available No one can 
say that their churches were not perfectly adapted to the form of 
worship then prevalent, and in dimensions and dignity perfectly 
suited to the wants of the communities who erected them. Notwith- 
standing all this, they are only vast warehouses of devotion, and are 
utter failures as works of art. 

If any one wishes to perfectly realise the difference between mere 
ornamental construction and ornamental construction which is also 
ornamented, he cannot do better than study carefully the design of 
these Dutch churches. Their dimensions are frequently grand, their 
proportions generally pleasing, and the subordination of the parts to 
each other often most judicious. On the other hand, the pillars of the 
pier arches are almost always round^ — the vaulting shafts poor, and 
never carried to a sufificient resting-place — ^the windows want muUions 
and tracery — ^the vaults are domed and stilted — ^the ribs lean — and 
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everything in fact is pared down as closely to mere utility as is 
possible in such a style. In France or in England, in the same age, 
every stone would have spoken out and had a meaning; and every 
detail would not only have been in its right place, but would have 
expressed the reason of its bemg there, and the purpose to which it 
was apphed. 

To the want of artistic feelmg, or real knowledge of the style, 
which is shown in the designs of the Dutch churches, must be added 
the inferiority of the material in which they were carried out. Some 
are wholly of brick, and few are entirely of stone, though most of 
them have an admixture of the nobler material — and where brick 
is employed, without great care and artistic feeling, the result is 
generally poor and unsatisfactory. 

Judged by their dimensions alone, the churches of Holland ought 
to be almost as interesting as those of Belgium, for they are generally 
larg^ with lofty and well-proportioned aisles, and transepts which 
project boldly. They have frequently tall and not ungraceful western 
towers, and sometimes large windows filled with good tracery, though 
mostly of a late age. Hotwithstandmg all these requisites of a perfect 
Gothic church, there is not one of them that must not be considered a 
failure, from the causes just mentioned. 

These remarks apply especially to the great churches at Haarlem, 
Leyden, and Botterdam, two at Amsterdam, and the two at Delft, 
the older of which contains some details worthy of attention. That 
at Gouda is remarkable for the beauty of its painted gla^s, though 
the architecture of the church is very unworthy of so brilliant an 
ornament. 

The church at Dort is older than most of these, and has a venerable 
look about it that hides many of the faults of its architecture, but it 
will not bear examination. 

The churches of Utrecht and Bois le Due are to some extent 
exceptions to the general poverty of design which characterises the 
churches of Holland This is owing probably to the situation of these 
two churches on the verge of the province, and their proximity to 
Belgium and Germany. That at Utrecht consists at the present day 
of merely two fragments — a choir and a tower, the nave that joined 
them having been destroyed by a storm and never replaced. What 
remains is good late German, though it is much disfigured by modem 
additions. The church at Bois le Due is still a large and richly orna- 
mented church, with a good deal of stone-work about it ; but being 
jOO large for the decaying town in which it stands, it has suffered 
much from neglect, and is now in a very ruinous conditioh. 

The church at Kampen, on the Zuyder Zee^ is better than most 
others, and many of the smaller churches on the borders of the pro- 
vince are worthy of more attention than they have received. There 
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are few abbeys or monastic buildings of any importance to be found, 
such establishments never having been suited to the industrious 
character of the Dutch people 

Bad as are the churches of Holland, the town-halls and civic 
buildings are even worse. With the single exception of the town-hall 
at Middelburg, erected in 1468 by Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
and a hne example of its kind, there aro none, in the whole of the 
Netherlajids, which can be classed as works of hne art. Even age has 
been unable to render them tolerably picturesc^ue , nor are there in the 
province any belfries with their pictuics(]ue forms, nor any palaces 
worthy of note, which belong to the Middle Ages The older dwelling- 
houses aie sometimes picturesque and pleasing, but less so than those 
of Belgium. Most of them are unpretending specimens of honest 
building, the result of which is often satisfactory , and combined, as 
they generally are in Dutch towns, with water and trees, and with 
the air of neatness and comfort which pervades the whole, we some- 
times scarcely feel inchned to quairel with the absence of higher 
elements of ait when so pleasmg a result has been pioduced without 
them. 

Notwithstanding all this, it might be well worth while to give one 
or two examples of the plans and illustrations of some of the churches 
in Holland in a work like the present, not so much for their own sake, 
as for comparison with other buildings , but the materials do not exist. 
The Dutch have shown the same indiflerence to the conservation of 
their Mediseval monuments which their forefathers exhibited in their 
erection, and not one has been edited in modern times in such a 
manner as to admit of being quoted ^ The history of this vanety 
remains for the present to be written, but fortunately it is one of the 
least important of its class. 


^ A largo work was coniincnced a few 
years ago on the chuich at Bnis le Due, 
but after the first numbers it seems to 
have been discontinued, and has not 
been since heard of— m this country at 
least [Smee this was wntten a fine 
work in 8 vols, entitled ‘Documents 
cliiss^s de Tart dans les Pays-Bas du 


au xviii®* Sieo’o,’ and illustrated with 
ink photos, has been compiled by M Van 
Ysendyck, and although the greater 
number of the plates represent Itt-nais- 
sance work, some of the finest fiamlxi^aiit 
Gothic buildings, both in Belgium and 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


A.l> 

Charlemagne (Karl der Grosze) . . 768 tu 814 

Frederick IL. . . . 

Hohenstanfen 


A n. 
1215 

Conrad L of Franconia 

. . • . 

. 911 

William of Holland . . 



1247 

Henry the Fowler . . 

Saaon . . . 

. 919 

Period of Anarchy . 

. • . 


1256 

Otho X 

*» • 

. 936 

Richard of Cornwall 

• . ^ 


1267 

Ocho XL 

if • 

. 973 

Alphonso of Castile . . 

- . • • • 


1258 

Othom. 

ft • 

983 

Rudolph of Hapabnrg . 

. . . 


1273 

Henry II. . . 


. 1002 

Adolph of Nassau 

. 


1292 

Conrad n .... 

Frano man . 

. 1024 

Albert of Austria . 

, 


1298 

Henry IIL . . . 

■ ff * • 

. 1039 

Louis i t Bavana . . 

• • . • 


1314 

Henry IV. .... 

• »* • 

1056 

Charles of Luxemhuig . 

. 


1347 

H6nry V. .... 

• »» • 

. 1106 

Wenceslaus of Bohemia 

. 


1378 

Lottaaire III. of Saxony 

. . 

. 1126 

Rupert of the Palabnate 

. 


1400 

Conrad IIL . . . 

H henstanPen 

. 1138 

Sigismund of Hungary . 

. 


1410 

Fredenck X., Barbarossa 

• I* • 

. 1162 

FredenckXIL . . 

Hapshurg 


1440 

Henry VI. . . . 

« i» . 

. 1190 

Maximilian I. . . . 

• n 


1493 

Otho IV. 

. Guelph . 

. 1198 

Charles V. . . . . 

. „ . 1519 to 1556 


As might be expected from the known difference of race, the history of 
architecture in Germany differs in the most marked degree from that 
of Prance, and instead of a number of distinct nationalities being 
gradually absorbed into one great central despotism, and their indi- 
viduality obliterated, as happened in that country, we find Germany 
commencing as a great uniting power xmder Charlemagne and the 
Othos, but with a strong tendency to disintegration from first to last. 
Had the Germans been as pure Aryans as they are sometimes supposed 
to be, they might under certain circumstances have resolved themselves 
into an aggregation of village communities under one paramount pro- 
tector. The presence of a Celtic dominion on their western frontier 
Y9h If- P 
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always greedy for territory, and always prepared to fight either for its 
acquisition, or for anything else, prevented such a catastrophe as this. 
But the tendency in those parts of Germany where the blood was 
purest was towards every city becoming an independent community, 
every trade an independent guild, and every lordship a little kingdom 
in so far as independence was concerned All this, however, was the 
natural tendency of the race, and by no means involved the cutting up 
of the country into separate architectural provinces. Had the country 
indeed been divided into 1000 or 1500 separate principalities and free 
cities, instead of one-tenth of that number, the uniformity would have 
been greater than it is, and from the Alps to the Baltic we should 
have had only one style, as was very nearly being the case during the 
Middle Ages. The greatest difference that strikes the observer at first 
sight, is the change of style between the buildings on the banks of the 
Bhine and those on the shores of the Baltic. This, however, is more 
superficial than real, and arose from the fact of no stone being found on 
the sandy plains of Prussia. The inhabitants of ITorthern Germsmy 
were forced to use brick, and that only, and consequently employed 
forms which were different from those used in stone countries, but 
varying from them constructively more than essentially. There may 
nevertheless be a certain infusion of "Wendish blood in Northern 
Germany, which may to some extent have influenced the style, but 
it is not easy to trace or isolate it. 

On the eastern boundary of the province a well-marked ethnographic 
distinction may easily be detected In Bohemia and Moravia a strong 
infusion of Sclavonic feeling does tincture the art, but not to its 
advantage. In these countries there are some very grand Gothic 
buildings; but they are wild and ill-understood as Gothic designs, and by 
no means satisfy the judgment of any one who is familiar with the best 
examples in France or England. In Siebenburgen,^ as might be 
expected, the style is still more abnormal, but it would take more trouble 
and more illustration to describe it than its importance deserves ; for, 
except the cathedral at Earlsburg, it does not possess any building of 
great architectural magnificence. Its general characteristic is that it 
is more Italian than German, though not the less interesting for that 
very reason. 

The history of Gothic architecture in Gormany began practically with 
Charlemagne and ended with Charles Y. There may be some buildings 
erected before the date of the first-named king, but, if so, they are 
small and unimportant, and indeed.it seems probable that the edifices 
left by the Bomans sufficed for the early wants of the people. Some of 
these, like the church at Treves, were built for Christian purposes ; 


^ See two papers on this snlgect in Edialtimg der Bandenkmale/ voL ii. 
‘ Jidirbndh der Gentnd Comm^ion zui p 65, and vol. lii. p. 149, 
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while others may have been in wood and have perished. Be that as it 
may, however, from the time of Charlems^e we can trace the history 
of the style with tolerable distinctness. A considerable impulse was 
given to it under the Othos (936—1002), and under the Hohenstaufens 
(1138—1268) the old round-arched style reached its culminating point 
of perfection. If any style deserves the name of German it is this, as 
it was elaborated in the valley of the Rhine, with very little assistance 
from any other nation beyond the hints obtained from the close 
connection that then existed between the Germans and the inhabitants 
of the valley of the Po. 

With the house of Hapsburg (1273) a change came over the spirit 
of the country. What Germany did in the 18th century was only a 
repetition of what she had done in the 13th. At the later epoch she 
abandoned her native literature, almost her mother tongue — to speak 
French and to copy French fashions, as at the earlier epoch she forsook 
her own noble style of art to adopt the French pointed Gothic. Had 
she thoroughly understood and appreciated the French style, it might 
have been as well ; but it was foreign to her tastes, she had never 
worked it out from the beginning, and it soon in consequence became 
exaggerated, and finally degenerated into a display of tricks and towrs 
deforce. 

"Bj a strange perversion of historical evidence, the Germans at 
one time attempted to appropriate to themselves the credit of the 
invention of the pointed style, calling it in consequence German archi- 
tecture. The fact being that the pointed style was not only invented 
but perfected in France long before the Germans thought of introducing 
it ; and when they adopted it, they did so without understanding it, 
and fell far short of the perfection to which it was carried by the 
French in all the edifices which they erected in the age of its greatest 
development in their own country. 

On the other hand, the Germans may fairly claim the invention 
of the particular style which prevailed throughout Lombardy and 
Germany of which we are now speaking. This style, it is true, never 
was fully developed, and never reached that perfection of finish and 
completeness which the pointed style attained. Notwithstanding this 
it contained as noble elements as the other, and was capable of as suo 
cessful cultivation, and had its simpler forms and grander dimensions 
been elaborated with the same care and taste, Europe might have 
possessed a higher style of Mediaeval architecture than she has yet 
seen. The task, however, was abandoned before it was half completed, 
and it is only too probable now that it can never be resumed. 

A complete history of this style, worthy of its importance, is still 
a desideratum which it is to be hoped the zeal and industry of German 
architects will ere long supply, and vindicate their national art from 
the neglect it now lies imder, by illustrating as it deserves one of the 
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most interestiijg chapters in the history of architecture.^ Already 
German writers seem to be aware that the age of the Hohenstaufens 
wras not only the most exclusively national, but also the most bnlliant 
period of their history. Its annals have engaged the pens of their best 
historians, and its poetry has been rescued from obscurity and com- 
mented upon with characteristic fulness. Every phase of their civilisa- 
tion has been fully illustrated, except one — that one being their 
architecture, which is, however, the noblest and the most living record 
of what they did or aspired to do, that could be left for their posterity 
to study. So distinctly is it their own, that, were it necessary to 
find for it a separate name, the style of the Hohenstaufens would be 
that which would most correctly describe it. 

The leading characteristics of the German style are the double 
apsidal arrangement of plan, the multiplication of small circular or 
octagonal towers, combined with polygonal domes, at the intersections 
of the transepts with the nave, and the extended use of galleries under 
the eaves of the roofs both of the apses and of the straight sides The 
most ornamental parts are the doorways and the capitals of the columns. 
The latter surpass in beauty and in richness anything of their kind 
executed during the Middle Ages, and, though sometimes rude in 
execution, they equal in design any capitals ever invented These 
only required the experience and refinement of another century of 
labour to qualify them to compete successfully with any parts of the 
pointed style of architecture which they borrowed from the French, 
and which in the course of time entirely superseded their own native 
style. 


^ The woik of F. Osteu on the archi- 
tecture of Lombardy, and that of Geier 
and Gortz on the style in the Rhine 
country, combined with the works of 
Boisser^e, hare already furnished con- 


siderable materials for such a history. 
Both these first-named works were left 
incomplete, the former owing to the 
death of the author. Consult the Ap- 
pendix, note 7. 
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St. Gall. 

As just mentioned, the history of Gothic architecture in Germany com- 
mences practically with Charlemagne ; and, by a fortunate accident, 
we are able to begin our account of it by quoting from a contemporary 
illustration of the greatest interest and importance. In the hbrary of 
the monastery of St. Gall, in Switzerland, a manuscript plan of a great 
monastic establishment was found by Mabillon in the 1 7th century, 
and published by him in the second volume of the * Annals of the 
Benedictine Order.’ The name of the author is not known ; but, from 
some dedicatory verses on the back, it appears certam that it was sent 
to Gospertus, who was abbot of the monastery, in the beginning of 
the 9th century, and who m fact rebuilt the church and part of the 
monastic buildings between the years 820 and 830. MabillOn 
conjectures that the plan was prepared by Eginwald, the friend of 
Charlemagne, and who was also the director of his buildings. It is 
by no means improbable that this may have been the case, though it 
does not seem possible to prove it. 

It is a matter of extreme difficulty to decide how far this plan was 
followed in the erection of either the church or monastery of St. Gall 
at this remote period, for everything there has been altered at subse- 
quent times ; nor is it very important to enquire. The plan does not 
pretend to represent any particular establishment, but is a “ projet ” 
of what was then considered a perfect monastery. In this respect it 
resembles the plans of fortified towns which are engraved in our books 
of fortification representing the systems of Vauban, Goehorn, Monta- 
lembert, <kc., and which, though applicable muiaits ifiutcmcM to every 
place, have never literally been carried out in any one. It is in fact 
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an illustration of the Benedictine system, as applicable to Germany in 
the ninth century, in its completed and most perfect form, and on this 
account is far more interesting to us than if it had been merely a plan 
of any particular monastery. 

The plan itseK is on four sheets of parchment sewn together, and 
is so large ( 2 ft. 7 in. by 3 ft. 7 in ) that only a small portion of it 
can be reproduced here, and that on a reduced scale. 

The w’hole group of buildings was apparently meant to occupy 
a space of about 460 ft. by 300. On the north side of the church 
was situated the abbot’s lodgmg (b), with a covered way into the 
dhurch, and an arcade on either face; his kitchen and offices being 
detached, and situated to the eastward. To the westward of this was 
the public school (c), and stiil farther in the same direction the 
hospitium or guest-house (d d), with accommodation attached to it for 
the horses and servants of strangers. 

Beyond the abbot’s house to the eastward was the dispensary (b), 
and beyond that again the residence of the doctor (p), with his garden 
for medical herbs and simples at the extreme corner of the monastery. 

To the eastward of the great church was situated another small 
doubleapse church (a g), divided into two by a wall across the centre. 

On either side of this church was a cloister, surrounded by apart- 
ments: that on the north was the infirmary, next to the doctor’s 
residence, and to it the western portion of the chapel was attached. 
The other was the school and residence of the novices. Beyond these 
was the orchard (h), which was also the cemetery of the monks ; and 
still farther to the southward were situated the kitchen-garden, the 
poultry-yard, the granaries, mills, bakehouses, and other offices. These 
last are not shown in the woodcut, for want of space. 

On the south side of the church was situated the great cloister (i), 
and further to the south of this was the refectory (j), with a detached 
kitchen (k), which also opened into the great wine-cellar (l) ; and 
opposite to this was the dormitory (m), with its various dependent 
buildings. 

To the westward was another hospitium (n), apparently for an 
inferior class of guests ; and to the southward and westward (o o) were 
placed the stables for horses, cattle, sheep, and all the animals required 
for so large an establishment, the whole arranged with as much skill 
and care as can be found in the best modem farms. 

The principal point of interest is the church, which was designed 
to be 200 ft. loz]ig from east to west and 80 ft. in width, divided into 
three aisles by two rows of columns ; the centre aisle being 40, the outer 
each 20 ft. in width. It has two apses ; the principal one towards the 
east (a) has a vaulted crypt, in which is a conf essio, meant to contain the 
relics of the patron saint, St. Gall. In front of this is a choir, arranged 
very mudi on the model of that of S. Clemente at Rome^ before 
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described.^ The western apse, on the same level as the floor of the 
church, was to be dedicated to St. Paul, and the eastern one to St. 
Peter. Between the two choirs is the font, and the altar of St. 
John the Baptist, and on each side are a range of altars dedicated 
to various saints. Behind both apses are open spaces or paradises 
(e e) (parvise), that to the west is surrounded by an open semicircular 
porch, by which the public were to gain access to the church ; and on 
either side of this, but detached, are two circular towers (p p), each with 
an altar on its summit, one dedicated to the archangel Michael, the 
other to Gabriel : these were to be reached by circular stairs or inclined 
planes. No mention is made of bells, and the text would seem to 
intimate rather that the towers were designed for watch-towers or 
observatories. The similarity of their position and form to that of the 
Irish round towers is most remarkable , but whether this was in com- 
pliment to the Irish saint to whom the monastery owed its origin, or 
whether we must look to Ravenna for the type, are questions not easily 
determined at the present date, for we know far too little as yet of the 
archseology of the age to speak with certainty on any such questions. 
It is by no means improbable that the meaning and origin of these 
and of the Irish towers were the same ; but whether it was a form 
exclusively belonging to a Celtic or Irish race, or common to all 
churches of that age, is what we cannot now decide from the imperfect 
data at our command. 

On either side of the east end of the church is an apartment, 
where the transept is usually found ; that on the south is the vestry (s ) ; 
on the north is the library (t), and attached to the church on 
the same side is the schoolmaster’s house (u), and beyond that the 
porter’s (v). 

All the living apartments have stoves in the angles, but the dormi- 
tory has a most scientific arrangement for heating ; the furnace is at 
(x), and the smoke is conveyed away by a detached shaft at (v), 
between which there must have been some arrangement of flues 
beneath the floor for heating the sleepmg-apartment of the monks. 

Were it not that the evidence is so incontrovertible, we should feel 
little inclined to fancy that the monasteries of this dark age showed 
such refinement and such completeness as is here evidenced; for at 
no period of their history can anything more perfect be found. In the 
church especially, the two apses, the number of altars, the crypt and 
its accompaniments, the sacristy, the library, &c, many of which 
things have generally been considered as the invention of subsequent 
ages, are marked out distinctly and clearly, as well-understood and 
usual arrangements of ecclesiastical edifices. This plan in fact refutes 
at once all the arguments regarding the dates of churches which have 


* See voL i. p. 518. 
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be6zx founded on th.e supposed era of the introduction of these 
accessories. 

By another fortunate coincidence there is a church still standing at 
Mittelzell, on the island of Reichenau, in the lake 
of Constance, within thirty miles of St. Gall, 
which certainly belongs to this date, and is un- 
altered in nearly all its principal features. It 
was finished, or at least dedicated, in the year 
816, and therefore this event took place just 
before the rebuilding of St. Gall commenced.^ 

As will be seen from the plan (Woodcut No. 

687) the dimensions of the two churches are 
nearly the same ; on the St. Gall plan they are 
written 200 ft. by 80. This church is 230 by 83 
English feet, but the eastern ^ apse has been 
rebuilt on a more extended scale, and if we 
restore its original circular forms, we bring its 
dimensions so nearly to those of the St Gall 
plan that, if its author used what we now know 
as French feet, the dimensions of the two may be 
considered as identical. The pier-arches of the 
nave are plain, and the whole arrangement is 
not unlike that of the nave of Montier-en-Der (Woodcut No. 610). 
One of the most remarkable peculiarities of the Reichenau church 
is the door behind the altar in the western apse, and the great 
window looking into it, with 
double stairs which lead up 
to it, as though the bishop’s 
throne was placed there above 
the heads of all. The two 
principal entrances were, as 
shown in Woodcut No 688, 
on each side of the western 
apse, and the whole of the 
elevation — in so far as it 
is preserved — retains the 


Elevation of West End of Gbnrdh at MittdzelL 
Scale 60 It. to 1 m. 


687 . 


Plan of Chnrch at 
Mittelzell 

Scale 100 ft to 1 m. 



onginal design. Although 
retaining the wooden roof, 
and never apparently intended ess 
to be vaulted, this church is 
purely Romanesque m all its details. There is not a classical feature 


^ All the particulars regarding this 
ohuroh are taken from Hubsoh, <Alt- 
ohristliohe Bauwerke/ pp, 109, xlix 
Dohme asonhes the ohuroh to the llih 


century, and gives the length as 283 ft 
* That shown m the woodcut is a 
suggestion of Br Hubsoh. 
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about it, and we are rather startled to find a Barbarian style so 
complete at so early an age, and so far removed from anything that 

could with propriety be called debased 
Roman ^ 

There are other churches in this neigh- 
bourhood scarcely less ancient in date than 
this one at Mittelzell, and almost as 
interesting in their arrangement. Among 
these may be mentioned that of Romain- 
Moutier, the body of which certainly remains 
as it was when consecrated in the year 753. 
The narthex, which is in two storeys, may 
be a century or two later, and the porch 
and east end are of the pointed style of 
the 12th or 13th centui^. The vaultmg of 
the nave also can hardly be coeval with 
the origmal buildmg. 

From other examples in the neighbour- 
hood^ we may safely infer that it originally terminated eastward in one 
or three apses. Supposing these to be restored, we have a church of 
about 160 ft. in length by 65 m width across the nave, with transepts. 



690. Vievk of the C9mioh ox Bomaln-Montler. (From Blttvignac ) 



689. Flan of the Church at Komam* 
Montler. (From Blavlgnac.s) 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 m. 


* If there are any remains of the 
monastic bmldmgs at Beichenau it is 
extremely desirable that they should be 
examined, in order to see how far they 
accord with the St Gall plan. What if 
it shoold tom out to be a perfected plan 


of Beichenau sent after its completion 
by the abbot Heiton to Lis friend 
Gospertus? 

* ‘Histoire de I’Arohiteoture Saor^ 
du 4®* au 10**® Sibcle dans les Dydchde 
de Genbve, Lausanne, et Sion,* 1853. 
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a tower at the intersection, and nearly all the arrangements found at 
a much later age, and with scarcely any more reminiscence of the 
early Christian style than is observable at Mittelzell. 

The external mode of decoration is very much that of the two 
churches of San Apollinare at Ravenna, but is earned one step further, 
ina sm uch as in the upper storey of the nave each compartment is 
divided into two arches, the centre one carried on a corbel ^ in the 
tower there are three such little aa-ches in each bay, and in thenarthex 
five. This design afterwards became in Germany and Italy ^ the 
favourite string-course moulding. 

The church of Granson, on the borders of the lake of Keufchatel, 
though much smaller, is scarcely less interesting It belongs to the 
Carlovingian era, and like many churches of that age, has borrowed its 
pillars and many of its ornaments from earher monuments. Its most 
remarkable peculiarity is the vault of the nave, which shows how 


timidly at that early period the 
architects undertook to vault 
even the narrowest spans, the • 
whole nave with its side-aisles 
bemg only 30 ft. wide. It is 
the earliest specimen we pos- 
sess of a mode of vaulting 
which subsequently became 
very common in the South of 
France, and which, as has 
been pointed out above, led to 
most of the forms of vaulting ^ 
afterwards introduced. 



691. Section ol Church at Oxanson. (F^ram Blaviguac ) 


The church of Notre Dame de Neufchatel, part of which is as old 
as from 927 to 954, presents also forms of beauty and interest. The 
same may be said of the tower of the cathedral of Sion, which is of 
the same age, and of parts also of the cathedral of Geneva 

The church at Payeme is very similar m size and in all its arrango- 
ments to that of Romam-Moutier ; but being two centuries more modem, 
the transition is complete, and it shows all the peculiarities of a round- 
arched Gothic style as completely as San Michele at Pavi^ or any 
other church of the same age. 

If there are any examples of basilican churches in Germany as old 
as these Swiss examples, they have not yet been described, nor their age 
satisfactorily ascertained. The oldest known example, so far as I am 
aware, is the old Dom at Ratisbon,^ originally apparently about 45 ft. 


* The earliest example is found in the Ganbald, 740-752. It is the chapel on 

Baptistery at Ravenna, 396 a n. the north side of <fioistedC8 of Oathedrsl 

* Kallenbaoh. (‘Deutsche BaukunsV) (see ‘King^s Study Book,’ vol ii. p. 81> 
states that it was built by Bishop 
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by 22 in the clear. It was surrounded internally by eleven niches, and 
vaulted. It also possessed the peculiarly German arrangement of 
having no entrance at the west end, and has a deep 
gallery occupying about one-fourth of the church. 
The lateral entrance is unfortunately gone, so that 
there is very little ornamental architecture about 
the place by which its age could be determined ; and 
as no record remains of its foundation, we can only 
conjecture that it may belong to some time slightly 
subsequent to the Carlo vingian era.^ 

Boisser^e places in this age the original cathedrals 
of Fulda and Cologne, both which he assumes to 
have been double-apse basilicas, but apparently 
GeriSnie^™^ without any suliicient data. There is no doubt that 
(From Puttnch 3) Cathedral at the latter place, burnt in 1248, was 

a double-apse church , but if it was anything like his restoration it 
could not have been erected earlier than the 11th or 12th century, and 




must have replaced an 
older building, which, for 
anything we know, may 
have been circular, as 
probably as rectangular ; * 
and such would likewise 
appear to have been the 
case at Fulda,^ though 
there is as little to reason 
upon there as at Cologne. 

There can be little 
doubt that the church of 
St. J ustinus, built by 
Archbishop Otgar, 826- 
847 A.D., at Hochst (be- 
tween Mayence and Frank- 
fort) is of the Carlovingian 
period, as also parts of 
the church of St. Castor at 


Coblenz, and the churches at Michaslstadt and Seligenstadt, the two 
last erected by Eginwald, the biographer of Charlemagne. 


^ At Aquileja, at the upper end of the of the two buildings may probably bring 
Adriatic Gulf, Poppo, the arclibishop, down the date of that at Katisbon to the 
between the years 1019-1042, erected a 10th century 

buildmg almost identical with this in *‘BaukunstdesMittelalters in Sachsen.’ 

every respect between the old basilica ■ See Appendix, note 8 
and tbe baptistery, so as to make a * The church was burnt in 987, and is 
double-apse church out of the old said to have had two choirs, a western 
Lombard arrangement. Q?he similarity > transept, and eleven bays to the nave 
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The most important building of the tenth century is the crypt of 
the Abbey of Quedlinburg, erected by Matilda, consort of Henry I , in 
936 A.D. It consists of three aisles, covered with parallel barrel vaults 
supported upon alternating piers and columns, and is the first appear- 
ance of this favourite form of support in German basilicas. The 
dimensions of this building are 23 feet 8 inches x 22 feet 7 inches, and 
32 feet 2 inches to the crown of vault. 

The caps and bases take a distmctive form, leading from the debased 
Roman to the Romanesque, the further development of which can be 
seen in the choir of the abbey church at Essen, erected shortly 
after 947 a.d. 

Leaving these, we must come down to the end of the 10th or 

^ d 

(Woodcut Ho. 692) 
it will be seen how 




*U BWU uuw View Of West T2nd Of Abbey Of Corny. 

singularly like it is 

to the St. Gall example, except that it appears to have been originally 
about 60 ft., or one-fourth, less in length. The western circular 
towers, instead of being detached, are here joined to the building. 
Piers too are introduced internally, alternating with pillars; and 
altogether the church shows just such an advance on the St. Gall plan 
as we might expect a century or so to produce. It exemplifies most 
satisfactorily the original form of these churches. 

It possesses what is rare in this country — a bold triforium gallery, 
and externally that strange frontispiece, forming the coimecting gallery 
of the two towers, which is so distinguishing a characteristic of German 
churches. A still bolder example of this gallery remains in the facade 
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o£ the once famous abbey of Corvey, on the eastern frontier of West- 
phalia (Woodcut No. 694), where we find the feature developed to its 
fullest extent, so that it must originally have entirely hidden the 
church placed behind it, as it did afterwards at Strasbourg and in many 
other examples. 

At Grernrode, as at Mittelzell, the roof was originally intended to 
have been of wood, the crypts under the two apses being alone vaulted. 
Indeed at that age the German architects hardly felt themselves 
skilled enough to undertake a stone roof of any great extent. The 
old Dom at Katisbon is only 22 ft. in width, and that they could 
accomplish, but not apparently one like Gernrode, where the span was 
twice that in extent. 

If the church at Gernrode is a satisfactory specimen of a complete 
German design carried out in its integrity, the cathedral at Treves is 
both more interesting as well as instructive from a very different cause. 
It is one of those aggregated buildings of all ages and styles which let 
us into the secrets of the art, and contain a whole history within 
themselves ; and as the dates of the successive building eras can be 
ascertained with very tolerable accuracy, it may be as well to describe 
it next in the series, to explain how and when the various changes took 
place. 

As is well known, the original cathedral at Treves was built by the 
pious Helena, mother of Constantine, and seems, like the contemporary 
church at Jerusalem, to have consisted of two distinct edifices, one 
rectangular, the other circular. The original circular building was 
pulled down in the 13th century, to make way for the present Lieb- 
frauen church erected on its site, and most probably of the same 
dimensions. Of the other, or square building, enough still iremains 
encased in the walls of the present basilica to enable us to determine 
its size and plan with very tolerable accuracy. The plan of it in the 
woodcut (No. 696) is taken from Schmidt's most valuable work on the 
Antiquities of Treves. The atrium has been added by myself, because 
it was an almost universal feature in churches of the date in which this 
was erected, and because there is every reason to believe that the 
present church occupied as nearly as possible the exact site of the 
older one, and is of the same dimensions. The circular church is 
restored from the Boman examples of the same age (Woodcuts 227, and 
422 to 436). TVom their relative positions it will be seen how 
indispensable the atrium must have been. 

This Bomanesque church seems to have remaiaed pretty much in its 
original state till the beginning of the 11th century, when the 
Archbishop Poppo found it so ruinous from age, that it required to be 
almost entirely rebuilt. He first encased the pillars of the Homans in 
masonry, m akin g them into piers. He then took in and roofed over 
the atrium, and added an apse at the western end, thus converting it 
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into a German church of the approved model, so that from this time 
forward the buildings took the form shown in the Woodcut No. 6 92. 



Western Apse of Gliuuli at Trevc^n. (Fium Scbnudt.) Scale SO ft to 1 in. 

No very important works seem to have been undertaken from the 
beginning of the 11th till the middle of the 12th century, when Bishop 

Hillin is said to have 
undertaken the repair or 
rebuilding of the eastern 
apse : he did not proceed 
beyond the foundation ; but 
the work was taken up and 
completed by Bishop John, 
who held the see from 1190 
to 1212. These two apses, 
therefore, one an example 
of the beginning of the 
German round-arched style, 
the other representing the 
same near its close, show 
clearly the progress which 
had been made in the 
interval. 

The first of these apses 
(Woodcut DSTo. 697) is perhaps somewhat ruder than we might 
reasonablj expect, though this may in part be accounted for by it? 



Bastem Apse of Church at Trtves. 
(From Schmidt.) Scale SO ft. to 1 in. 
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remote proTincial situartion. The round towers too are subordinate to 
the square ones, in a manner more congenial to French tVian to 
German taste. But the prmcipal defect is in the apsidal gallery, 
which is rude and tasteless as compared with other specimens, which 
we are apparently justihed in considering as contemporary. Before 
the later or eastern apse was erected the gallery had almost run into 
the opposite extreme of mmute littleness, and the polygonal form and 
projecting buttresses of pomted architecture were beginning to 
supersede the simpler outlmes of the parent style, of which these two 

specimens form as it were the 



are so numerous, that there really is an embcvirras de richesse in 
selecting those most appropriate for illustration. 

The church of St. Michael at Hildesheim, erected by Bishop 
Bemward in the first years of the 11th century, is among the earliest 
ft-nd most interesting of those remaining in sufficient purity to enable 
us to judge correctly of their original appearance. The plan (Woodcut 
No. 700) consists of nave and aisles, an eastern and western transept 
both projecting beyond the aisles| and flanked by ©etagonal towers 
▼OL. u. ^ 
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with staircases in them. The west choir, of one bay and apse;is flanked 
by two vestries, with a low aisle round the apse, and entered only from 
it. At the east end there were originally a central and two side apses, ^ 
but in the 12th century the central apse was replaced by one of equal 
length to that at the west end. AU these apses have long ago dis- 
appeared. The entrances are as usual on each side of the nave^ and 
none at the west end. Though the proportions appear short with 
reference to the breadth, considerable additional effect is given by 
the screens that shut off both arms of the eastern transept so as not 
to allow the perspective effect to be broken Hence the continuous 
view of the central aisle, being six times as long as it is broad, gives 
the appearance of far greater length to the church than could be 
supposed possible from its lineal dimensions. But the great beauty 
here is the elegance both in proportion and detail of the pier-arches, 
which separate the nave from the aisles ; the proportion of the pillars 
is excellent, their capitals rich and beautiful, and every third pillar 
being replaced by a pier gives a variety and apparent stabilty which 
is extremely pleasing. 

The church at Limburg, near Dtirkheim, in the Bavarian Rhenish 
Palatinate, erected by the Emperor Conrad (a.1). 1024-39), is a similar 
though rather a larger church than that at Hildesheim, and possesses 
a peculiarity somewhat new in Germany, of a handsome western porch 
and entrance, with a chohr with a square termination, instead of with 
an apse as was usual. Another flne church, with a plan of the same 
form, is the Benedictine abbey church at Echtemach, dedicated to Stb 
Willibrord (a Northumbrian missionary monk). It was consecrated in 
1031. The extreme dimensions are 265 ft. by 72 ft. 

The three great typical buildings of this epoch are the Rhenish 
cathedrals of Mayence, Worms, and Spires. The first was commenced 
in the 10th century, and stiU possesses parts belonging to that age. 
The present edifice at Worms belongs principally to the church 
dedicated there in 1110. The age of the third and most important of 
these three cathedrals is still a matter of controversy, and one, I fear, 
that will not be settled without difficulty ; for the church has been so 
frequently damaged by fire and war, and lately by ill-judged restora- 
tions, that it is not easy to ascertain what portions of it are old 
and what new. Still I cannot help feeling convinced that the plan, 
and probably a great part at least of the present structure may 
belong to the original building of Conrad, commenced in 1030, and 
which was dedicated by his grandson Henry IV., thirty-one years 
afterwards. 

Except the eastern apse, which is as usual flanked by two round 
towers, the whole of the exterior of Mayence has been so completely 


* Taken fmm R. Dohme, * Gesohichte der Beutsohen Banknnsi.* Berli2i,rl887. 
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rebuilt, that little can now be said about it. The plan presents 
nothing remarkable, except that it is evident, from its solidity «.nd 
arrangement, that it was intended from the nn -mTnftn n ftmftTi to be a 
vaulted building ; while of its details only one doorway remains 
which can with certainty be said to belong to the original foundation.^ 
It is remarkable principally for the classicality of its details, and if 
its age is correctly ascertained (the end of the 10th century), it would 
go far to confirm the date usually assigned to the portal at Lorsch, 
namely, the late Carlovingian period. 

.A-t ^W^orms, the only part now remaining of the edifice dedicated 
iu 1110 is the eastern end. The western apse cannot be older 
the year 1200, the intermediate parts having been erected between 
those dates. The original plan is probably nearly unchanged, and is 
a fine specimen of its class. The eastern apse is a curious compromise 
between the two modes of finishing that were 
in use at that period, being square externally, 
and circular in the interior. Internally the 
vaulting throughout is simple and judicious, 
without any straining after effects like those 
which puzzled the Norman architects in the 
same age (see p. 114), 
and the alternate clustered 
piers and large size of the 
windows give to the whole a 
variety and lightness not 
usual in churches of that 
date. Nothing can well be 
simpler or nobler than the 
design externally. The four 
circular towers and the two 
domes break the sky-line 
pleasingly, and the ornamen- 
tation throughout is good 
and appropriate. Among the 
best of its details are the 
pilaster-like buttresses which 
ornament its flanks ; one of 
these is shown on a larger 
scale (Woodcut No. 702). They display the true feeling of Boman- 
esque art : one moulding on each side running round the* win- 
dow^ while the central group forms a pilaster r unn i ng up to the 
cornice. 

If the design has a defect, it is the want of dignify in the lateral 



701. Plan of Cathedral of 
Womu. (From Ceipr and 
O0n.) Scale lOO ft. to 1 in. 



702. One 
Gathedial at Worma. 
(From Oeler and tJorz.) 


1 MoUer, ‘ SentBohe Bankunst,' toL L plate vi 
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entrances, and from these moreover being placed unsymmetrically 
on the flanks. The fact of these being lateral arose from the double- 
apse arrangement , but there seems no reason why they should not 
have been central, and been covered by a porch to give them dignity. 



Whether right or wrong, this position of the entrances is typical of 
Garmon church architecture, and is found in all ages. 

Although the cathedral of Spires cannot boast of the elegance .and 
finish of that of Worms, it is perhaps, taken as a whole, the finest 
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specimen m Europe of a bold and simple building conceived, if tbe 
expression may be used, in a truly Done spirit. Its general dimen- 
sions are 435 ft in length by 125 m width , and taken with its adjuncts, 
it covers about 57,000 square feet, so that though of sufficient dimen- 
sions, it is by no means one of the largest cathedrals of its class. It 
is built so solidly, that the supporting masses occupy nearly a £fth 
of the area, and like the other great building of Conrad’s, the church of 


Limburg, this possesses, what is 
so rare in Germany, a narthex or 
porch, ^ and its principal entiance 
faces the altar. Its great merit 
is the danng boldness and sim- 
plicity of its nave, which is 45 ft 
wide between the piers, and 105 
ft. high to the centre of the vault, 
dimensions never 'attamed in 
England, though they are equalled 
or surpassed in some of the 
French cathedrals. There is a 
simple grandeur about the parts 
of this building which gives a 
value to the dimensions unknown 
in later times, and it may be 
questioned if there is any other 
Mediaeval church which impresses 
the spectator more by its appear- 
ance of size than this. 

Externally, too, the body of 
the church has no ornament but 
its small window openings, and 
the gallery that runs round under 
aU its roofs. But the bold square 
towers (certainly of the 12th 
century) and the central dome 
group pleasingly together, and. 



rising so far above the lov' roofs 
of the half-depopulated town at 


its feet, impress the spectator with awe and admiration at the boldness 
of the design and the grandeur with which it has been carried out. 
Taken altogether, this noble buildmg proves that the German 


architects at that time had actually produced a great and original 
style, and that had they persevered they must have succeeded in 


* This has been entirely rebuilt, with a modem front. — E d. 
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perfecting it, but they abandoned their task before it was half 
completed. 

The western apse of the cathedral at Mayence is the most modem 
part of these three great cathedrals, and perhaps the only example in 
Germany where a triapsal arrangement has been attempted with poly- 
gonal instead of circular forms. In this instancy as shown in 
Woodcut No. 705, the three apses, each forming three sides of an 
octagon, are combined together so as to form a singularly spacious and 
elegant choir, both externally and internally as beautiful as anything 
of its kind in Germany. Its style is so nearly identical with that of 
the eastern apse of the cathedral at Treves (Woodcut No. 698), that 
there can be no doubt but that, like it, it belongs to the beginning of 
the 13th century. At this time more variety and angularity were 
coming into use, suggested no doubt by the greater convenience which 
flat surfaces presented for inserting larger windows than could con- 
veniently be used with the older curved outlines; for now that paiated 

glass had come into general 
us^ large openings had 
become indispensable for its 
display. Notwithstanding 
this advantage, and the 
great beauty of the other 
forms often adopted, none 
of them compensate for the 
external effect of the ciiv 
cular lines of the older 
buildings. 

Proceeding northwards, 
we And in the churches of 
Westplialia a fine series of examples which are comparatively but 
little known. Among the more important of these we may mention 
Munster, with its fine and impressive nave, Soest, Paderborn, 
Lippstadt, Osnabrudk, Hildesheim, Hameln, Hersfeld, Brunswick, 
Quedlinburg, Goslar, Gelnhausen, etc. They are very numerous, and 
many of them are suff ciently large for architectural effect ; but in the 
earlier Bomanesque work they are somewhat heavy, and in the age 
of the pointed Gothic style there is a tendency to attenuation which 
is the reverse of pleasing. In some of the early churches there is 
considerable refinement, as may be seen in the narthex porch of the 
cathedral of Soest (Woodcut No. 706) ; and in the Schloss Elirche 
at Quedlinburg there is a profusion of sculpture in the capitals, some 
of which show considerable Byzantine influence. 

A good deal of the heaviness of the northern churches intemally 
may no doubt be traced to the circumstance that the earlier examples 
depended almost wholly on colour for their ornament, and the paint- 



r05» Western Apse of Ostbedral at Mayence. 
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ing having disappeared, the plain stone or plaster snifaces remain — ■ 
their flatness being made only the more prominent by the whitewash 
that now covers them. Notwithstanding these defects, so many of 
these churches remain in a state so nearly unaltered at the present 
day, that much information might be gleaned from a study of their 
peculiarities. The three examples, for instance, given in Woodcut 
No. 706, illustrate very completely the progress of German spire^ 
growth. The first, that of Minden, is a very early example of the 
fagade screen so popular throughout Germany in the Middle Ages. 
The central example, from the cathedral at Paderbom, belonging to 



Ghnrob at WinCim. Oathadial at Faderbon. Cbnxdk at Soart. 

Y 08 . From 'Ifitteraltezliche Emist in WestphaUn,’ yon W. Lfibke. 


the middle of the 11th century, shows one of the earliest attempts at 
a spire-hke roof to a tower, four gables being used instead of the two 
which were generally employed. The third illustration, from Soest, 
about A.D. 1200, shows the transition complete. The four gables are 
still ther^ but do not extend to Hhe angles, nor do they form the 
principal roof. The comers are cut of^ so as to suggest an octagon, 
and a second roof has grown up to the form of a spir^ entirely 
eclipsing that suggested by the gables. In this instance also the 
tower has become a q>ecimen of a complete design, and, though the 
narthex or porch has somewhat the appearance of being stuck on, the 
upper part of the tower is of considerable elegance. 

The same process of spire-growth can be traced to some extent both 
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in England and in Erance, but on the whole it is by no means clear 
that the spire, properly so called, is not an importation from the banks 
of the Rhine. Height in the roof appears always to have been 
considered a beauty by German architects, and it seems to have been 
apphed to towers earher in Germany than in other countries. 

Far more important than these, and surpassing them infinitely in 
beauty, is the group of churches which adorns the city of Cologne, the 
virtual capital, or at least the prmcipal city, of Germany at the time of 
their erection. The old cathedral has perished and made way for the 
celebrated structure that now occupies its place. As just remarked, if 
it was like the restoration proposed by Boisseree, it resembled Worms, 



707. Sta. Marla in CapltoUo, Cologne. (From BoLsserSe's * lUeder Bhein.') Scale 100 ft. to 1 In. 


and must have belonged to the 12th century; but it does not seem 
that there are suf5.cient data for determining this question. 

Of the remaining .churches three may be selected as types of the 
Gherman round-arched style as it existed on the eve of the introduction 
of the French pointed style into Germany. 

Of these, Sta. Maria in Oapitolio (Woodcut Ho. 707) is apparently 
the oldest. It was originally erected by Plectrudis, wife of Pepin 
Heristall, in the year 700, but of that church nothing now remains. 
The nave was rebuilt apparently in the 11th century, and the choir, 
with its three noble apses, in the 1 2th, and perhaps even as late as the 
13th century. In plan these apses are more spacious than those of 
the Apostles’ Church or of that of St. Martin (W oodcuts 708 a.T>d 709), 
this church alone having a broad aisle running round each, a feature 
which gives great breadth and variety to the perspective, but the apse 
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of the Church of the Apostles (erected a.d. 1035) is far moie beautiful 
externally. This latter building is perhaps, taken altogether, the most 
pleasing example of its class, externally at least. The whole design of 
the east end is quite complete, as we now see it, and is perfectly well 
balanced in all its parts St. Martin’s, on the other hand (Woodcut 
No. 709), has more of the aspiring tendencies of the pointed styl^ and, 
though very elegant, its aspidal gallery is too small, and the whole 



708 of the Apoetles' Church at Cologne, (From Bolsaerge.) 

design somewhat wire-drawn, while there is a solidity and repose about 
the design of the Apostles’ Church, and a perfect harmony among the 
parts, which we miss in the more modem example. These three 
churehes, talrATi together, suffice probably to illustrate sufficiently the 
nature capabilities of the style which we are describing. The 
triapsal arrangement possesses in a remarkable degree the architectural 
propriety of terminating nobly the interior to which it is applied. As 
the worshipper advances up the nave, the three apses open gradually 
upon biTTij and form a noble and appropriate climax without the effect 
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being destroyed by something less magnificent beyond. But their 
most pleasing effect is external, where the three simple ciroulajp lines 
combine gracefully together, and form an elegant basement for any 
central dome or tower. Compared with the confused buttresses and 

pinnacles of the 



of the French pointed 
churches, it must certainly 
be admitted that the 
German designs are far 
nobler, as possessing more 
architectural propriety 
and more of the elements 
of true and simple beauty. 
The churches which possess 
this feature are small, it 
is true, and therefore it 
is hardly fair to compare 
them with such imposing 
edifices as the great and 
overpoweringly magnifi- 
cent cathedral of the same 
town; but among build- 
ings on their own scale 
they are as yet unrivalled. 
As these churches now 
stand, their effect is to 
some extent marred by 
the circumstance of their 
naves neither being suffi- 
cient in extent nor so 
ornamental as to support 
effectually the varied out- 
line and rich decoration 
of the apse. Generally 
these are of a different 
age and of a less ornate 
style, so that the complete 
effect of a well-balanced 
composition is wanting ; 
but this does not suffice 
to destroy the great beauties these churches undoubtedly possess. 

In so far as beauty of design in this style is concerned, perhaps the 
church at Bonn ought to be quoted next after those of Cologne. It is 
only the east end, however, that belongs properly to their style of 
architecture, the nave and central tower were not completed till the 


709. 


Apse of St. Marimba Church at Cologne. 
(fWn BoiB86i:€e.) Scale 60 It. to 1 In. 
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13th century ; but the eastern apse and its two flanking towers are in 
themselves as noble as the tiiapsal arrangement of the Apostles’ Church, 


but would require even 
a bolder nave and loftier 
west end to balance them 
than the more modest 
arrangement of that 
building. As it is, the 
effect of the church as 
a whole is destroyed by 
the comparative mean- 
ness of these parts. 

As is the case with 
almost all Medieval 
buildings, the greater 
number of churches of 
this age have been 
erected at different 
periods of time, and the 
designs altered as the 
work proceeded, to suit 
the taste of the day. 
This circumstance 
makes them particu- 
larly interesting to the 
architectural historian, 
though the artist and 
architect must always 
regret the incomplete- 
ness and want of har- 
mony which this pro- 
duces. An exception to 
this rule is found in the 
beautiful abbey church 
at Laach, erected be- 
tween the years 1093 
and 1156, therefore 
rather early in the 
style. Its dimensions 
are small, only 215 ft. 
internally by 62; but 
this is compensated for 
by its completeness. It 



is one of the few churches that still possess the western paradise 


or parvise^ a§ shown in the remarkable ancient plan found at 
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St. Gall. The western apse is applied to its proper use of a tomb- 
house, and on each side of it, as at Mittelzell, are the principal 



711. Plan of Church at Laach. 
(From Geier and Gthz.) 


entrances. Externally this church has two 
central and four lateral towers, two of the latter 
bemg square, and two circular. It is impossible 
to fancy anythmg more picturesquely pleasing 
than this group of towers of various heights and 
shapes, or a church producmg a more striking 
effect with such diminutive dimensions as this 
one possesses, the highest point being only 140 ft. 
from the ground-line. No church, however, of 
the pomted Gothic style has its sky-line so 
pleasingly broken, while the cornices and eaves 
still retain all the unbroken simplicity of classic 
examples, showmg how easily the two forms might 
have been combmed by following the path here 
indicated. This church, the Liebfrauen Kirche 
at flalberstadt, and the Abbey of Maulbronn ^ in 
Wurtemburg, the most perfect Cistercian abbey 
existing, are perhaps the fbnest and most typical 
buildings in this style, and suihcient to charac- 



913. View of Olniroh at Laach (VYom Ge!er and GMln.) 


’ For a description of this abbey see a paper read by Mr. Qharles Fowler (B. L B. A 
Transaotioiis, 1882 -^). 
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terise the form of architecture in vogue in Germany in the great 
Hohenstaufen period (1138-1284), and m the century immediately 
preceding the accession to power of that house , but they are not 
nearly all the really important buildings which during the epoch of 
true German greatness were erected in almost every considerable city 
of the empire. In Cologne itself there is the church of St. Gereon, 



yxs. Church at Sinzlgi BolssarSe.) 

the nave of which, with its crypt, bdcmgs to the 11th century, 
the apse to the 12th, and the decagonal domed part to the 13th. 
TKiq is a most interesting specimen of transition architecture, and as 
sudti will be mentioned hereafter. So is the church of St. Ounibert, 
in 1248, and hardly more advanced in style than the abbey 
of St. Denis near huds, built at least a century earlier. The churches 
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of St.. George and of Sion in the same city afford interesting examples 

of the style ; but even more 
important, however, than 
these are the noble church 
at Andernach, the remains 
of the abbey church of 
Heisterbach, and that of St. 
Quirinus in Neuss. In the 
same neighbourhood the little 
church of Sinzig is a pleasing 
specimen of the age when 
the Germans had laid aside 
the bold simplicity of their 
earlier forms to adopt the 
more elegant and sparkling 
contours of pointed architec- 
ture. A little farther up 
the Rhine the church of St. 
Castor at Coblentz agreeably 
exemplifies the later work 
(1167-1208), its apse being 
one of the widest and boldest 
of its class, though deficient 
in height, and the style may 
be said to have reached its 
zenith in the cathedrals of 
Limburg on the Lahn and 
Bamberg. 

The neighbourhood of 
Treves has also some excel- 
lent specimens of Romanesque 
work, among which may be 
mentioned the abbey of Ech- 
temach, the church of St. 
Mathias, and the interest- 
ing and elegant chimch of 
Merzig. 

In Saxony there are many 
beautiful though no very 
extensive examples of the 
German style. Among these 
the two ruined abbeys of 
Paulinzelle and BUrgelin, 



714. Rood-Screen atWecheelTjurg (From Puttrich ) 



715. Crypt at Gblllngen (From Fnttrich ) 


neither of them vaulted churches, are remarkable for the simple 
elegance of their forms and detail^ Rowing how graceful the style 
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was becoming before the pointed arch was introduced. The church 
at Wechselburg is also interesting, though somewhat gloomy, and 
retains a rood-screen of the 12th century (Woodcut "No, 714), 
which is a rare and pleasing example of its class. The church 
at Hechlingen also deserves mention, and the fragment of the abbey 
at Oollingen is a pleasing instance of the pure Italian class of design 
sometimes found in Germany at this age. Its crypt, too (Wood- 
cut No. 715), affords an example of vaulting of great elegance and 
lightness, obtained by introducing the horse-shoe arch, or an arch more 
than half a circle in extent, which takes off the appearance of great 



tie. . Fa9adeoftbeC!hi]rohalBosIieiiD. (From Chapiiy ) 

pressure upon the capital of the pillar, and gives the vault that height 
and tightness which were afterwards sought for and obtained by the 
introduction of the pointed arch It is still a question whether this 
was not the more pleasing expedient of the two. There was one 
objection to the use of this horse-shoe shap^ that considerable difficulty 
arose in arches of different spans in the same roof, which with 

pointed arches became perfectly easy. 

Another example, of more Lombardic design however, is found in the 
church of Rosheim in Alsace, the fagade of which (Woodcut No. 716) 
belongs as much to Verona as to this side of the Alps. Its interior is 
of pleasing design, though bolder and more massive than the exterior 
would lead us to expect. 
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The fa9ade of the church of Marmoutier in the same province, and 
of the cathedral of Gebweiler, are two examples — very similar to one 
another — of a compromise between the purely German and purely 
Italian styles of design. The small openings in the former look almost 
like those of a southern clime, but in its present locahty give to the 
church an appearance of gloom by no means usual. Still it has the 
merit of vigorous and purpose-like character. 

At Bamberg the church of St. Jacob is well worthy of attention, 



717. Church at Marmontler (Maaxmflnster) (From Chapuy.) 

and the Scotch church at Batisbon is one of the best specimens in 
Germany of a simple baisihoa without transepts or towers. Its 
principal entrance is a bold and elegant piece of design, covered with 
grotesque figures whose meaning it is difi&cult to understand. Had 
it been placed at the .end of the church, it might have formed the 
basis of a magnificent fa9ade ; but stuck unsymmetricaUy on one 
side^ — as is so usual in Germany — it loses half its effect, and can 
only be considered as a detached piece of ornamentation, which is here 
“as it generally is — ^fatal to its effect as an architectural composition. 
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Double Churches. 

Before leaving ecclesiastical buildings, it is necessary to allnde to 
a class of double cburcbes and double chapels. Of the former the 
typical example is the church of Schwartz Rheindorf, erected by 
Arnold von Wied, Archbishop of Cologne, on his return from Con- 
stantinople in 1148, and dedicated in the year 1151. It is in itself a 
pleasing specimen of the style, irrespective of its peculiarity. It is, 
however, simply a church in two storeys, and was originally built as 
a mausoleum, and in the form of a Greek cross without a tower at the 
intersection. After the death of the ALTchbishop, his sister Hedwig 
(Abbess of Essen) extended the nave two bays towards the west in 
order to form a junction with a nunnery which she had built on the 
west side. It is probable that the Byzantine plan first carried out 
exercised much infiuence on the churches at Cologne and the Rhine 
generally. At first sight, the lower church looks like an extensive 
crypt, but this does not seem to have been its purpose so much as to 
afibrd an increase of accom- 
modation, to enable two 
congregations to hear the 
same service at the same 
time, there being always in 
the centre of the fioor of 
the upper church an opening 
sufficient for those above to 
near tne service, ana tor sde so ft to i in. 

some of them at least to see 

the altar below. In castle chapels, where this method is most common, 
the upper storey seems to have been occupied by the noblesse^ the 
lower by their retamer^ which makes the arrangemenrii intelligible 
enough.^ 

The church at Schwartz Bheindorf is not large, being only 112 ft. 
long, over all, by 53 ft. wide across the transepts ; and the two western 



** [Much has been said with re^rd to 
the use of double churches and chapels 
in Germany. In the cases of the 
chapels at Eger, Goslar, Nniemberg, 
Lohra, Landsberg, Freiburg on the 
Unstrutt, Coburg, Steinfurt, and Vian- 
den, it is apparent, as they were m 
connection with a castle or palace, that 
the Emperor (or Prince) with his retinue 
could enter the upper chapel by a 
connecting gallery from the palace 
But Schwartz Bheindorf is so much 
yOL. n. 


larger than any other double church or 
chapel known, that it would seem 
probable the object of the upper church 
was to provide a place of worship for the 
inhabitants in the case of floods, which 
in early times must have taken place 
yearly * admission being obtained through 
a door on N. side, the aiU of which is 
about 8 ft from gronuf], and communi- 
catt‘s with a stair-case leading to upper 
church. — ^En ] 


B 
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bays appear to have been added afterwards. The walls of the lower 
storey are built of sufficient thickness to admit of a gallery being 
carried all round the church externally on the level of the floor of the 
upper church. This gives it a very peculiar but pleasing character ; 
and as the details are good and appropriately designed, it is altogether 



T 19 View of the Cliurch of Schwertz Khemdorf. (From Sunon.) 


as characteristic and as original a design as can well be found of the 
purely German style of its age. 

In the castle at !N^uremberg there is an old double chapel of this 
sort, but it does not appear in this instance that there was an opening 
between the two; if it existed, it has been stopped up. There is 
another at l^er, and two are described by Puttarich in his beautiful 
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work on Saxony • one of these, the chapel at Landsberg near Halle, is 
given in plan and section in Woodcuts Hos. 720 and 721 ; and though 
small, being only 40 ft. by 28 internally, presents some beautiful com- 
binations, and the details are finished with a degree of elegance not 



10 20 IL 

720 Flan of CSiapel at Landsbezg. 
(From Putlnoh ) 


721. Section of CShapel at Landsberg. 
(From Pnttnch.) 



generally found in larger edifices ; the other, that at !Freiburg on the 
Tlnstrutt, measuring 21 ft. by 28, is altogether the best of the class, 
from the beauty of its capitals and the finish of every part of it. It 
belongs in time to the very end of the 12th, or rather perhaps to the 
13th century, and from the form 
of its vaults and the foliation of 
their principal ribs, one is almost 
inclined to ascribe to it a later 
period; for it would be by no 
means wonderful if in a gem like 
this the lords of the castle should 
revert to their old German style 
instead of adopting foreign inno- 
vations. The windows are of 
pointed Gothic, and do not appear 
like insertions. Other examples 
exist at Goslar, where, however, 
there is no opening between lower 
and upper chapel; at Ooburg, 

Lohra, Steinfurt in Westphalia, 
and Yianden in Luxemburg. 

Returning i^ain to Switzerland, with which this chapter began, we 
-fi-nd several interesting buildings in that country during the whole 
round-arched Gothic period, many combining the boldness of the 
Horthem examples with a certain amount of Southern elegance of 
feeling in the doteils^ which together make a very char ming com* 

B 2 



122 . View and Plan of the Cathedral at Znikh. 
(From Voeelm ) Scale ItiO ft. to 1 in. 
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bination Among these^ none are more remarkable than the cathedral 
at Zurich (Woodcut No 722). Its date is not correctly known ; for 
though it seems that a church was founded here in the time of Otho 
che Great, it is very uncertain whether any part of that building is 
incorporated in the present edifice, the bulk of which is evidently of 
the 11th or 12 th century. The arrangement and details of the nave 



733. Doorway at Baala (From Ghapny 

are so absolutely identical with those of San Michele at Pavia, that 
both must certainly belong to the same epoch. But in this church 
meet with several German peculiarities to which attention cannot 
too frequently drawn by those who would characterise correctly 
peculiarities of German Gothic. 

!}^e first of these is the absence of any entrance in the w^st 


I S' I 
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Where theie is an apse at either end, as is frequently the case in the 
German churches, the cause is perfectly intelligible , but the cathedral 
of Zurich has not, and never had, an apse at the west end, nor is it 
easy to suggest any motive for so unusual an arrangement, unless it is 
that the prevalence of the plan of two apses had rendered it more 
usual to enter churches in Germany at the side, and it was consequently 
adopted even where the true motive was wanting. In an architectural 
pomt of view, it certainly is a mistake, and destroys half the effect of 
the church, both internally and externally ; but it was very common 
in Germany before they learnt from the Prench to make a more artistic 
arrangement of the several parts. 

Another pecuhanty is the distinct preparation for two towers at 
the west end, as proved by the two great piers, evidently intended to 
support their inner angles. Frequently m Germany the whole west 
end was carried up to a considerable height above the roof of the nave, 
and either two or three small spires were placed on this frontal screen. 
This, however, does not appear to have been the case here , for though 
the two towers that now adorn it are modern, the intention seems 
originally to have been the same. Had they been intended to flank the 
portal, and give dignity to the prmcipeJ entrance, their motive would 
have been clear , but where no portal was intended, it is curious that 
the Germans should so universally have used them, while the Italians, 
whose portals were almost as universally on their west fronts, should 
hardly ever have resorted to this arrangement. 

The east end, as will be observed, is square, an arrangement not 
unusual in Switzerland, though nearly unknown in the Gothic churches 
of Italy and Germany. The lateral chapels have apses, especially 
the southern one, which I believe to be either the oldest part of the 
cathedral, or to have been built on the foundations of that of Otho 
the Great. 

The most beautiful and interesting parts of this church sure the 
northern doorway and the cloisters, both of nearly the same age, their 
date certainly extending some way at least into the 12th century. As 
specimens of the sculpture of their ag^ they arc almost unrivalied, 
and strike even the traveller coming from Italy as superior to any of 
the contemporary sculpture of that country. 

One of the doorways of the cathedral of Basle (Woodcut Ho. 723) 
is in the same style, and perhaps even more elegant than that of 
Zurich. Both in the simplicity of its form and in the appropriateness 
of its details it is quite equal to anything to be found in Italy of the 
nth or 12th century. Its one defect, as compared with Northern 
examples, is the want of richness in the archivolts that surmount the 
doorway. But, on the other hand, nothing can exceed the elegance of 
the shafts on either sid^ the niches of the buttressesi, or of the comice 
which surmounts the whole composition. 
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These details of the Swiss buildings are well worthy of the most 
attentive consideration, inasmuch as they equal those of Provence or 
the North of Italy in elegance of feeling and design, while they are free 
from the classical trammels which so frequently mar their appro- 
priateness in those provinces. In Switzerland they are as original as 
in Northern Germany, and as picturesque, while they are free from 
the grotesqueness that so frequently mars the beauty of even the best 
examples in that country.^ 

1 For an important development of decorative sculpture in other parts of Germany 
during the late Romanesque period, consult the Appendix, note 9. 
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If we are fortunate in having the St. Gall plan and Beichenau 
cathedral with which to begin our history of the basilican-formed 
churches in Germany, we are equally lucky in having in the Dom at 
Aiz-la-Chapelle an authentic example of a circular church of the same 
age. As Emperor of the Romans, Charlemagne seems to have felt it 
necessary that he should have a tomb which should rival that of 
Augustus or Hadrian, whil^ as he was a Christian, it should follow 
the form of that of Constantine, or the most approved model of the 
-circular church, which was that which had been elaborated not very 
long before at Ravenna. Though its design may have been influenced 
by Romano-Byzantme examples to some extent, the general arrangement 
of the building, and its details exhibit an originality which is very 
remarkable. The mode in which the internal octagon is converted 
into a polygon of sixteen sides, the arrangement of the vaults in both 
storeys, and the whole design, are so purely Romanesque in form, that 
it must be far from beiog the first example of its styla It is, however, 
the oldest we possess, as well as the most interesting. It was built by 
the greatest man of his age, and more emperors have been crowned and 
more important events have happened beneath its venerable vaults than 
have been witnessed within the walls of any existing church in Chris- 
tendom. Notwithstanding the doubts that have been thrown lately on 
the fact, I feel convinced that we now possess the church of Charle- 
magne in all essential respects as he left it.^ The great difficulty m 
furiTig its age appears to arise from the circuznstance that most of its 
architectural ornaments have been painted or executed in mosaic, 
instead of being carved, and time and whitewash have so obliterated 

^ The building is as yet practically hurried a manner to enable me to supply 
unedited, notwithstanding its importance the deficiency I spec^ therefore, on 
in the history of ardkuteoture I have the subject with diffidence. (For Uterar 
myself exanuned this edifice, but m too tureonthe subject see Appendix, note 10.) 
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these, that the remaining skeleton — it is little else — seems ruder and 
clumsier than might be expected. 

As will be seen from the annexed plan, the church is externally a 
polygon of sixteen sides, and is about 105 ft in diameter ; internally 

eight compound piers support a dome 47 ft. 

§ 6 in in diameter. The height is almost 
exactly equal to the external diameter of 
the building. Internally this height is 
divided into four storeys; the two lower, 
g running over the side-aisles, are covered 
^ with bold intersecting vaults. The third 
S gallery was vaulted with rampant conical 
? vaults, and above that are eight windows 
^ giving light to the central dome. 

I To the west was a bold tower-like 
building, flanked, as is usual in this style, 
by two circular towers containing staircases. 
To the east was a semicircular niche 
containing the altar, which was removed in 
1363, when the present choir was built to 

724 PlattoftheChmchat Alx-Ia- . i i ttt 

Chapeiie. (FromJ vonNoiteu.) There IS a tradition that Otho III. 
100 ft to 1 in 

rebuilt this minster, though it is more 
probable that he built for himseK a tomb-house behind the altar of 
that of his illustrious predecessor, where his bones were laid, and where 
his tomb till lately stood at the spot marked X in the centre of the 
new choir. What the architect seems to have done in the 14th 


724 Plan of tbe Chmcli at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. (From J von Ufolteo.) 
Sode 100 ft to 1 m 


century was to throw the two buildings into one^ retaining the outhne 
of Otho’s tomb-house, which may still be detected in the unusual form 
shown in the plan of the new building. 

The tradition is that this building is a copy of the church of 
San Yitale at Bavenna, and on comparing its plan with that repre- 
sented in Woodcut No. 429, it must be admitted that there is a 
considerable resemblance. But there is a bold originality in the 
Oilman edifice, and a purpose in its design, that would lead us rather 
to consider it as one of a long series of similar buildings which there 
is every reason to believe existed in Germany in that age. At the 
kame time the design of this one was no doubt considerably influenced 
by the knowledge of the Bomano-Byzantine examples of its class which 
its builders had acquired at Borne and Bavenna. Its being designed 
by its founder for his tomb is quite suflicient to account for its circular 
plan— that, as has been frequently remarked, being the form always 
adopted for this purpose. It may be considered to have been also a 
baptistery — ^the coronation of kings in those days being regarded as a 
re-baptism on the entrance of the king upon a new sphere of life. It 
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was in fact a ceremonial church, as distmct in its uses as in its form 
from the basilica, which m Italy usually accompamed the circular 
church , but whether it did so or not in t.bia instance can only be 
ascertained when the spot and its annals are far more carefully 
examined than has hitherto been the case. 

The circular churches at Hymwegen in Brabant and at Mettlach 
near Treves are even less known than this one ; the former was 



725. Church at Njmwegen (From Schayes ) No scale 


apparenxly built in imitation of 
monarch. TVom the half-section, 
it will be seen that it is 
extremely similar to the one 
just described, both in plan and 
elevation, but evidently of a 
somewhat more ifibdern date. 

It wants the fagade which 
usually adorned churches of 
that age; but it seems so 
unaltered from its original 
arrangement that it is well 
worthy of more attention than 
it has hitherto received The 
example at Mettlach (W oodcut ITo. 
the Thurm, was built by Lioffinus, 


Aix-la-Chapelle, and by the same 
half-elevation (Woodcut No. 725),^* 



Scale or Feet 

7250 . The Thunn, lUCettlaoh. 

725a), near Treves, and known as 
a British monk, 987-990. It is 


octagonal in plan, with a triforium gallery, the arches of which are 
carried on richly carved cubical capitals (Woodcut No. 7256). The 


* Taken from Schayes’ ‘Histoire de TArchiteoture en B 0 lgi<iue,’ vol iL p. 18, 
taken by him, I believe, from Lassatilx. 
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building is 32 ft. in diameter and 61 ft. high, there being a third 
storey above the trifonum gallery. 

Ihe same design as that of Nymwegen was repeated in the choir 
of the nuns in the abbey church of Essen 
(c. 950 A.D.), where, however, there is a 
double range of columns in the upper gallery. 

Of the church of Otho the Great at 
Magdeburg we know nothing but from a 
model m stone, about 12 ft. in diameter, still 
existmg in the present cathedral, and 
containing sitting effigies of Otho and his 
English Edith, who were buried in the 
original edifice. The model unfortunately 
was made in the 13th century, when the 
original was burnt down ; and as the artists 
in that day were singularly bad copyists, 
we cannot depend much on the resemblance. 
It appears, however, to have been a polygon 
of sixteen sides externally, hke the two just 
mentioned, and if it is correct to assume, 
as was generally the case, that the choir of 
the present cathedral is built on the founda^ 
7266 OoiumaofTnfoniiMettiach tion of the older church, its dimensions must 
have been nearly similar, or only slightly 
inferior to those of either of the two last-mentioned churches. The 
details of the model belong to the age in which it was made, and not 
to that of the church it was meant to represent. 

At Ottmarsheim, in Alsace, is another example which, both in 
design and dimensions, is a direct copy of the church at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The only difference in plan is that it remains an octagon externally 
as well as internally, and that the gallery arches, instead of being 
filled with a screen of classical pillars borrowed from Italy, are orna- 
mented with shafts supporting eight arches designed for the place. 
There is no tradition which tells us who built this church, nor for 
what purpose it was erected. It is older than that at Nyrnwegen, 
but is certainly a copy of Charlemagne^s church, and apparently not 
very much more modem. 

At the Petersberg, near Halle, is a curious compound example 
shown in the Woodcut No. 726. It is a ruin, but interesting as 
showing another form of circular church, differing from those described 
abov^ more essentially German in design, and less infiuenced by 
classical and Bomauesque forms than they were. It never was or 
could have been vaulted, and it possesses that singular flat tower-like 
frontii^iece so characteristic of the German style, which is found in no 
other country, and whose origin is still to be traced. 
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At Pnlda there is a circular church of a more complicated plan t.>ia.Ti 
this, though it is in fact only an extension of the same design. The 
circular part or choir is in this instance adorned with eight free- 
standing pillars of very classical proportions and design, very gimilai- 
to those of Hildesheim (Woodcut No. 699). There is a gmaJl 



- ■ I 

10 so 80 t40 flO 60 TDi 801b 
726. GhmOh at Petersbeig; 

(From Puttilch ) 



727 Plan ofCShardiatFalda (From 
PntfcndiO Scale 80 ft to 1 ul. 


transeptal entrance on one side of the circle, and apparently a vestry 
to correspond on the other. It is altogether one of the most perfect 
buildings of its class, either in Germany or !Eb:a.nc^ in so far at least as 
its plan is concerned. Its date is probably the beginning of the 11th 
century, but it stands on a circular crypt of still more ancient date.^ 

At Druggelt^ near Soest, there is a small circular church which 
deserves notice for the singularity of its plan. Externally it is a 
polygon of twelve sides. Internally it has four 
circular piers in the centre, two very large and 
strong, two more slender, and around them a circle 
of twelve columns of very attenuated form. As is 
usual in German churches, the door and apse are 
not placed symmetrically as regards each other. 

Its dimensions are small, being only 35 ft. across 
internally. The German architects are not quite 
agreed as to its date ; generally it is said that its 
founder brought the plan from the Holy Land, and built it here early 
in the 12th century in imitation of the Rotunda which the Orusaders 
found on their arrival in Jerusalem. 

Plough it is anticipating to some extent the order of the dates 
of the buildings of Germany, it may be as well to complete here 



728 Plan of Oh'bich at 
Druggelte (From Kugler.) 
Scale 50 ft to 1 In. 


* See paper by Mir. Feiit in the ^ Arohseologioal Journal,’ voL xviii. p. 110. 
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the subject of the circular churches of that country, for after the 
beginning of the 11th century they ceased to be used except in r»re 
and isolated instances. At that date all the barbarian tribes had been 
converted, and the baptism of infants was a far less important 
ceremony than the adnussion of adults into the bosom of the Church, 
and one not requirmg a separate edifice for its celebration, and tombs 
had long since ceased to be objects of ambition among a purely Aryan 
race. At the same tune the immense increase of the ecclesiastical 
orders, and liturgical forms then established, rendered the circular 
form of church inconvenient and inapplicable to the wants of the age. 
The basilica, on the other hand, was equally sacred with the baptis- 
tery, and soon came to be considered equally applicable to the 
entombment of emperors and to other similar purposes. 

The circular church called the Baptistery at Bonn ^Woodcut No. 
729), which was removed only a few years ago, was one of the most 



729. Baptistery at Boniu (From Boisserfie's * Nieder Rhein ') 

interesting specimens of this class of monuments in the age to which it 
belongs. No record of its erection has been preserved, but its style is 
evidently of the 11th century. Excepting that the straight or 
rectangular part is here used as a porch, instead of being inserted 
between the apse and the round church to form a choir, the building 
is almost identical with St. Tomaso in Limine, and other Lombard 
churches of the same age. Both externally and internally it is 
certainly a pleasmg and elegant form of church, though little adapted 
either for the accommodation of a large congregation or to the 
ceremonies of the Mediseval Church. 

There is another small edifice called a Baptistery at Batisbon, 
built in the last years of the 12th century, which shows this form 
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passing rapidly away, and changing into the rectangular. It is in 
reality a square with apses on three sides, ‘and vaulted with an 
octagonal dome As we have just seen, the same arrangement forms 
the prmcipal as well as the most pleasing characteristic of the Cologne 
churches, where on a larger scale it shows capabihties which we cannot 
but regret were never carried to their legitimate termination. The 
present is a singularly pleasmg specimen of the class, though very small. 




^30 The Ifatthlas Chapel at Gobern on the Moselle. 

(From Wiebekmg ) No bcale 

and wanting the nave, the addition of which gives such value to the 
triapsal form at Cologne and shows how gracefully its lines inevitably 
group together. On the spot it is still called the Baptistery ; but the 
correct tradition, I believe, is that it was built for the tomb-house of 
the bishop to whom it owes its erection. 

One more specimen will serve to illustrate nearly all the known 
forms of this class. It is a little chapel at Gobem on the Moselle 
(Woodcut No 730), hexagonal in plan, with an aps^ placed most 
unsymmetrically with reference to the entrance — so at least we should 
consider it ; but the Germans seem alwaj^s to have been of opinion that 
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a side entrance was preferable to one opposite the principal point of 
interest. The details of this chapel are remarkably elegant, and its 
external form is a very favourable specimen of the German style just 
before it was superseded in the beginning of the 13th century by the 
French pointed style. 

There is, besides these, a circular chapel of uncertain date at 
Altenfurt near Nuremberg, and there are many others at Prague and 
in various parts of Germany, but none remarkable either for their 
historical or for their artistic importance. This form went out of use 
before the style we are describing reached its acme ; and it had not 
therefore a fair chance of receiving that elaboration which was necessary 
for the development of its capabilities. 

A little farther on we shall have occasion again to take up the 
subject of circular churches when speaking of those of Scandinavia, 
where the circular form prevailed to a great extent in the early ages 
of Christianity in that country; never, however, as a baptistery or 
a tomb-house, but always as a kirk. It was afterwards introduced 
by the Danes into Norfolk and Suffolk, but there still farther 
modified, becoming only a western round tower, instead of a circular 
nave. 
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As might be expected, the remains of domestic architecture are few 
and insignificant as compared with those of the great monumental 
churches, which in that age were the buildings 'par excellence on which 
the wealth, the talent and the energy of the nation were so profusely 
lavished. 

The earliest building which has been brought to light is certainly 
the portal of the Convent at Lorsch, near Mannheim. It is now used 
as a store and has been a good deal defaced ; but sulficient remains, not 
oxily to show its form, but the character of its details.^ These are so 



tSl. Porch of ConTent at Lorsch. (From Htiller^a * DeokmSleir/ &o.> No scale. 

classical as to justify us in calling the building Bomanesquej and 
if it were not that we have buildings — such for instance as St. Paul- 
Trois-Ohateaux (Woodcut No. 651), which may date in the 10th 
and 11th century — ^we might be inclined to assert most confidently that 
the date cxf this building must approximate nearly to the time of the 
departure of the Bomans. On the other hand, the purd.y classical 
details of sudh buildings as those found in Provence must render us 
3 Consult the Appendix, note 11, 
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cautious in judging of the age of any erection at that early time, from 
the style alone. Ko church in Germany is so classical in its details as 
this, but it will not do to rel} on these alone for evidence of date ; for 
a hundred churches may have been built for one portal like this, and 
though ecclesiastical forms had become sacred, an architect may have 
felt himself justified in resorting to any amount of Paganism in a semi- 
secular buildmg. On the whole there seems little doubt but that this 
porch formed part of the monastic building dedicated in the presence 
of Charlemagne in 774. It may, however, have been erected by an 
Italian architect, and consequently be more classical in its details than 
if the product of some purely Teutonic artist. 

Its dimensions are inconsiderable, being only 31 ft. by 24. It has 
three arches in each face, and above them a series of pilasters 
supporting straight-lined arches — i£ the expression may be used. These 
are interesting, as the same form is currently used in our Saxon 
architecture, but never with such purely classical details as here. It 
is, in fact, only the elegance of these that gives interest to this 
building. 

Nothing now remains of the palaces which Charlemagne built at 
Ingelheim, or at Aix-la-Chapelle, nor of the residences of many of his 
successors, tiU we come to the period of the Hohenstauf ens. Of their 
palaces at Gelnhausen (1170 ad.) and on the Wartburg (1140-1190 
A.D.) enough remains to tell us at least m what style and with what 
degree of taste they were erected, and the remains of the contemporary 
castle of Muenzenburg complete, as far as we can ever now expect it 
to be completed, our knowledge of the subject. 

One of the earliest palaces still existing is that of the Imperial 
Palace at Goslar, founded by Henry III. It has suffered much from 
restorations, but probably retains its original plan, the chief feature 
of which is an immense hall on the upper storey measuring 181 ft. 
long by 62 ft. wide. Another example with similar hall of less size is 
found in the Palace of Dankwarderode, in Brunswick, 1160-70 Of 
the same date is the Palace of Eger, to which Frederic Barbarossa 
added a chapel in two storeys, similar to the double chapel of 
Landsberg, both of which are referred to on page 243. 

Besides these a considerable number of ecclesiastical cloistered 
edifices still remain, and some important dwelling-houses in Cologne 
and elsewhere ; but on the whole our knowledge is somewhat meagre, 
— a circumstance that is much to be lamented, as, from what we do 
find, we cannot fail to form a high idea of the state of the domestic 
building arts at that period. 

What remains of the once splendid palace of Barbarossa at Geln- 
hausen consists first of a chapel very similar to those described in the 
last chapter ; it is architecturally a double chapel, except that the 
lower storey was used the haU of entrance to the palace;, and not 
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732. Arcade of the Palace at QelDhansen (From MSller ) 

deep, a precaution apparently necessary to keep out rain before glass 
came to be generally used. Behind this there seem to have been 
three rooms on each floor ; the largest, or throne-room, being about 
50 ft. square. The principal ai*chitec- 
tural features of what remains are the 
open arcades of the facade, one of which is 
represented in the lasb woodcut (Ko. 732). i 
For elegance of proportion and beauty of 
detail they are unsurpassed by anything 
of the age, and certainly give a very 
high idea of the degree of excellence to 
which architecture and the decorative arts 
had then been carried, and, as will be 
observed, they are purely Romanesque in 
detail, without any trace of the classicality 78$ *) 

of Lorsoh. 

The castle on the Wartburg is historically the most important 
edifice of its class in Germany, and its size and state of preservation 
render it remarkable in an artistic point of view. It was in one of its 
halls that the celebrated contest was held between the sax most eminent 
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poets of Germany in the year 1 206, which, though it nearly ended fatally 
to one of them at least, shows how much importance was attached to 
the profession of hterature at even that early period. Here the sainted 
Elizabeth of Hungary lived with her cruel brother-in-law; here she 
practised those virtues and endured those misfortunes that render her 
name so dear and so familiar to all the races of Germany , and it was 
in this castle that Luther found shelter after leaving the Diet at 



73i View of the Palace on the Wartbnrg. (fVom Puttiich.) 

Worms, and where he resided under the name of Ritter George, till 
happier times enabled him to resume his labours abroad. 

The principal building in the castle where these events took place 
dosely resembles that at Gelnhausen, except that it is larger, being 
130 ft. in length by 50 in width. It is three storeys in height, with- 
out counting the basement, which is added to the height at one end by 
the slope of the ground. 

All along the front of every storey is an open corridor leading to 
the inner rooms, the dimensions of which cannot now be easily ascer- 



THE WARTBURG, NEAR EISENACH, THURINGIA 
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tained, owing to the castle having been always inhabited, and altered 
in modem times to suit the convenience and wants of its recent occu- 
piers. In its details it has hardly the elegance of Gelnhausen, but its 
general appearance is solid and imposing, the whole effect being ob- 
tained by the grouping of the openings, in which respect it resembles 
the older palaces at Venice more than any other buildings of the class. 
It has not perhaps their minute elegance, but it far surpasses them in 
grandeur and in all the elements of true architectural magniffcence. 
It has been recently restored, apparently with considerable judgment, 
and it well deserves the pains bestowed upon it as one of the best 
illustrations of its style still existing in Europe. 

The extensive ruins of the castle on the Munzenberg, which, like 
those of Gelnhausen and Wartburg, belongs to the 13 th century, though 
less important, is hardly less elegant than either. It derives a 
peculiar species of picturesqueness from being built principally of the 
prismatic basalt of the neighbourhood, the crystals being used in their 
natural form, and where these were not available, the stones have 
been rusticated with a boldness that gives great value to the more 
ornamental parts, in themselves objects of considerable beauty. 

INone of these castles have much pretension to interest or magni- 
ffcence as fortifications, — ^a circumstance which gives an idea of more 
peaceful times and more settled security than we could quite expect in 
that age, especially as we find in the period of the pointed siyle so 
many and such splendid fortifications crowning every eminence along 
the banks of the Bhine, and indeed in every corner of the land. These 
last may, in some instances, have been rebuHdings of castles of this 
dat^ but I am not aware of any having been ascertained to be sa 

There is no want of specimens of conventual buildings and cloisters 
in Germany of this age j but every one is singularly deficient both in 
design as a whole and in the elegance of its parts. The beautiful 
arcades of the palaces we have just been describing nowhere reappear 
in conventual buildings. Why this should be so it is difficult to 
understand, but such certainly is the fact. The most elegant that is 
known to exist is probably the cloister to the cathedral at Zurich. It 
is nearly square, from 60 to 70 ft. each way. Every side is divided 
into five bays by piers supporting bold semicircular arches, and these 
are again subdivided into three smaller arches supported by two 
slender pillars. The arrangement will be understood from the wood- 
cut (No. 735). This cloister is superior in design to many in France 
and dbsewhere of the same age j its great beauty consists in the details 
of the capitals and string-coursqs, which are all different, most of them 
with figures singularly well executed, but many merely with conven- 
tional foliage, not unlike the honeysuckle of the Greeks, and not 
unworthy of the comparison as far as the mere design is concerned, 
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though the aKecution is rude. The same is the case with the sculp, 
tures of the portal ^ for though they display even less classical feeling, 
they show an exuberance of fancy and a boldness of handling which 
we miss entirely in the succeeding ages, when the art yielded to make 
way for mere architectural mouldmgs, as if the two could not exist 
together. The example of Greece forbids us to beheve that such is 



735. Cloister at Znrldi (From Ohapaj, * Moyen-Age MonximentaL') 


necessarily the case, but in the Middle Ages it certainly was, that as 
the one advanced nearer to perfection, the other declined in almost an 
equal degree. 

The best (solleotion of examples of German cloisters is found in 
Boisseree^s ^Nieder-Bhein.' But neither those of St. Gereon nor of 
the Apostles, nor St. Pantaleon at Cologne^ merit attention aS'‘vrorks 
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of art, though, they are certainly curious as historical monuments ; and 
the lateral galleries of Sta. Mazda in the Capitol are even inferior in 
design; their resemblance, however, to the style of Ravenna gives 
them some value archasologically. The same remarks apply to the 
cloisters at Heisterbach, and even to the more elegant transitional 
buildings at Altenberg Almost all these examples, nevertheless, 
possess some elegant capitals and some parts worthy of study; but 
they are badly put together and badly used, so that the pleasing effect 
of a cloistered court and conventual buildings is here almost entirely 
lost. The cause of this 
is hard to explain, when 
we see so much beauty 
of design in the build- 
ings to which they are 
generally accompani- 
ments. 

There are several 
dwelling-houses in 
Cologne and elsewhere 
which show how early 
German town-residences 
assume d the tall gabled 
fronts which they re- 
tained to a very late 
period through aU the 
changes which took 
place in the details with 
which they were earned 
out. In the illustra- 
tion (Woodcut No. 736) 
there is little ornament, 
but the forms of the 
windows and the general 

disposition of the parts 
are pleasing and the Pwelling-hotae, Cologae (FromBoisserSe) 

general effect produced certainly satisfactory. The size of the lower 
windows is remarkable for the age, and the details are pure, and are 
executed with a degree of lightness which we are far from considering 
as a general characteristic of so early a style. 

The windows at the back of the house illustrated in Woodcut 
No. 736, are so large, that were it not for the unmistakable character 
of those in front, and of some of its details, we might be inclined to 
suspect that it belonged to a much more modem age. As shown in 
the Woodcut No. 737, the details are as li^t and elegant as anyt hing 
domestio in architecture of the pointed style. 
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There are several minor peculiarities which perhaps it might be 
more regular to mention here, but which it will be more convenient 
to allude to when speaking of the pointed style. One, however, cannot 
thus be passed over — and that is the form which wmdows in churches 

and cloisters were 
beginning to assume 
just before the period 
when the transition to 
the pointed style took 
place. 

Up to that period 
the Germans showed 
no tendency to adopt 
window tracery, in 
the sense in which 
it was afterwards 
understood, nor to 
divide their windows 
into compaii/ments by 
mullions. I do not 
even know of an 
instance in any church 
of the windows being 
so grouped together 
as to suggest such an expedient. All their older windows, on the 
contrary, are simple round-headed openings, with the jambs more or 
less ornamented by nook-shafts and other such expedients. At the 
end of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century they seem to have 
desired to render the openings more ornamental, probably because 
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tracery had to a certadn extent been adopted in France and the 
Netherlands at that period. They did this first by foiling circles 
and semicircles ; the former a pleasing, the latter a very unpleasing, 
form of window, but not so bad as the three-quarter windows— 
if I may so call them — ^used in the church of Sion at Cologne 
(Woodcut No. 738) and elsewhere: these^ however, are hardly so 
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objectionable as the fantastic shapes they sometimes assumed, as in the 
examples (Woodcut No. 739), taken from St. Quirinus at Neuss. Many 
others might be quoted, the forms of which are constructively bad 
without being redeemed by an elegance of outline that sometimes 
enables us to overlook their other faults. The more fantastic of these, 
it is true, were seldom glazed, but were mere openings in towers or 
into roofs. These windows are also generally found in transition 
specimens, in which men try experiments before settling down to a 
new course of design. Notwithstanding this, they are very objection- 
able, and are the one thing that shakes that confidence which might 
otherwise be felt m the power of the old German style to have perfected 
itself without foreign aid. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

POINTED STYLE IN GEEMANY. 

OONTBNTS. 

History of style— -St Gereon, Cologne — Ohurohes at Gelnhansen— Marburg — 
Cologne Cathedral— Freiburg — Strasburg — St Stephen’s, Vienna — Nuremberg 
— ^Muhlhausen — ^Erfurt 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat — ^what has been already perhaps 
sufficiently insisted upon — that the Germans borrowed their pointed 
style from the French at a period when it had attained its highest 
degree of perfection in the latter country. At all events, we have 
already seen that the jiointed style was commonly used in France in 
the first half of the 12th century, and that it was nearly perfect in all 
essential parts before the year 1200 , whereas, though there may be 
here and there a solitary instance of a pointed arch in Germany (though 
I know of none) before the last-named date, there is certainly no church 
or building erected in the pointed Gothic style the date of which is 
anterior to the first years of the 13th century. Even then it was 
timidly and reluctantly adopted, and not at first as a new style, but 
rather as a modification to be employed in conjunction with old forms. 

This is very apparent in the polygonal part of the church of St. 
G^ereon at Cologne (Woodcuts Kos. 740 and 741), commenced in the 
first year of the 13th century, and vaulted about the year 1212 ^ The 
plan of the building is eminently German, being in fact a circular nave, 
as contradistinguished from the French chevet, and is a fine bold 
attempt at a domical building, of which it is among the last examples. 
In plan it is an irregular decagon, 55 ft. wide over all, north and south, 
and 66 ft. in the direction of the axis of the church. ISTotwithstanding 
the use of the x>ointed arch, the details of the building are as unlike the 
contemporary style of France as is the plan ; and are, in fact, nearly a 
century behind French examples in the employment of all those expo 
dients which give character and meaning to the true pointed style. 

Another church in the same city, St Cunibert, is a still more 
striking example of this. Commenced in the first decade of the 13th 


^ Boissez^e, * Nleder-Bbein,’ p. 86 
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century, and dedicated in 1248, tlie very year in which it is said the 
foundation-stones of the cathedral were laid, it still retains nearly all 
the features of the old German style, and though pointed arches are 
introduced, and even tracery to a limited extent, it is still very far 



740. Section of St Gere jh, Cologne. (From Boisserae, * Nieder Rhein.* Scale 50 ft to 1 in. 
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removed from being what can be considered an example of the new 
style. 

More advanced than either of these is the choir of the cathedral of 
Magdeburg, said to have been commenced in 1208, and dedicated in 
1254. This was built, as before mentioned, to supply the place of the 
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old circular sepulchral church of Otho and his English queen Edith. 
Hence it naturally took the French chevet form, of which it is, 
probably, the earhest example in Germany, and which it copies rudely 
and imperfectly in its details. It possesses the polygonal plan, the 
graduated buttresses, the decorative shafts, and other peculiarities of 
the French style, and, if found in that country, would be classed as 
of about the same age as St Denis The upper part of the choir and 
the nave are of very much later date, and will be mentioned here- 


after. 

A more interesting example of transition than this is the church at 

Gelnhausen, unfortunately not of 
well-known date, but apparently 
built in the middle of the 13th 
century, though the choir, it is 
said, was not finished till 1370. 
Its interest lies in its originality, 
for though the pointed arch is 
adopted, it is in a manner very 
different frpm that followed by 
the French, and as if the 
architects were determined to 
retain a style of their own. In 
general design its outline is very 
like that of the church at Sinzig 
(Woodcut NTo. 713). In it 
attempts are even made to copy 
its apsidal galleries, but their 
purpose is misunderstood, and 
pillars are placed in front of 
windows, — a blunder afterwards 
carried, at Strasburg and dse 
-n. ^ , where, to a far more fatal extent. 

Taken altogether, the style here 
exhibited is light and graceful; but it neither has the stability of 
the old round-arched Gothic, nor the capabilities of the French 
pointed style. The liebfrauen church attached to the cathedral 
at Treves is another of the anomalous churches of this age (1227 
to 1243) : its plan has already been given (Woodcut NTo. 696), and 
was probably suggested by the form of the old circular building 
which it supplanted. Perhaps from its proximity to France it 
shows a more complete Gothic style than either of those already 
mentioned ; still the circular arch continually recurs in doorways 
and windows, and altogether the uses of the pointed forms and the 
general arrangement of parts and details caimot be said to be well 
understood. There is, however, a novelty, truly German in its plan 
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and a simplicity about its arrangement, vhicb make it the most 


pleasing specimen of the age, and standing 
on the foundation of the old church of Sta. 
Helena, and grouped with the Dorn or 
cathedral, it yields in interest to few 
churches in Germany. 

From these we may pass at once to 
two churches of well-authenticated date, 
and slightly French in style. The first, 
that of St. Elizabeth at Marburg, whose 
name has been already mentioned (p. 25S) 
as adding interest and sanctity to the old 
castle on the YTartburg. Four years after 
her death she was canonised, and in the 
same year, 1235, the foundation was laid 
of this beautiful church, which was com- 
pleted and dedicated forty-eight years 
afterwards, viz , in 1283. 

It is a small church, being only 208 ft. 



743. Plan of tlie CIiiiTVli at Marlmig. 
(Prom Moller'a * Bentondler.*) 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


in length by 69 in width internally, and though the details are all of 



Section of Ohnioh at Marburg* Scale 66 ft. to I In. 
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good early Erench style, it still exhibits several Germanisms^ being 
triapsal in plan, and the three aisles being of the same height. The 
latter must be considered as a serious defect, for besides the absence 
of contrast, either the narrow side-aisles appear too tall or the central 
one too low. This has also caused the defect of two storeys of 
windows being placed throughout in one height of wall, and without 
even a gallery to give meaning to such an arrangement. No French 
architect ever fell into such a mistake, and it shows how little the 
builders who could not avoid such a solecism understood the spirit of 
the style they were copying. The west front with its two spires is 
somewhat later m date, but of elegant design, and is pleasingly 

proportioned to the body of the church, 
which is rarely the case in Germany. 

The other church is that at Altenberg, 
not far from Cologne, on the opposite side 
of the river Rhine. The foundation- 
stone was laid in 1255, and the chapels 
round the choir completed within a few 
years of that time, but the works were 
then interrupted, and the greater part 
of the church not built till the succeedmg 
century. Like all the early churches of 
the Cistercian Order it is without towers, 
and is extremely simple in its outline and 
decorations. It is, in fact, almost a 
copy of the abbey of Pontigny (Woodcut 
No. 643), which was built fully a century 
earlier, and though it does show some 
advance in style in the introduction of 
t 46 . Plan of Church at Aiteaijerg tracerv into the windows and more 

Scale 100 fiL to 1 In. 

variety of outline externally, it is 
remarkable how httle progress it evinces in the older parts. In the 
subsequent erection there are some noble windows jelled with tracery 
of the very best class, which render this church the best counterpart 
Germany can produce of our Tintem Abbey, which it resembles in 
many respects. Indeed, taken altogether, this is perhaps the most 
satisfactory church of its age and style in Germany, and in the 
erection erf which the fewest faults have been committed. It was 
rescued from ruin by Frederick William IV. of Prussia, but its 
extensive conventual buildings have been destroyed by fire. 

These examples bring us to the great typical cathedral of Germany, 
that of Cologne, which is certainly one of the noblest temples ever 
erected by man in honour of his Creator. In this respect Germany has 
been more fortunate than either France or Ungland ; for though in the 
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number of edifices' in the pointed style and in beauty of design these 
countries are far superior, Germany alone possesses one pre-eminent 
example in which all the beauties of its style are united. 

Generally speaking, it is assumed that the building we now see is 
that commenced by Conrad von Hochstetten in the year 1248, but 
more recent researches have proved that what he did was to rebuild 
or restore the double-apse cathedral of earlier date. The examples just 


quoted, however, were 
no other proof available, 
are sufficient to show 
that the Gothic style 
was hardly then intro- 
duced into Germany, 
and but very little 
understood when prac- 
tised. It seems that 
the present building 
was begun about the 
year 1270-1276, and 
that the choir was com- 
pleted in all essentials 
as we now find it by 
the year 1322.^ Had 
the nave been completed 
at the same rate of 
progress, it would have 
shown a wide deviation 
of style, and the western 
front, instead of beiog 
erected according to the 
beautiful design pre- 
served to us, would 
have been covered with 
stump tracery, and 
other vagaries of the 
late German school, all 
of which are even now 



746 Flan of Catliedral at ColoRse. CFnm Bouaereei.^ 
Scale 100 French ft. to 1 in. 


observable in the part of the north-west tower actually erected. As 


the church is now complete according to the original design, one of its 


^ The best of the argnments on * There is a slight error in the scale 
this question will be found in the oontio- of this plan, the artist in reducing it 
ver y carried on by F. de Vemeilh, the having used the scale ot«Frenoh instead 
Baron de Bosier, and M Boissex^, in of English feet It ong^t to be l-16th 
Didion’s ^Annales Aroh^logiqueSj’voL larger, 
yii. etoeg. 
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principal beauties is the uniformity of style that reigns throughout, 
contrasting strongly as it does with the greater number of Northern 
cathedrals, whose erection spreads over centuries. In dimensions it is 
the largest cathedral of Northern Europe j its extreme length being 
468, its extreme breadth 275, and its superficies 91,464 ft., which is 
20,000 ft. more than are covered by Amiens, and one-fourth more than 
ATniftna was originally designed to cover. On comparing the eastern 
halves of these two from the centre of the intersection of the transept, 
it will be found that Cologne is an exact copy of the French cathedral, 
not only in general arrangement, but also in dimensions, the only 
diJTerence being a few feet of extra length in the choir at Cologne, 
which is more than made up at Amiens by the projection of the Lady 
Chapel. The nave, too* at Cologne is one bay less in length. On the 
other hand, the German building exceeds the French by one additional 
bay in each transept, the two extra aisles in the nave, and the 
enormous substructures of the western towers. AJd these are decided 
faults of design into which no French architect would have fallen. 

Looking at Cologne in any light, no one can fail to perceive that 
its principal defect is its relative shortness. If this was unavoidable 
at least the transept should have 'been omitted altogether, as at 
Bourges, or kept within the line of the walls, as at Paris, Rheims, and 
elsewhere. It is true, our long low English cathedrals require bold 
projecting transepts to reheve their monotony , but at Cologne their 
projection detracts both internally and externally from the requisite 
appearance of length. Indeed, this seems to have been suspected at 
the time, as the fa 9 ades of the transepts were the least finished parts 
of the building when it was left, and the modem restorers would have 
done well i£ they had profited by the hesitation of their predecessors, 
and omitted an expensive and detrimental addition. 

Another defect before alluded to is the double aisles of the nave. 
It is true these are found at Paris, but they were an early experiment. 
At Bourges the fault is avoided by the aisles being of different heights , 
but in none of the best examples, such as Rheims, Chartres, or Amiens, 
would the architects have been guilty of dispersing their effects or 
destroying their perspectives as is done at Cologne, and now that the 
whole of the interior is finished these defects of proportion are become 
more apparent than they were before. The clear width of the nave is 
41 ft. 6 inches between the piers, its height 165 ft., or nearly ‘'Dur times 
the width — a proportion altogether intolerable in architectTi • And 
^bis defect is made even more apparent here by the aisles being 
together equal in width to the nave, while they are only 60 ft. in 
height. Besides the defect of artistic disproportion, this exaggerated 
height of the interior has the further disadvantage of dwarfing to a 
painful extent the human beings who frequent it. Even the rgeous 
ceremonial of the Catholic Church and their most crowded projessions 
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lose all their effect by comparison with the building in which they are 
performed. Were a regiment of life Guards on horseback to ride 
down the central aisle at Cologne, they would be converted into 
pigmies by the 148 ft. of height above them. Lateral spaciousness 
has not the same dwarfing efiect ; when all are standing on the same 
floor, distance does not diminish in a building more than in the open 
air, and with that effect we are familiar, but great height in a room is 
unusual, and in proportion as it affects the mind with awe or astonish- 
ment does it diminish the appearance of those objects with which we 
are familiar. Perhaps, however, the most striking defect of the 
internal design is the want of repose or subordination of parts : 50 
pillars practically identical in design, and spaced nearly equally over 
the floor, and beyond them everywhere a wall of glass. If the four 
central piers had been wider spaced, or of double the section they now 
are, or had there been any plam wall or any lateral chapels anywhere, 
it would have been better Notwithstanding all these defects, it is a 
glorious temple; but so mathematically perfect, that not one little 
comer is left for poetry, and it is consequently felt to be infinitely less 
interesting than many buildings of far less pretensions. 

Externally the proportions are as mistaken, if not more so than 
those of the interior ; the mass and enormous height of the western 
towers (actually greater than the whole length of the building), now 
that they are completed, have given to the whole cathedral a look of 
shortness which nothing can redeem. With such a ground-plan a true 
architect would have reduced their mass one-half, and their height by 
one-third at least. ^ 

Besides its great size, the cathedral of Cologne has the advantage of 
having been designed at exactly the best age, while, as before re- 
marked, the cathedrals of Rheims and Paris were a little too early, St. 
Ouen’s too late. The choir of Cologne, which we have seen to be of 
almost identical dimensions with that of Amiens, excels its French 
rival internally by its glazed triforium, the exquisite tracery of the 
window^ the general beauty of the details, and a slightly better 
proportion between the height of the aisles and clerestory. But this 
advantage is lost externally by the forest of exaggerated pinnacles 
which crowd round the upper part of the building, not only in singular 
discord with the plainness of the lower storey, but hiding and con- 
fusing the perspective of the clerestory, in a manner as objectionable 
in a constructive point of view as it is to the eye of an artist. 
Decorated construction is, no doubt, the great secret of true archi- 
tecture ; but like other good things, this may be overdone. One-half 
of the abutting TYiftana here employed might have been dispensed with, 
and the other half disposed so simply as to do the work without the 

1 Within the last few years also the bo that it has now the appearance of an 
cathedral han been isolated on all side^ overgrown monster — E d. 
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confusion produced. When we turn to the interior to see what the 
vault is, which this mass of abutments is provided to support, we fiTtd 
it with all the defects of French vaulting — ^the ribs few and weak, the 
ridge undulating, the surfaces twisted, and the general effect poor and 
feeble as compared "with the gorgeous walls that support it. Weiy 
judicious painting might remedy thi^ to some eictent ; but as it now 
stands the effect is most unpleasing. 

The noblest as well as the most original part of the design of t-hia 
cathedral is the western fagade (Woodcut No 747). As now com- 
pleted, it rises to the height of 510 ft. This front, considered as an 
indepemlent feature, without reference to its position, is a very grand 
conception. It equals in magnificence those designed for Strasburg 
and Louvain, and surpasses both in purity and elegance, though it is 
very questionable if the open work of the spires is not carried to far 
too great an extent, and even the lower part designed far too much by 
rule. M. Boisser4e says, ‘‘the square and the triangle here reign 
supreme , ” and this is certainly the case : every part is designed with 
the scale and the compasses, and with a mathematical precision perfectly 
astonishing : but we miss all the fanciful beauty of the more irregular 
French and English examples The storeyed porches of Kheims, 
Chartres, and Wells comprise far more poetry within their limited 
dimensions than is spread over the whole surface of this gigantic 
frontispiece. Cologne is a noble conception of a mason, but these were 
the works of artists in the highest sense of the word. 

It is certainly to be regretted that there is no contemporary 
French example to compare with Cologne so that we might have 
been enabled to bring this to a clearer test than words can do. St. 
Ouen’s comes nearest to it in age and styl^ but it is so very much 
smaller as hardly to admit of comparison ; for though the length of 
the two churches is nearly identical, the one covers 91,000 square 
feet, the other little more than half that, or only 47,000. Yet so 
judicious is the disposition of the smaller church, and so exquisite 
its proportions, that notwithstandmg the late age of its nave, and 
the inappropriateness of its modem front, it is internally a more 
beautiful and almost as imposing a church as that of Cologne^ and 
externally a far more pleasing study as a work of art. Had Marc 
d' Argent commenced his building at the same time as the builder of 
Cologne, and seen it completed, or had he left his design for it prior 
to 1322, even with its smaller dimensions, it would have been by far 
the nobler work of art of the two. These, however, are after all hut 
vain q>eculations. We find in Cologne the finest specimen of masonry 
attempted in the Middle Ages ; and notwithstanding its defects, we 
now see in the completed design a really beautiful and noble buildings 
worthy of its builders and of the religion to which it is dedicated. 

At Freiburg, in the Breisgau^ there is a contemporary examploi 
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coiKUiienced in 1283, and finished in 1330. This fina spire is identical 
in style with the Cologne examples, and perhaps on the whole even 
better, certainly purer and simpler both in outline and detail, though 
it is not clear that the richer ornament of Cologne would not be more 
in accordance with this description of lace-work. 

The total height of the spire at Fi-eiburg is 385 ft, from the ground, 
and is divided into three parts. The lower portion is a square, plain 
and simple in its details, with bold prominent buttresses, and con- 
taining a very handsome porch. The second is an octagon of eluant 
design, with four triangular pinnacles or spirelets at the angles, which 
break most happily the change of outline, and out of this rises, some- 
what abruptly, the spire, 155 ft. in height. An En gliah architect 
would have placed eight bolder pinnacles at its base ,* a French one 
woidd have used a gallery, or taken some means to prevent the cone 
from merely resting on the octagon This junction between the two 
is poor and badly managed , but after all, the question is, whether 
the open spire is not a mistake, which even the beauty of detail 
found here cannot altogether redeeuL It is not sufiicient to say it 
is wrong, because a spire is and ought to be a roof, and this is not. 
It is true a spire was originally a roof, and still retains the place of 
one, and should consequently suggest the idea; but this is not abso- 
lutely indispensable ; and if the tower be insufficient to support the 
apparent weight of a solid spire, or for any such reason, the deviation 
would be excusable, but such is not the case here, nor at Cologne. 

Indeed, it seems that the whole is only another exemplification of 
the ruling idea of the German masons, an excessive love of tours de 
force, and an inordinate desire to do clever things in stone^ which 
soon led them into all the vagaries of their after Gothic ; here it is 
comparatively inofiensive, though I still feel convinced that if one- 
half the openings of the tracery were filled up, or only a central 
trefoil or quatrefoil left open in each division, the effect would bo far 
more pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the i^ires that fiank the transept)^ the open work is wholly 
unobjectionable, owing to the smallness of the scale ; but in the main 
and principal feature of the building the case is very different : dignity 
and majesty are there required ; and the flimsiness, as it might almost 
be called, of the open work, goes far to destroy this. 

The nave of this church is a fair specimen of the Gennan Gk>thic 
of the ag^ being contemporary with the spire, or perhaps of a little 
earlier date ; but the want of the triforium internally, and the conse- 
quent heavy mass of plain wall over the pier-arches, give it a poor and 
weak appearance. The choir, a work of the 15th century, runs into 
all the extravagance of the later German styl^ its only merits being 
its size and lightness. 

Of the other open-work spires of Germany, one of the most beau- 
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Be this as it may, the details are pure and beautiful, and the 
design of singular boldness. The central aisle is 55 ft. wide from 
centre to centre of the piers, and the side aisles 33 ft. wide, while the 
corresponding dimensions at Cologne are only 49 ft. and 25 ft. respec- 
tively. Notwithstanding this, the vault at Strasburg is only 101 ft. in 
height against 155 ft. at Cologne. The consequence is, that measured 
from centre to centre the central aisle at Cologne is more than three 
times as high as it is wide, while at Strasburg it is less than twice. 
The whole width of the more northern example is practically equal to 
the height — at Strasburg it is one-fifth less ; but the one having only 
three aisles, while the other has five, makes all these discrepancies still 
more apparent. Had the architect at Cologne, instead of introducing 
an external aisle, only increased the dimensions of Strasburg by one- 
fifth, retaining all its proportions, he would both externally and 
internally have produced the noblest building of the Middle Ages. As 
it is, the smaller nave of Strasburg is infinitely superior in proportion 
and apparent dimensions to that of the larger building. 

This comparative lowness of the nave at Strasburg is greatly in its 
favour, as the length, which is only 250 ft., is made the most of, and 
the shortness of the cathedral is not perceived. 

It does not appear that Erwin von Steinbach had anything to do 
with this part of the structure, beyond repairing the vault when 
damaged by fire in 1298, at which time he also introduced some new 
features of no great importance, but sufficient in some degree to confuse 
the chronology. What he really did, was to commence^ the western 
fa 9 ade, of which he laid the foundation in 1277, and superintended the 
erection till his death, 41 years afterwards, when he was succeeded by 
his sons, who carried it up to the platform in 1365. 

The Germans, however, wishing to find a name to place in their 
Walhalla, and mistaking entirely the system on which buildmgs were 
carried out in the Middle Ages, had tried to exalt Erwin into a genius 
of the highest order, ascribing to him not only the nav^ but also the 
design of the spire as it now stands. If he had anything to do with 
the former, he must have been promoted' at a singularly early age to 
the rank of master-mason, and have been a most wonderfully old man 
at the time of his death ; and if he designed the spire, he must have 
had a strangely prophetic spirit to foresee forms and details that were 
not*invented till a century after his death ! The fact is, Erwin did no 
more than every master-mason of his age could do. There is no novelty 
or invention in his design, and only those mistakes and errors which all 
Germans fell into when working in pointed Gothic. In the first plac^ 
the i^ade is much too large for the church, which it crushes and hides ; 
and instead of using the resources of his art to conceal this defect, he 
made the vault of the ante-chapel equal in height to that of Cologne, 
the result being that the centre of the great western rose-window is 
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just as higli as the apex of the vault of the nave. It is true it can be 
seen in perspective from the floor of the church, but the arrangement 
appears to have been expressly designed to make the church look low 
and out of proportion. 

The spiral staircases at the angles of the spire are marvels of work- 
manship, and the whole is well calculated to excite the wonder of the 
vulgar, though it must be condenmed by the man of taste as very 
inferior in every respect to the purer designs of an earlier age. 

It is not known whether the original design comprised two towers, 
like those of the great French cathedrals, or was intended to terminate 
with a flat screen-like fa 9 ade. Probably the latter was the case, as 
mass, and not proportion, seems to have been this architect’s idea of 
magniflcence. 

The spire that now crowns this front, rising to a height of 468 ft. 
from the ground, was not finished till 1439, and betrays all the faults 
of its age. The octagonal part is tall and weak in outline, the spire 
ungraceful in form and covered with an unmeaning and constructively 
useless system of tracery. 

Besides the fault of proportion for which the design of Erwin is 
clearly blamable, all his work betrays the want of artistic feeling which 
is characteristic of the German mason. Every detail of the lower part 
of the front is wire-drawn and attenuated. The defect of putting a 
second line of unsymmetrical tracery in front of windows, the first 
trace of which was remarked upon in speaking of Gelnhausen, is here 
carried to a painful extent. The long stone bars which protect and 
hide the windows are admirable specimens of masonry, but they are no 
more beauties than those which protect our kitchen windows in modem 
times. The spreading the tracery of the windows over the neighbouring 
walls, so as to make it look large and uniform, is another solecism 
found both here and at Cologne, utterly unworthy of the art, and not 
found in, 1 believe, a single instance in France and England, where the 
siyle was so much better understood than in Germany. 

Altogether the fagade of the cathedral at Strasburg is imposing 
from its mass, and fascinating irom its richness ; but there is no 
building in either France or England where such great advantages 
have been thrown away in so reckless a manner and by so unintelligent 
a hand. 

The cathedral at Batisbon is a far more satisfactory specimen of 
German art than that of Strasburg. It is a smidl building, only 
272 ft. in length, and 114 in breadth internally, and covering about 
32,000 sq. ft. It was commenced in the year 1275 ; the works were 
continued for more than two centuries, and at last abandoned before 
the completion of the churdb. 

As will be seen from the plan (Woodcut Ho. 751), it is much more 
German than French m its arrangements, having three apses instead 
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of a chevet. The side-aisles are wide in proportion to the central one, 
the transept subdued, and altogether it is more like the old round-arched 
Gothic basilica than the French church. It has two storeys of windows 

in the apse, as at Marburg, where the 
arrangement is unmeaning and offensive, 
while here the nave has side-aisles and a 
clerestory thus the upper windows of the 
apse are a continuation of the clerestory 
windows of the nave, and the effect is not 
unpleasing. The details of this church are 
singularly pleasing and elegant through- 
out, and produce on the whole a harmony 
not commonly, met with in German 
churches of this age and style. 

If size were any real test of beauty, 
the minster at Ulm ought to be one of 
the finest in Germany, being just twice 
as large as that at Ratisbon, covering 
63,800 ft So far also as constructive 
merit is concerned, it is perhaps the best , 
for though I have no plan I can quite 
rely upon, I beheve that not more than 
one-fifteenth of the area is occupied by 
the supports , nor is this church surpassed 
by many in sharp and clever mechanical execution of the details. 
With all this it would be difficult to find a colder and more unimpres- 
sive design than is here carried out , both internally and externally, it 
is the work of a very clever mason, but of a singularly bad artist. 
The freemasons had, when it was founded (1377), got possession of the 
art in Germany j and here they carried their system to its acme, and 
with a result which every one with the smallest appreciation of art 
can perceive at once. It is said that, in the original design, the outer 
range of pillars, dividing the side-aisle into two, was to have been 
omitted, which would have made it even worse than it is. Its one 
western tower, now that it is completed, is perhaps more beautiful 
than that at Strasburg ; and, besides, being actually higher (529 ft ), 
appears taller from standing alone Its form, too, is more pleasing ; 
and, though its details are far more suited for execution in cckst iron 
than in stone, rivals, and perhaps even surpasses, those at Antwerp or 
Mechlin. 

St. Stephen’s of Vienna (Woodcut No. 752), ranks fourth or fifth 
among the great churches of Germany, both for size and richness 
of decoration. Its length, internally, is 337 ft., its width 115, and 
it covers about 52,000 square ft. It is situated too near the eastern 
edge of the province for us to expect anything very pure or perfect as 
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an. example of Gothic art, and it certainly sins against every canon 
that a purist would enact. The three aisles are nearly equal in width 
and height, — there is no clerestory — ^no triforium. There are two 
very tall windows in each bay The pillars are covered with sculpture, 
more remarkable for its richness than its appropriateness, and the 
tracery of the vaults is very defective. Yet, with all these faults, 
and many more, no one with a trace of poetry in his composition 
can stand under the great cavernous western porch and not feel that 
he has before him one of the most beautiful and impressive buildings 
in Europe. A good deal of this may be owing to the colour. The 
time-stain in the nave is untouched, the painted glass perfect, and 
the whole has a venerable look, now too rare The choir is being 
smartened up, and its poetry is gone. Meanwhile, no building can 
stand in more absolute contrast with the cathedral at Cologne than 
this one at Vienna. The former fails because it is so coldly perfect 
that it interests no one ; this impresses, though offending against all 
rules, because it was designed by a poet. We feel as if the Rhenish 
architect would certainly have been Senior Wrangler at Cambridge 
had he tried, but that his Danubian brother was fit to be Laureate 
at any court in Germany. 

It is the same with the exterior. The one great roof running over 
the three aisles, and covering all up like an extinguisher, ought to be 
abominable, but it gives a character to the whole that one would be 
sorry to miss, and is not out of harmony with the exceptional character 
of the whole building. The great glory of this church consists in its 
two spires, one of which is finished, the other only carried up to about 
one-third of its intended height. Their position is unfortunate, as they 
are placed where the transepts should be, so that they neither form a 
fagade nor dignify the sanctuary ; they occupy, in fact, the position of 
the lateral entrances whicli the Germans were so fond of, and are the 
principal portals of the building. In itself, however, the finished spire 
is the richest, and, excepting that at Freiburg, perhaps the most 
beautiful of all those in Germany. Its total height, exclusive of the 
eagle, is 441 ft., rising from a base about 64 ft. square, gradually sloping 
from the ground to the summit, where it forms a cone of the unpre- 
cedently small angle of little more than 9 degrees. The transition from 
the square base to an octagonal cone is so gradual and so concealed by 
ornament, that it is dif6cult to say where the tower ends and the spire 
begins. This gives a confusion €uid weakness to the design by no 
means pleasing. Indeed the whole may be taken as an exemplification 
of all the German principles of design carried to excess, rather than as 
a perfect example of what such an object should be. It deserves to be 
remarked that there is no open work in the spir^ though, from its own 
tenuity and the richness of the tower, there is no example where it 
would have been less objectionable. 
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Had the architects of Eastern Germany continued to practise the 
style a little longer before the introduction of the Renaissance art, it 
is probable they would have gone further 
from the French forms than they did even in 
St. Stephen’s Among the novelties they did 
employ, one of the most remarkable was the 
invention of flat-roofed choirs. The plan of 
the Franciscan church at Salzburg (Woodcut 
No. 753) will explain what is meant by this.^ 

The nave of the church is a very beautiful 
example of the round-arched style, so pure 
and elegant in its details as to betray its 
proximity to Italy, and without a trace of 
pointed architecture, though dating as late as 
1230-1260. In the year 1470 it was deter- 
mined to rebuild the choir. In France this 
would have been effected by an extended 
range of chapels round a chevet; in E-nglft-nd 753. PianofthePrandscaa 
by several bays added to the length. In 

Germany they did better : they placed five slender piers on the floor : 
these, though 70 ft. in height, are less than 4 ft. in diameter, yet they 
appear sufiSLcient for the task they have to perform, while their slender- 
ness prevents them from interrupting the view in any direction. 
From these rose a vault, extending on the same level from wall to wall 
with a tree-like growth, from each of these pillars — ^without any ex- 
ertion or constructive difficulty; the choir thus forms a hall 66 ft. 
wide by 160 in length, exclusive of the side-chapels which surround it 
in two storeys. A dome in that position might have been more 
sublime ; but passing through the confined vestibule of the nave the 
expansion into the light and airy choir produces one of the most 
magical effects to be found in any church in Europe. The details of 
the vault, as is only too usual at that age, are not constructively 
correct ; but if this design had been carried out with English fan- 
tracery nothing could well be more beautifuL In plan and dimensiozis 
this choir very nearly resembles Henry VH.’s Chapel at Westminster ; 
but in design the German surpasses the English example to a greater 
extent than it falls short of it in beauty of detaiL 

St. Lawrence’s Church at Nuremberg is a larger and better known 
example of the same class of design. It was commenced in 1275, and 
finished after 202 years’ labour. The style of this church is conse- 
quently much more uniform ; and though not large, being only 300 ft. 
long by 100 in width, its proportions are so good that it is a very 

' Frcmi the * Jahrbnoh der Central Oominisaion znr Erhaltimg der Baudenkmale, 
Yol. ii. p. 37. 
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beautiful and impressive example of the style. It is a little too late 
m its details, but beautiful in its arrangements. The view, standing 
by the pulpit and looking towards the east, is 
as poetic as that of St. Stephen’s, and as 
spacious as at Salzburg. The two rows of 
windows round the apse are a defect that 
might easily have been avoided, but which 
the beauty of the painted glass goes far to 
redeem. 

Externally, the western front, though on 
a small scale, only 250 ft. in height, is better 
proportioned and more pleasing in its detail 
than almost any other double-gpire facade in 
Germany that can be named. The real defect 
of the exterior is the overwhelming roof of 
the nave and the want of external buttresses, 
which, with bold pinnacles, would have gone 
far to correct its heaviness. 

St. Sebald’s Church at Nuremberg seems 
originally to have been a chevet turned the 
wrong way, to the eastern end of which a 
choir of somewhat exaggerated dimensions was 
added at a later age (1303-1377). This choir 
was not only placed unsymmetrically as regards 
the axis of the older part, bub also as regards its own parts. It is, 
however, lofty and airy, with the same arrangement as to vaulting as 

the two last examples, but, being lighted 
by a single row of tall windows, it avoids 
the defect of the two-storeyed arrange- 
ment. These windows are 50 ft. high, 
and barely 8 ft. in width, which is far 
too narrow in proportion. Their muUions 
are nearly 40 ft, in height ; and, thou^ 
triumphs of German masonic skill, are 
most unpleasing features of architectural 
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Plan of St Lawrence's 
GbuTLb, ISTuremberg 



When the Germans had once mastered 
this invention in vaulting they applied it 
wherever an opportunity presented itseli^ 
and in one instance at least, to a £ve- 
aisled basilica. It is true the church of 
St, Barbara at Kuttenberg,^ in Bohemia, 
is only a fragment, but it is a very remarkable one. The building 


755. Plan of the Chnrch at Kuttenbei^, 
taken ahove the roof of the aisles. 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


See * Mittelalterhohe Ennstd^ikmale Osiereidhs,’ vol L p. 171. 
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was apparently commenced about the year 1358, and completed, as far 
as we now see it, in 1548. Its dimensions are smaller than those of 
Cologne, being only 126 ft. across its five aisles instead of 150 j but 
its great pecuHanty is that the roof of the first aisle next the central 
one on each side is converted into a great gallery, as shown in the 
section (Woodcut No. 756), and the vault carried flat above the 



T56. Secaon of the Ghnroh of St. Barbara, Xattenberg. Scale 50 ft to I in. 

three. To a certain extent this prevents the clerestory windows from 
being so easily seen from all parts of the floor of the church, but when 
seen it is at a better angle ; and, altogether, a play of light and shade 
and a poetry of effect is introduced which more than compensates for 
f.bia The double apse may be the most characteristic feature of 
German Mediaeval churches, but this seems to be the highest and most 
poetic of their inventions. 

The church of St. Yeit at Prague is very similar to that at 
Huttenberg. It was commenced about the year 1346, and, Hke it, 
was meant to imitate and rival Cologne. Its proportions, ho'v^ever, 
are better, being only 105 ft. high, internally, with a width of 130 ft., 
but its details, as might be expected from its date, are very far inferior ' 
to those of its northern rival. like Kuttenberg, it is now only a 
choir — a fragment of what was intended ; and it neither possesses the 
poetry of its Bohemian rival, nor the perfect masonry of Cologne, and 
•perhaps more resembles Beauvsds lhan any other church of its age. 

La Bavaria there are several churches erected later in the styl^ 
'which, in li^te of many defects of detail, are still very imposing 
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edifices. The cathedral at Munich is a well-known example of this 
style, but a better specimen is the St Martin’s church at Landshut 
(1404). As in almost all these examples, the three aisles are the same 
height, and outside are covered by one gigantic roof. Internally this 
gives great spaciousness, but externally the exaggerated height of the 
windows and the size of the roof are great defects. The most 
beautiful feature at Landshut is the spire, which rises to the height of 
425 ft., and is as •gracefully and appropriately designed as any other 
which has been completed in Germany of its age. Though not so rich 
as St. Stephen's at Vienna, it has not its confusion of outline, and 
also avoids the somewhat ambiguous beauties of the open-work spires 
so frequent in this country 

In adopting the pomted-arched style, the Germans generally aban- 
doned their favourite double-apse arrangement; and though they 
seldom adopted the whole of the chevet, preferring their own simple 
apse to it, it seems to have been only, or at least generally, where an 
old round Gothic double-apse church existed previously, that this 
arrangement was continued after the commencement of the 13th cen- 
tury, Naumburg, the nave of which was commenced about the year 
1200, is an instance of this. This was no doubt inserted between two 
older apses, both of which were rebuilt at a later age, forming two very 
beautiful and extensive choirs. The whole makes a very pleasing and 
interesting church, though there certainly is an architectural incon- 
gruity in entering by the side, and the double-apse arrangement is 
unfamiliar and nearly unintelligible to us at the present time, 

A still better example is the' cathedral at Bamberg, which, judging 
from its date, ought to be in the complete pointed style. Though its 
east end dates from 1220, and the west 1257, it is still so completely 
transitional, and the pointed form so timidly used, that in France it 
would certainly be said that there was a mistake of at least a century 
in these dates. It is nevertheless a very fine church; and its four 
elegant towers flaTikiTig the two apses give it a local and at the same 
time a dignified character which we often miss in the mutations of 
French churches, too common at this age. At Naumburg unfortunately 
only three towers exist, the fourth never having been erected, which 
considerably mars the effect when comparing it with the more complete 
edifice at Bamberg. 

Augsburg is another example of this class ; although of good age, 
the rebuilding having commenced in 1366, it is one of the ugliest and 
worst<designed buildings in Germany, with nothing but its size to 
redeem it. It is peculiar in having a chevet at one end and an apse at 
the other. 

The principles of the French schools of art seem to have prevailed 
to a much greater extent in the North of Germany, and we have in 
consequence several churches of more pleasing design than those last 
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mentioBied. Among these is the cathedral at Halberstadt, a simple 
but beautiful church, not remarkable for any very striking peculiari- 
ties, but extremely satisfactory in general ejffect. The great church, 
too, at Xanten may be quoted as another very favourable specimen, 
though far more essentially German in its arrangement. The western 
front is older than the rest, and is German, wholly without French 
influence. It has no central entrance, but has two bold massive towers. 
The church behind these is of the latter part of the 13th and the 14th 
centuries. It is generally good in detail and proportion, but is 
arranged, as seen in the plan, in a manner wholly different from the 
French method, though in a form common in all parts of Germany. 
The polygonal form is retained both for the apse and for the chapels, 
but without adopting the chevet with its 
surrounding aisle, nor the absolute seclusion 
q£ the choir as a priestly island round 
which the laity might circulate, but within 
whose sacred precincts they were not 
permitted to enter. It is observable that 
in those districts where chevets are most 
frequent, generally speaking, the Gathohc 
religion has had the flrmest hold. On the 
other hand, where the people had declined 
to adopt that arrangement, it was a sign 
thatjthey were ripe for the Reformation, 
which accordingly they embraced as soon 
as the standard of rebellion was raised. 

In the South of Germany we have 
already had occasion to remark on the 
tendency to raise the side-aisles to the same 
height as the central one, which eventually 
became the rule in the great brick churches 

of Munich and other parts of Bavaria, the piers or pillars becoming 
mere posts supporting what was practically a horizontal roof. In 
the north the tendency seems to have been the other way — to 
exaggerate the clerestory at the expense of the aisles. A notable 
example of this is found in the nave at Magdeburg, where the side- 
aisles are practically little more than one-third of the whole height of 
the church ; and there being no triforium, the clerestory windows rest 
apparently on the vault of the side-aisle. This has now no doubt a 
disagreeable effect, but when filled with painted glass the case must 
have been different, and the effect of this immense screen of brilliant 
colours must have been most beautiful 

A better example of this arrangement is found in the cathedral at 
Metz^ where, from its proximity to France, the whole style was better 
xin4erstood, and the details are conse(][uentl^ more perfect. ExtemaUjrj 
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it must be confessed, the immense height of the clerestory gives to the 
church a> wire-drawn appearance, very destructive of architectural 
beauty , but internally, partly from the effect of perspective and partly 
from the brilliancy of such glass as remains, criticism is disarmed. 
The result, however contrary to the rules of art, is most fascmating ; 
and at aU events, though an error, it is in a far more pleasing direction 
than that of the southern architects. 

These may perhaps be considered the great and typical examples of 
the pointed style as applied to church architecture in Germany , but 
besides these there are numerous examples scattered all over the 
country, many of which, as being less directly under French influence, 
display an originality of design, and sometimes a beauty, not to be 
found m the larger examples. 

Among these is the Cathedral of St George at Limburg on 
the Lahn This building belongs to the early part of the 13th 
century, and exhibits the transitional style in its greatest purity, 
and with less admixture of foreign taste than is to be found in almost 
any subsequent examples. Though measuring only about 180 ft. by 
75, it has, from its crown of towers and general design, a more 
imposing appearance externally than many buildings of far larger 
dimensions. The interior is also singularly impressive. 

The church of St. Emmeran at Ratisbon, a square building of about 
the same age and style, is chiefly remarkable for the extensive series of 
galleries which surround the whole of the interior, being in fact the 
application of the system of double chapels (see p. 241) to a parish 
church , not that vaulted galleries are at all rare in Germany, but that 
generally speaking they are insertions , though here they seem part of 
the original design. 

At Schulpforta in Saxony there is a very elegant church of the best 
age, and both in design and detail very different from anything else in 
Germany. Its immense relative length gives it a perspective rarely 
found in this country, where squareness is a much more common 
characteristic. 

At Oppenbeim, in the Bavarian Bhenish Palatinate, is a church 
the choir of which is a simple and pleasing German apse with 
elongated windows. The nave, four bays in length, is an elaborate 
specimen of German ornamentation in its utmost extravagance, and, 
considering its age, in singularly bad taste, at least the lower part. 
The clerestory is unobjectionable, but the tracery of the windows and 
walls of the side-aisles shows how ingeniously it was possible to 
misapply even the beautiful details of the early part of the 14th 
century. In St. Werner’s Chapel, Bacharach, on the Rhine, this is 
avoided, and, as far as can be judged from the fragment that remains, 
it must, if it ever was completed, have been one of the best specimens 
of German art in that part of the country. The nave of the cathedral 
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at Meissen, thongli marked by many of the faults of German design, 
is still a beautiful example of well-understood detail. 

As a purely German design nothing can surpass the Maria Kirche 
at Muhlhausen (Woodcut N’o. 759). The nave is nearly square, 87 ft. 
by 105, and is divided into five aisles by four rows of pillars support- 



I.VB8. View of Mana Kirche at JUUhlhaosen (Fn»m Pnttnch, * Denkmaler.') 



ing the vaults, aU at the same level. To the west is a triple frontis- 
piece^ and to the east (Woodcut No. 759) the three apses, which form 
so favourite an arrangement with the Germans. Extem^y its 
attenuation is painful to one accustomed to the more sober work of 
Erench architects ; but this fault is here not carried to anything fike the 
VOL. IL , u 
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excess found in other churches. Internally the effect is certainly 
pleasing, and altogether there are perhaps few better specimens of 
purely German design in pointed architecture. The church of St. 

Blasius, in the same 
town, is far fiom being 
so good an example of 
the style. 

The cathedral at 
Erfuiii is a highly 
ornamented building, 
but though possessing 
beautiful details in 
parts, yet it shows 
the slenderness of con- 
struction which is so 
frequent a fault in 
German Gothic build- 
ings. The church of 
St Severus in the same 
cown resembles that at 
Muhlhausen, but pos- 
sesses so characteristic 
a group of three spires ^ 
ov'er what we would 
consider the transept 
— or just in front of 
the apse — that it is 
illustrated (Woodcut 
NTo. 760). It certainly 
I looks like a direct 
lineal descendant from 
the old Roman basili- 
can apse grown into 
Gothic tallness. 
Though common in 
Germany, placed either 
here or at the west 
front, I do not know 

960 St Sererns Gbiiicih at Eifoit. (Flrom Pnttiicb, * DenkmSler/ . 

of any single example 

of such an arrangement either in France or England. 

To the same class of square churches with slightly projecting 
chancels belongs the Frauen Kirche at NTuremberg, one of the most 



^ The facade designed for the cathe- in airangement, though on a much larger 
dral at Louvain (mentioned p 196) scale, and infinitely richer in ornament* 
was identififid with this gienp of epixeo 
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ornate of its kind, and possessing also in its triangularly formed porch 
another peculiarity found only in Germany. The principal entrances 
fco the cathedrals of Ratisbon and Erfurt are of this description — the 
latter being the richest and boldest poich of the kind 

One of the best known examples of the daring degree of attenuation 
to which the Germans delighted to cany their works is the choir 
(Woodcut No 724) added in 1353 and 1413 to the old circular church 
of Charlemagne at Aox-la-Chapelle. As we now see it, the effect is 
certainly unpleasmg , but if these tall windows were filled with painted 
glass, and the walls and vaults coloured also, the effect would be widely 
different. Perhaps it might then be even called beautiful ; but with 
scarcely a single exception all those churches are now deprived of this 
most indispensable part of their architecture, and, instead of being the 
principal part of the design, the windows are now only long slits in the 
masonry, giving an appearance of weakness without adding to the beauty 
or richness of the ornament. 

The same remarks apply to the Nicholai Kirche at Zerbst, and the 
Petn Kirche at Grorlitz, both splendid specimens of this late exagge- 
rated class of German art. By colour they might be restored, but as 
seen now m the full glare of the cold daylight they want almost every 
requisite’ of true art, and neither their size nor their constructive skiU 
sufiSlces to redeem them from the reproach. 
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CiRCULAB OhUBCHES. 

In adopting the pointed style, the Germans almost wholly abandoned 

their old favourite circular form ; 
the Liebfrauen Church at Trfeves 
(Woodcut No 695) being almost the 
only really important example of 
a church in the style approaching 
to a rotunda. Chapter-houses are 
as rare in Germany as in Prance, 
and those that are found are not 
generally circular in either coun- 
try. There is a baptistery attached 
to the cathedral at Meissen, and 
one or two other insignificant ex- 
amples elsewhere; but the most 
pleasing object of this class is the 
Anna Chapel, attached to the 
principal church at Heiligenstadt. 
It is said that it always was 
dedicated to the sainted mother of 
the Yirgin, but it would require 
more than tradition to prove that 
it was not originally designed as 
a baptistery or a tomb-house. Be 
this as it may, it is one of the 
most pleasing specimens of its 
class anywhere to be found, and 

Aim.CtapelirtHed.genBtadt (Btam 

Puttrich, ‘DenkmHier.*) the rarity of such structures. 

Church Fubnitube. 

The churches of Germany are not generally rich in architectural 
furniture- Pew rood-lofts are found panning from pillar to pillar of 
the choir like that at the Madeleine of Troyes (Woodcut No. 669); 
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and though some o£ the screens that separate the choirs of the churches 
are rich, they are seldom of good design. The two at Naumburg are 
perhaps as good as any of their class in Germany. Generally they were 
used as the lectorium — virtually the pulpit — of the churches. In most 
instances, however, the detached pulpit in the nave was substituted for 
these, and there are numerous examples of nchly-carved pulpits, but 
none of beautiful design In most instances 
they are overloaded with ornament, and many 
of them disfigured with quirks and quibbles, 
and all the vagaries of later German art. 

The fonts are seldom good or deserving of 
attention, and the original altars have almost 
all been removed, either from having fallen to 
decay, or to make way for some more favourite 
arrangement of modem times. 

The “ Sacraments Hauschen ” (the receptacle 
for the sacred elements of the Communion) is a 
peculiar article of furniture frequently found in 
German churches, and m some of those of 
Belgium, though very rare in France and 
unknown in England, but on which the 
German artists seem to have lavished more 
pains than on almost any other article of 
church decoration. Those in St. Lawrence’s 
Church at Nuremberg and at Ulm are perhaps 
the most extraordinary pieces of elaborate 
architecture ever executed in stone, and have 
always been looked on by the Germans as chef s- 
d’cBuvre of art. Had they been able, they 
would have delighted in introducing the same 
extravagances into external art * fortunately 
the elements forced them to confine them to 
their interiors. Nothing, however, can show 
more clearly what was the tendency of their 
art^ and to what they aspired, than these 

singular erections, which, notwithstanding saciaments Hauaohai at 
their absurdity, considering their materials, ^luemberg. (ii'rom onapay ) 
must excite our wonder, like the concentric balls of the Chinese. To 
some extent also they claim our admiration for the lightness and the 
elegance of their structure. Simplicity is not the characteristic of the 
German mind. A difficulty conquered is what it glories in, and 
patient toil is not a means only, but an end, and its expression often 
excites in Germany more admiration than either loftier or purer art. 

It can scarcely be doubted but that much of the extravagance 
which we find in later German architecture arose &om the reaction of 
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tiie glass-painters on the builders TVTien first painted glass was 
extensively introduced, the figures were grouped or separated by 
architectural details, such as niches or canopies, copied literally from 
the stone ornaments of the building itself Before long, however, the 
painter, in Germany at least, spurned at being tied down to copy such 
mechanical and constructive exigencies , he attenuated his columns, bent 
and twisted his pinnacles, drew out his canopies, and soon invented for 
himself an architecture bearing the same relation to the stone Gothic 
around him that the architecture shown on the paintings of Pompeii 



bears to the temples and buildings from which it is derived. In 
Germany, painters and builders alike were striving after lightness, but 
in this the painter was enabled by his material easily to outstrip the 
mason. The essentially stone character of architecture was soon lost 
sight of. With the painter, the finials, the crockets, and the foliage of 
the capitals again became copies of leaves, instead of the conventional 
representations of nature which they are and must be in all true art. 
Like Sir James Hall in modem times, the speculative mind in Germany 
was not long, when advanced thus far, in suggesting a vegetable theory 
for the whole art. All these steps are easily to be traced in the 
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sequence of German painted glass still preserved to us The more 
extravagant and intricate the design, the more it was admired by the 
Germans. It was, therefore, only natural that the masons should 
strive after the same standard, and should try to realise m stone the 
ideas which the pamters had so successfully started on the plain surface 
of the glass. The difficulty of the task was an incentive. Almost all 
the absurdities of the later styles may be traced more or less to this 
source, and were it worth while, or were this the place, it would be 
easy to trace the gradual decay of true art from this cause. One 
example, taken from the church at Chemnitz (Woodcut No 763), must 
suffice, where what was usual, perhaps admissible, in glass, is represented 
in stone as literally as is conceivable When art came to this, its 
revival was impossible among a people with whom such absurdities 
could be admired, as their frequency proves to have been the case. 
What a fall does all this show in that people who invented the old 
Hound-Gothic style of the Rhenish and Lombard churches, which still 
excite our admiration, as much from the simple majesty of their details 
as from the imposing grandeur of their whole design ! 


Civil Abchitectube. 

If the Germans failed in adapting the pointed style of architecture 
to the simple forms and purposes of ecclesiastical buildings, they were 
still less likely to be successful when dealmg with the more complicated 
arrangements of civil buildings.* It is seldom difficult to impart a 
certain amount of architectural character and magnificence to a single 
hall, especially when the dimensions are considerable, the materials 
good, and a certain amount of decoration admitted , but in grouping 
together as a whole a number of small apartments, to be applied to 
various uses, it requires great judgment to ensure that every part shall 
express its own purpose, and good taste to prevent the whole degene- 
rating into a mere collection of disjointed fragments. These qualities 
the Germans of that age did not possess Moreover, there seems to have 
been singularly little demand for civil edifices in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. It is probable that the free cities were not organised to the 
same extent as in Belgium, or had not the same amount of manufac- 
turing industry that gave rise to the erection of the great halls in that 
country; for, with the exception of the Kaufhaus at Mayence, no 
example has come down to our days that can be said to be remarkable 
for architectural design. Even this no longer exists, having been 
pulled down in 1812. It was but a small building, 125 ft. in length by 
92 in width at one end, and 75 at the other. It was built in the best 
time of German pointed architecture, and was a pleasing specimen of 
its class. At Cologne there is a sort of Guildhall, the Gurzenich, and 
X ConsTilt the Appendix, note 12. 
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a tower-like fragment of a town-hall, both built in the best age of 
architecture, and in some of the other Bhenish towns there are 
fragments of art more or less beautiful according to the age of their 

details, but none 
that will bear com- 
parison with the 
Belgian edifices of 
the same class. 

Some of the 
castles in which the 
feudal aristocracy of 
the day resided are 
certainly fine and 
picturesque build- 
ings, but they are 
seldom remarkable 
for architectural 
beauty either of de- 
sign or detail. The 
same remarks apply 
to the domestic resi- 
dences. Many of the 
old high-gabled 
houses in the streets 
are most elaborately 
ornamented, and pro 
duce picturesque 
combinations in 
themselves and with 
one another , but as 
works of art, few 
have any claims to 
notice, and neither 
in form nor detail 
are they worthy of 
admiration. 

Among more 
miscdlaneous monu- 
ments may be named 



764. SchSneBrniiDenatNTiiembez^. ^Fiom caupny) 


the weigh-tower at Andemach, with its immense crane, showing how 
any object may be made architectural if designed with taste. The 
Sc^dne Brunnen, or ‘^Beautiful Fountain,” in the market-place at 
Nuremberg, is one of the most unexceptionable pieces of Grennan design 
in existence. It much resembles the contemporary crosses erected 
by our Edward I. to the memory of his beloved queen Eleanor, but 
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it is larger and taller, the sculpture better, and better disposed, 
and the whole design perhaps unrivalled among monuments of its 
class. The lightness of the upper part and the breadth of the basin at 
its base give an appearance of stability which contributes greatly to 
its effect. 

Scarcely le6s elegant than this is the cross or “ Todtenleuchter,” 


Lanterne des Morts, 
in the cemetery of 
Kloster Neuberg, near 
Vienna. Its height 
is about 30 ft. , the 
date engraved upon it 
is 1381. There is a 
small door at a height 
of about 6 ft. from 
the ground, and near 
the summit a chamber 
with six glazed win- 
dows, in which the 
light was exhibited. 

In France, some 
ten or twelve of these 
lanterns have recently 
been brought to light 
and described. In 
Germany about as 
many, besides number- 
less little niches in 
which lamps were 
placed in churches, 
showing a prevalence 
in Christian countries 
of a custom which 
now only prevails 
among Mahomedans, 
of placing lights at 
night in the tombs of 
saints or of relatives, 
so long as their 
memory is preserved. 
Perhaps, however, the 



765. Todtenlenchter at Elorter Nenbex^S. 


greatest point of interest attached to their investigation arises from 


the light these foreign examples may be expected to throw on the 
origin of the Hound Towers in Ireland. Their form is not unlike this 


at Edoster Neuberg. Their destination seems the same^ though the 
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dimensions of the Irish towers are greatly in excess of any similar 
monuments found on the contment of Europe.^ 

In the town of Nuremberg are several houses presenting very 
elegant specimens of art in their details, though few that now at least 



tee Bay Window ft-om St Sebald's Parsonage, Nuremberg 

afford examples of complete designs worthy of attention. The two 
parsonages or residences attached to the churches of St. Sebald and 


^ Mr. BCodder Westropp was, I believe, 
the first to sug^fest this identity of the 
Bound Towers with these *^Paxials,” or 
Lantemes des Kories. It seems to be 


the most plausible suggestion yet made, 
though far from meetmg the whole diffi- 
culty. 
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St. La\nrence are among the best The bay -window (Woodcut No. 
766) from the fa 9 ade of the former is as pleasing a feature as is to be 
found of its class in any part of Germany. 

A more characteristic specimen, however, is to be seen at Bruok on 
the Mur, in Styria, where there still exists a large house, the front of 
which is ornamented with a verandah in several bays, one of which is 
represented in the annexed woodcut ISTo. 767. It is in two storeys, 
the upper containing twice the number of openings of the lower. The 
whole design is singularly elegant, but betrays the lateness of the 



767. Facade of Honae at Brdck<am-Miir 

date (1605) in every detail; and, more than this, exhibits those 
peculiarly German features which are so characteristic of the later 
Gk)thic in that country. In the lower storey, for instance, the ogee 
arch instead of being filled up with a decorative piece of construction, 
is made circular by a plain piece of stone, which completes the con- 
struction but violates the decoration. Above this we have a balustrade 
in stone, imitating wood in a manner the Germans were so fond oi^ 
but which is certainly wrong in principle, as it is in taste ; but 
notwithstanding these defects, we cannot but r^et that more 
examples of the same class have not come down to our time. 
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The town-haU at Brunswick (Woodcut No. 768) is one of the most 
picturesque and characteristic of these buildings, and perhaps also the 
most artistic. It is difficult, however, to reconcile our feelings to the 



light arch supporting the tracery of the upper part of the upper 
gallery. If the four muUions had been brought down, they would 
not have impeded either light or air to an appreciable extent, and if 
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more space had been wanted for addressing people in the platz, the 
omission of the central muUion would have sufficed. Notwithstanding 
this, it is a picturesque and appropriate building, more so than any 
other known out of the Plandnan province. The fountain, too, on 
the right hand of the cut, is a pleasing specimen of its class , a little 
heavier at the base than quite comports with the style, though that is 
a fault quite on the right side 

It is true that in aU countries the specimens of domestic art are, 
from obvious causes, more liable to alteration and destruction than, 
works of a more monumental class. Making every allowance for this. 
Germany still seems more deficient than its neighbouring countries in 
domestic architecture in the pointed style, ^ and one can hardly escape 
the conviction that this form was never thoroughly adopted by the 
people of this country, and that it therefore, never having had much 
hold on their feelings or taste, died out early, leaving only some 
wonderful specimens of masonic skill in the more monumental 
buildings, but very few evidences of true art or of sound knowledge 
of the true principles of architectural effect. 

1 This statement lequues some moditcation See Appendix, note 12. 
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NORTHERN GERMANY. 

(Baltic Provinces) 

BRICK ARCHITECTURE 

OONTBNTS. 

ChtircheB at Liibeck — Brandenbmg — m Eimenland — Castle at Maiienbiirg. 

Along the whole of the southern shores of the Baltic extends a vast 
series of sandy plains, now composing the greater part of the kingdom 
of Prussia, with Hanover and Mecklenburg and the duchies of Bran- 
denburg and Brunswick. This district was to a considerable extent 
cultivated during the Middle Ages, and contained several cities of 
great commercial and political importance, which still retain many of 
their ecclesiastical and civil buildings. 

These plains are almost wholly destitute of any stone suitable for 
building purposes, and bnck has alone been employed in the erection 
not only of their houses, but of their churches and most monumental 
buildings. This circumstance has mduced such a variation in the 
character of the architecture as to justify the Baltic provinces bemg 
treated separately. The differences which are apparent may also 
be owing to some extent to enthnographic differences of race, though 
it is not easy to say how much may be owing to this cause. 
In early Christian times the whole province was inhabited by the 
Wends, a race of Sclavonic stock; they have been superseded by 
the Teutonic races and their language has disappeared, but their 
blood must still remain^ and a knowledge of this fact would at once 
account to an ethnologist for the absence of art. A Teutonic race 
based on a Celtic substratum, would have wrought beauty out of 
bricks, and the constructive difficulties would not have prevented 
the development of the art. But a Teutonic formation overlying a 
Sclavonic base is about as unfortunate a combination for architectural 
development as can well be conceived. This, added to the deficiency 
of stone as a building material, will more than suffice to account for 
the special treatment we meet with on the southern shores of the 
Baltic. 
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It is true that m the hands of a refined and art-loving people like 
the inhabitants of the north of Italy, brick architecture may be made 
to possess a considerable amount of beauty Burnt clay may be 
moulded into shapes as elegant, and as artistic as can be carved in 
stone ; and the various colouis which it is easy to impart to bricks 
may be used to form mosaics of the most beautiful patterns ; but to 
carry out all this with success requires a genuine love of art, and an 



769. Plan of Cathedral, Lubeck (Froni Scblosser and Tisdhbein, * Denkmgte Lnheck.’) 

Scale 100 ft. to 1 m 

energy in the prosecution of it, which will not easily be satisfied. 
Without this the facilities of brick architecture are such that it can 
be executed by the commonest workman, and is best done in the least 
artistic forms. While this is the case, it requires a very strong 
feeling for art to induce anyone to bestow thought where it is not 
needed, and to interrupt construction to seek for forms of beauty. In 
brick architecture, the best walls are those with the fewest breaks 
and projections, so that if relief and shadow are to be obtained, they 
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must be added for their own sake , and more than this, walls may be 
buEt so thin that they must always appear weak as compared with 
stone waUs, and depth of relief becomes almost impossible. 

Ajiother defect is, that a brick building almost inevitably suggests 
a plaster finishing internally , and every one knows how easy it is to 
repeat by casting the same ornaments over and over again, and to 
apply such ornaments anywhere and in any way without the least 
reference to construction or propriety. 

AJl these temptations may of course be avoided. They were so at 

Granada by the Saracens, who 
loved art for its own sake. 
They were to a considerable 
extent avoided in the valley of 
the Po, though by a people far 
less essentially art-loving than 
the Moors. But it will easily 
be supposed that this taste 
and perception of beauty 
exerted less influence in the 
valley of the Elbe. There the 
pubhc buildings were raised as 
simply as the necessities of 
construction would allow, and 
ornaments were applied only to 
the extent absolutely requisite 
to save them from absolute 
plainness. Thus the churches 
represent in size the wealth 
and population of the cities, 
and were built in the style 
of Gothic architecture which 
no. EtaD0fManenKirche,Liiheck. Scale 100 a to 1 in. prevafled at the time of their 

erection ; but it is in vain to look in them for any of the beauties of the 
stone Gothic buildings of the same period, though the variety which they 
gave to their moulded brickwork, and the dexterity with which they 
treated it, imparted a character to it which is not without its interest. 

The principal group of churches in the district is found at Lubeck, 
which was perhaps, in the Middle Ages, the wealthiest town on the 
shores of the Baltic. The largest of these is the Domkirche or 
Cathedral (Woodcut No. 769), a buEding 427 ft. long over all. The 
nave is 120 ft. wide externally. The vaults of the three aisles ^ring 
from the same height^ the central one being 70 ft. high, those of the 
side-aisles a little less. This, with the wide spacing of the piers, gives 
a poor and bare look to the interior. The choir is better, showing a 
certain amount of variety about the chevet ; but even this is leaner 
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than in any stone building, and displays all the poverty so character- 
istic of the style. 

The Marienkirche is a more favourable specimen of its class, 
though not so large. It is of a somewhat earlier age, and is built 
more in accordance with the principles of Gothic design. The 



771. View of Manen Kixcbe, Ltibeck. C^'rom SchUMser and Tiflchl)ein.> 


central aisle is 130 ft. high ; the side>aisles only half as much. This 
allows space for a very splendid clerestory, which, if filled with 
stained glass, would redeem the fiatness of the mouldings and the 
general poverty of the architecture of the interior. 

The church of St. Catherine is smaller than either of these, though 
of about the same age as that last mentioned, and of as good a design. 
It possesses the somewhat curious peculiarity of having a double 
choir one above the other like that of St. Gereon at Cologne (W oodcut 
No. 740), but more complete and extensive than in that example. 
The whole of the lower choir is vaulted over, and a second, at a height 
of 20 ft., forms an upper c^oir over jts whole extent. 

VOL, n, g; 
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There are several smaller churches in Liibeck, none of which show 
any peculiarities not found in the larger. The same faults which 
characterise the interior of these churches are also found in the 
exterior. The Manenkirche (Woodcut No. 771) is the best of them 
in this respect, but though its outline is good, it is far from being a 
pleasing specimen of architecture. Its two western towers are of the 
form typical in Lubeck. They are just 400 English ft. in height, and 
with these dimensions ought to be imposmg objects, but they certainly 
are not so, being in fact as bad specimens as could be of Gothic 
towers. 

As usual m Germany, there is no door at the west end of any of 

i these churches, and the principal entrances are 
in all cases lateral , one of those attached to the 
cathedral is an elaborate and beautiful piece of 
stone architecture, but it is the only one 
apparently that is at all remarkable. 

Some of the rood-screens are covered with 
carving, and the tabernacles, or receptacles for 
the holy elements, are, as in most parts of 
Germany, elaborately ornamented. They are 
nearly of the same age and of the same style 
as those at Nuremberg, one of which is repre- 
sented in Woodcut No. 762. 

Dantzic possesses several large churches very 
similar, both in style and arrangement, to those 
of Lubeck. The principal of these is the 
cathedral, or Marienkirche, commenced in its 
present form in 1343, and completed in the year 
1502. It is 316 ft long and 105 in width, with 
a transept extending to 206 ft. The whole area 
of the daurch is about 42,000 ft., so that though 
not among the largest, it may still be considered 

77 a. lu*.-, ■„ . . nubimger “ » first-dass church; and, being of a good ag^ 
atnuae, Hjnuver. jg gg effective in design as any of the brick 

churches of the province. It has one tower at the west end 230 ft. 
in height. 

The dbiurch of St Catherine is in part older than the cathedral, 
having been founded in 1185, though it was to a great extent rebuilt 
at a subsequent period. Its dimensions as it now stands are 210 ft. 
long, and 120 ft. wide over all. Neither it nor any of the other 
churches of the town seem to have any remarkable feature of design or 
construction worthy of being alluded to. 

Other churches of less importance but of similar style are found in 
the Marienkirche and St. Nicolas at Stralsund ; in the Manenldrche 
at Stargard, which has its west front richly ornamented with 
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moulded-brick tracery ; in the churches of Wismar, in the Marien- 
kirche at Prenzlau, where the west gable is the most elaborate in 
North Germany, and in other cfcurches in Neu-Brandenburg, Anclam, 
and other towns 

The form of church tower found in Limeberg, and indeed generally 
in the district, is a modification of that at Paderborn (Woodcut No. 
706), and is well exemplified by that in the Koeblinger Strasse at 
Hanover (Woodcut No 772) It is an honest and purpose-like piece 
of architecture, but without much pretension to beauty of design. 



Further east in Ermeland, as Eastern Prussia used to be called, 
there are many brick buildings, which from their picturesqueneM and 
the appropriateness of their form half disarm the critic. Am ong thes^ 
for instance, such a church as that of Frauenburg (W oodcut No. 773), 
with its light graceful spires and its brick tracery in its gables, is an 
object, if not of grandeur, at least of considerable beauty in itseh^ and 
in t.Viin instance is grouped with so many others as to form a more 
picturesque combination than is usually to be met with on the shores 
of the Baltic. The church itself is 300 ft, long by 80 in width, and 
has th^ee hx the nave^ of equal height but unequal width. Its 
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worst defect is in. the plainness and bulk of the octagonal piers which 
support the vault. 

The next illustration, of the church at Santoppen (Woodcut ITo. 
774) is of a type infinitely more common in Ermeland In Quaat*s 
work^ are some dozen churches varymg only slightly from this in 
design, but in many the western tower is more like a many-storeyed 
warehouse than a buildmg designed either for ornament or any church- 



774 View of Church at Santoppen. (From Quart ) 


like use. They all, however, possess some character and charm from 
their novelty, being very unlike anything found elsewhere. 

The Marienkirche at Brandenburg (Woodcut No. 775) exhibits 
this style carried to an excess which renders it almost bizarre. The 
lower part is unobjectionable, the ornament around the doors and 
under the windows being appropriate and well placed; but the windows 
themselves are too plain even in this style, and above this the ornament 
is neither constructive nor elegant. The building might be either a 
dwelling or a civil building, or anything els^ as well as a church, and 
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it is difficult to find on what principle the design is varied or arranged. 
In true Art the motive is apparent at a glanc^ and should always be so. 

At !^amburg, fires, and the improvements consequent on modern 
activity and prosperity, have nearly obliterated all the more important 
buildings which at one time adorned that city. 



t76. Fafade of Manen Eirche, BrandeobTug (From Boeengarten.) 


At Kdnigsberg, at the opposite extremity of the district, there 
seems to be little that is remarkable, except a cathedral, possessing an 
enormous f a9ade of brickwork, adorned with blank arches, but without 
the smallest pretensions to beauty, either internally or externally. 
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Civil Buildings. 

The most remarkable among the civil buildings of the province is 
the castle at Marienburg, which was for nearly a century and a half 
the residence of the masters of the once powerful knights of the 
Teutonic order. The Alte Schloss was built in 1276, the middle 
castle in 1309; so that it belongs to the best age of Gothic art; 



776. Parade of fhe Kmght-Iiall in the Castle of Manenhoxg (From ’Rosengarten ) 


and; being half palace, half castle, ought to possess both dignity 
and grandeur. It betrays, however, in every part the faults of 
brick ardbitecture in this province, and though curious, is certainly 
not beautifuL All the windows are square-headed, though filled with 
tracery, and the vaultings of the principal apartments are without 
grace in themselves, and do not fit the lines of the openings; even 
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the boldly projecting machicolations, which in stone architecture 
give generally such dignity to castellated buildings, here fail in 
producing that effect, from the tenuity of the parts and the weakness 
of their apparent supports 

The town-hall at Liubeck is imposing from its size, singular 
from the attempt to gam height and grandeur by carrying up the 
main wall of the building high above the roo^ and where no utilitarian 
purpose can be suggested for it. Indeed there are few towns in the 
province that do not possess some large civic buildings, but in all 
instances these are less artistic than the churches themselves, and, 
though imposing from their mass and interesting from their ag^ they 
are hardly worthy of notice as examples of architectural art. 

The town of Luneburg retains not only its pubhc buildings, but its 
street architecture, nearly as left from the Middle Ages , and its 
quaint gables and strange towers and spires give it a character that is 
picturesque and interesting, but cannot be said to be beautifuL 

The town-halls of Tangermunde, Rostock, and Stralsund, have 
fagades of similar style to that of Lubeck. In all these cases as a rule 
these fagades are mere decorative screens, which, like the churches in 
Italy, rise high above the roofs of the main building. The Rathhaus 
at Stralsund is surmounted by six lofty gables with large circular 
openings in them open to the sky, so that there is no attempt at 
concealment, the fact probably being that, proud of their dexterity in 
the moulding of the brickwork, and repetition being easy and in- 
expensive, they were not content with the small elevation which the 
height of their buildings gave them. In this respect the Rathhaus at 
Hanover is an exception, and here the decorative features are confined 
to the gables of the principal hall and the lofty dormer windows — ^to 
deep friezes or bands of boldly-modelled terra-cotta work — enriched 
plate tracery in the windows of the great hall, and (hi contrast to the 
simple brickwork of the two lower storeys) to elaborate detail in their 
gables and dormer windows, which are divided up by vertical buttresses 
placed anglewise, composed of five or six semicircular shafts grouped 
together, and in alternate bands of yellow and green glazed bricks. 
The effect of these bright colours must have been somewhat startling 
when the buildings were new, but, in the unrestored portions, tl eir 
bnlliance has been toned down by time, and their effect is now 
harmonious and agreeabla 

The most interesting series of structures in the Baltic provinces 
are the gateways of their towns, which are not only extremely 
picturesque objects both in outline and colour, but display great 
fertility of invention and variety in form. Among the more important 
may be noticed the Holstein Thor and Burgthor of Lubeck ; the 
two gates at StendaL and the four gates of Neu-Brandenburg. 

As the examples just enumerated are types of the best building 
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which exist in the province, they are sufficient to characterise the 
style, and at the same time to show how much can be done even with 
the restriction imposed by the absence of stone. As many of the 
towns were populous and wealthy during the Middle Ages, they of 
course had large and commodious churches , and although they are 
wanting in those high qualities which we find in the French cathedrals, 
their size and the excellence of their vaulting render them well worthy 
of study. 

In addition to the buildings above referred to, in many of their 
towns, such as Anclam, Lubeck, Dantzic, and others, will be found 
fine examples of the pointed style of Hanseatic architecture 
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BOOK VI. 


CHAPTER I. 

SCANDINAVIA. 


OONTENTO 

Sweden — Norway — Denmark — Gothland — Roun I Churches —Wooden ChnroheB. 

No one who has listened to all that was said and written in Germany 
before the late war about “ Schleswig-Holstein stammverwandt,^^ 
very well doubt that when he passes the Eyder going northward, he 
^will enter on a new architectural proTince. He must, howeyer, be 
singularly deficient in ethnographical knowledge if he expects to find 
anything either original or beautiful in a country inhabited by races 
of such purely Aryan stock. J£ there is any Finnish or Lap blood in 
the veins of the Swedes or Danes it must have dried up very early, for 
no trace of its effect can be detected in any of their architectural 
utterances ; unless, indeed, we should ascribe to it that peculiar 
fondness for circular forms which is so characteristic of their early 
churches, and which may have been derived from the circular mounds 
and stone circles which were in use in Sweden till the end of the 
10th century. The country in fact was only converted to Christianity 
in the reigil of Olof Skot-Konung — 1001 to 1026 ; and then, and for 
a long time afterwards, was too poor and too thinly inhabited to 
require any architectural buildings, and when these came to be erected 
the dominant race was one that never showed any real sympathy for 
the art in any part of the world. 


SwEDm 

The largest and most important monument in the province is the 
Cathedral of TJpsalaj (Woodcut No. 777) measuring 370 ft. 330 ft., 
thou|^ it can hardly be quoted as an example of Scandmavian art ; 
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for "whenL the Si^edes, in the end of the 13th eentury (128/), deter- 
mined on the erection of a cathedral worthy of their country, they 
employed a Frenchman of the name of Etienne Bonnueill, to fumi^ 
t.hmn with a design, and to supenntend its erection. This he did 

till his death, though how faar the work 
was advanced at that 'time there is now 
no means of knowing The church is only 
330 ft. in extreme length by 146 in 
width, with two western towers, and 
the principal portal between them. The 
whole IS of brick, except the doorways, 
the gable of north transept, the interior 
columns, and some smaller ornamental 
details. The building was in progress 
during 200 years,^ and after Bonnueill’s 
death the French principles of detail 
were departed from ; and, in addition to 
this, the upper parts of western towers 
were rebuilt during the last century, and 
other disfigurements have taken place, so 
that the building would hardly be deemed 
worthy of a visit farther •south, and is 

) meanness 



-1500) 

ranks next in importance to that of 
TTpsala. It has, however no western 
towers or other ornaments externally, but 
otherwise it far surpasses the latter in 
interest and the beauty of its detedls. 
It is said to have been founded in 1150, and the oldest portions are 
the transept and crossing of the choir, where the arches are semi- 
circular resting on piers with angle shafts and half-cylindrical 
columns. Early in the 12th century the nave was continued, the 


Han of Upeala CaUiedral, 


^ Mr. Tavenor Perry, in his paper on 
&e * MeduBval Axchiiecfcare in Sweden’ 
(B.1B.A. Transactions, yol vu. new 
series, 1891)^ points out that the arohi- 
teotore of &e i^oir is of mnch earlier 
date than Etienne de BonnueiU’s advent, 
that the foundation was laid in 1258, 
and already in 1273 was well advanced. 
He takes objection also to the assamed 
Fr^oh origin of tbe plan, which is 
more like German work The plan 
beats some resemblance to the ohevet 


of Westminster Abbey, the lady-chapel 
of which, pulled down by Henry VII, 
was commenced in 1220 by Henry 
III. There are only five chapels, as in 
Westminster Abbey, and they are of 
greater width than any French exam- 
ples Etienne’s work was probably 
confined to the three great portals, 
though Mr Perry believes that he did 
mnch to improve the design, and pro- 
bably helped to ** found a new school of 
sculptors.” — ^B dv 
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work, according to Mr. Perry, having spread over a long period, as at 
the west end of the nave the work is as late or later than any of the 
work at Upsala. The 
wall arcading in the 
north and south aisles is 
bold in design, nobly 
moulded and carved. 

The choir, with its three 
eastern chapels, was 

commenced late in the 
13th or early in the 
Mth century, but not 
completed till 1499. 

The cathedral at 

Lund is both older and 
better than either of 
these. It was com- 

menced apparently 
about the year 1072, 
and consecrated in 1145 
by Archbishop Eskill, 
who had presided over 
its construction, and 
to whom may be at- 
tributed its purely 

German character, as 
he had been brought Apse of Lund Catliedral. FromadnLwmgbyMr.TAvenorPerry. 

up in BQldesheim. The church has been magnificently restored, but 
unfortunately at too early a date to have preserved much of its 
historical features. 

The church of St N^icholas at Orebro is chiefly interestiog on account 
of its strong resemblance to Enghsh work. The fine south porch 
bears a strong likeness to the now destroyed porch of St. Mary Overie, 
published in Mr, Lolhnan’s wori^^ and is not dissimilar to the porch of 
the north transept of Westminster Abbey. 

There are other churches in Sweden, at Westeras, Stregnas, and 
Abo in Finland, all large ® — ^viz , about 300 ft, east and west by 100 to 
120 in width, — and founded in the 12th and 13th centuries ; bui^ like 
the nave at Lund, they have been altered and improved so frequently 
during the last 600 years, that very little remains ci the original 



* ‘The Priory of St Mary Overie, 
Southmork.’ E T. DoUman, Loudcm, 
1881 . 


* These churohes are nearly all hriok : 
those of Lund azul Liukopiug are ixt 
stone. 
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dGsign I wliatfiiVor tlisiit may Have Heeiij in tHeir present state they are 
Hardly worthy of mention- 

Perhaps the most pleasing objects in. Sweden, are the country 
churches, with their tali wooden spires and detached belfries. If 
these do not possess much architectural beauty, they at all events are 
real purposelike erections, expressing what they are mtended for in 
the simplest manner, and with their accompaniments always making 
up a pleasing group. 



Old Ootmtry Ghnxch aod Belfty (From Marr^ af, * One Year m Sweden.^ 

Korwat. 

The Norwegians are more fortunate than either the Danes or 
Swedes in possessing at Trondhjem a national cathedral of great beauty ' 
and interest, even in its present ruined state 

Its history is easily made out from a comparison of local traditions 
with the style of the building itself. Between the years 1016 and 
1030 St. Oiaf built a church on the spot where now stands St. 
Clement’s church, the detached building on the north, shown in plan 
at A (Woodcut No. 780). He was buried a little to the south of his 
own church, where the high altar of the cathedral is now situated. 
Between the years 1036 and 1047, Magnus the Good raised a small 
wooden chapel ofver St. Olafs grave; and soon afterwards Harald 
Haardraade built a stone church, dedicated to Our Lady, immediately 
to the westward thi s, at b. This group of three churches stood in 
this state during the troubled period that ensued. With the return of 
peace in 1160, Archbishop Eysteen omimenced the great transept c c 
xo the westward of the Lady Chapel, and probably completed it about 
the year 1183. At that time either he or his successor rebuilt the 
church ^ St. Clement as we now find it. During the next sixty or 



CAIIIFDRAL OF TRONDIIJ KM^ NORWAY 
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seventy years the whole of the eastern part of the cathedral was 
rebuilt, the tomb-house or shrine being joined on to the apse of the 
Lady Church, as was explained in speaking of the origin of the Erench 
chevet (p. 73). In 1248 Archbishop Sigurd commenced the nave, 
but whether it was ever completed or not is by no means certain. 
In 1328 the church was damaged by fire, and it must have been after 
this accident that the internal range of columns in the circular part 
was rebuilt in the style of our earlier Edwards. 

Thus completed, the church was one of the largest in Scandinavia^ 
being 350 ft. long internally , the choir 64, and the nave 84 ft. wide. 
But its great merit lies more in its 
details than in its dimensions. 

Nothing can exceed the richness 
with which the billet-moulding is 
used in the great transept. Its 
employment here is so vigorous and 
so artistic, that it might almost be 
suspected that this was its native 
place, and that it was derived from 
some wooden architecture usual in 
this country before being translated 
into stone. 

The greatest glory of the place 
is the tomb-house at the east end. 

Externally this presents a bold 
style of architecture resembling the 
early English ^ Internally it is a 
dome 30 ft. in diameter, supported 
on a range of columns disposed 
octagonally, and all the details cor- 
respond with those of the best 
period of decorated architecture. 78o Plan of Cftthedrai of TromSiijeni. 

As will be observed from the plan loo ft. to i m. 

(Woodcut No. 780), the, architect had considerable difficulty with all 
these rebuildings to bring the old and new parts to fit well together, 
and in consequence the walls are seldom straight or parallel with 
one another, and, what is most unusual, the choir expands towards 
the east. This is not, however, carried to such an extent as to be a 
blemish, and with a double range of columns down the centre would 
hardly be perceived, or if perceived, the effect would be rathw pleasing 
than otherwise. 

* Both in design and purpose this oir- tistery and burial-place for the arch^ 
oular part of Trondhjem Cathedral is an bishops, and seems to have been after- 
exact counterpart of Beckefs Crown at wards incorporated in the eathedial^mcTW 
(^texbmy. That was erected as a hap- FroMormf^ 
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Had the western front been completed, it would hare been one of 
the most beautiful anywhere to be found, not only from its extent 
(120 ft.), but also from the richness and beauty of its details, belonging 
to the very best period of art — about the year 1300. In design and 



View of Cathedral of Trondbjem i 


detafl it resembles yety much the beautiful fa 9 ade of Wells Cathedral, 
lake the rest of the cathedral, it is now in a very nunous states and, 
M will be seen by the view (Woodcut Fo. ’TSl), the whole is so 
defonned extemaUy hy modem additions, that its original effect can 
only be judged of by a careful examination of its details. 


Denmabk. 

The most interesting church in Denmark is that at Roeskilde, in 
Jul^nd, which is now the burial-place of the kings, and the principal 
cathe^ of the country. The original church was founded in the 
year 1081, and was then apparently circular, and of the same dimen- 
fflons M ^e east end <rf the present edifice. This latter was oom- 
^o^after the middle of the 12th century, and does not seem to 
hw hem completed as we now see it tOl towards the end of the 13th. 
The ea^ end os probably oneiaff of the bid round church rebuilt, the 
r^mr^ ei^emeat cl space having been obt^ed by a considerable 
extension of length towards the west. 


“‘I 1«8 teen lately restored, but not 
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about 24,000 ft., and consequently not more than half that of most 
Tgn glish cathedrals. 

Prom the elevation (Woodcut No. 782), it appears simple and 
elegant in its design, and contains the germ of much that is found 
afterwards in the churches of the neighbourhood, especially in the 
range of small gables along the side of the aisles, markmg externally 



785. Qnzrah of SUhmdborg (Fiom Mwiyat’s * Jutlaud and the Danish Isles.*) 

each bay of the nave.^ This arrangement is almost universal in the 
North of Germany, but seldom, if ever, found in France or Flngland. 

At ALsrus is a scnnewhat similar church, commenced about the 
year 1200, but rather larger, being 300 ft. in length by 80 in breadth. 
In its present state^ however, it is only a very ugly and uninteresting 

* The plan and devatlon are taken from a description of the dmroh by Steen Fziis, 
published at Copenhagen, 1851. In bgt^ ou|s |he m 9 depi addi^ns om^t^. 
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brick building in an indifferent state of- repair.^ The Fnie Kirke, in 
the same town, is a far more pleasing specimen of art, and is a fine 
example of the style prevalent on the southern shores of the Baltic, 
from which province the design is evidently borrowed. Xfike every 
specimen of honest art, it is pleasing j but neither its form nor 
arrangement will bear any very close analysis. 

The cathedral at Bibe, on the northern limits of Schleswig, with an 
apse something like that of Lund Cathedral, but of slightly more 
modem date, and wanting the gallery under the roof, and the Cathedral 
of Yiborg, rebuilt between 1130 and 1170, and said to be one of the 
finest specimens of Continental Norman, also deserve mention. 

Sometimes, we get a touch of originality even in this province^ 
as in the church of Kallundborg (Woodcut No. 785), built in the 
form of a cross, with one square tower in the centre, and four 
octagonal towers, one at the end of each of the arms of the cross 
transept. Was it a caprice ^ or is it borrowed from any other form 1 
Except in the Elremlin at Moscow, I do not know where to look for 
any such type, and even then the likeness is very remote. A larger 
octagon in the centre, with four square towers around it, must have 
been a happier arrangement, and, if properly subordinated, have 
formed a picturesque group In this example the church itself is lost 
sight o:^ and the towers are not remarkable for beauty. 


Gothland. 

The island of Gothland, though politically attached to Sweden, 
deserves to be treated as a httle province of its own in an architectural 
view, inasmuch as it possesses a group of churches within its limits 
as interesting as any in the North of Europe; and peculiar, ii not 
exceptional in design. Their existence is owing to the fact, that 
during the 11th and 12th centuries a great portion of the Eastern 
trade which had previously been carried on through Egypt or Con- 
stantinople was diverted to a northern line of communication, owing 
principally to the disturbed state of the East, which preceded and 
in fact gave rise to the Crusades. At this tiinc a very considerable 
trade passed through Russia, and centred in Novogorod. From that 
place it passed down the Baltic to Gothland, which was chosen 
apparently for the securiiy of its island position, and its capital, 
Wisby, one of the Hanse towns, became the great emporium of the 
West. After two centuries of prosperity, it was gradually superseded 
by the rise of other Hanseatic towns on the mainland, and a final blow 
was struck by Yaldemar of Denmark, who took the town by storm in 

' It has latriy been well restored (1881). — Ei>. 

VOI*. II. 
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1361- Since then it has gradually become depopulated. The con- 
sequence has been that, no additional accommodation being required, the 
old churches have remained unaltered, many also have entirely dis- 
appeared, the materials havmg been used for other buildings and for 
converting into lime, so that in "Wisby, the capital, ^y eleven 
remain of the eighteen or twenty churches she formerly possessed, 
and the only reminiscence of the locahty of those destroyed 
consists in the streets and houses to which they have bequeathed their 
names. 



t86. Hdge-AjOiCters Church. (From a dKming hy Mr. Axel Haig.) 


The cathedral church of St. Mary was originally founded about the 
year 1100, burnt down in 1175, and rebuilt as we now find it about 
1225. Jake all the others it is small, being only 171 ft. 6 in. long by 
99 ft. in width. It is the only church now used for divine service, the 
remainder being in ruins. 

One of the most remarkable churches in Wisby is that of the 
Helge-Anders (church of the Soly Ghost)* founded originally, it is said, 
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in 1046.1 This, ho-wever, must refer to an earlier church, for the 
actual building * belongs to the transitional period both in its con- 
struction and in its details; it cannot, therefore, according to Mr. 
Haig, “ ]^ve be^ erected earlier than at the beginning of the 13th 
century,” and this may apply only to the chancel, the north waU of which 
seems to indicate an earlier date than the rest of the building— in all 
probabiUty about 1250 would be the date of the church, generally 



78Y. Zatonor of Ghindi ac OoChenL (From B L B A. TransactfooB*) 


speaking. The nave is an octagon of about 48 by 45 ft., somewhat 
irregular in its setting out and owing to want of space was built in 
two storeys, both of which are vaulted, the vaults being carried by 
foixr octagonal piers on ground floor and circular piers on second floor 


* GofhlaTid was ChristiaTiized by St. 
Olaf in 1028 the first ehtirche^ in wood, 
were soon boznt down, and the earliest 
stone examples now known are tbese of 


Akebaoh and Ala, which date from 11 19. 

* An eleTatkn and section of the 
dhnroh by Mr. Ha% is given in the 
B.hB« A.TiansactioDS, new senecu voL iit 
7 2 
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in the vault of the lower storey there is an opening in the centre 
about 7 ft. in diameter, which is said to have been formerly filled with 
an iron grating. The chancel (which is square externally and inter- 
nally, having a small apse and two small vestries) opens into both lower 
and upper church by semicircular arches, and thus serves for both. 



788. Folo Ghnrch, OothlaiuL (From MairyaVs * One Year m Swedeo.*) 


There was a third stor^ in the roof with stone gables on east face 
of the octi^on ; the roof is gone, but it may have tenniijLated as that 
of the church of ElaUundborg (W oodcut No. 785). 

The church most like this in Germany is perhaps that at Schwartz 
Rhmndorf (Woodcuts Nos. 718 and 719). It also resembles the chapd. 
at Landsberg (Woodcut No. 720) ; but the most extended and indeed 
the typical example of a church of this class is St. Gereon’s at Cologne 
(Woodcuts Nos. 740 and 741). 
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The churches of St. Lars and St Drotheus, the so-called sister 
churches (probably from the resemblance of their plans), belong 
probably to the 11th century, but the pointed work in thftm is 
evidently of a later period. About the same date, 1097, is given for 
St. NTicholas, the church of a Dominican convent, but the whole 
been remodelled at a later period, the mam arches of the nave rebuilt, 



789 Portal, Sandeo Ghnrcb, GcMldazid. (From Manyafa * One Tear m Swedoi.*} 

and probably the whole church revaulted in the 13th century, at 
which period also the octagonal chancel was built. 

The church of St. Katharine, belonging to the Franciscans or Grey 
Friars, was also wholly remodelled in the pointed period. It is said to 
have been founded in 1225. The choir, with its polygonal apse, was 
built in 1376-1391, and the piers and arches of the nave were rebuilt 
about the year 1400, the church being reconsecrated in 1412. 

One peculiarity found in some of the churches of Ck^thlaild is the 
bisection of the nave by two or more arcades carried on columns and 
placed in the centre of the church, the easternmost arch being sup- 
ported by a corbel built in above the keystone of the chancel 
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arch.^ One of these churcshes, St Goran, or St. George, outside the 
walls of Wisby, consists of a nave of three bays divided by a central 
arcade (the western pier being square, the eastern circular), and a chancel 
of two square bays. A second example is found at Gothem, about 
twenty miles east of Wisby. Here the eastern portion of the nave, 
only consisting of two bays, is bisected , the western portion was 
probably intended to carry a tower, the walls being much thicker than 
the rest of the church. The arches thrown across the western part of 

the nave under the tower 
are semicircular and carried 
on twin columns , the 
column in the centre of the 
nave is circular, much 
loftier than the twin 
columns, andcarriespointed 
arches (Woodcut No. 787). 
The great height of these 
arches allows of their 
being earned on a corbel 
above the chancel arch 
instead of its forming, as 
at Fold, the keystone of 
the chancel arch. In this 
latter church the nave is 
also divided by three 
arches carried on circular 
columns which di-mi-niah in 
diameter as they rise, but 
not to the extent as shown 
in Marryat's work^ (Wood- 
cut No. 788). A fourth 

790. Portal, Hoate Church, Gothland. (From ManyaVs example is given in Major 
• One Year m Sweden.*) Hcides’ work,® in which the 

arched ribs of the vault 
are carried on a clustered capital carved with foliage of early English 
lype, the pier or column being circular. 

The portals of the churches at Sandeo (Woodcut No. 789) and 
Hoate (Woodcut No. 790), dating probably from the middle of the 14th 
6entury, and two other examples at Stanga and Garde (about 30 miles 
from Wisby), are interesting on etccdunt of the singular bUad cuspings 

^ Two examples are tinted out by Ohuroh, Lmoolnsliire. 

Mr. Carpenter (RXB.A Transactions * * One Yearm Sweden/ Hurray, 1862. 
new senes, vol it 1886} as existmg ’ <The Eoclesiology of Gothland and 
in England, viz : Hannington Church, the Ghurohes of Boraholm,’ by M%for 
Northamptonshire, and Oaythorpe Alfred Heales, F.S.A, 1889. 
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round the inner order, a treatment which seems peculiar to the Gothland 
style. They are singularly elegant specimens of the art, and worthy of 
being quoted if for that reason alone 

Another peculiarity seems to be that the Gothland churches are all 
small buildings, like the Greek churches. There does not appear to 
have been any metropolitan basilica, or any great conventual establish- 
ment, but an i mm ense number of detached cells and chapels scattered 
in groups all over the island, with very few that could contain a con- 
gregation of any extent. 


Round Ohuechbs. 

To the archseologist the Round Churches form the most interesting 



791. Boxmd Church, Thorsa^cer. (From Marryat's * Jutland and the Danish Dslss.*) 

group in the Scandinavian province, though to the architect they can 
hardly be deemed of much importance. They are, however, so 
remarkable that many theories have been formed to account for 
their peculiarities. The most general opinion seems to be that the 
circular form was adopted for defensive purposes; and this seems 
to be borne out by the description given in Major Heales’ work, 
who, referring to the four examples in Bornholm (which are of the 
same type as others in the Scandinavian provinces), states, pp. 26 
and 29 : Each consists of a circular nave, a chancel, and an apse.” 
The dimensions are always moderate ; the internal diameter of the 
naves being, Olska, 34 ft. 2 ins., Nyska, 35 ft. 4 ios., Nylarska^ 
38 ft, 2 ins., and Oester Larsker, 42 ft. 3 ins. (Woodcut Ka 793) 
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“ In two cases even the chancel wall are convex in plan, so that their 
ground plan is formed without a single straight lina” The nave is 
covered with a vault earned on a central pier (except in the case of 
the Oester Larsker, where there are six piers, the space m the centre 




1 I II a ■■■IBI IWW I ■ m mmi 

10 20 40 bO 80 ft. 

t 92 . Section and Grooodrplan of Bound Chnrcb, Tboisager. (From Maixyat’e * Jutland 
and the Danisli ltffl8.0 

being open to an upper storey). The second storey is similarly vaulted, 
and the central pier rises to carry the roof tunbers of the third or 
^ upper storey. “ The walls of the nave vary in thickness from 5 to 
6 ft.” — beyond a small doorway and a few loopholes measurable by 
inches there are no external openings except in the upper storey, which 
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consists of a gallery formed in the thickness of the wall and lighted by 
loopholes arranged not to correspond with the openings by which the 
gallery is entered from the central chamber.” The approach to tbia 
upper chamber as well as to that of the first fioor is by narrow, steep, 
and crooked staircases in the thickness of the wall, which could be 
easily defended, at all events for a tune, the assumption being that 
the church might be attacked by freebooters coming by sea whose 
onslaught would not be of long duration. 

The circular form of church would seem to have been much more 
common in Northern Europe in the early centuries of the Christian 
faith than afterwards. In the richer and more populous South they 



793. RonBd Ghixrch of Oester Lanker, Boxnli^^ (Tiomlfiemrat's * Jutland and the Daiddilfl^ 

were superseded, as has above been pointed out, by basilicas of more 
extended dimensions, into which they were frequently absorbed. In 
the poorer North they have sufficed for the scant population and 
remained unchanged. 

Mr. Marryat enumerates eight examples in Denmark,^ and there 
are at least as many, if not more, in Sweden. All are of Teutonic 
type — ^naves with ^ttiaII apses — as contradistinguished from the Erench 
or Celtic form, where the circular part became the chmr to which the 
nave was added afterwards. 


^ Two in Zealand — Storehedinge and 
Biemede ; one in Funen — Home, at Faa- 
borg; one in Jutland — ^Thozaager; and 


four in Bomh(din — Oeaier Xjandosr, 
Nykers, Ols, and Ny. (V<d. ii p. 40.) 
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That at Thorsager, in J utland, though not one of the oldest, may 
be taken as a type of its class, and its arrangement and appearance 
will be understood from the precedmg view, section, and plan (Woodcuts 
Kos. 791 and 792). The buildmg is not large , the diameter of the 
circle internally being only 40 ft , and the floor encumbered by four 



t _ ? y y ? y 

794. View and Jlan of Hagby Gburch, Swedeo. (From Mairyat's * One rear In Sweden.*) 

great pillars ; the total length over all is 90 ft. Originally it seems 
to have been intended as a two-storey church, the vault being omitted 
over the central compartment, as was the case in the Helge-Anders 
Ghurch at Wisby (Woodcut No. 786). The whole design is certainly 
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pleasing and picturesque, though there is a little awkwardness in the 
way the various parts are fitted together. 

The round Church at Oester Larsker, in Bornholm (Woodcut 
No. 793), is of exactly the same Type as that at Thorsager, but older, 
and having more the appearance of being fortified than the other; 
there being a range of small openings immediately under the roof. 

In Sweden there are some examples of round churches, the most 
typical being that at Hagby (Woodcut No. 794) , though it is not so 
picturesque as the two last quoted, it differs in reality very little from 



195. L8derlm)Chni<*«ud Wapeiihxis,OothlM (Prom MarryaVs* One Tear m Sweden 0 

them, showing a permanence and consistency of type throughout the 

whole province where they are found. 

So great a favourite was this circular or octagonal form of nave, 
however, that it clung to the soil long after its meaning was lost, and 
we find it stretched into a tall octagonal ^ire in Laderbro Ohurc^but 
still serving as a nave to a small choir, the foundation of w^ is ^ 
to date as far back as 1086. The octagon as we now see it certainly 
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belongs to the 13th or 14th century. Something of the same feeling 
may have led to the peculiar arrangement of Kallundborg Church 
(Woodcut No. 785). There four octagonal naves lead to as many 
choirs joined together m the centre. If we had more knowledge, 
perhaps we could trace the affiliation of all these forms, and complete 
a Uttle genealogy of the race. 


Wooden Churches. 

Curious as these circular edifices certainly are, there is a group 
of wooden churches still existing in Norway which are as peculiar 
to the province and as interesting to the antiquary at least, if not to 
the architect, as anything found within its limits. They are not large, 
and, as might be expected from the nature of the materials with which 
they are constructed, they are fast disappearing, and in a few years not 
many probably will remain j but if we may judge from such accounts 
as we have, they were at one time numerous, and mdeed appear to have 
been the usual and common form of church in that country. Every- 
where we read of the wooden churches of Saxon and Norman tunes in 
our country, and of the contemporary periods on the Oontment , but 
these have almost all been either destroyed by fire or pulled down 
to make way for more solid and durable erections. That at Little 
Greenstead in Essex is almost the only specimen now remaining in 
this country. 

The largest of those now to be found in Norway is that of Hitterdal. 
It is 84 ft. long by 57 across. Its plan is that usual in churches of 

the age, except that it has a gallery all 
round on the outside. Its external 
appearance (Woodcut No 797) is very 
remarkable, and very unlilte anything of 
stone architecture. It is more like a 
Chinese pagoda, or some strange creation 
of the South Sea islanders, than the sober 
production of the same people who built 
the bold and massive round Gothic edifices 
of the same age. 

Another of these churches, that at 
Burgund, is smaller, but even more 
fantastic in its design, and with strange 
carved pinnacles at its angles, which give 
it a very Chinese aspect. 

That at Times is both more sober and 
better than either of these, but much 
smaller, being only 24 ft. wide by 65 ft from east to west. AlS may 
be seen from the view (Woodcut No. 798), it still retains a good deal 
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of the Hume carving that once probably adorned all the panels of 
the exterior, as well as the various parts of the roof. As these 
decayed they seem to have been replaced by plain timbers, which of 
course detract very much from the original appearance. 

All the doorways and principal openings are carved with the same 
elaborate ornaments, representmg entwmed dragons fighting and 
biting each other, intermixed occasionally with foliage and figures. 

This style of carving is found on crosses and tombstones, not only 



in Scandinavia, but in Scotland and Ireland. It is only known to 
exist in its original form on wood in these singular churches. 

There can be no doubt about the age of these curious edifice^ 
for not only does this dragon-tracery fix them to the 11th or 12tk 
century, but the capitals of the pillars and general character of the 
mouldings exactly correspond with the details of our own Norman 
architecture, so far as the difierence of materials permits. 

With the circular churches, and those at Wisby, these wooden 
churches certainly add a curious and interesting chapter to the history 
of Christian architecture at the early period to which they belong, and 
are well deserving more attention than they have received. 
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When our knowledge of the examples is more complete, we may 
perhaps be able to trace some curious analogies from even so frail a 
style of architecture as that of wood Something very like these 
Norwegian churches is found in various parts of Russia The mosques 
and other buildings erected in Cashmere and Thibet of the Deodar 
pinewood are curiously like them. The same forms are found in China 
and Burmah, and much of the stone architecture of these countries is 
derived directly from such a wooden architecture as this It may 
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perhaps only be, that wherever men of cognate race strive to attain a 
given well-defined object with the same materials, they arrive inevit- 
ably at similar results. If this should prove to be the case, such a 
uniformity of style, arising without intercommunication «.Tnnngr people 
so differently situated, would be quite as curious and instructive as 
if we could trace the steps by which the invention was carried from 
Ltnd to land, and could show that the similarity was produced by 
one nation adopting it from another, which all research has hitherto 
tmded to prove was in reaKty the case. 
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BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY. 

ENGLAND. 

It is perhaps not too much to assert that during the Middle Ages 
Architecture was practised in England with even greater success thayi 
among any of the contemporary nations.^ In beauty of detail and 
elegance of proportion the English cathedrals generally surpass their 
Continental rivals. It is only in dimensions and mechanical construc- 
tion that they are sometimes inferior. So lovingly did the people of 
this country adhere to the Art, that the Gothic forms clung to the soU 
long after they had been superseded on the Continent by the classical 
Renaissance : and the English returned to their old love long before 
other nations had got over their contempt for the rude barbarism of 
their ancestors. It is now more than a century since Horace Walpole 
conceived the idea of reproducing the beauties of York Minster and 
Westminster Abbey in a lath and plaster villa at Strawberry Hill. 
The attempt, as we now know, was ridiculous enough ; but the result 
on the Arts of the country most important. From that day to this, 
Gothic villas. Gothic lodges, and Gothic churches have been the 
fashion — at first timidly, €uid wonderfully misunderstood, but now 
the rcge, and with an almost perfect power of imitation. The result 
of this revived feeling for Mediaeval art which interests us most in 
this place is, that every Gothic building in the country has been 
carefully examined and its peculiarities noticed. All the mcnre im- 
portant examples have been drawn and published, their dates and 
histories ascertained as far as possible, and the whole subject rendered 
complete and intelligible. The only dif&culty that remains is, that 
the works in which the illnstratipns of English art are contained ra2^ 
over 70 or 80 years— =the early ones published before the sul^ject was 
^ See Appendix, note "SSL 
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properly understood; and that they are in all shapes and sizes, from 
the most ponderous fohos to the most diminutive of duodecimos. 
Their number too is legion, and they therefore often go over the 
same ground. The one book that now seems wanted to complete the 
series of publications on the subject, is a clear and concise, but com- 
plete narrative of the rise and progress of the style, with just a suffi- 
cient amount of illustration to render it inteUigible. Two volumes 
in 8vo, of 500 pages each, might suffice for the distillation of all that 
is contained m the 1001 volumes above alluded to : and with 1000 
illustrations, if well selected the forms and 7 : 3 (.uliarities of the style 
might be rendered sufficiently clear. But less would certainly not 
suffice. 

Under these circumstances, it will be easily understood that 
nothing of the sort can be attempted in this work. With only one- 
tenth of the requisite space available, and less than that proportion 
of illustration, all that can be proposed is to sketch the great leading 
features of the subject, to estimate the value of the practice of the 
ETiglish architects as compared with those on the Continent, and to 
point out the differences which arose between their methods and ours, 
in consequence of either the local or social pecuhanties of the various 
nationalities. 

This compression is hardly to be regretted in the present instance, 
since any one may with very little trouble master th6 main features of 
the history in some of the many popular works which have been pub- 
lished on the subject, and all have access to the buildings themselves. 
It need hardly be added, that these are far better and truer exponents 
of the feelings and aspirations of those who erected them than all the 
books that ever were written Unless a man learns to read the lessons 
these stone books so vividly convey, by an earnest personal investiga- 
tion of the monuments themselves, of one style at least, he will 
hardly ever be able to understand the subject ; but for the purpose of 
such a study, the English Mediseval architecture is perhaps the most 
complete and perfect. ITowhere else can aU the gradations of change 
be so easily traced ; and in no other style was there so little inter- 
ference from extraneous causes. Throughout, the Eng lish sought only 
to erect the bu i ldi ng then most suitable to its destination, with the 
best materials available for the purpose ; and the result is therefore 
generally more satisfactory and more harmonious than in other 
countries where the architects were more tramm^ed by precedents, or 
more inffuenced by local peculianties. 
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Tears* Name 
dnxation. of style. 


D^rtnre 

Komaiia 


400 


, f480 tot 

• \ 642 f 

tofHep-i 700 ) 


Artbnr . 

To eBtabliBb-1 
ment of Hep>> 
tarcby . .) 

To Gonqnest . 

William I . 1066 ' 

William II . 1087 
Henry I. . . . 1100 
Stephen . . 1135 

Henry II . . . 1154 ^ 

Henry II. . 1176 ] 
Richard I . 1189 j 

John 1199 I 

Henry IlL . . 1216] 


JMegalitbic. — 

300 ptone Hude Monn- 
ments 


1 na Bonnd-aiched style, 
Norman. 

{ Early pointed Lan 
crt, o« Planta- 
genet style 


Hdirard I 
Edward II 
£di;ianlin 
Bicbardll. . 

Henry IV . 
Henry V . 
Henry VL . 
Edward IV’’ . 
Edwaid V . 
Rtchard HL . 

Henry VH. . 
Hpnry VIII.. 
Edward VI. . 
Mary . . . 
iiJizabetb . . 
To. . . . 


Tears' Name 
duration. of style 


12721 
13071 
1326 f 
1377 j 


( Ber&Gted pointed 
Decorated, or 
Edwardian atjle. 


108 


Late pointed Pfer- 
penoicnlar, or 
LuncBStnan style 


1485 \ 
1609) 

117 

1563? 

1567 

I6O2J 


Fan-ranlted Tran- 
sitional, or I ndor 
I style. 


After the departure of the Romans, the various tribes that in- 
habited the island were left so feebly organised, and so unequally 
balanced, that they could find no better occupation for their time th an 
that of cutting each other’s throats ; in which they were afterwards 
so ably seconded by the Saxons and Danes, that it is in vain to look 
for any development of the arts of peace among them. They were 
equal to the erection of a Stonehenge or an Avebury in honour 
of those who fell in the struggles against their foreign invaders ; 
but beyond this their architectural aspirations do not seem to have 
reached. 

With the establishment of the Heptarchy, and more eqieciaUy after 
Alfred’s glorious reign, we might expect something better. The 
country was then converted to Christianity. Churches were wanted ; 
and there were Italian priests to be found who could tell the inhabit- 
ants what was being done at Rome and elsewhere on the Continent. 
But against this we have the knowledge that the dominant race was 
Saxon or Danish — ^Aryan pur sang — ^and art had consequently no place 
in their affections. Their churches were probably small and rude, just 
sufiicient for their purposes, and no more ; and designed, like railway 
stations, to last only 'till necessity compel an enlargement. Most pro- 
bably, too, the greater number were built of wood ; and for the true 
Saxon style we ought perhaps to look to the Norwegian wooden churches 
— described in the last book — as types of the style, rather than to the 
towers erected, probably, as additions to the original wooden churches. 
Of these towers, many stUl remain in our island ; but in almost every 
case the wooden naye has been superseded by one of stone and generally 
in the pointed-arefix style of architecture. 

With the Norman Conquest a new state of things was inaugurated. 
Great tracts dt country and great part of the wealth of the coixquered ' 
YQh. H. « 
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races escheated to the Conqueror, and in the division of the spoil the 
clergy seem in some cases to have been even more fortunate than the 
laity. But however this may have been, it will be easily understood 
that a French hierarchy vowed to cehbacy would be able to find no 
better way of employing their easily acquired wealth than in the 
display of architectural magnificence. During the century which 
succeeded the Conquest, the Saxon cathedrals, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, were swept away to make room for nobler buildings designed 
by foreign architects, and all the larger abbey churches were like- 
wise rebuilt. All this was done with such grandeur of conception, 
and so just an appreciation of the true principles of architectural 
effect, that even now the Norman nave, in spite of its rudeness, is 
frequently a, more impressive specimen of art than the more polished 
productions of the succeeding centuries 

The impulse once so nobly given, the good work proceeded steadily 
but rapidly. Durmgihe three centuries which succeeded the Conquest, 
all the artistic mtellect of the nation seems to have been concentrated 
on this one art. Poetry hardly existed, and Pamting and Sculpture 
were only employed as the handmaids of architecture. But year by 
year new and unproved forms of construction were invented a nd 
universally adopted. New mouldings, and new applications of carvings 
and foliage, were introduced , and painting on opaque substances and 
even on glass was carried to an astonishing degree of perfection. All 
this was done without borrowing and without extraneous aid, but 
by steadily progressmg to a well-understood object with a definite 
aim. It is true that occasionally, as at Westminster Abbey, we detect 
the influence of French arrangements; but even there the design is 
carried on in so essentially English a manner, with details so purely 
English, as to make us feel even more strongly how essentially native 
the siyle had becoma 

The Ethnic combination, which led to the marvellous perfection of 
Gothic art during the Edwardian period, was as fortunate as can well 
be conceived. It was a Celtic hierarchy and aristocracy steadied by a 
Saxon people ; with the substratum of an earlier Celtic race, held in 
absolute subjection by the Saxons, but rising again, at least partially, 
to the surface, under the Norman domination. It was something like 
what happened in Athens when a Dorian race was superimposed on one 
of Pelasgic origin; and, although the conditions were here reversed, 
and the field far more limited, the result was still most successful. 
Wi^ the limits of a oentuiy, the French had jumped from the ten- 
tative example of St. Denis (1144) to the perfection of the Sainte 
ChapeUe (1244). Our St. Stephen’s Chapd was not finished till a 
century afterwards; but while the French hardly ever went beyond 
their great 13th oeutey eflfort, in the 16tb century we were building 
the Royal Chapels at Windsoer, Westminster, and OambridgeL 
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The French wars and the wars of the Roses seem to have altered 
the original state of affairs to a very considerable extent The Xorman 
nobility were decimated — almost, indeed destroyed — and another stra- 
tum of society came gradually to the surface, but this time certainly 
not Celtic. On the walls of the cdiurches of the Lancastrian period we 
read — ^faintly, it must be confessed— the great Saxon motto, “The 
greatest possible amount of accommodation at the least possible 
expenditure of money and thought'* During this period, too, the 
cathedral and conventual hierarchies were yielding before the develop- 
ment of the parochial system. It may be wrong to assert that the 
Reformation began as early as 1400, but it is true that the seeds were 
then sown, which afterwards ripened into the explosion of the 
Commonwealth. Some very grand churches were no doubt erected 
during the Lancastrian period, and some beautiful additions made to 
existing edihces , but they were hard and mechanical as compared with 
that which preceded them They were the work of accomplished masons, 
not wrought out with the feelings of educated gentlemen ; and, though 
we may admire, we cannot quite adore even the best and noblest pro- 
ductions of their age. 

Under the Tudors the style went out in a blaze of glory. Nothing 
can be more gorgeous and fascinating than the three Royal Chapels, and 
the other contemporary fan-roofed buildmgs; but they are like the 
fabled dying hues of the dolphin — ^bright and brilliant, but unnatural 
and fleeting. It was the last spasmodic effort of an expiring style, and 
soon passed away. 

After the reformation was complete there was no longer any want 
of new churches, and the great incentive of making a house worthy of 
the service of God was taken away ; so that during Elizabeth’s reign, 
architecture was almost wholly occupied in providing new and more 
extensive mansions for the nobihty and landed gentry. Spacious rooms, 
well-lighted galleries, comfortable chambers, and good accommodation 
for servants were the demanda of the tim^ with sufficient stateliness, 
but at the least possible outlay. Comfort and economy are the inherent 
antitheses of architectural effect ; and then, as ’now, brought the art 
down from its exalted pedestal almost to the level of a mere useful 
art. But the Bodleian Library and other buildings in our Universities 
show that the art lingered even in the 17th century, and that men 
still looked upon muUions and pinnacles as objects on which a little 
money might be advantageously spent. But it was no longer the did 
art : of course there are exceptions, but that was struck down on the 
battlefield of Towton in 1461, only to be partially galvanised into life 
at Bosworth, twenty-four years afterwards. 

Although Gothic architecture continued to be employed in the 
Universities and in remote comers of the land long after it had ceased 
to be practised abroad, it must not therefore be assumed that the 

2S 3 
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people of England generally regarded it with admiration. To them it 
was the symbol of a supeistition from whose influence they gloried in 
escaping, or the emblem of a feudal tyranny from which they were just 
emerging into partial freedom. During Elizabeth’s reign the struggle 
was hardly over ; the wounds of the combatants were stiQ fresh and 
bleeding, the anger of the contest had by no means subsided, and they 
looked with hate and abhorrence on whatever recalled the stem realities 
of the past. We can now afford to look on the Middle Ages with far 
different feelings ; our wounds have long since been healed, and hardly 
a scar remains. Time has thrown its veil of poetry over what was then 
a mere prosaic matter of fact, hiding those features which were once so 
repulsive, and softening much which even now it is impossible to forget. 
They shrunk from what they felt as a reality ; we cherish it because 
it has faded into a dream. 

Bearing in mind the prevalence of these feelings, we should not be 
surprised that so soon as classical art was presented to them the people 
rushed to it with avidity. The world was then ringing with praise of 
the newly disseminated poetry of Virgil, the eloquence of Cicero, and 
the glorious narratives of Livy. A new light was dawning, and the 
cry arose on all sides, “ Away with the Middle Ages, with their super- 
stition and their tyranny. Roman greatness, Roman literature, and 
Roman art are to regenerate the world ! ” We are now convinced that 
the Classical Renaissance was not successful , but is it quite clear that 
a Mediasval revival will not prove even a greater and more disastrous 
mistake^ 

Be this as it may, in the whole range of artistic history it would be 
difficult to find any single monograph that might be made so complete 
in itself or all the details of which are so well known, as that of 
Mediaeval art in England. We know its birth and parentage ; we can 
follow it through youth to the bloom of manhood. We can admire it 
in the staid maturity of its power, and in the expiring efforts of its 
failing strength ; and we know the cause of its decay and death. To 
those who are able to grasp it, no story can be more interesting ; while 
to those who desire ix> understand what architecture really is, how it 
can be cultivated so as to insure success, and by what agencies it is 
sure to decay and finally to di^ no subject is capable of being more 
instructively treated. 
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So few and indistinct are the traces of architectural art in England 
before the Norman Conquest, that for a long time it was a moot point 
among antiquaries whether or not . 

any such thing existed as true V 

Saxon architecture. The question / f ‘ 

may now be considered as settled » % 

in the affirmative. In his last edi- 
tion, Rickman enumerates twenty 
churdhies in which fragments are 
found which certainly belong to the 
pi-e-Norman period, though no 
complete example can be pointed 
to as illustrating the style then 
prevalent. Smce Rickman’s death 
ten to fifteen more specimens have 
been discovered. Generally they 
are towers or crypts, as St. ‘Wini- 
fred’s at Ripon, or the piQars of 
a chancel-arch, as at Reculver. 

Sometimes it is a doorway, at 
others only a piece of rude walling. 

On a review of the whole, it is 
evident that architecture in Eng- 
land was certainly ruder and less 
developed than that on the Con- 
tinent at the same age ; both were^ 
of course, based on the Roman art 
which preceded them; but, owing 

probably to our insular position, Towgof^rsBa^can^ 

the attempted reproduction of 

Roman work was of so barbaric a character as to have suggested 
at first a wooden origin for some of the features. Mr. G. G. Scotty 
however, in his essay on the history of ‘ English Church Archi- 
tecture’ (1871), says: '‘‘What we term Saxon architecture is in 
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reality but an Engbsb version of tbe contemporary art of Italy 
with which the Roman missionaiies and then successors were well 
acquainted, and which they endeavoured with imperfect success to 
naturalize here.” On this subject Mr Scott says, p 42 . “ There is 
no feature more characteristic of Saxon architecture than the use 


of rude pilaster strips. The imitation of the mode of bonding of 
such pilasters, in the construction of groins, and in the jambs 
of doorways and other openings, constitutes what is known as ‘ long 
and short work.’ This has sometimes been supposed to be a tradition 
of wooden construction. It is certainly nothing of the kind. It 
represents simply the manner in which a classic pilaster is ordinarily 
constructed as distinguished from the mediaeval method of forming a 
quoin.” It should be observed also that the method of placing upright 
posts of timber at intervals for the sake of economy in filling in 
between with brick-nogging or formmg plaster surfaces or battens, is a 
much later type of construction , the earliest timber church inexistence 
(and it is doubtful i£ that was built before Norman times), viz., 
Gxeensted Church, Essex, is constructed of huge balks of timber placed 
side by side, and is entirely unlike the disposition of the upright bands 
of stone found in Saxon work. Triangular heads to doorways and 
windows are found in St. Jean of Poitiers, in St. Front at Porigueux, 
and elsewhere in Prance, “where the scientific mode of the construction 
and the perfection of the details, forbid us to attribute it to the habit 


of building in wood.” The baluster shafts also, Mr. Scott suggests, 
were copied from Roman balusters. The projecting hood-mould over 
doorway and window openings, which is not an independent ring 
of masonry as in Norman and Gothic work, is copied from the outer 
moulding of the Roman archivolt. In fact, as Mr. Scott observes, 
p. 43 i “ Our ruder Saxon churches exhibit, in however crude a form, 
the principles of a style distinctly arcuated— a style, that is, of which 
the typical forms are determined by scientific masonry. However rude 
and even barbarous in execution they may be, they are not rightly 


TOrmed ^ eve^ debased ^ Roman.” 

800. Windows, Earr. Barton. (From Britton.) One Or two 

fixamples will suffice to explain the 
peculiarities of the style. The tower of Earl’s Barton in Northamp- 
tonshire contains in itseM more undoubted Saxon characteristics 
thwi any other speckuen yet described: its anifles, as shown in 
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Woodcut No. 799, are constructed "witli that peculiar form of quoin 
known as “long and short,” while its faces are ornamented by long 
pilaster-like slips connected by semicircular arches or more frequently 
by straight-lmed cross-bracmg which might be regarded as wooden in 
its character were it not for the through bond stones which mark 
their junction. The windows (Woodcut No 800) are formed by gouty 
balusters, looking very much as if they were turned in a lathe, and the 
whole arrangements bear out that character. Even more character- 
istic of the style than this, is the doorway under the tower of the 



801 . Saxou Doorwa;^ at Monkwe&rmonth. (From a Fhotograph.) 

church at Monkwearmouth in Durham (Woodcut No. 801). There 
seems no doubt but that it is part of the church which Benedict Biscop 
erected there in the 7th century. According to the chronicles, when 
he was enabled by tjbe hberality of King Bcgfrid to found a monastery 
there, he went, in 674, to Gaul to procure masons who could erect it 
in the “ Roman manner ” that is, in imitation of the basihcas in Rome. 
The twined serpents with birds’ beaks, on the right doorpost, are, as 
we know from manuscripts of that age, singularly characteristic of the 
style, but not, so far as I know, found elsewhere engraved in stone on 
a church door. Though quaint and interesting to the antiquary, it 
must be confessed there is not much grace or beauty in any feature of 
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the style, or even an approach to grandeur of dimensions in any 
example which has been spared to the present day. 

Had any great conventual church or cathedral survived we might 
perhaps be forced to modify this opinion : ^ but the only one of which 
we know anything is that which was erected at Canterbury by Arch- 
bishop Odo in the years 940-960, to replace the older church of St. 
Augustine.® Even this, however, we only know from the description 
of Edmer, the singer, who saw it before it was destroyed by lire in 
1067. like the German churches of that age, it seems to have had 
two apses. The prmcipal one, towards the east, was appropriated to 
the clergy, while the western one belonged to the laity, or, as we 
should now say, was devoted to parochial purposes. 

Its walls and structure probably resembled the nave of Montier-en- 
Der (Woodcut No. 610), or the Basse (Euvre at Beauvais (Woodcut 
No. 608) — ^plain piers supportmg round arches below, and small 
circular-headed windows in a plain wall above. 

Outside the original church of St. Augustine to the eastward — at 
what distance we unfortunately are not told — Cuthbert, the second 
archbishop, about the year 760 erected a second church, “as a bap- 
tistery, and in order that it might serve as the burymg-place of future 
archbishops ; ” ® thus combining the two rites in a ceremonial church 
apart from the basilica, exactly as was done in Italy during the 
Romanesque age. It is by no means improbable that the eastern 
termination of the present cathedral known as Becket’s Crown stands 
on the site of this old baptistery, and retains its dimensions , but it is 
difficult to prove this, so completely have all the features of the church 
been altered by subsequent rebuildings. 

From what we know of Saxon MSS. and other indications, it would 
seem that painting was a favourite mode of decoration among the 
Saxons; and if^so, their interiors may have been more successful as 
works of art than their external architecture would lead us to expect. 
But as no specimen of Saxon painted mural decoration has come down 
to our tim^ it is hardly safe to assume much with regard to this. 


> Documentary evidence now estab- 
lishes the fact that the nave of Waltham 
Abbey was Harold’s onginal work, 
though subsequently enriched by carvmg. 

s This has been restored, as far as the 
materials admit, hy Professor Willis, in 
his ‘Architectural l^story oi Oanterbuxy 
Cathedral,’ published in 1845 


’ “ Qui ecclesiam in oriontali parte 
majons ecolesise eidem peno contiguam 
in honore Beati Johannis Baptistss fabri- 
cavit ; nt et Baptistena et examinationes 
Judioiorum, &o. — et Arohiepiscopomm 
borpcwa in eft sepelirentur.” — ‘Anglia 
Sacra,’ vol u. p. 75. 
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AlN entirely new state of affairs was inaugurated in 1066 by the 
Norman Conquest of England A new aristocracy, new laws, and 
a new language infused new life and energy into every department of 
the State, and an age of unwonted activity and brilliancy superseded 
the lethargic misrule of the Saxon period. 

In nothing was this more manifestly evident than in architecture. 
Instead of a barbaric and debased style, a real lithic ai-t was introduced 
and adopted at once, on a scale of magnificence but little known 
even in Prance at that time. Almost all our great cathedrals were 
either rebuilt, or at least remodelled, at that time, and great monastic 
institutions were founded aU over the counury, demanding churches 
and buildmgs on a scale undreamt-of before that tune. The impulse 
thus given lasted for nearly five centuries, till the Saxon element in 
the population again came to the surface at the Eeformation; but 
during that long period it continued without break or drawback, and 
forms a style complete and perfect in itself, — ^imported, it is true, in 
the fiirst instance, but taking root in the soil, and with httle aid from 
abroad growing into a thoroughly vigorous and acclimatised style. 
So completely is this the case, and so steady and uninterrupted was 
its progress, that it is impossible to separate its various stages one 
from another, but it is proposed to treat it as one style and in one 
chapter in the following pages. In a larger work it might be neces- 
sary to divide it into parts, but within our limits it will certainly be 
found more convenient, as it certainly is more logical, to treat it as 
a whole. 


Plans of English Cathbdeal Chuechbs. 

The most remarkable and universal peculiarity in the arrangement 
of English churches, when compared with those on the Continent, is 
idieir extraordinary length in proportion to their breadth. In this 
respect they seem to stand alone when compared with any buildings 
existing in other parts of the world. The ancients affected a double 
square ; in other words, their temples were generally twice as long as 
they were broad. In the Middle Ages, on the Continent^ this propor- 
1 See Appendix, note 18. 
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tioa was generally doubled. Practically the internal width was 
mtdtiplied by 4 for the length. This at least seems to have been the 
proportion generally aimed at, though of course it was often modi- 
fied by droumstances. In England the larger churches generally 
reached the proportion of 6 times their width for their length. Most 
of our cathedrals have been so altered and modified by subsequent 



802. Flan of Korwl6h Catliedral. Softie 100 ft. to 1 In. 

that it is difficult now to trace their original arrangements ^ 
but !N^orwioh eaists in plan almost exactly as originally erected (a.I). 
1096-1135), as will he seen from the plan (Woodcut No. 802). The 
nave to the west of the intersection is more than 4 times its width 
(70 X 295). The rectangular part of the choir is more than a square, 
and with the apse and its aisle, exclusive of the chapels, makes alto- 
gether a length of 410 ft. internally, or nearly 6 squares. At Peter- 





CATHEDRAL OF WELLS, ENGLAND 
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borough and Ely the proportion seems to have been as 5 to 1 to the 
centre of the apse ^ but if there was a circumscribing aisle or chapel) 
the longer proportion would obtain. At Canterbury and Winchester, 
and generally in the south-eastern cathedrals, as built more imme- 
diately under French influence, the 
original proportion was somewhat 
shorter; but so impressed were the 
English architects with the feelmg that 
length was the true mode of givmg 
effect, that eventually the two cathe- 
drals last named surpassed it Canter- 
buiy (Woodcut No 803) attamed an 
internal length of 518 ft. while the 
width of the nave is only 72, or as 
7 to 1. At Winchester (Woodcut 
No. 806) these dimensions are 525 and 
82, or something less than 7 to 1, owing 
to the greater width of the nave. 

It IS extremely diflSicult to assign 
a satisfactory reason for this pecu- 
liarity of English plans. It arises so 
suddenly, however, in the English 
churches of the Norman age that it 
must have pre-existed in those of the 
Saxons ; though why they should have 
adopted it is by no means clear. If 
these churches had wooden roofs, 
which was almost certainly the cas^ 
their naves might easily have been 
wider, and it can hardly have arisen 
from any sesthetic motive. As we now 
judge them, these early naves were 
badly proportioned for hearing an 
address from the bishop or prior, and 
as ill adapted for a multitude to see 
what was passing at the altar , but for 
pictorial effect they surpass everything 

erected on the Continent, unless with Plan of Canterbiiry cathedral 
greatly increased dimensions of height loo ft. to i in. 

or width. Whether, therefore, it were hit upon by accident or by 
design, its beauty was immediately appreciated, and formed the 
governing principle in the design of all the English cathedrals. It 
was a discovery which has added more to the sublimity of effect which 
characterises most of our cathedrals than any other principle 
introduced during the Middle Ages. 
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An the cathedrals above enumerated, indeed most of those which 
were designed by Norman pi elates during the first half-century after 
the Conquest, were erected on very nearly the same plan as that at 
Norwich. Durham (1095-1133) was the first to show any marked 
deviation from the type^ (Woodcut No. 804). The nave and choir 



804. PlAn of Diirbam Cathedral. 

(From Billings.) Scale 100 ft. to 1 In 

In this church we have a 


became yearly proportioned to one 
another, and for the first time wo 
see a distinct dotcrniination from 
the first that the building should 
be vaulted. All this involved an 
amount of design and contrivance 
which entirely emancipated us from 
the Continental type, and may be 
considered as laying the foundation 
of the English style. 

In addition to what was doing 
at Durham there prevailed an 
extraordinary activity in church- 
building in the North of England 
during the whole of the 12th 
century, owing to the erection of 
the great abbeys whose gigantic 
fossils still adorn every main valley 
in Yorkshii’o. As this part of the 
country was more remote from 
foreign infiuence than the South, 
the style developed itself there 
with a vigour and originality not 
found elsewhere ; but its efiect was 
appreciated, and when Lincoln was 
rebuilt, about the year 1200, the 
English style was perfected in all 
essential parts. This is even more 
remarkably shown, however, at 
Salisbury, commenced in 1220 and 
completed in 1258, with the excep- 
tion of the spire, which does not 
appear to have formed part of the 
original design, 

not only extremely beautiful, but 


perfectly onginaL There is scarcely a trace of Erench or foreign 


influence ; everything is the result of the native elaboration during 


' The internal dimensions of Durham the Galilee. The] nave is 81 feet wide, 
Cathedral are 413 10 feet, exclusive of the choir, 77 2, (Billings.) 
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the previous century and a half. The internal dimensions, according 
to Britton, are 450 ft. by 78— a little under the Pngliah standard, but 
sufficiently long for effect. The apsidal arrangement, so universal in 
ITorman cathedrals, has dis- 
appeared never to return, 
except in Westminster 
Abbey (1245-1269), and in 
some readjustments, as at 
Tewkesbury , and the square 
eastern termination may 
henceforth be considered as 
established in this country 
— ^the early symbol of that 
independence which eventu- 
ally led to the Reformation. 

Once the Salisbury plan 
came to be considered the 
true English type, the Nor- 
man cathedrals were grad- 
ually modified to assimilate 
their arrangements to it 
The nave and transept of 
Winchester were already 
too extensive to admit of a 
second transept, but the 
choir was rebuilt on the 
new model , and when 
afterwards the nave was 
remodelled by WiUiam of 
Wykeham it became one of 
the most beautiful, as it 
continued to be the longest, 
of English cathedrals (556 

feet, over all). of Salisbury CathedniL Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 

About the same time Ely had a choir and presbytery added to it in 
lieu of the old Norman choir, which raised it to the very first rank 
among English churches and when, in 1322, by a fortunate accident 

* The proper effect of this part of Ely after the Angel Choix at Lincoln. The 
Oathedral has been senonsly marred by architects of Walsingham’s time glazed 
the ereoti(m of the new reredos. In itself two compartments of the tnfonnm to 
a fair specimen of modem Qothic, it is throw light upon the principal object in 
placed so far from the choir as to lose its the choir, which was intended 'to stand 
proper effect It is painfolly dwarfed by two bays farther forward It would have 
the large plain area m front of it. But been well if the 19th-centuiy jtestoiers 
worse than this, it cuts up and destroys had taken the hint 
the most beautifal presbytery m England 
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the old Norman tower fell, the intersection was rebuilt in a manner 
that rendered it exceptionally pre-eminent among its rivals. There is 
perhaps no feature in the whole range of Gothic architecture either 

here or on the Con- 
tinent more beautiful 
than the octagon of 
Ely (Woodcut No. 
808), as rebuilt by 
Alan of Walsmghani, 
the sacrist at the 
time the tower fell. 
He, and he alone of 
all northern archi- 
tects, seems to have 
conceived the idea of 
abolishing what was 
in fact the bathos of 
the style — the narrow 
tall opening of the 
central tower, which, 
though possessing ex- 
aggerated height, gave 
neither space nor 
dignity internally to 
the centra] feature of 
the design. On the 
other hand, the 
necessity of stronger 
supports to carry the 
tower frequently con- 
tracted still more the 
one spot where, 
according to archi- 
tectural propriety, an 
extended area was of 
vital importance to 
the due harmony of 



806. 


HatiofWinchflaterCttOiedcal. (Prom Brlttoa.'i 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 Id ' 


In the present 
instanoe the architect 

took for the base of his design the whole width of the nave and 
aisles, constructing in it ap. octagon, the sides of which are respec- 
tively 26 and 30 ft., and the diameter 65 ft. in one direction east 
and west, and 70 ft. transversely. By this arrangement a central 
ftpea was ooiiaiaed more than three binges tl|e e;if;tent of thi^t 



GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 
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originally existing, and, more than this, a propriety and poetry 
of design which are not to be found elsewhere. All this too was 
carried out with the exquisite details of the best age of “Rrig liaTi 
Gothic, and the effect 
in consequence is sur- 
passingly beautiful. 

Unfortunately, either for 

want of funds, or of con- n n J j -'fii 

fidence in their ability to 

execute it, the vault, like 

that of York, is only in 3 

wood, though, from the CjJ 

immense strength of the 3 

supports, and their ar- Ir^ ife Ilf - 1 1 T TIlj 

rangement, it is evulent h' r' 

that a stone vault was ^ ® 

originally intended. The iL__ 

very careless — one might ^ 

almost say ugly — way in MVg 

which the lantern was y;»jBj M’ffTT**™"*"* 

finished externally, shows Stp-M M^W|t 

immistakably that it was i^jli •|i | 

not intended to last long ji^ | 

in its present form. Be ji|r/!*l ^Tft I 

that as it may, this 'l|=:!*| ?*i7||f I 

octagon is in reality the K'/'lf I 

only true Gothic dome 'l-'jB! 

in existence, and the ||-|■| IJ:;# 

wonder is, that being 

once suggested, any l1l‘ fT 

cathedral was ever aftet- f 

wards erected without it. | I JnT 

Its dimensions ought not ^ ILlllM 

to have alarmed those 1 

who had access to the 

domes of the Byzantines 

or Italians. Its beauty 

ought to have struck sor. FlanofElyCatbednl (From DngdAle.) 

. . -I Scale 100 ft to 1 In 

them as it does us. 

Perhaps the true explanation lies in the fact that it was invented late 
in the style. New cathedrals or great churches were very rarely 
commenced after the death of Edward the Third; and when they 
were, it was more often by intelligent masons, than by educated 
gentlemen, that they were designed. 

After* this, very httle novelty was introduced bito the design of 


Flan of Ely Cathedral (From Dngdale.) 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in 
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English cathedrals. York, however, was almost entirely rebuilt in the 
form towards which the architects were tending during the whole of 
the Middle Ages, and it may consequently be considered as the typo at 



which they were aiming, though hardly the one to which we can give 
the most unqualided praise. The nave was erected bet^emi the years 
1291 and 1331, the choir between 1361 and 1405 ; the length internally 
is 486 ft. ; the width of the choir, 100 ft. ; of the nave, 106 ft. ; both 
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those last were, unfortunately, dimensions which the architects did 
not feel themselves equal to grappling with in stone, so that the roof, 
like the lantern at Ely, was constructed of wood, in imitation of a 
stone vault, and lemains so to this day 

Owing to the great width attempted for the nave, York has not the 
usual proportion of length atfected by other English cathedrals, and 
loses in effect accordingly. Its great peculiarity is the simplicity and 
squareness of its plan, so unlike what is found anywhere abroad. The 
church is divided into two equal parts , one devoted to the laity, one 
jo the clergy. There are no apsidal or other chapels Three altars 
stood against the eastern wall, and it may be 3 or 4 in the transept. 
Beyond this nothing There is none of that wealth of private chapels 
which distinguishes Continental cathedrals and churches, or even Can- 
terbury, the most foreign of our English examples. The worship even 
at that early period was designed to be massive and congregational, 
not frittered away in private devotion or scattered services, and 
marks a departure from Continental practices well worthy the atten- 
tion of those who desire to trace the gradual development of the 
feelings of a people as expressed in their architecture, and the archi- 
tecture only. 

The abbey church at Westminster is exceptional among English 
examples, and is certainly, in so far at least as the east end is con- 
cerned, an adaptation of a French design. The nave, however, is 
essentially English in plan and detail, and one of the most beautiful 
examples of its class to be found anywhere So, too, are the wide- 
spreading transepts ; but eastward of these the form is decidedly that 
of a French cathedral. Henry YII.^s Chapel now stands over the space 
formerly occupied by the Lady Chapel ; but before it was pulled down 
the circlet of apsidal chapels was as completely and as essentially 
French as any to be found in the country where, that feature was 
invented. In the choir, however, the architects betrayed their want 
of familiarity with the form of termination they had selected. The 
angle at which the three bays of the apse meet is far from pleasing, 
and there is a want of preparation for the transition, which tends to 
detract from the perfection of what would otherwise be a very 
beautiful design.^ 


^ The foundations of the Lady Ohapel 
of Henry HI. were found a few years ago 
alroost at the extreme east end of Henry 
Vn.*s Chapel, so that it can scarcely be 
said to have formed part of a circlet 
* It should be remembered, however, 
that the first addition, made m 1220, 
was the onginal Lady Ohapel; when 
Henry IH. determined to rebuild the 
ohuroh and to adopt the plan of tho 
VOL. n. 


Frenoh dievet, the width of the other 
chapols would seem to have been gov- 
erned by that of the Lady Ohapel. This, 
however, was 30 ft wide — much greater 
than any French chapel To complete 
the ring, therefore, he was obhged to 
carry them further west, so that the five 
chapels occupy a space equal m compari- 
son to the Hi^veii chapels of Amiens, where 
the width of each is only 25 ft. A com- 
2 ▲ 
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As the dioir was supulchrol, to accommodate the shriue of the 



809 P1«L of Wertminoter Aliboy. Scale 100 ft to 1 fn. 


Confessor, the design was 
appropriate, and its intro- 
duction in this instance 
cannot be regretted , but 
on the whole, thoro is 
nothing in the church of 
Westminster to make us 
wish that this fe^iture 
had become more com- 
mon on this side of the 
Channel. 

Notwithstanding the 
beauty of the result, it 
may still be considered 
as open to discussion 
whether the English 
architects were always 
correct in adhering to 
length in preference to 
height as the modulus 
of their designs. When, 
however, we reflect how 
immensely the difficulties 
of constructing a stone 
roof are increased by 
every addition to the 
width or height of the 
vault, we cannot but ac- 
knowledge their wisdom 
in stopping at that point 
where sufficient spacious- 
ness was attained, with- 
out increasing construc- 
tive difficulties. No- 


where in English cathedrals are we offended by mechanical Umrs de 


force. Everywhere there is sufficient solidity for security, and a 


pariaon of the two ohevets will ehow “^Here the evidence of the bnldlng 
how ingenious was the English arrange- il^lf seems to be oonolusivo that the 
ment ; and as the vaulting is eessntialiy fcmg had resolved to build a ohuroh 
English m its setting out and in its after the model of the great French 
design, it IS only the idea of the plstu churches, but .employed an English 
whidh was borrowed On this SPUb^BCt J awhiteot to design it, and he made his 
Mr ^etramaikB,p 426 (‘ Lectures oh ’ 0an' on lines^ which are distinct and 
Eng^h Amhiteoture,’ Memoir of G E. ^^thrsnt from those of any French 
PteciiB^BX,by A.mstxeet^ churelL” 


YAULTS. 
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cons6qu6iit feeling of repose most conducive to true architectural 
effect. 

It may also be remarked that the strain of turning the head 
upwards detracts considerably from the pleasure of contemplating tall 
interiors, while the eye likes to dwell on long-drawn vistas which can 
be explored in a natural position. But, perhaps, the greatest 
advantage of moderate dimensions in section is that they do not dwarf 
either the worshippers or the furniture of the church. Everythmg in 
an English cathedral is in just proportion, which is certainly not the 
case in, many Oontmental examples , and there is variety and a play 
of light and shade m the long aisles of our churches which is wholly 
wanting in French and German examples. 

Another point on which a difference of opinion may fairly exist, is 
whether the square termmation of our cathedrals is or is not more 
beautiful than the apsidal arrangements so universal abroad. 

When, as at Salisbury, or Wells, or Exeter, there is a screen of open 
arches below the east window, it may safely be asserted that a poly- 
gonal termination would have been more pleasmg, but when, as at 
York, or Gloucester, or Carlisle, the whole eastern wall is a screen 
of painted glass, divided by muUions and tracery of most exquisite 
design, judgment will probably go the other way. Such a window as 
that at York, 33 ft in width by 80 ft. in height, is a marvellous 
creation, which few architectural developments in any part of the 
world can rival or even approach. On the whole, perhaps, the true 
answer to the question, is that, where a number of smaller chapels are 
wanted, the chevet form is the best and most artistic termination 
for a church , where these are not required, the square form is the 
most beautiful, because it is the most appropriate, and, like every- 
thing appropriate, capable of being made beautiful in the hands of a 
true artist. 


Vaults. 

Whatever opinion may be formed as to the proportions of English 
cathedrals, or the arrangement of their plans, there can be no dispute 
as to the superiority of their vaults over those of all their Oontmental 
rivals. The reasons for this are various, and not very recondite. The 
most obvious is the facility of construction which arose from the 
moderation just pointed out in the section of our churches. 

The English always worked within their strength, instead of going 
to the very verge of it, like the French , and they thus obtained the 
power of subordinating constructive necessities to architectural beauty. 
Thus the English architects never attempted a vault of any magnitude 
till they were sufficiently skilled in construction to do it with facility. 
In a former chapter it has been pointed out how various and painful 

2 ▲ a 
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were the steps by which the French arrived at their system of vaulting 
— ^first by pointed tunnel-vaults and a system of domes, then by a com- 
bination of quadripartite and hexapartite intersecting vaults, of every 
conceivable form and variety, but always with a tendency to domical 
webs, and to the union of all pre-existing systems. This experimen- 
talising, added to the great height of their roofs, and the slenderness of 
their clerestories, never left them sufhciontly free to admit of their 
studying aesthetic effects in this part of the construction. 

A second reason was, that for 150 years after the Con<iuest, our 
architects were content with wooden roofs for their naves. One of the 
earliest vaults we possess is that at Durham, commenced by Prior 
Melsonby, 1233. Long before that tinfe the French architects had 
been trying all those expedients detailed at pp. 113, 114, and had 
thus succeeded in vaultuig their central aisles a century before we 
attempted it. In doing so, however, their eyes got accustomed to 
mechanical deformities which we never tolerated, and they were after- 
wards quite satisfied if the vault would stand, without caring much 
whether its form were beautiful or not. 

A third cause of the perfection of English vaults arose from the 
constant use of ornamental wooden roofs throughout the Middle Ages 
The typical example of this form now remaining to us is that of 
Westminster Hall. But St Stephen's Royal Chapel had one of the 
same class, and there is reason to behove that they wore much more 
common than is usually supposed.^ All those were elaborately framed 
and richly carved and ornamented, often more beautiful than a stone 
vault, and quite as costly ; and it seems impossible that a people who 
were familiar with this exquisite mode of roofing could be content with 
the lean twisted vaults of the Continental architects. The English 
alone succeeded in constructing ornamental wooden roofs, and, as a 
corollary, alone appreciated the value of a vault constructed on truly 
artistic principles and richly ornamented. Their ©yes being accustomed 
to the depth and boldness of timber construction could never tolerate 
the thin weak lines of the French ogive, just sufficient for strength, 
but sadly deficient in expression and in play of light and shade. 

Although it is, perhaps, safe to assert that there is not, and never 
was, a Saxon vaulted church in existence ; and that, during the purely 
Norman period, though the side-aisles of great churches were generally 
vaulted, the central aisle was always ceiled with wood ; yet, from a 
study of their plans, we are led to conclude that their architects 
always intended that they should, or at least might, be ornamented 
with atone roofs. 

In the first pla^se the area of their piers is enormous, and such as 


* The roofehere alluded to mxifft not bo 
tonibtmded with the ham-like roofs of 
remote viUage churches which modem 


arohitects are so fond of copying, hut 
such roofs as that of Si Stephen s OhapoL 
and many of those of the L^oastrian era. 




WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
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could never have been intended to support wooden roofs. Even 
making every allowance for the badness of the masonry, one-tenth of 
the sectional area would have sufficed, and not more was employed 
cotemporaneously in Germany when it was intended to use wooden 



aijnnrT.««i,s«t 


SlO. Nave of Peterborongh Cathedral i Gath Hb } 

roofs. There is also generally some variation in the design of the 
alternate piers, as if a hexapartite arrangement were contemplated 

* This, and a cOTsiderable number of published by Ilfc. Murray In order to 
the woodoutsm this chapter, are borrowed prevent needless repetition, they are 
fiom the plates of the beautiful series of marked Oath. Hb. 

‘ Handbooks of the ‘wiTifriiah Oathedrals,* 
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But tho evidonc5e is not oonclusivo, for tho vaulting shafts aro usually 
similar, and in all instances run from the ground through the clere- 
story, and terminate with the copings of tho wall, so that, in their 
present form, they could only be meant to supjiort tho main timber ot 
the roof It may bo that it was intended to cut tlu^ra «iway down to 
the string-course of the clerestory, as was .actually dorwi at Norwich in 
1446, when the nave was vaulted ; but at pr(wont wo. must bo satisfied 
with the evidence that tho architects weni (*.o»itent witli sucli roofs as 
that of Peterborough (Woodcut No. 810), which is tlui oldest and 
finest we possess It is very beautiful, but cei'tamly not tho class of 
roof those massive piers wore designed to support. 

Though wo may hesitate with regard to tho iiiicitition of the build(irs 
of Norwich, Ely, or Peterborough, there can b(i no dijubt, from tho 
alternate piers and pillars, that when Durham (Woodcut No. 80 1) was 
commenced it was intended that the nave should bo cov(U'(^d by a great 
hexapartite vault. Before, however, the iuteution could bo carried out, 
the art of vaulting had been so far poifecitod that that vwy (dumsy 
expedient was abandoned ; and, by the introduction of a brack(‘.t in tho 
nave, and afterwards of a vaulting shaft in tho choir, a vault of tho 
usual (][uadnlateral form was successfully earned out between tho years 
1233 and 1284. 

It is probably to St Hugh of Lincoln that wo owo tho first perfect 
vault in England. Coming from Burgundy he must have boon familiar 
with the great vaults which had bc^on constructed in his country long 
before the year 1 200, when he enoouvagec(, his new followi^rs to under- 
take one not necessarily in the Burgundian stylo, but in that form with 
which they were conversant from thoir practice in erecting stiialler 
side-vaults. He built and roofed tho choir of Lincoln, iinmediatoly 
after which (1209-1236) the nave (Woodcut No 811) was undertaken 
by Hugh of Wells, and its roof may be taken as a type of the first 
perfected form of English vaulting. It is very siniple and beautiful ; 
but it cannot be denied — and this is felt still more at Exeter — ^that the 
great inverted pyramidal blocks of the roof are too heavy for the light 
pier and pierced walls which support them. Another defect is, that 
the lines of the clerestory windows do not accord with the lines of the 
‘^severeys” of the vault. This defect was remedied at Lichfield, but 
nowhere else, until the invention of the four-centred arch and of 
fan-traoery. At Lichfield C^oodout No. 812) the triangular form of 
the clerestory windows aiforded a perfect solution of the difficulty, 
and gave a stability and propriety to the whole arrangement that never 
was surpassed, and never might have been relinquished had not their 
fatal fondness for painted glass forced the architects in this, as in 
other instances, to forego constructive propriety for indulgence in 
that fascinating mode of decoration. 

Beautiful as these simple early roofs were felt to be^ the great mass 
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of the “severeys,” or inverted pyramids, formed a very obvious defect. 
It was, however, easily remedied when once perceived. The earliest 
example of its successful removal is probably in the roof of the choir 



811 Nave of Lincoln Oatbedxal (Oath Hb) 


at Gloucester (1337-1377) (Woodcut No. 813) In this instance the 
roof is almost a tunnel-vault with the window spaces cutting into it, so 
as to leave nearly one-third of the space unbroken ; and, as the whole is 
covered with rich and appropriate tracery, the effect is highly pleasing 
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The saone principle was afterwards carried to its utmost perfection in 
the roof of St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. In that case a Hat band 
WSLS introduced as a separate constructive compartment in the centre, 



812. £i[ave of Llohfifild Cathedral COath Hb ) 


supported by the severeys, and as the roof is ornamented with ribbings 
of the most exquisite design, it forms perhaps the most beautihil vault 
ever designed by a Gothic architect. 
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The great invention of the !English architects in vaulting is the 
form usually known as fan-tracery. It is so beautiful in itself and so 
exclusively English, that it may, perhaps, be worth while to retrace the 



813. Choir of Gloucester Cathedral (Oath Hb.') 


steps by which it was arrived at. This may lead to a little repetition^ 
but the stone vault is so essentially the governing modulus of the style 
that its principles oamaot be made too dear. 
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The original form of tlio iniorsociing vault is tliat of two halv<\s 
of a hollow-sidccl square pyramid placed o])posjte ou(» atioi.luu* in an 
inverted position ^ Oikj half of such a va,ult is shown .it a and a a 
(Woodcut No. 814, iig 1) 'I'he English s(H‘m early to have tivcsd of 
the endless repetition of these forms, .and, afti»r trying mode of 
concealing their sameness by cov<‘nng them with tracany, l.h<‘y hit on 
the happy expedient of cutting oil* their .angh^s, .as shown .it n .and n it 

This ](^ft a Hat s<pi.ar<^ sp,aco 
in the centri^ whndi would 
have boon awkward in the 
central vault, though in a 
side-aisle it w.is itasily got 
ov(u*, and its Hat ness con- 
cealed by ornammit. Arrived 
at this stage it was iwisy to 
see that by again dividing 
each face into two, iis at o, 
fig. 1, the principal original 
linos wore restore.d, and the 
central spaee could bo sub- 
divided by constructive lines 
to any oxUmt re<iuirod. By 
this process tlio square pyra- 
mid had become a polygonal 
cone of 24 sides, which was 
practically, so n<3ar a circle 
that it was impossible to 
resist the suggestion of mak- 
ing it one, which was accord- 
ingly done, as shown at D 
and I) D, fig. 1. 

So far all was easy, but 
the fact of the flat central space resting on the four cones was still 
felt to be a defect, as indeed is apparent in such a vault as that of 
the cloisters at Gloucester (Woodcut No. 815), where a segment is 
used nearly equal to an equilateral spherical triangle. In this case 
they did not dare to employ a constructive decoration, but covered 
the space with circles so as to confuse and deceive the eye. At 
Windsor (Woodcut No 816) the defect was obviated by using a Ipw 
four-centred arch. invented for the purpose, so that the outer tangent of 
the conooid was nearly flat, and the principal transverse rib was carried 
to the centre without being broken — as the others might have been 


^ This ha^‘ atris^y been explained m the chapters on French architecture, 
especially at pages 114 and 169. 
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had that mode of decoration been deemed expedient This may be 
considered the perfection of this kind of vaulting, and is perhaps the 
most beautiful method ever invented. At Westminster (as shown in 
Woodcut 'No, 817) the difficulty was got over by reversing the curve by 
the introduction of pendants. This was a clever expedient, and pro- 
duced a startling effect, but is so evidently a tour de force that the 
result is never quite satisfactory, though on a small scale perfectly 
admissible 

These devices all answered perfectly so long as the space to be 
roofed was square, or nearly so , but when this mode of vaultmg came 



816. Vault of Cloister. GloiiceBter 

to be applied to the bays of the central nave, which were twice as long 
in one direction as in the other, the difficulties seemed insuperable. By 
cutting off the angle as in the former instance (as at b, fig. 2, Woodcut 
No. 814), yon may get either a small diamond-shaped space in the 
centre or a square, but in both cases the pyramid becomes 
awkward ; and by carrying on the system as before, you never arrive 
at a oirde, but at an elliptical section as shown at d, fig. 2 (Woodcut 

No. 814). ... ^ 

The builders of King’s College Chapel strove to obviate the diffi- 
culty by oqntinqing thq conoid tq 'tho, centra .and then cuttp^ off 
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what was redundant at the sides, as in m, 2, or, as shown in the 
view of the interior (Woodcut No, 84()) furthiu* on. 

The richness of the ornain<*ot.s, and the loftiness and eh^gaTico of the 
whole, load us to overlook tlu^so defects at Cambridge^, but nothing can 
be loss constructive or loss pleasing that the abruptiu^ss of tlie iuter- 

S( motions so obtained. 
In tb<» (HMjtral aisle of 
lleniy Vll.’s Chapel 
it was avoi<l('d by a 
bold Mwwa of p(^n- 
d.iiit.s, su})ported by 
internal Hying but- 
tr<ws(w, producing a 
surprising dogroo of 
complexity, and such 
an exhibition of 
lueclianioal dexterity 
816 . Vault of Aittio at St. ocoige^ri, Windsor. as never fails to as- 




tonish, and generally 
to ploiise; though it 
must bo coufessiid that 
it is at best a nua-e 
piece of ingenuity v(*ry 
unworthy of English 
art. By far th(i most 
satisfactory of these 
roofs is that at Wind- 
sor, where a broad Hat 
band is introduced in 
the centre of the roof, 
throughout the whole 
length of the chaped. 
This is oruanumted by 
panelling of the most 
exquisite design, and 
relieved by pendants 
of slight projection, 


an. Aisla la Henry VII,»g0httpel,Weiftmto8ter. the whole being in 


such good taste as to 

make it one of the richest and probably the most beautiful vault ever 
constructed. It has not the loftiness of that at Cambridge, being 
only 52 ft. high, instead of 78, nor is it of the same extent, and 
oonsequently it does not so immediately strike observers, but on 
examination it is far more satisfactory. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that, after all their experience, 
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the architects had got back to precisely the point from which they 
started, namely, the necessity of a square space for the erection of a 
satisfactory intersecting vault. The Eomans saw this, and never 
swer\''ed from it. The side-aisles of all cathedrals and all cloisters 
adhered to it throughout , and, when it was departed from m the wider 



Retto-cholr, Peterborough Cathedral (Cath. Hb ) 


central aisles, it always led to an awkwardness that was har^y evOT 
snooessfuUy conquered. In some instances, as in the retru^oir a 
Peterborough (1438-1628), two windows are boldly but awkwardly 
included in one bay (Woodcut Ko. 818), and the compartments^ so 
nearly square that the difficulty is not very apparent, but it is suffimen 
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to injure considerably tlie circct of what would otherwise bo a very 
beautiful roof. 

In Henry VTT ’s Chapel the difliculty was palliated, not conquered, 
by thrusting forward the gr<\'it peiidants of the roof and treating them 
as essential parts of the construction, and as if they were supported by 
pillars from the door instead of by brack(its from tbe wall. By this 



819. Choir Arohes of Oxford Oatbedr&L (Cath. Hb.) 

means the roof was divided into rectangles more nearly approaching 
squares than was otherwise attainable ; but it is most false in prin- 
ciple, and, in spite of all its beauty of detail, cannot be considered 
successful. 

Strange as it may appear from its date, the most satisfactory roof 
of this class is that erected by Cardinal Wolsey in the beginning of the 
Idth century over the choir of Oxford OathedxaL In this instance the 
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pendants are thrust so far forward and made so 'impoHjant that the 
central part of the roof is practically quadripartite. The remaining 
difficulty wa’s obviated by abandoning the circular horizontal outline 
of true fan-tracery, and adopting a polygonal form instead. As the 
whole IS done in a constructive manner and with appropriate detail, 
this roof — except in size — ^is one of the best and most remarkable ever 
executed 

The true solution of the difficulty, in so far as the vault was con- 
cerned, would have been to include two bays of the side-aisles in one of 
the centre , but this would have necessitated a rearrangement of both 
plan and exterior to an extent the architects were not then prepared to 
tolerate, and it never was attempted, except perhaps in the instance of 
the retro-choir at Peterborough (Woodcut Ko. 818). Had it been done 
in King’s College Chapel at Cambridge (Woodcut Ko 846), it would 
have been m every respect an immense improvement. At present the 
length of Bling’s College Chapel is too great for its other dimensions. 
Had there been six bays instead of twelve, its apparent length would 
have been considerably diminished, and the variety introduced by this 
change would have relieved its monotony without detractmg from any 
of the excellent points of design it now possesses 

The English architects never attempted such vaults as those of 
Toulouse and Alby, 63 and 58 ft. respectively, still less such as that 
of Gerona in Spain, which is 72 ft clear width. With our present 
mechanical knowledge, we could probably construct wider vaults still. 
Even the Mediivval architects in England might have done more in 
this direction than they actually accomplished, had they tried On 
the whole, however, it seems that they exercised a wise discretion in 
limiting themselves to moderate dimensions More poetry of design 
and greater apparent size is attainable by the introduction of pillars 
on the floor, and with far less mechanical effort. Unless everything is 
increased in even a greater ratio, the dwarfing effect of a great vault 
never fails to make itself painfully apparent. We may regret that 
they did not vary their vaults by such an expedient as the lantern 
at Ely, but hardly that they confined them to the dimensions they 
generally adopted. 


PiBR Abohbs. 

Although the principles adopted by the English architects did not 
materially differ from those of their Continental confreres with r^ard 
to the arrangement of pier arches and the proportions of triforia and 
clerestories, still their practice was generally so sound and the results 
so satisfactory, that this seems the best place to point out what the 
Mediaeval architects aimed at in the arrangement of thrir wall surfaces. 

In the Ngrman cathedrals the general scheme seema to have been 
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to divide the height into three equa. parts, and to allot one to the 
pier arch, another to the triformm or groat gallery, and the third to 
the clerestory. In all the examph^s wo now have, the upper is the 


830. TranBlbrmatlon of the Nave. WlUGbeater Oaihedral^ (Catb« Hb.) 

smallest division ; but I oaimot help fancying that some arrangement 
of the timbers of the roof gave the additional height required. It is 
generally supposed that the roof at Peterborough (Woodcut NTo. 810) 
was originally flat. This, however, is by no means dear, nor that it 
started so low ; hut, be that as it may, the woodcut (No. 820) will 
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explain tlie usual arrangement, as well as the changes afterwards 
introduced. At Winchester the two lower divisions are practically 
equal, the upper 


somewhat less, and 
the alternate ar- 
rangement of the 
piers hints at a 
hexapartite vault, if 
such should ever 
come to be executed. 
When William of 
Wykeham undertook 
to remodel the style 
of the nave, he first 
threw the two lower 
compartments into 
one, as, shown on the 
left-hand side of the 
out. He then 
divided the whole 
height, as nearly as 
the masonry would 
allow him, into two 
equal parts, allotting 
one to the pier 
arches, and appor- 
tioning the upper as 
nearly as ho could 
by giving two-thirds 
to the clerestory 
and one-third to the 
triforium. With 
pointed arches this 
was the most pleas- 
ing and satisfactory 
arrangement adopted 
during the Middle 
Ages ; but when 
something vexy like 



it was attempted in 321. Choir of Ely CathedraL (Cath. Hb.) 


the nave of Glou- 


cester' with round arches, the effect was most unpleasing. Before the 
architects, however, settled down to this proportion, a variety of 
experiments were tried. One of the most successful was the nave of 
Lichfidd Cathedral (Woodcut N’o, 812). Here the whole height is 
voi/. M, 2 B 
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divided equally : one half is given to the pier arches, and the other 
divided equally between the clerestory and tnforium. If the latter 
had been glazed externally, as was the case at Westminster Abbey 
and elsewhere, and made to look like part of the church, the whole 
might be considered as satisfactory. As it is, the area of the 
clerestory is so much less than that of the tnforium, that the 
proportion is not quite agreeable, though the solidity and repose 

which this arrangement gives to 



the roof is above all praise. 

All these objections were 
obviated in the three bays of the 
choir at Ely, which were rebuilt 
by Walsmgham at the same time 
as the octagon. Here the tri- 
forium and clerestory are equal; 
but the upper window is so 
spread out, and so much is made 
of it, that it looks equal to the 
compartment below. The pier 



822 . TwoBayiBofthe NaveofWertiioIneter 823. CtoeBay of Cathedral at Bbteter. 

Abbey. Scale 25 ft tolln. s53e 36 ft, to X In. 
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arch below is also subdued to less than hilf the whole height, so as to 
give value to the upper division. These proportions are derived from 
the very beautiful Early English presbytery beyond; but they are 
here used with such exquisite taste and such singular beauty of detail 
that there is perhaps no single ^ portion of any Qothio building in 
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the world which can vie with this part of the choir of Ely for poetry 
of design or beauty of detail. 

The perfection of proportion, as of many other things, was reached 
in Westminster Abbey (1245-1269). Here the whole height is divided 
into two e<jual parts, and the upper subdivided into three, of which one 
is allotted to the triforium, and two to the clerestory It is true 
this involves the necessity of springing the vault from a point way 
down the clerestory windows, and thus the lines of the severeys do not 
accord quite with those of the hghts , but at best it is a choice of 
diificulties, and the happy medium seems to have been reached here 
more successfully than elsewhere. The proportion of the width of a 
bay to its height is here also most pleasing , it is as 1 to 6^.^ Some- 
times, as at Exeter, it sinks as low as 1 m 3, but the whole effect of the 
building is very much destroyed by the change. 

Shortly after this, as in the choir at Lichfield (1260-1325) or at 
Exeter (1308-1369), the mania for the display of painted glass upset 
all these arrangements — ^generally at the expense of the trfforium. 
This feature was never entirely omitted, nor was it ever glazed 
internally, as was frequently the case on the Continent , but it was 
reduced to the most insignificant proportions — sometimes not pierced — 
and, with the wider spacing just alluded to, deprived the English side 
screen of much of that vigour and beauty which characterised its earher 
examples. 


Window Tracbbt. 

The date of the introduction of the pointed arch in England — ^for 
it may be considered as established that it was vatroduced — ^is a ques- 
tion which has been much discussed, but is by no means settled The 
general impression is that it was at the rebuilding of the cathedral of 
Canterbury after the fire of 1174 that the style was first fairly tried. 
The architect who supermtended that work for the first five years 
was William of Sens \ and the details and all the arrangements are so 
essentially French, and so different from anything else of the same age 
in England, that his influence on the style of the building can hardly 
be doubted. Of course it is not meant to assert that no earlier speci- 
mens exist y indeed^ we can soarc^y suppose that they did not, when 
we recollect that the pointed a/rdh was used currently in France for fnore 
a century before this time, and that the pointed style was inaugu- 
rated at St. Denis at least thirty years before. Still this is probably 


' In Woodcut No 822 the righfr-hand 
bay IS that of the nave generally, the left- 
hand bay is adapted to the greater width 
of the aisle of the transept, and is less 
pleasmgly proportioned ih oonse<juen<je. 


Woodcuts Nos 822 and 828 are drawn to 
the scale of 25 feet to 1 inch, or double 
that usually employed for elevations in 
tbi> work. 
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the first instance of the style being carried out in anything like com- 
pleteness, not only in the pier arches and openings, but in the vaults 
also, which is far more characteristic 

Even after this date the struggle was long, and the innovation most 
unwillingly received by the English, so that even down to the year 1200 
the round arch was currently employed, m conjunction with the pointed, 
to which it at last gave way, and was then for three centuries banished 
entirely from English architecture. 

Be this as it may, m their treatment of tracery, which followed 
immediately on the introduction of the pomted arch, the English 
architects showed considerable origmality in design, though inspired 



BMt. The Five Sietew Window, Yoik (From Britton.) 

by the same sobriety which characterises all their works. They 
not only inrented the lancet form of window, but what may be called 
the lancet style of fenestration. Nowhere on the Continent are 
such combinations to be found as the Five Sisters at York (Woodcut 
Na 824), or the east end of Fly (Woodcut No. 825), or such a group 
as thdt which terminates the east end of Hereford (Woodcut No. 826). 
!Dracery it can hardly be called, but it is as essentially one design as 
any of the great east windows that afterwards came into fashion; and 
until painted glass became all-important, such an arrangement was 
constructively bettor than a screen of mullions, and as used in this 
country is capable of very beautiful combinations. 

So, at least, the English ajchitects of the 13th oontuiy seem to have 
thought, for they continued to practise their lancet styl^ as in th«i 



INTERIOR OF YORK MINSTER 
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much-quoted example of Salisbury Cathedral, long after the IFrench had 
perfected the geometric forms , which may be seen, from the contem- 
porary cathedral in Amiens In France, as was pointed out in a 
previous chapter (p. 163 et seq ), we can trace every step by which 



Ely' Catbednl, EaBt End. (Catb. Hb.) 


the geometric forms were invented. In England this cannot be do^ 
and when we do find a rudimentary combination of two lancets with 
a drole, it is more frequently a harking back to previous forms than 
stepping forwards toward a new mventioiL 

When, however, painted glass became an indispensable part of 
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church decoration, it was impossible to resist the influence of the French 
invention. Like many other Continental forms it seems first to have 
been systematically employed at Westminster, when the choir was 
rebuilt by Henry III., a d 1245-69, but even then it was used timidly 
and unscientifically as compared with the Sainte Chapolle at Paris, 
which was commenced 1244, and completed long before tho English 
choir. Once, however, it was fairly introduced, the English architects 



836. Lancet Window. Herelbrd Cathedral. (CatluHb.) 


employed it with great success. One of the earliest examples is the 
beautiful circular window of the north transept at Lincoln. It, however, 
is still of the imperfect tracery of the early French examples. The 
lines do not in all instances follow one another, and fiat plain spaces 
are left, as in what is generally called plate tracery. True geometric 
tracery is, however, seen in perfection in the Angel Ohoir at Lincoln 
(1270-1282), in the nave of (York 1291-1330), or better, in such abbeys 
as Tintem or Gainsborough. In the chapter-house at York (Woodcut 
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NTo. 829) the style had already begun to deviate from the French 
pattern, and before the end of the 13th century the English had so 
thoroughly assimilated it that hardly a trace of its original form 
was left. The chapel at Merton College, Oxford, is perhaps the most 
beautiful example remaining of that exquisite form of English tracery ; 
but St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, was the typical example, and 
specimens of it are found in all our cathedrals. One at St. Anselm’s 



Chapel at Oaaterbury (Woodcut No. 830) is perhaps as c^ract^o 
as any. When traoery had reached this stage, it seemed capable of 
any amount of development, and vas applicable to any fom of 
All the difficulties of fitting circles into spherical triingles vlu^ ^ 
so puzded the early builders we conquered.^ and the range of de^n 
seemed unlimited. But during the Edwardian period 
a restless desire for new invent ions, and an amo unt of mtellectuhl 

> IttanctMoessarytorepeathetewhat [ ^obto^ry.p. 164, to whichtte reader 

was said Ob the subject in speakmg of [ laiefetred. 
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activity applied to architecture which nothing could resist ; so that 
these beautiful geometric forms in their turn were forced to give way 
after being employed for little more than half a century, and wore 
superseded by the fashion of flowmg tracery, which lasted, however, for 
even a shorter period than the style which preceded it. This time the 
invention seems to have been English , for though wo cannot feel 
quite certain when the first specimen of flowing tracery was introduced 
in France, the Flamboyant style was adopted by the Fiench only after 



Korth Transept Window , Lincoln Cathedral (Oath. Hb.) 


the English wars, whereas the Perpendicular style had superseded this 
and all other Decorated forms in England before the death of 
Edward III. 

During the time that flowing forms were used in England they gave 
rise to some of the most beautiful creations in window tracery that are 
anywhere to be found. The east windows at Carlisle (W oodcut No. 831) 
and of Selby, are two of the finest examples, and illustrate the 
peculiarity of the style as adopted in this country. Though the forms 
are fiowing, and consequently, as lithic forms, weak, the parts are so 
exquisitely balanced by the stronger ribs introduced and by the 
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arrangement of the whole, that, so far from any weakness being felt, 
the whole is quite as stable as the purposes to which it is applied 
would seem to require. Another equally constructive and equally 
beautiful example is the south transept window at Lincoln (Woodcut 



Window in Chapter-house at York. English Geometric Tracery. 



No. 832), where the segmental lines introduced give the strength 
required. Though almost all its lines are flowing, it looks stronger 
■and more constructively correct than the north transept window 
(W oodcut No. 828), which is wholly made up of circular forms, and is 
in itself one of the best examples of the earlier form of English 
geometric tracery. Circular windows were not, however, the forte of 
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English architects , they very rarely used them in their west fronts, 
not always in their transepts, and generally indeed may be said to 



831 East Window, Cailidle Catberhal 

(From a Drawing by JK W Blilingfl ) 


have preferred the ordinary 
pointed forms, in which, 
as in most matters, they 
probably exorcised a wise 
discretion. 

It may not be quite 
clear whether "William of 
Wykeham (1366-1404) in- 
vented perpendicular 
tracery, but certain it is 
that the admiration excited 
by his works in this stylo 
at Winchester, Oxford, 
and elsewhere, gave a 
death-blow to the Decorated 
forms previously in fashion. 


Although every lover of true art must regret the change, there was 
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a great deal to be said in favour of the new style. It was pre- 
eminently constructive and reasonable Nothing in a masonic point 
of view could be better than the straight lines running through 
from bottom to top of the wmdow, strengthened by transoms when 
requisite for support, and doubled m the upper division. The orna- 
ments, too, were all appropriate, and, eacternally at least, the whole 
harmomsed perfectly with the lines of the building. Internally, the 
architects were more studious to prepare forms statable by their 
dimensions and arrangements for the display of painted glass, than to 
spend much thought on the 
form of the frames themselves 
The poetry of tracery was 
gone, but it was not only m 
this respect that we miss the 
poetic feeling of earliei days. 

The mason was gradually 
taking the guidance of the 
work out of the hands of the 
educated classes, and applying 
the square and the rule to 
replace the poetic mspirations 
of enthusiasts and tlie delicate 
imaginings by which they 333 Perp€n(iictilaxl’racery,Wmch(ster Cathedral, 
were expressed. » 

It is curious to observe how different the course of events was in 
France While Saxon common sense was gradually commg to the 
surface in this country and curbing every fancy for which a good 
economic reason could not be given, the Celtic fancy of our neighbours 
broke loose in all the playful vagaries of the Flamboyant style. Their 
tracery became so delicate and so unconstructive that it is a wonder it 
ever stood, and no wonder that half the wmdows of that date are now 
without tracery at all. They were carved, too, with fohage so delicate 
that it ought to have been executed in metal and never attempted in 
stone — in wonderful contrast to the plam deep mouldings which 
surround most of our windows of that period. 



External Proportions. 

If the sobriety of proportion which characterised the design of 
English architects led to satisfactory results internally, its mfluence 
was stiU more favourable on the external appearance of their 
churches. An English cathedral is always a part of a group of buildmgs 
— the most important and most dignified part, it is true, but always 
coinciding and harmonising with its chapter-hous^ its doister and 
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coiLV6ixtxi£hl buildiD^Sj its bisliop^s poilac© or abbot^s lod^tig. In [Franco 
the cathedral is generally like a giant among pigmies— -nothing can 
exist in its neighbourhood. The town itself is dwarfed by the immense 
incubus that stands m its centre, and in almost no instance can the 
subordinate buildings be said to form part of the same design^— both 
consequently suffering from their quasi-accidental juxtaposition 

This effect is even more apparent when we come to (examine the 
sky-line of the buildings. Their moderate internal dimensions enabled 
the 'P.n glisT-i architects to keep the loofs low, so as to give full effect to 
the height of the towers, and to project their transepts so boldly as to 
\ary in perspective the long lines of the roofs from whatever point the 
buildmg was viewed Their greatest gain, however, was that they wore 
able to place their tallest and most important feature in the centre of 
their buildings, and so to give a unity and hannony to the whole design 
which is generally wanting in Oontmental examples. One of the few 
cases in which this feature is successfully earned out in France is the 
church of St. Sernin at Toulouse (Woodcut No. 578), but there the 
body of the building is low and long like the English typo, and a tower 
of the same height as those of the facade at Amiens suffices to give 
dignity to the whole. That church, however, wants the western towers 
to complete the composition. In this respect it is the reverse of what 
generally happens m French cathedrals, where the western fajades are 
rich and beautifully proportioned in themselves, but too often over- 
powered by the building in the rear, and unsupported by any central 
object. In Germany they took their revenge, and in many instances 
kill the building to which they are attached. In England the group of 
three towers or spires — the typical arrangement of our archit(‘cts-- was 
always pleasing, and very frequently surpasses in grace and appro- 
priateness anything to be found on the Continent. Even when, as at 
Norwich or at Chichester, the spire is unsupported by any western 
towers, the same effect of dignity is produced as at Toulouse ; the design 
is pyramidal, and from whatever point it is viewed it is felt to be well 
balanced, which is seldom the case when the greatest elevation Is at one 
end. 

The cathedral at Salisbury (Woodcut No, 834), though, like the two 
last named, it has no western towers, still possesses so noble a spire in 
the centre, and two transepts so boldly projecting, that when viewed 
from any point east of the great transept it displays one of the best 
proportioned and at the same time most poetic designs of the Middle 
Ages. It is quite true that the spire is an afterthought of the 14th 
century, and that those who added it ought to have completed the 
design by erecting also two western towers, but, like St. Sernin’s, it is 


^ This was not so muoh the case iu carried up to a roiuoli greater height tlion 
Paris and Bouen, where the houses were in other towns.— Ed 
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complete as it is, and very beautiful The fl^che at Amiens is 20 ft. 
higher than the spire at Salisbury, being 424 ft. as against 404 ft. 
Yet the Salisbury spire is among the most imposmg objects of which 
Gothic architecture can boast, the other an insignificant pinnacle that 



SaUsbaT7 Cathedral, firom the N.E 


hardly suffices to relieve the monotony of the roof on which it is 
placed. 

Lichfield (Woodcut Ko. 835), though one of the smafiest of Enghdi 
cathedrals, is one of the most pleasing from having all its three 
complete, and in the proportion originally designed for the building 
and for each other The height of the nave internally is only 58 ft., 
ftnd of the roof extemaUy only 80 ft. ; yet with these diminotiv© 
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great dignity is obtamed and groat beauty of composition, 
certainly at less than one-f oui-th the expenditure in materials and money 
it would have cost to produce a like effect among the tall heavy-roofed 
cathedrals of the Coixtuiejit. 



835 view of Lichfield Oathedral (From Britton's ' Catbedtftl AntlqoltlesO 


Had the octagon at Ely been completed externally,^ even in wood, 
it would probably have been superior to the spire at Salisbury both in 
height and design. As before mentioned, it was left with only a 


^ A splendid chance of trying the effect punsm, only the ugly temporary eurrange- 
of this occurred a few years ago, wheii ir ment was made new It looked venerable 
was detennined to restore the laittem, as before the recent repairs ; now that it is 
a meinorial to py. Peacock. In a of aew again, it most unpleasing. 
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temporary lantern externally, and, as was always the case in England, 
no drawing — ^no written specifications o£ the designer have been left. 
The masons on the Continent were careful to preserve the drawings of 
unfinished parts of the designs. The gentlemen architects of England 
seem to have trusted to inspiration to enable them to mould their forms 
into beauty as they proceeded. With true Gothic feeling they 
believed in progress, and it never occurred to them but that their 
successors would surpass them in their art, m the manner they felt 
they were excelhng those who preceded them. 



836 linooln CatbedraL 


The three-towered cathedrals are not less beautiful and character- 
istic of England than those with three spires. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty of the outline of Lincoln^ as it stands on its cliff looking 
over the Fens (Woodcut No. 836) i though the erection of a screen in 
front of the western towers cuts them off from the ground, and so far 
mars their effect when seen close at hand. York perhaps possesses the 
best fa9ade of the class in England, both as regards proportion and 
detail. The height of the towers to the top of the pinnacles is under 

^ The towers of Luiooln were siprinouiited by three spires, reqioyed about 100 
years ago. 
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two hundred feet (196), but this is quite sufficient for the nave they 
terminate, or the central tower with which they group. At Amiens 
the western towers are respectively 224 and 205 ffc. in height, but they 
are utterly lost under the roof of the cathedral, and fail to give any 
dignity to the design. 



For of design and beauty of proportion, both in itself and in 
e uuding of which it forms a part, perhaps the Angel Tower at 
Canterbury is the best in England, and is superior to any of the same 
class of towers to be found elsewhere. It is difficult, however, among 
so many beautiful objects, to decide which is the best. The highest 
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tower at Wells is only 166 ft. from the ground to the top of the 
pinnacle, yet it is quite suflS.cient for its position, and groups beautifully 
with the western towers Though of different ages, the three towers 
at Durham group beautifully together, and the single tower at 
Gloucester crowns nobly the central point of that cathedral But the 
same is true of all. The central tower or spire is the distinguishing 
feature of the external design of English cathedrals, and possessing it 
they in this respect surpass all their rivals. 

The western fa(^ades of Englis h cathedrals, on the contrary, are 
generally inferior to those on the Continent. We have none of those 
deeply recessed triple portals 
covered with sculpture which 
give such dignity and meaning 
to the fagades of Pans, Ajniens, 

Bheims, Chartres, and other 
French cathedrals. Beautiful 
as is the sculptured fagade of 
Wells, its outhne is hard, and 
its portals mean Salisbury 
is worse. Winchester, Exeter, 

Canterbury, Gloucester, indeed 
most of our cathedrals, have 
mean western entrances, the 
principal mode of access to the 
biulding being a side door of 
the nave. Peterborough alone 
has a fagade at once original 
and beautiful Nothing but 
the portico of a classic temple 
can surpass the majesty of the 
three great arches of the 
fagade of this church. The 
effect is a httle marred by the 
fact that the central arch, 
which should have been the 
widest and have formed the 
chief entrance to the nave, is 
narrower than the other two, and, further, is blocked up by a chapel 
built between the central piers. The great portal in fact does not agree, 
either, with the main lines of the church behind, and so far must be 
regarded only as a decorative front , but, take it all in all, it is one of 
the most beautiful inventions of the Middle Ages, 

Such a screen would have been better had the arches been Ranked 
by two more important towers than those which now adorn that fagade, 
but unless the piers of the central tower were suff eient to carry a much 
TOi.. n. 3 0 
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more important feature in the centre, the architects showed only their 
usual discretion in refusing to dwaif the rest of the cathedral by an 
exaggerated fagade. 

It may sound like the indulgence of national predilection to say so ; 
but it does seem that the English architects seized the true doctimo of 
proportion to a greater extent than their contemporaries on the Con- 
tinent, and applied it more successfully. It will be easily understood 
that in so complicated and constnictive a machine as a Gothic cathe- 
dral, unless every part is in proportion the whole will not unite. It is 
as if, in a watch or any delicate piece of machinery, one wheel or one 
part were made stronger or larger in proportion to all the rest. It 
may be quite true that it would be bettor if all were as strong or as 
large as this one part , but perfection in all the arts is attained only 
by balance and proportion. Whenever any one part gets too largo for 
the rest the harmony is destroyed. This the English architects 
perfectly understood They kept their cathedrals narrow, that they 
might appear long ; they kept them low, that they might not api)ear too 
narrow. They broke up the length with transepts, that it might not 
fatigue by monotony. Externally they kept their roofs low that 
with little expenditure they might obtain a varied and dignified 
sky-line, and they balanced every pai-t against every other so as to 
get the greatest value out of each without intoi*fenng with tho 
whole. A Gothic cathedral, however, is so complicated - there are 
bomany parts and so many things to think of— that none can be 
said to be perfect. A pyramid may bo so, or a tower, or a Greek 
temple, or any very simple form of building, whatever its size ^ but a 
Gothic cathedral hardly can be made so — at least 1ms not yet, though 
perhaps it might now be; but in the meanwhile tho English, con- 
sidering the limited dimensions of their buildings, seem to have 
approached a perfect ideal more nearly than any other nation during 
the Middle Ages. 


Diveesity of Style. 

There is still another consideration which must not be lost sight 
of in attempting to estimate the relative merit of Continental and 
English cathedrals, which is, the extraordinary diversity of style 
which generally prevails in the same building in this country as com- 
pared with those abroad All the Great French cathedrals — such as 
Pans, Rheims, Chartres, Bourges, and Amiens — are singularly uniform 
throughout. Internally it requires a very keen perception of style to 
appreciate the difference, and externally the variations are generally 
in the towers, or in unessential adjuncts which hardly interfere with 
the general design. In this country we have scarcely a oathedral, 
except Salisbury, of which this can be said. It is true t]^t !£Torwich is 
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tolerably uniform in plan and in the detail of its walls up to a certain 
height^ but the whole of the vaulting is of the 15th century, and the 
windows are all filled with tracery of the same date. At Ely, a 
Norman nave leads up to the octagon and choir of the 14th century, 
and we then pass on to the presbytery of the 13th. At Canterbury 
and Winchester the anomalies are still greater; and at Gloucester, 
owing to the perpendicular tracery bemg spread over the Norman 
skeleton, they become absolutely bewildering 

In some, as Wells or York, it must be confessed the increase in 
richness from the western entrance to Lady Chapel is appropriate, and 
adds to the effect of the church more than if the whole were uniform 
throughout. This is particularly felt at Lincoln, where the simplicity 
of the early English nave and choir blossoms at last into the chaste 
beauty of the Amgel Choir at the east end. It follows so immediately 
after the rest as not to produce any want of harmony, while it gives 
such a degree of enrichment as is suitable to the sanctity of the altar 
and the localities which surround it. 

Even, however, when this is not the case, the historical interest 
attaching to these examples of the different ages of English architec- 
ture goes far to compensate for the want of architectural symmetry, 
and in this respect the English cathedrals excel aU others. That 
history which on the Continent must be learnt from the examination 
of fifty different examples, may frequently be found in England 
written complete in a single cathedral ^ The difficulty is to descri- 
mmate how much of the feeling thus excited is due to Archseology, 
and how much to Architecture In so far as the last-named art is 
concerned, it must probably be confessed that our churches do suffer 
from the various changes they have undergone, which, when architec- 
ture alone is considered, frequently turn the balance against them 
when compared with their Oontmental rivals. 


Situation 

Whatever conclusion may be arrived at with regard to some of the 
points mooted in the above section, there can be no doubt that in 
beauty of situation and pleasing arrangement of the entourage the 
En ^bfth cathedrals surpass all others On the Continent the cathedral 
is generally situated in the market-place, and frequently encumbered 
by shops and domestic buildings, not stuck up against it in barbarous 
times, but either contemporary, or generally at least Mediaeval ; and 
their great abbeys are frequently situated in towns, or in localities 
possessing no particular beauty of feature. In England this is seldom 
or never the case. The cathedral was always surrounded by a 
close of sufficient extent to afford, a lawn of turf and a grove of treesi 

2 o ^ 
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Even in the worst times of Anne and the Georges, when men chiselled 
away the most exquisite Gothic canopies to set up wooden classical 
altar-screens, they spared the trees and cherished the grass ; and it is 
to this that our cathedrals owe half their charm. There can be no 
greater mistake than to suppose that the architect’s mission ceases 
with heaping stone on stone, or arranging interiors for couv(suience 
and effect. The situation is the iirst thing lie should study; the 
arrangement of the accessories, though the last, is still amongst the 
most important of his duties. 

Durham owes half its charm to its situ.itioii, and Lincoln much of 
its grandeur. Without its park the cathedral .it Ely would lose much 
\>f its beauty ; and Wells lying in its well wooded and w.iter(‘.d vale, 
forms a picture which may challenge compiirison with anything of its 
class. Even when situated in towns, as 0.iut(u*bury, Winch(vster, or 
Gloucester, a sufficient space is left for a little greenery .ind to keep 
off the hum and movement of the busy world York, among our groat 
cathedrals is about the most unfortunate in this respect, and sudors 
accordingly. But in order to appreciate how essentially the love of 
Nature mingled with the taste for archlb(^ctural Ixiauty during the 
Middle Ages, it is necessary to visit some of thii ruined abbeys whoso 
remains still sanctify the green valleys or the banks of placid streams 
in every corner of England. 

Even if it should be decided that in some respects the architects of 
England must yield the palm loHhose of the Conti tuuit as rt^gards the 
mechanical perfection of th<jir designs, it must at least bo concodod, 
that in combining the beauties of Art with those of Nature they were 
unrivalled. Their buildmgs are always w<dl fitted to the position in 
Vhich they are placed. The subsidiary edifices arc always properly 
subordinated, never too crowded nor too widc^ly spaced, and always 
allowing when possible for a considerable admixture of natural objects. 
Too frequently in modern times— oven in England — this has been 
neglected ; but it is one of the most important functions of tho archi- 
tect, and the means by which in many mstancos most agreeable effects 
have been produced. 


Ohaptbr-Housiss. 

The chapter-house is too important and too beautiful an adjunct to 
be passed over in any sketch, however slight, of English, architecture. 
It also is almost exclusively national. There are, it is true, some 
“ Salles Oapitulaires ” attached to Continental cathedrals or conventual 
establishments, but they are little more than large vestry-rooms, with 
none of that dignity or special ordinance that belongs to the English 
examples. One cause of the small importance attached to this feature 
on the Continent was that, in the original basilica, the apse was the 
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assembly-place, where the bishop sat in the centre of his clergy and 
regulated the affairs of the church. In Italy this arrangement con- 
tinued till late in the Middle Ages In Prance it never seems to have 
had any real existence, though figuratively it always prevailed. In 
England we find the Bishop’s thi'one still existing in the choir at 
Norwich; and at Canierbury, and doubtless la all the apsidal ISTorman 
cathedrals, this form of consistory oiiginally existed Such an arrange- 



Ghaptei>Hou8e, Bnstol (CSath Hb ) 


ment was well suited for the delivery of an allocution or p6wafcoral 
address by the bishop to his clergy, and was all that was required in 
a despotic hierarchy like the French Church ; but it was by. no means 
in accordance with the Anglo-Saxon idea of a deliberate assembly 
which should discuss every question as a necessary preliminary to 
its being promulgated as a law. 

In consequence of this, we find in England chapter-houses attached 
to cathedrals even in early Norman times. These were generally rect- 
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angular rooms, 25 or 30ft wide by about twice that extent in length 
We can still trace their form «at Canterbury and Winchester. They 
exist at Gloucester and Bristol and elsewhere. So corivemcmt and 
appropriate does this original form appear, that it is diiiicult to under- 
stand why it was abandoned, unless it was that the resonance was 



intolerable. The earliest innovation seems to have been at Durham | 
where, in 1133, a chapter-house was oomxnenoed with its inner end 
semicircular ; but shortly after this, at Worcester, a oircular chamber 
with a central pillar was erected, and the design was so much 
approved of, that it became the typical fonn of the Dnglish chapter- 
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house ever afterwards, Next, apparently, in date came Lincoln, and 
shortly afterwards the two beautiful edijSices at TV^estminster and 
Salisbury. The former, commenced about the year 1250 , became, 
without any apparent incongruity, the parliament-house of the nation, 



841. Chapter-Hoiae, Wells (Catb Hb ) 


instead of the council-chamber of a monastic establishment j and all 
the parliaments of the kingdom were held within its walls till the 
dissolution of the religious orders placed the more convenient rect- 
angular chapel of St. Stephen at their disposal. Now that it has been 
restored, we are enabled to judge of the beauty of its proportions ; 
and, from the remains of paintings which have been so wonderfully 
preserved, of the beauty of the art with which it was once decorated. 
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It only wants coloured glass in its windows to enable us to ioalis«3 the 
beauty of these truly English edifices 

That at Bristol is late in the style (1155-1170), and consoquonily 



, 842 , , Chapter-House, Yi*rk (Oath Hb.) 


almost approaches the transitional epoch, but is very rich and beautiful. 
The eastern end has been unfortunately pulled down and rebuilt, but 
the western end, shown in the annexed Woodcut (No. 839), is one of the 
richest and best spechnens of late Norman work to be found anywhere. 

But, having once got rid of the central pillar, which was the great 
defect of their construction as halls of assembly, they would hardly have 
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reverted to it again, and a true Gothic dome might have been the result 
had the style been continued long enough to admit of its being perfected. 

Salisbury chapter-house (Woodcut No. 840) was erected shortly 
afterwards, and, though its original beauties have been to a great 
extent washed out by modern restorations, it still affords a very perfect 
type of an English chapter-house of the 13th century, at a time when 
the French geometric tracery was most m vogue That at Wells 
(1293-1302, Woodcut No. 841), however, is more beautiful and more 
essentially English in all its details The tracery of the windows, the 
stalls below them, and the ornaments of the roof, are all of that perfect 
type which prevailed in this country about the year 1300. Its central 
pillar may perhaps be considered a little too massive for the utilitarian 
purpose of the building, but as au architectural feature its proportions 
are pet feet. Still the existence of the pillar was a defect that it was 
thought expedient to remove, if possible , and it was at last accom- 
plished in the chajitcr-house at York, the most perfect example of the 
class existing, as its boasting inscription testifies, — 

“lit Eoaa lios floium, 

Sic Damua iBta Doniorum.*^ 

Like all the rest of them, its diameter is 67 or 58 ft — as has been 
suggeste I, an octagon inscribed in a circle of 60 ft. diameter. In this 
instance alone has a perfect Gothic dome been accomplished It is 
12 ft. ]<^ss in diameter than the lantern cat Ely, and much less in height ; 
but it is (‘xtromoly beautiful both in design and detail, and makes us 
regr<»t rnon^ and more that, having gone so far, the Gothic aichitects 
did not follow out this invention to its legitimate conclusion. 

By i.b(^ time, however, that York chapter-house was complete, all the 
groat catliedrals and monastic establishments had been provided with 
this indispensable adjunct to their ecclesiastical arrangements, and 
none wore erected either in the Lancastnan or Tudor periods of* the art, 
so that wo can hardly guess what might have been done had a monastic 
parliament-house been attempted at a later date.^ 


Ohapisls.^ 

Although not so strictly peculiar, the forms of English chapels 
were so original and offer so many points of interest that they are well 
worthy of study. 

With the exception of the chapel in the White Tower there is 


* Tho oontral octagon of the Parliament 
Houses 18 65 ft in diamoh^r. and is the 
best spooimen of a modem Gothic dome 
which has been attempted. 

* A chapol, properly speaking, is a hall 
designed for worship, without any separa- 


tion between classes. A church has a 
chancel for the clergy, a nave for the 
laity A cathedral has these and attached 
chapels and numorouH adjuncts which do 
not properly belong to either of the other 
two. 
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perhaps no example of a NTornian Chapel now oxisi.ing, unless the 
remains of the infirmary chapols at Oantcu'bury and Ely may be 
considered as such. The practice of oreetiug thorn sotmiH to have 
risen with our educational colleges, where all those present took part 
in the service, and the public were piaclically oxoludtid. One of the 
finest and earliest of these is that of M(‘rton College, Oxford. It 
has, and was always designed to have, a wood(ui roof, but of wliat 



843. Internal Rlevatlon In St. Siephon*H Chap<*l, WoHtnilitRtor. 


fashion is not quite clear, except that it certainly could nev(*r have 
been like the one now existing. 

The typical specimen of that age, however, was the royal chapel of 
St. Stephen at Westminster, which, from what remained of it till 
after the Great Eire, wo know must have bo(ui the most exquisitely 
beautiful specimen of English art left us by the Middle Agi^s,^ 

It was 92 ft. long by 33 ft. wide internally, and 42 ft. high to the 


* Few things of its class arc more to bo 
regretted than the destruction of this 
beautiful relic in rebuilding the Parlia- 
ment Houses It would have been dieaper 
to restore it, and induitoly more beautiful 
when restored than the present gallery 
which takes its place. It is sad, too, to 
think that nothing hns been done to re- 
produce its beauties. When the oolloges 
of Exoter at Oxford, or St John*s, Cam- 


bridge, wore rebuilding their chapols, it 
would have been infinitely bettor to ro- 
pro<1uoethis exquisite specimen of English 
art than the models of French chapols 
which have boon adopted. 

The work on St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
published for the Woods and Porosts by 
Mr. Mackenzie, is rendered useless by the 
addition of an upper storey which never 
existed 
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springing of the roof This was of wood, supported by hammer-beam 
trusses similar to, but evidently more delicate in design and more 
elegantly carved than those of Westminster Hall, which were apparently 
copied from those of the chapel The proportions were beautiful , but 
the greatest chai*m was in its details, which were carried out evidently 
by the best artists, and with all the care that was required in the 
principal residence of the sovereign. 

Though nearly a century later in date,^ St Stephen's Chapel is 
so neai’ly a counterpart of the royal chapel of Pans — “the Sainte 
Chapelle” — that it may be worth while to pause a second to compare 
the two In dimensions, on plan, they are not dissimilar , both are 



raised on an under-croft or crypt of great beauty. The French 
example has the usual apsidal termination, the English the equally 
characteristic square east end. The French roof is higher and 
vaulted ; the English was lower and of wood. It is impossible 
to deny that the French chapel is very beautiful, and only wants 
increased dimensions to merit the title of a sublime specimen of 
Gothic art ; but the English example was far more elegant. All the 
parts are better balanced, and altogether it was a far more satisfactory 
example than its more ambitious rival, of the highest qualities to 
which the art of the Middle Ages could attain. 

We have an excellent means of ascertaining how far St. Stephen's 
Chapel would have been damaged by a vaulted roof, by comparing it 

^ The flainto Ohapollo wafl coinmonccul flf Stephen’s worn ooiemenced apparently 
and inished 1248. The works of 1292, 1)ut wore not finished till 1348. 
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\ri.th the nearly contemporary chapel at Ely (1 321-1319), oroctod 
tinder the superintendence of the same Alan do Walsingham who de- 
signed the octagon of the church Its internal dimensions are 100 ft. 
long by 43 wide, and sixty high. The details of the screen of niches 



846 Interior View of Ring’s CfoJlege Obapel, Oaanbrldge. 


wliioli form a dado round the whole chapel are perhaps, without excep- 
tion, the most exquisite specimens of decorative carving that survive 
from the Middle Ages. The details of the side windows are also good, 
but the end windows are bad in design, and neither externally nor 
internally fit the spaces in which they are placed. With painted glass 
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this might be remedied, internally at least , but the whole design is 
thrown out of hannony by its stone roof. As a vault its width is 
too great for its length , the height insufficient for its other dimen- 
sions, and altogether, though its details are beyond all praise, it 
leaves a more unsatisfactory impression on the mind than almost any 
other building of its class 

King’s College Chapel at Cambridge (1479-1515) errs in exactly 
the opposite direction It is too long for its width, but has height 
sullicient to r(»d(iem the length, though at the expense of exaggerating 
its iiaiTownt'ss These, howoven* aie all errors in the direction of 
sublimity of (^Ilect , and though greater balance would have been more 
satisfactory, the chajicl is internally so beautiful that it is impossible 
not to overlook them. It is more sublime than the Saint Chapelle, 
though, from its late age, wanting the beauty of detail of that 
building. 

Henry VTI ’s Chapel, Westminster (1602-1515), differs from all 
previous exami)les, in having side-aisles with chapels at the east end 
and a clerc^stoiy. Its proportions are not, however, pleasing, but it 
makes up in richness of detail for any defects of design 

Of the throe royal chapels, that at Windsor (1475-1521) is perhaps 
on the wholes the most satisfactory. Being a chapel it has no western 
or central towers to break its sky-lme and give it external dignity ; 
but internally it is a small cathedral, and notwithstanding the lateness 
of some of its details (part of the vault was finished in the reign of 
Henry Yfir.), is so elegant and so appropriate in every part as to be 
certainly one of the most beautiful Gothic buildings in existence , for 
its size, perhaps the most beautiful. Considering that these three 
last-nanu^d chap<'ls were Ixung erected contemporaneously with St. 
Pot(jr’s at Koine, it is wonderful how little trace of classic fooling they 
betray ; and how conipl<^t(‘ly not only Gothic details but true Gothic 
feeling still prevailed in this country almost up to the outbreak of the 
Keformation. 


Parish OnuRcnBS. 

Were it possible in a work like this to attempt anything approachr 
ing an exhaustive enumeration of the various objects of interest pro- 
duced during the Middle Ages, it would bo impossible to escape a very 
long chapter on the parish churches of England. They are not so 
magnificent as her cathedrals, nor so rich as her chapels ; but for 
beauty of detail and appropriateness of design they are unsurpassed 
by either, while on the Continent there is nothing to compare with 
them* The parochial system seems to have been more firmly rooted 
in the affection of the people of this country than of any other. 
Especially in the 14th and 15th centuries the parishioners took great 
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pride in their churches, and those then erected are consequently more 
numerous as well as more ornamental than at any other time. 

Strange to say, considenng how common the circular form was in 
the countries from which our forefathers are said to 
have emigrated, it never took root in England. The 
round chuiches at Cambridge, Northampton, and 
London, were certainly sepulchral, or erected m 
imitation of the church at J erusalem The one known 
example of a village church with a circular nave is 
that at Little Maplestead, in Essex. It is of the pure 
German or Scandmavian type^ — a httle St Gereon, 
standmg alone in this form m England ; but a curious 
modification of it occurs in the eastern counties, in 
84Y pianof^cBiar -vrhich this chuTch IS situated, which pomts very 
^le distinctly to the origin of a great deal of the archi- 
tecture of that covintry There are in Norfolk and 
Suffolk some forty or fifty churches with round Western towers, which 




* 48 . Spire ofOreatLoghs Church. Ebmx 849 TowerofLitfleSaxhem Church, Suflblk 

seem undoubtedly to be mere modifications of the western round nave of 
the Scandinavian churches. At page 331, Laderbro Church (Woodcut 
795) was pointed out as an example of a circular nave attenuated 



* Vide arde, p. 264, and p. 328< 
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into a steeple, and there are no doubt many others of the same class 
in Scandinavia. It was, however, in England, where rectangular 
naves were comm on, that the compromise found in this country 
became fashionable. These Norfolk churches with round towers may 
consequently be looked upon as safe indexes of the existence of 
Scandinavian influences in the eastern counties, and also as interesting 
examples of the mode m which a compromise is frequently hit upon 
between the feelmgs of intrusive races and the habits of the previous 
inhabitants. 

It IS doubtful whether round-naved and round-towered churches 
existed in the eastern counties anterior to the Norman Conquest; 
so far as we know, none have been described. The earliest that 
are known were erected during the Norman period, and extend 
certainly down to the end of the Edwardian period. Some of the 
towers have perpendicular details, but these seem insertions, and 
consequently do not indicate the date of the essential parts of the* 
structure. 

As a rule, the English parish church is never vaulted, that species 
of magnificence being reserved, after the Norman times at least, for 
cathedrals and collegiate churches, but on the other hand, their 
wooden roofs are always appropriate, and frequently of great beauty. 
So essential does the vault appear to have been to Gothic architecture 
both abroad and in this country, that it is at first sight difficult to 
admit that any other form of covering can be as beautiful. But some 
of the roofs in English churches go far to refute the idea. Even, 
however, if they are not in themselves so monumental and so grand, 
they had at least this advantage, that the absence of the vault allowed 
the architect to play with the construction of the substructure. He 
was enabled to lighten the pillars of the nave to any extent he 
thought consistent with dignity, and to glaze his clerestory in a 
manner which must have given extreme brilliancy to the interior 
when the whole was filled with painted glass. Generally with a 
wooden roof there were two windows in the clerestory for one 
in the aisles : with a vaulted roof the tendency was the other way. 
Had they dared, they would have put one above for two below. But 
the great merit of a wooden roof was, that it enabled the architect 
to dispense with all flying buttresses, exaggerated pinnacles, and 
mechanical expedients, which were necessary to support a vault, but 
which often sadly hampered and crowded his designs. 

So various were the forms these wooden roofs took that they almost 
defy classification. The earlier and best type was a reminiscence, 
rather than an imitation, of the roof of St. Stephen’s Chapel or 
Westminster Hall, but seldom so deeply framed. That at Trunch 
Church, Norfolk (Woodcut No. 850), may be taken as a fair average 
specimen of the form adopted for the larger spans, and that at New 
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Walsingham of the mode adopted for roofing aisles. Some, of course, 
are simpler, but many much more elaborate In later periods they 
become flatter, and more like the panelled ceiling of a hall or chamber ; 
but they were always perfectly truthful m construction, and the lead 
was laid directly on the boarded framing. They thus avoided the 
double roof, which was so inherent a defect in the vaulted forms, 
where the stone ceiling required to be protected externally by a true 
roof. 

Among so many examples it is difficult to select one which shall 
represent the class, but the annexed plan of Walpole St. Peter’s, 
Norfolk, will suffice to explain the typical 
arrangement of an EngHsh parish church. In 
almost every instance the nave had aisles, and 
was lighted by a clerestory The chancel was 
narrow and deep, without aisles, and with a 
square termination. There was one tower, 
with a belfry, generally, but not always, at the 
west end ; and the principal entrance was by a 
south door, usually covered by a porch of more 
or less magnificence, frequently, as in this 
instance, vaulted, and with a muniment room 
or library chamber over it. 

Often, as at Coventry, Boston, and other 
places, these churches with the above described 
arrangements almost reached the dimensions of 
small cathedrals, the towers and spires matching 
those of the proudest ecclesiastical edifices, and in many instances 
the details of their tracery and the beauty of their sculptured 
ornaments are quite equal to anything to be found in the cathedral of 
the diocese. 



852 


Plan of Church of Walpole 
St Peter's, Norfolk. 

Scale 100 ft to 1 m. 


Details 

When we consider the brilliancy of invention displayed in the 
decorative details of French ecclesiastical buildmgs, the play of fancy 
and the delicacy of execution, it must perhaps be admitted that in this 
respect the French architects of the Middle Ages far excelled those of 
any other nation. This was, no doubt, due in a great measure to the 
reminiscences of classical art that remained in the country, especially 
in the south, where the barbarian influence never really made itself 
felt, and whence the feeling gradually spread northwards , and may 
be traced in the quasi-classical details of the best French examples of 
the 13th century, even in the Isle de France. More also should perhaps 
be ascribed to the Celtic feeling for art, which still characterises the 
French nation, and has influenced it ever since its people became 
builders. 

YOU W, 2 P 
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Thougli the English must yield the palm to the French in this 
respect, there is still a solidity and appropriateness of purpose in their 
details which goes far to compensate for any want of fancy. There is 
also in this country a depth of cutting and a richness of form, arising 
from the details being so often imitated from wood-carving, which is 
architecturally more valuable than the more delicate exuberance of 
French examples. 

These remarks apply with almost equal force to figure-sculpture 
as a mode of decoration. Neither m Germany nor in this country is 
anything to be found at all comparable with the great sculptural 
Bibles of Rheims, Chartres, Bourges, and other great cathedrals of 
France; even such at Poitiers, Arles, St. GiUes, are richer in this 
respect than many of our largest churches It is true that the 
sculptures of the fagade at Wells, or of the Angel Choir at Lincoln, 



and the facade of Crqyland Abbey, are quite equal in merit to any- 
thing of the same period on the Continent , and, had there been 
the same demand, we might have done as well or better than any 
other nation. Whether it arose from a latent feeling of respect 
for the Second Commandment, or a cropping out of Saxon feeling, 
certain it is that, with certain exceptions, such as the Lady Chapel at 
Ely, figure-sculpture gradually died out in England In the 14th 
century it was not essential ; in the 15th and 16th it was subordinate 
to the architectural details, and in this respect the people became 
Protestant long before they thought of protesting against the pope Arind 
the papist form of worship. 

As already hinted at, it is probable that a great deal of the 
richness of English decorative carving is due to the employment, in 
early times^ of wood a building material in preference to stone* It 
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is difficult, for instance, to understand how such a form of decorative 
arch as that on the old staircase at Canterbury could have arisen from 
any exigency of stone construction, but it displays aU that freedom 
of form and richness of carvmg that might easily anse from the 
employment of timber. 

The same remarks apply, though in a less degree, to the Norman 
gateway at Bristol (Woodcut No. 854) , which may be regarded as a 



854. Norman GatGWBy» College Green, UrlstoL (Cath Hb ) 

typical apecimen of the style — sober, and constructive, yet rich— 
without a vestige of animal life, but with such forms as an ivory or 
wood carver might easily invent, and would certainly adopt. 

The great defect of such a style of decoration as this was its 
extreme elaboration. It was almost impossible to carry out a large 
building, every part of which should be worked up to the same key- 
note as this ; and, lE it had been done, it would have been felt that the 
effect was not commensurate with the labour bestowed upon it. What 
the architects therefore set to work to invent was some mode of 

2 P § 
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decoration which should be effective with a less expenditure of labour. 
This they soon discovered in the deep-cut mouldings of the Gothic 
arch, with the occasional intermixture of the dog-tooth moulding (as in 
the nave at Lichfield, ‘Woodcut No. 812), which was one of the earliest 
and most effective discoveries of the 13th century. Sometimes a band 
of foliage was introduced with the dog-tooth, as in the doorways 
leading to the choir aisles at Lincoln (Woodcut No. 855), making 
together as effective a piece of decoration as any m the whole range of 
Enghsh architecture, — ^more difficult to design, but less expensive to 



865 . 


Cftpitala. &c., of Boorwfty leading to the Choir Aisles, Lincoln. (Oath. Hb.) 


execute, than many Forman examples, and infinitely more effectiTe 
when done. 

The vest doorway at Lichfield (a.d. 1375, Woodcut Fo. 856) shows 
the style in its highest degree of perfection. There is just that 
adnuxture of architectural moulding with decorative foliage wHch is 
necessary to harmonise the constructive necessities of the building with 
the decorative purposes to wHch it was to be appUed, combined with a 
fe^ of el^ce which could only have proceeded from a thoroughly 

cultivated and refined class of intellect 

Everything in England of the same age bears the same impess, so 
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that it is difficult to go wrong in selecting examples, though hopeless 
to expect, with any reasonable amount of illustration, to explain its 



867. Tom1> of Bishop Marshall, Exeter CaLhedrsJ. (Gath. Hb.) 


beauties. The inches at the back of the altar-screen at Winchester are 
among the best examples of that combination of constructiye lines and 
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decorative details which when properly balanced make up the per- 
fection of architectural decoration j or, perhaps, even better than these 



858. Tilple Canopy, Heckington Chtii«di» Ijincolosbiie 



869. Pnor de Estrla's Screen, Canterbury Cathedral (Oath Hb ) 

wre the heads of the three niches oTer the sedilia in the parish church 
at Heckington in Idncolnshire (Woodcut Ho. 858). The style of these 
eacamples is peculiar to England, and quite equal to anything that can 
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be found on the Continent j and thousands of examples, more or less 
perfect, executed during the Edwardian period, exist in every comer 
of the country Bishop Marshall’s tomb at Exeter (Woodcut No. 621), 



Doorway of Chapter-House, Rochester Cathedral (Cath. Hb.) 


somewhat earlier, displays the same playful combination of 
conventional foliage with architectural details. 

After the year 1300, however, we can perceive a change gradually 
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creeping over the style of decoration. Constructive forms are be- 
coming more and more promment , merely decorative features being 
gradually dropped as years went on In Prior de Estria's screen in 
Canterbury Cathedral, for instance (Woodcut No 859), though all the 
elegance of earlier times is retamed, the prmcipal features are 
mechanical, and the decoration much more subdued than in the 
examples just quoted. The celebrated doorway leadmg to the 
chapter-house at Kochester (Woodcut No 860) is a still more strikmg 
example of this It is rich even to excess, but the larger part of 
its decoration consists of ornaments which could be drawn with 
instruments Of free-hand carvmg there is comparatively little and 
though the whole effect is very satisfactory, there is so evident a ten- 
dency towards the mere mechanical 
arrangement of the Perpendicular 
style that it does not please to the 
same extent as earlier works of the 
same class. 

Tombs. 

Among the more beautiful objects 
of decorative art with which our 
churches were adorned durmg the 
Middle Ages are the canopies or 
shrmes erected over the burying- 
places of kings or prelates, or as 
cenotaphs in honour of their memory. 
Simple slabs, with a figure upon 
them, seem to have been all that was 
attempted during the Norman period , 
but the pomp of sepulchral magnifi- 
cence gradually developed itself, so 
that by the end of the 13 th or 
beginnmg of the 14th century we 
have some of the most splendid 
specimens existing, and the practice 
lasted down almost to, the Renaissance, 
as exemplified in Bishop WesPs tomb 
at Ely (1515-15S4), or Bishop Gar- 
diner’s at Winchester (1531-1555). 

At first the tomb-builders were 
content with a simple wooden tester, 
hke that which covers the tomb of the 
Black Prince at Canterbury ; but this became one of great beauty 
when applied, as in Westminster Abbey, to the tomb of Edward IIL 
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(Woodcut No. 862), where its appropriateness and beauty o£ detail 
distinguish it from many more ambitious shrines in stone. 

In general design these two monuments are simila r to one another, 
and must have been erected very nearly at the same time — ^the 
difference being in the superior richness and elaboration of the regal as 
compared with the princely tomb. 



8^2 Tomb of JBViward III In Westminster Abbey. 


Although this form of wooden tester was the most usual in monu- 
ments of the age, stone canopies were also frequently employed, as in 
the well-known monument of Aymer de Valence (died 1324) in 
Westminster Abbey. But all previous examples were excelled by the 
beautiful shrine which the monks of Gloucester erected, at a con- 
siderably later period, over the burying-place of the unfortunate 
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Edward II. (Woodcut No 863). In its class there is nothing in 
Ti’.t'gliati architecture more beautiful than this. It belongs to the very 
best age of the style, and is carried out with a degree of propriety and 



883. Tomb or II. In Glcmcerter Cathedral. (Oath Hb ) 


^egaaoe which has not been surpassed by any example now remaining. 
* If the statues with which it was once adorned could now be replaced, 
it would convey a more correct idea of the style of the Edwardian 
period than can be obtained from larger examples. 
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It seems to have been as mnch admired then as now ; for we find 
its form repeated, with more or less correctness of outline detail, 



.tLWlT: 


864. Tomb of Bishc^BedzDW in Cathedral (Gofch Hb) 

at Winchester, at Tewkesbury, and St. Alban's, as wdl as elsewhere, 
the whole forming a senes of architectural illustrations unmatched in 
their class by anything on the continent of Europe. 
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4 a g, finft qjficimeii of the form taken by a multitude of these tombs 
the last period of Gothic art wo may select that of Bishop 
Bedman at Ely (1501-1506). Though so late in date, there is nothmg 
offensiTO either in its form or detail On the contrary, it is well pro- 

portioned and appro- 



865. Waltham Qrosa (reetored). 


priate ; and though 
there is a little dis- 
play of over-ingenuity 
in making the three 
arches of the canopy 
sustain themselves 
without intermediate 
suppoi‘ts, this is excus- 
able from its position 
l>otweon two massive 
piers. It is doing in 
stone what had been 
done in wood over 
Edward III ’s tomb at 
Westminster, and is 
one of many instances 
which might be quoted 
of the interchangeable- 
ness of wooden and 
stone forms during the 
whole of the Middle 
Ages in this country, 
and a proof of the in- 
fluence the one always 
had on the other. 

Among the most 
beautiful monuments 
of a quasi-sepulchral 
character existing in 
this country are the 
crosses erected by 
Edward I. on the spots 
at which the body of 
his queen Eleanor 
rested on its way from 
Nottinghamshire to 
London. Originally, it 


is said, there were 


fifteen of thes^ all difiPerent in design. Three only now remain ; one 


near Northampton, one at Geddington, and a third at Waltham (W ood- 
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cut No. 865).^ Though greatly dilapidated, enough remains to show 
what was the original design While extremely varied both in outline 
and detail, eveiy part is elegant, and worthy of the best age of 
architecture. 

EEad it not been the custom in those days to bury the illustrious 
dead within the walls of the churches, this is probably the form which 
sepulchral monuments would generally have taken. If we may judge 
from the examples left us, we can have httle doubt but that, with more 
experience and somewhat mcreased dimensions, these monuments would 
have surpassed the spires of our cathedrals or parish churches in every 
respect as architectural designs. Being entirely free from utilitarian 
exigencies, the architect had only to consult the rules of his art in 
order to produce what would be most pleasing and most appropriate. 
We can only therefore regret that so purely English a form of sepulchral 
design began and ended with this one act of conjugal devotion. 


Civil and Domestic AlRghitecturb. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of English architecture, 
though but a negative one, is the almost total absence of any municipal 
buildings during the whole period of the Middle Ages. The Guildhall 
of London is a late specimen, and may even be called an insignificant 
one, considering the importance of the city. There are also some cor- 
poration buildings at Bristol, and one or two unimportant town-halls in 
other cities , but there we stop. Nothing can more vividly express how 
completely the country was Frenchified by the result of the battle of 
Hastings, than this absence of municipal architecture. Till a very recent 
period the king, the baron, and the bishop, were the estates of the 
realm. The people were nowhere, and neither municipalities nor guilds 
could assert an independent existence. 

On the other hand, in proportion to her population, England is rich 
in castles beyond any other country in Europe — especially of the 
Norman or round-arched Gothic age. Germany, as already pointed 
out, has some fine examples of the Kohenstaufen period. France has 
scarcely any, and neither France nor Germany can match such castles 
as those of London, Rochester, Norwich, Rising, &c. The Welsh castles 
of the Edwardian period form an unrivalled g«ai%r themselves ; and are 
infinitely superior, both in extent and architectural magnificence, to the 
much-lauded robber-dens of the Rhineland ; while such castles as R^lcm, 
Chepstow, Kenilworth, Warwick, or Windsor ar^ for picturesque 


* Mr Scott produced a fiee copy of one 
of them as the Oxford Martyrs’ Memorial, 
and Edward Barry another as a restora- 


tion of Charing Oross Both are very 
beautiful objects, but neither of them 
exhausts the subject, 
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beauty and elegance of detail, quite unmatched except by one or two 
ruined strongholds in the North of Prance The discussion of their 
merits, however, would more probably come under the head of military 

architecture, which is excluded from this 
work, and cannot therefore be entered on 
here. 

It is difficult, however, to draw the line 
exactly between the castles and the castel- 
lated mansion, the moated grange, and 
lastly the mansion or manor-house, which, 
towards the end of the Gothic period, had 
become so numerous in England, and form 
an architectural group so beautiful and so 
pecuharly Enghsh. 

Taken altogether, there is perhaps no 
class of buildmgs to which an Englishman 
may turn with more pride than the educa- 
tional establishments which the Middle 
Ages have left him. Though in some 
cases entirely rebuilt and no doubt very 
much altered, stiU the colleges of Oxford 
86u. and Cambridge retain much of their original 

features, and are unrivalled in their kind. 
None of them, it is true, are very ancient as we now see them. With 
the exception of some of the earlier buddings at Merton, the greater 
number owe their magnificence to the days of Wykeham (ob. 1426) 
and Waynfiete (ob. 1486). It was during the reign of Henry VI. 




867. Section of Westminster Hall Scale 60 ft. to 1 in. 


(1422-1470) that the great im- 
pidse was given, not only within 
the limits of the Universities, 
but by the foundation of Eton 
and Winchester, and other great 
schools, all which belong to the 
15th century. But the budd- 
ing of Gothic or quasi-Gothic 
educational establishments was 
continued tdl the death of Queen 
Elizabeth (1602). 

In most respects, these 
ooUeges ^ resembled the mon- 
astic establishments, which, to 


a certain extent, they may be considered as stiperseding. -The 
principal difierence was that the church of the monastery became 
subdued into a chapel exclusively devoted to the use of the inmates of 
the codega In fidl thes^ est«^blishments, whether palaces or collies, 
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castles or manor-liouses, tlie principal apartment was the hall, in some 
cases subordinate to the chapel only It was on the halls that the 
architects lavished their art, and, generally speaking, these are most 
entitled to be considered as architectural features Even now there 
are in England at least a hundred of these halls, either entu*e and in 
use, or sufficiently perfect to render their restoration easy. All have 
deeply and beautifully framed roofs of timber In this respect they stand 
alone, no wooden loofs un the Continent being comparable with them. 



Among them the largest and grandest is, as it ought to be, the 
hall of the King’s Palace at Westminster, as rebuilt by Richard 11. 
Internally it is 239 ft. long by 68 ft. in width, covering about 23,000 
superficial feet. The hall at Padua is larger, and so may some others 
be, but none have a roof at itU approaching* this either in beauty of 
design or mechanical cleverness of execution. In this respect it stands 
quite alone and unrivalled, and; with the smaller roof of St. Stephen’s 
chapel adjoining, seems to have formed the type on which most of the 
subsequent roofs were framed. 

The roof of the hall at Eltham (Woodcut No. 868), which belongs 
to the reign of Henry IT., is inferior both in dimensions desi^ tg 
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that at Westminster, but still displays clearly the characteristics 
of the style. It would have beea better if the trusses had sprung 
from a Hue level with the sills of the windows, and if the arched 
frame had been less flat, but that was the tendency of the age, 
which soon became so exaggerated as to destroy the constructive 
proportion altogether. 

We are not able to trace the gradual steps by which the hammer- 
beam truss was perfected, but we can follow it from the date of the 
hall at Westminster (1397), to Wolsey's halls at Hampton Court and 
Oxford, till it passed into the Jacobean versions of Lambeth or the 
Inner Temple. ATv^pTig all these, that of Kenilworth, though small 
(86 ft. X 43 ft.), must have been one of the most beautiful It 
belongs to an age when the style adopted for halls had reached its 
acme of perfection (middle of 15th century), when the details of 
carpentry had been mastered, but before there was any tendency to 
tame the deep framing down to the flatness of a ceiling. The wooden 
roofe of churches were generally flatter and less deeply framed than 
those of the halls, which may have arisen from their being smaller in 
span, and bemg placed over clerestories with Httle abutment to resist 
a thrust ; but, whether from this or any other cause, they are generally 
less beautiful. 

There are few features of Mediaeval art in this country to which atten- 
tion could be more profitably directed than the roof ; for, whether appHed 
to secular or ecclesiastical buildings, the framed and carved wooden loof 
is essentially EugUsh in execution and application, and is one of the most 
beautiful and appropriate manifestations of our national art. 

I^id space admit of it, it would he ea^ to extend these remarks, 
and in so doing to explain and prove a great deal which in the previous 
p^es It has been necessary to advance as mere assertion. The subject 

in fact, practically inexhaustible ; as will be easily understood when 
it is remembered that for more than five centuries all the best intellects 
of the nation were more or less directed towards perfecting this great 
art. Pnests and laymen worked with masons, painters, and sculptors , 
and all were bent on producing the best possible building, and im- 
provi^ every part and every detail, till the amount of thought and 
contrivance accumulated in any single great structure is almost incom- 
prehensible. If any one man were to devote a lifetime to the study 
of one of our great cathedrals — assuming it to be complete in all its 
Meoueval arraaigements — ^it is questionable whether he would master 
*11 its details, and fathom all the reasonings and experiments which 
ed to the glorious result before him. And when we consider that not 
^ great cities alone, but in every convent and every parish, 

^igntiul professional men were trying to excel what had been done 
an was doing, by their predecessors and their fellows, we diidl under- 
hand what an amount of thought ia l)i»lt into tho vaJls of pw 
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churches, castles, colleges, and dwelling-houses. If any one thinks he 
can master and reproduce all this, he can hardly fail to be mistaken. 
My own impression is that not one-tenth part of it has been reproduced 
in all the works written on the subject up to this day, and much of it 
is probably lost and never again to be recovered for the instruction 
and delight of future ages. 
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Peterborongh 

60,616 

426 

164 

143 

78 


79 

.. 

36 

1 

2 

Wells . 

40,680 

388 

125 

165 

67 


69 

,, 

34 

1 

2 

Norwich 

40,572 

408 

. 

309 

73 

.. 

i 70 

,, 

26 

I 

4 a 

Worcester . 

38,080 

387 


191 

66 


I 78 

,, 

32 

1 

2*45 

Kzeter, . . 

t6,370 

383 



70 


72 

, 

34 

1 

2 1 

Lichfield . 

33,930 

319 

192 

252 

55 

•• 

66 

1 

28 

1 

i 


1 It 18 not pretended that this Table quite correct m all details, hut it is suflflciently so to present 
at a glance, a comparative view of the fourteeu principal churches of England, and to sho'a at least 
their relative dimensions 
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There are few countries in the world m respect to whose architecture 
it is so difficult to write anything like a connected narrative as it is 
regarding that of Scotland. The difficulty does not arise from the pau- 
city of examples, or from their not having been sufficiently examined 
or edited, but from the circumstance of the art not being indigenous. 
No one who knows anythmg of the ethnography of art would suspect 
the people who now inhabit the lowlands of Scotland of inventing any 
form of architecture, or of feehng much sympath;^ with it when intro- 
duced from abroad. It may have been that the Celtic element was 
more predominant iu the country during the Middle Ages, and that the 
Teutonic race only came to the surface with the Eeformation, when 
they showed their national characteristic in their readiness to destroy 
what they could not build. If this were not so, it must have been 
that their priests were strangers, who brought their arts with them 
and practised them for their own satisfaction, in despite of the feelings 
of their docks. 

Briefly, the outline of Scotland’s architectural stoiy seems to be 
this. Till the time of the wars of the Edwards, the boundary line 
between the styles on either side of the border cannot be very dearly 
defined. In Scotland the forms were ruder and bolder tbaTi in the 
South, but were still the same in all essential respects. 

After the days of Wallace and of Bruce, hatred of the TCrigKali 
t^w the Scotch into the arms of Prance. Instead of the Perpen- 
dicular style of the South, we find an increasing tendency to copy the 
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Flamboyant and other contemporary styles of France, till at last, just 
as the style was expiring, both churches and mansions are almost 
literal copies of French designs. But, in addition to these, an Irish 
element is strongly felt at Iona and throughout the West, extending 
in exceptional cases to the east, as at Brechin and Abemethy It 
can also be traced in the Lothians m the chapels and smaller edidces 
of the 11th and 12th centuries, and seems to be the ingredient which 
distinguishes the early Round-arched Gothic of Scotland from the 
Norman of England Besides these three, a Scandinavian element 
makes itself felt in the Orkneys, and as far south as Morayshire ; and 
even Spam is said to have contributed the design to Roslyn Chapel, 
and made her influence felt elsewhere 

All these foreign elements, imported into a country where a great 
mass of the people belonged to an art-hating race, tended to produce 
an entanglement of history very difficult to unravel. With leisure and 
space, however, it might be accomplished , and, i£ properly completed, 
would form a smgularly mteresting illustration, not only of the ethno- 
graphy of Scotland, but of art in general. 

The buildings of David I. (1124— 1165) gave an immense impulse to 
the round-arched style, which contmued for nearly a century after 
his time, and long after the pointed arch had been currently used in 
the South. It is true we find pointed arches mixed up with it, as at ' 
Jedburgh, but the pillars and capitals are those of the earlier orders , 
and the circular arch contmued to be used from predilection whenever 
the constructive necessities of the buildmg did not suggest the employ- 
ment of the pointed form. 

The feature of English art vrhich the Scotch seem to have best 
appreciated was the lancet window, which smted their simple style so 
completely that they clung to it long after its use had been abandoned 
in England. This circumstance has given rise to much confusion in 
the dates of Scottish buildings, antiquaries bemg unwHling to believe 
that the lancet wmdows of Elgm and other churches really belong 
to the middle of the 14th century, after England had passed through 
the phases of circle and flowing tracery, and was settling down to the 
sober constructiveness of the perpendicular. 

Circle tracery is, in fact, very little known in the North, and English 
flowing tracery hardly to be found in all Scotland It is true that a 
class of flowing tracery occurs everywhere in Scotland, but it is, both 
in form and age, much more closely allied to French Flamboyant than 
to anything English It was used currently during the whole period 
between the 2nd and 3rd Richards, and even during the Tudor period 
of England. 

The one great exception to what has been said is the eart window 
of the border monastery of Melrose ; but even here it is not English 
Perpendicular, but an original mode of treating an English idea, found 

2 Si 2 
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only in this one instance, and mixed up with the flowing tracery of 
the period. 

Of Tudor architecture there is no trace in Scotland ; neither the 
four-centred low arch nor fan-vaulting are to be found there, nor that 
peculiar class of perpendicular tracery which distinguished the 16th 
and 17th centuries in the South. At that period the Scotch still 
adhered to their Flamboyant style, and such attempts as they did 
make at Perpendicular work were so clumsy and unconstructive that 
it is little wonder that, like the French, they soon abandoned it. 

In so poor and thinly-populated a country as Scotland was in the 
11th century, it would be in vain to look for any of the great ecclesi- 



809. Window, Lenchars (.From a Drawing by R W. Billings i) 

astical establishments that are found in the South. The churches 
seem at this age to have been cells or small chapels, such as that at 
Leuchars or Dalmeny, closely resembling St. Clement's church at 
Trondhjem, and a little larger than the contemporary ediflces so 
frequently found in Ireland. 

Leuchars is perhaps the most characteristic and beautiful specimen 
of its dass, of which, like the contemporary chapel at Cashel, which 
it much resembles, it may be considered as the type. Its details are 

^ The illustrationBiti this chapter being mle Mr Billings’ work is certainly the 
tdcen ftom the beautiful work by B ’W’ most coirect and beautiful that has yet 
Billings, entitled 'The Baronial and appeared on the subject, and if completed 
Eoeleaiastioal Antiquities of Scotland,’ with the necessary plans and archileotural 
the source of each will not be specified, details, would be unnvalled as a mono- 
exoept when it fonns an exception to this graph of an a:^tectoral piownoe. 
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not only rich, but, as may be seen from the woodcut, bold and elegant 
at the same time. Both internally and externally, the ornament is 
applied in so masterly a manner that the beauty of the art makes 
up for the smallness of dimensions, and renders it one of the most 
interesting churches in Scotland. 

David 1. seems to have been the first kiTig who gave an impulse to 
the monastic estabhshments and to the building of larger churches. 
His endowment of the great border abbeys, and his general patronage 



870. Pier-Aidi. 

of the monks, enabled them to undertake buildings on a greatly ex- 
tended scale. The churches of Jedburgh and Kelso, as w’e now find 
them, belong either to the very end of the 12th or beginning of the 
13th century. They display aU the rude magnificence of the NTorman 
period, used in this instance not experimentally, as was too often the 
case in England, bu:» as a well-understood style, whose features were 
folly perfected. So far from striving after novelty, the Scotch archj- 
tects were looking backwards, and culling the beauties of a long- 
establi^ed style. The great arch under the tower of Kelso is certainly 
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a well-understood example of the pointed-arched architecture of the 
13th century, while around it and above it nothing is to be seen but 
circular-headed openings, combined generally with the beaded shafts 
and the foliage of the Early English period. The whole is used with 
a Doric simplicity and boldness which is very remarkable. Sometimes, 
it must be confessed, this independence of constraint is carried a little 
too far, as in the pier-arches at Jedburgh (Woodcut NTo. 870), which 
are thrown across between the circular pillars without any subordinate 
shaft or apparent support. This was a favourite tnck of the later 
Gothic architects of Germany, though seldom found at this early 



8T1. AidieB in Kelso Abbey, 


period. V Here the excessive strength of the arch in great measure 
excuses it. 

Besides the general grandeur of their designs, a great deal of the 
detail of these abbeys is of the richest and best class of the age. The 
favourite form, as at Leuchars, is that of circular arches intersecting 
one another, so as to form pointed sub-arches, and these are generally 
ornamented with all the elaborate intricacy of the period, such as is 
shown in Woodcut No. 871, taken from Kelso Abbey Church. 

While these great abbeys were being erected in the southern ex- 
tremify of the kingdom, the cathedral of St. Magnus was founded at 
the other extremity, at Kirkwall in the Orkneys. This building was 
comxrenced 1137, and carried on with vigour lor some time. The first 
three arches of the choir (Woodcut No. 872) are all that can certainly 
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be identified as belonging to that period. The arcb of the tower 
belongs probably to the 14th century, and the vaulting can hardly be 



872 . 



Plftn and three Bays of Choir. Kirkwall CathedraL 


much earlier. The three arches beyond this are still circular, though 
■with of a late period. It is said that these were not com- 

pleted till the 16th century. 
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Farther south, arches of this late age could not have been built in 
such an ancient style, but we can beheve that m that remote comer 
the old familiar modes were retained in spite of changing fashion ; 
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and the consequence is that, though the building of this cathedral was 
carried on at intervals during 400 years, it is at hrst sight singularly 
uniform in style, and has all the characteristics of an old NTorman 
building, as may be seen from the woodcut. 

The cathedral of Glasgow (Woodcut No. 878) is almost the only 
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other of the great ecclesiastical edifices of Scotland which retains its 
original features in a nearly perfect state. It is at the same time one 
of the most satisfactory and characteristic buildings to be found in the 
country 

The bishopric was founded by David I., but it was not till after 
several destructions by fire that the present building was commenced, 
probably about the year 1240. The crypt and the whole of the choir 
belong to the latter part of the 13th century, the nave to the 14th, the 



874. (From J. Oollie’s Desonptlon of tbu Chtuoh.) 

tower and spire to the 15th, The central aisle never having been 
intended to be vaulted, the architect has been enabled to dispense 
with aU pinnacles, fiying buttresses, and such expedients, and thus to 
give the whole outline a degree of sohdity and repose whidh is 
extremely beautiful, and accords perfectly with the simple lancet 
opezungs which prevail throughout. 

The whole length of the building externally, exclusive of the 
western towers, one of which has recently been pulled down, is 300 
feet, the breadth 73, and the area about 26,400 feet, so that it is far 
from being a large building; but its situation is so good, and its 
design and proportion so appropriate and satisfactory throughouti 
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that it is more imposing than many others o£ twice its dimensions 
The spire, which is 219 feet in height from the floor of the church, 
is in perfect proportion to the rest of the building, both in dimensions 
and outline, and aids very much the general elfect of the whole. 

The glory of this cathedral is its crypt, which is unrivalled in 
Britain, and mdeed perhaps in Europe. Almost all the crypts now 
found in England were built during the Norman period, or very 



View m Crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. 

early in the pointed style. That at Glasgow, however, belongs to the 
perfected style of the 13th century, and as the ground fa-Ha rapidly 
towards the west, the architect was enabled to give it all the height 
required, and to light it with perfect ease Here the crypt actually 
extends under and beyond the whole choir ; hut even with all its 
adjuncts, it did not equal in size the crypt of old St Paul's. There is 
a solidity, however, in the architecture of the crypt at Glasgow, a 
liohn^s in its vaulting, and a variety of perspective in the spacing of 
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its pillars, which make it one of the most perfect pieces of architecture 
in these islands 

In the crypt and lower part of the church the windows are 
generally single or double lancet, united by an arch. In the clerestory 
they sometimes take the form of three lancets, united, as shown in 
Woodcut No 877, by an imperfect kind of tracery, more in accordance 
with the simplicity of the building than the more complex form pre- 



878« East End of Olasgow OaUiedraL 


valent in England at the same period. In the south transept, and 
some of the later additions, there is a tracery of considerable elabora- 
tion and beauty of design. 

Perhaps the most beautiful building in Scotland is, or was, the 
cathedral of Elgin. The province of Moray, in which it was situated, 
was so remote that it seems to have been comparatively undisturbed 
by the E n glis h wars, and the greater part of the building was erected 
during the Edwardian period, with all the beautiful details of that age. 
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The seat of the see was removed from Spynie to Elgin in the year 1223, 
and the cathedral commenced contemporaneously with those of Amie ns 
and Salisbury. All that now remains of this period is the fragment 



of the south transept (Woodcut No. 880), where we see the round 

over tLUted. at a period when its u^ ^entrn^ 
toSS in the South. At the same tune the detads of the 
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doorway (VToodcut No 881) show that in other respects the style was 
at that period as far advanced as in !Elngland The cathedral was 
burnt down in 1270, and again partially in 1390. The choir and 
other parts which still remain were built subsequently to the first 
confiagration and escaped the second. These parts appear at first 
sight to belong to the lancet style of the previous century, but used 
with the details and tracery of the Edwardian period, and with a 
degree of beauty hardly surpassed anywhere. As compared with 
English cathedrals, that at Elgm must be considered as a 
church, being only 263 ft. in length internally, and 82 wide across the 
five aisles of the nave. It is very beautifully arranged, and on the 
whole is perhaps more elegant in plan 
than any of the Southern examples. As 
a mechanical design, its worst fault is 
that the piers supporting the central 
tower want strength and accentuation. 

As will be seen from the plan, an 
attempt was made to throw the weight 
of the tower on the transept walls, which 
are built solid for this purpose ; but this 
was artistically a mistake, while mechani- 
cally it caused the destruction of the 
tower at the beginning of the last 
century. The choir (see Woodcut No. 

is terminated by what is virtually 
a great oast window, but with piers 
between the compartments instead of 
mullions. As an architectural object this 
is a far more stable and appropriate 

design than a great muHioned window 882 Plan of Elgin Cathedral (From an 
^ V 1 J 4.1. - T? 1 j Original Plan.) Scale 100 ft to 1 In. 

like that of Tork and others m England. 

But the latter must be judged of as frames for glass pictures, which 
Elgin is by no means so well suited to display Its details, however, 
are exquisite, and the whole design very rich and beautiful 

The north and south aisles of the nave and the chapter-house were 
rebuilt after the last destruction, and belong to the 16th century. 
These parts, though very charming, display generally the faults of the 
Scotch Flamboyant style, and show a certain amount of heaviness and 
clumsiness nodxed with the flowing and unconstructive lines of this 
class of tracery, which nothing could redeem but the grace and elegance 
with which the French always used it. 



Next in beauty to l^gin Cathedral is the well-known abbey at 
Melrose. This, though founded contemporaneously with Jedburgh 
and El^so, was entirely rebuilt during the Lancastrian period, and, 
owing to its situation near the border, shows much more aflhoity to 
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the English style than the building last described. The nave, as 
may be seen from the view of its aisle (Woodcut No. 8S3), is of a bold, 
solid style of architecture, with a vault of considerable richness. The 
window of the south transept is the most elegant specimen of flowing 
tracery to be found in Scotland, and its great east window (Woodcut 
No. 884), as before remarked, is almost the only example of the Per- 
pendicular style in the North, and is equal to anything of the kind 
on this side of the Tweed. 



888. AlBle tn Melrose Abbe^ 

Few of the architectural antiquities of Scotland are so well known, 
or have been so much admired, as the chapel at Boslyn (Woodcut No. 
885), which William St. Clair caused to be erected in the year 1446. 

For this purpose he did not employ his countrymen, but “ brought 
artificers from other regions and forraigne Idngdomes,” ^ and employed 
them to erect a building very unlike anything else to be found in Great 
Britain., 

Our present knowledge of styles enables us to pronounce with little 
doubt that his architects came from the Spanish peninsula. In fact, 

* Britton’s ‘Arohitectuxal Antiquities,’ vol. xiv. p. 81, 
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there is no detail or ornament in the whole building which may not 
be traced back to Burgos or Belem, though there is a certain clumsi- 
ness l»th in the carving and construction that betrays the work- 
manship of persons not too familiar with the task that th^ were 



884. Eut WiTidovr, M^Lrose 

employed upon. The building, which perhaps exhibits the greatest 
afihiity of detail to the Chapel is the church at Belem on the Tagus, 
opposite Lisbon (Woodcut No. 969). Nothing, in fwt, can wdOL be 
more similar than the two are. That at Boslyn is the oldest, having 
been commenced in 1446. Belem, begun in 1498, was finished appa- 
rently in 1511, at which date the Scottish example hardly appears to 
have been complete. Boslyn Chapel is small, only 68 ft. by 36 ft 
internally. The central aisle is but 15 ft, wide, and has the Southern 
Vplf, ij, ‘ 2 F 
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peculiarity of a tunnel-vault with only transverse ribs, such as is 

found at Fontifroide (Woodcut ITo. 553), and in almost all the old 

churches of the South of France. The ornaments between these, 

which were painted in the earher eKamples, are at Roslyn carved in 

relief. The vault, as in the South, is a true roof, the covering slabs 

being laid directly on the 

extrados or outside of it, 

without the intervention of 

any woodwork, a circum- 

stance to which the chapel 

owes its preservation to the * 

present day. Beyond the 

upper chapel is a sub-chapel 

playing the same mode of 
vaulting in a simpler form, 

unlike ^ the usual form of ^ 
chapel of the same class' is 

_ 1 I 1 887. stone Hoof of BoihwellChnrcai. 

that now used as the church (From a Drawing by J. Houeyman, jun ) 

at Bothwell, near Glasgow. 

Like Roslyn, it has the -i^^^= 5 :sL^F=/vl ^ 

pecuharity unknown in 
England, though common in 

the South of France, of a - 

tunnel-vault with a stone 

roof resting directly upon it Tlli — 

It is not large, measuring W 

only 53 feet by 22, inter- J 

nally. The beauty of its E.tenarofEoof,fBothweUChuich. 

details, however — late in 

the 14th century — and the simphcity of its outline, combined with the 
solidity of its stone roof, impart to the whole an air of grandeur far 
greater than its dimensions would justify. Had it been constructed 
with a timber roof, as usual in churches of its date, it would hardly 
be considered remarkable, but it is redeemed both internally and ex- 
ternally by its stone roof. As will be seen from Woodcut Ho. 888, 
the arrangement of the stones forming the roof is very elegant, 
and gave rise to a form of battlement frequently found afterwards in 
Scotland, though generally used only as an ornament.^ 


stone Boof of Bothwell Cbnrch. 
(From a Drawing by J. Houeyman, jun ) 


Extenor of Boof of Bothwell Church. 


^ For the drawings and information I debted to Hr. John Honeymon, jnn, 
rejgardmg ppthwelj Ohuychj I ajp in- 1 arohii^ot, of Glasgow. 
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The chapel attached to the palace at Holyrood is of a very different 
character from that at Roslyn , bemg infinitely more beautiful, though 
not nearly so curious. The building w&s originally founded by David I. 
in 1128, but what now remains belongs to the latter end of the 13th 
or begin ni n g of the 14th century, and has all the elegance of the 
Edwardian style joined to a massiveness which in England would 
indicate a far earlier period. Some of its details (as that shown, 
Woodcut No. 889) are of a beautiful transitional character, though 



891. latonor of Pordi, Dtuifenniiiie* 

not so early as might be suspected; and others (such as Woodcut 
No. 890) have the rich but foreign aspect that generally characterises 
the architecture of Scotland 

The nave of the cathedral of Aberdeen is still sufficiently entire to 
be used as a church, and with its twm western spires of bold castellated 
design is an impressive building; but it has a character of over- 
heaviness arising from the material used being granite, which did 
not admit of any of the lighter graces of Gothic art. 

The cathedral of St. Andrew’s must at one time have been one of 
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the most beautiful in Scotland, but fragments only of its east and west 
ends now remain. They suffice to show that it was of considerable 
dimensions, and inferior, perhaps, only to Elgin and Melrose in beauty 
of detail. 

Besides these there are in Scotland many ruined monastic establish- 
ments, all eTincmg more or less beauty of design and detail. One 
of the most remarkable of these is Dunfermline, whose nave is of a 
bold, round-arched style, very like what Durham Cathedral would 



have been had it been intended (as this was) for a wooden roof. The 
other parts display that intermixture of styles so usual in monastic 
buildings, bold billeted arches, as in Woodcut No. 891, being sur- 
mounted by vaults of a much later date. But Scotch vaulting was in 
general so massive and rich that it requires the eye of an archsaologist 
to detect a difference that is never offensive to the true artist. Among 
the remaining specimens are Dunblane, Aberbrothock, Arbroath, and 
Dunkeld, a window of which (W oodcut No. 892) is a fine specimen of 
the Scotch flamboyant, identical in design with one still ftTriftt.ing ' j-n 
L inlithg ow parish church, and very similar to many found elsewhere. 
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The west doorway in the last named church is a pleasing specimen of 
the half Continental! manner in which that feature was usually 
treated in Scotland. 

It has already been hinted that the Scotch unwillingly abandoned 
the circular archway, especially as a decorative feature, and that they 
indeed retain it occasionally throughout the whole of the Middle Ages, 
though with the details of the period. The doorway illustrated in 



Doorway, Linlithgow. 


Woodcut No. 894, from St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, is a fine specimen of 
this mode of treatment, and so is the next illustration, from Plus- 
cardine Abbey. Similar doorways occur at Melrose and elsewhere. 
Eor canopies of tombs and suchlike purposes, the circular arch is 
almost as common as the pointed. Other examples are found at Iona, 
though there the buildings are nearly as exceptional and Continental 
in design as Roslyn itself — ^the circular pier-arch is used with the 


‘ The same olass of tracery is found in 
the Lamberti Kirohe at Munster, and 
generally in Westphalia ; some specimens 


being almost absolutely identical with 
the Scotch examples. 
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mouldings of the 1 3th century, and the pointed arch is placed on a capital 
of intertwined dragons, more worthy of a Runic cross or tombstone 
than a Gothic edifice. The tower wmdows are tilled with a quatrefoil 
tracery (Woodcut No. 896), in a manner very unusual, and a mode of 
construction is adopted which does not perhaps exist anywhere else in 
Britain. The whole group, in fact, is as exceptional as its situation, 
and as remote from the usual modes of architecture on the mainland. 

The early Scotch vaults, as already mentioned, were singularly 

bold and massive, 
and all their mould- 
mgs were character- 
ised by strength and 
vigour, as shown 
in the examples 
taken from Glasgow 
and Dunfermlme 
(Woodcuts Nos. 
876, 891). At a 
later period, how- 
ever, when the 
English were usmg 
perpendicular tra- 
cery, and when the 
mvention of fan- 
vaulting was begin- 
ning to be intro- 
duced, the Scotch, 
with the flamboyant 
tracery of the 
French, adopted 
also their weak 
and unconstructive 
modes of vaulting. 
It is not uncommon 
to find as poor a 
vault as that of the 
lately destroyed Trinity College Church, Edinburgh (Woodcut No. 897), 
erected contemporaneously with the elaborate vaulting of the royal 
chapels in England ; and not only in this but in every other respect it 
is to the Continent, and not to their nearest neighbours, that we must 
at this late period look for analogies with the architecture of the Scotch. 

Scotland is, generally speaking, very deficient in objects of civil or 
domestic architecture belonging to the Middle Ages. Of her palaces, 
Holyrood. was almost rebuilt in the reign of Charles I., and Edinburgh 
Castle entii’cly remodelled Stirling still retains some fragments of 
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ancient art, and Falkland seems on the verge of the Renaissance. 
Linlithgow perhaps alone remains in its original state, a fine specimen 
of a fortified palace, with bold flanking towers externally, and a noble 
courtyard in the centre. 

There are, besides these, numberless square towers and fortalices 
scattered over the country, which were the residences of the turbulent 
barons of Scotland during the Middle Ages, but none of these can 
properly be called objects of architecture. 



Aisle la Trinity College Church, Edinburgh. 

The haronial edifices of the succeeding age give the impression of 
belonging to an earlier style, vhioh was retained in this wild country 
long after it had been laid aside elsewhere. They are as remarkable 
as^ ^y class of buildings erected after the Middle Ages, both for 
origin^ly and picturesqueness. But they were, with scarcely an 
exception, built after the accession at Elizabeth to the throne of 
England, and all, when closely examined, display features belonging 
to the i^naissance style. Thaur description would therefore be more 
appropriate in a subsequent Tolume than in a chapter devoted to the 
Gk)thic architecture of Sdotlaud. 
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OHAPTEE V. 

IRETj a nd. 

CONTENTS. 

Oratories — ^Round Towers — ^Domical Dwellings — ^Tomestio Arohiteotiire — 
Bunic Grobs Decoration. 

The history of architecture in Ireland forms as distmct a contrast to 
that of Scotland as it is possible to conceive At a very early period 
the Irish showed themselves not only capable of inventing a style 
for themselves, but perfectly competent to cany it to a successful issue, 
had an opportunity ever been afforded them But this has not yet 
happened. Before the English conquest (1169) the country seems to 
have been divided into a number of small states, whose chieftains 
occupied the scant leisure left them between the incursions of the 
Danes and other Northmen, in little wars among themselves. These 
were never of such importance as to yield glory to either party, though 
amply sufficient to retard the increase of population and to banish that 
peace and sense of security which are indispensable for the cultivation 
of the softer arts. Yet during that period the Irish built round towers 
and oratories of a beauty of form and with an elegance of detail that 
charm even at the present day Their metal work showed a true 
appreciation of the nature of the material, and an artistic feeling equal 
in kind, if not in degree, to anything in the best ages of Greece or 
Italy ; and their manuscripts and paintings exhibit an amount of taste 
which was evidently capable of anything. 

After the conquest, the English introduced their own pointed archi- 
tecture, and built two churches in Dublin which, in dimensions and 
detail, differ very little from English parish churches. But beyond 
the Pale their influence was hardly felt. Whatever was done was 
stamped with a character so distinctly Irish as to show how strong the 
feeling of the people was ; and sufficient to prove, with our knowledge 
of their antecedents, how earnestly and how successfully they would 
have laboured in the fleld of art had circumstances been favourable to 
its development. For seven centuries, however, the two races have 
lived together, hating and hated, and neither capable of comprehending 
the motives or appreciating the feehngs of the other. It was not that 
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the Saxon was tyrannical or unjust, but that he was prosaic among a 
people whose imagmation too often supplied the place of reason, and 
that he was strong among those who could not combine for any steady 
purpose BLs real ciume was that, like the leopard, he could not change 
his spots. He belonged to a different lace, and the Irish have always 
chosen to cherish the idea of vengeance and suffer the derangement 
consequent on it, rather than enjoy peace and prosperity under those 
they hated. Art is a plant too tender to flourish in the gaiden of 
hatred, and it has consequently been long banished from Irish soil, 
though, under gentler influences, it is probable that it might be more 
easily revived and more successfully cultivated there than in any other 
part of the British Isles. 

Whatever may be the fate of art in Ireland for the future, the 
history of the past is sufficiently discouraging. 

The cathedral of Dublin must always have been a second-class 
edifice for a metropohtan church, and those of Cashel and Kildare, 
which are as celebrated and as important as any in Ireland, are neither 
so large nor so richly ornamented as many English parish churches 
The cathedral of Lismore has entirely disappeared ; and generally it 
may be asserted that, throughout the country, there is not one cathe- 
dral church remarkable for architectural beauty or magnificence, though 
many are interesting from their associations, and picturesque from the 
state of ivy-clad ruin in which they appear. 

The same is true with regard to the monasteries — they are nume- 
rous , and many, though small, are rich in detail One of the most 
elaborate is that of the Holy Cross near Cashel, erected in the 15th 
century. This, like every other building of the Gothic period in 
Ireland, shows a strong affinity to the styles of the Continent, and a 
dearly marked difference from those of this country. 

Some of the monasteries still retain their cloisters, which, in all 
instances, have so foreign an aspect as to be quite startling. That at 
Muckross (BoUarney) retains the round arch on two sides with the 
details of the 15th century. That at EZilconnel (Woodcut NTo. 662)^ 
looks more like a cloister in Sicily or Spain than anything in the 
British Islands. Hone of them seem large. The last named is only 
48 ft. square, though, if more extensive, it would be out of place com- 
pared with the rest of the establishment. 

There is scarcely a single parish church of any importance which 
was built in Ireland beyond the limits of the Pale during the Middle 
Ages, nor, indeed^ could it be expected that there should be. The 
parochial system is singularly unsuited to the Celtic mmd at all times, 
and, during the Gothic period, the state of Ireland was especially 
unfavourable to its development, even if any desire for it had existed. 

^ The woodcnts in this chapter ore, Wilkinson’s * Ancient Arohiteotnre and 
with one or two exceptions, bonowed from Geology of Ireland.’ 
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What the Celt desiderates is a hierarchy who will take the trouble of 
his spiritual cares off his hands, and a retreat to which he can retire 
for repose when the excitement of imagination no longer suffices to 
supply his daily intellectual wants. These may lead to a considerable 
development of cathedral and monastic establishments, but not to 
that self-governing parish system which is so congenial to the Saxon 
mind. 

View it as we will, the study of the Mediaeval architecture of 
Ireland is a melancholy one, and only too truly confirms what we know 
from other sources. It does not even help us to answer the question 
whether or not Ireland could successfully have governed herself if left 



898 Goister, KUconnel Abliey 

alone. All it does tell us is that, &om the accidental juxtaposition of 
two antagonistic races, one of them has certainly failed hitherto in 
fulfilling the artistic mission which, under favourable circumstances, 
it seems eminently qualified to perform. 

From these causes, the Mediaeval antiquities of Ireland would 
not deserve much notice in a work not specially devoted to that one 
subject, were it not that, besides these, Ireland possesses what may 
properly be called a Celtic style of architecture, which is as interesting 
in itself as any of the minor local styles of any part of the world, and, 
so far as at present known, is quite peculiar to the island. None of 
the buildings of this style are large, though the ornaments on many 
of them are of great beauty and elegance. Their chief interest lies 
in their singularly local character, and in their age, which probably 
extends from the 5th or 6th century^ to the time of the English con- 
quest in 1169. They consist principally of churches and round towers, 

* Jfo buildings with architectural details in them are known prior to JOO9 -VP. 
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together mth crosses and a number of other antiquities hardly coming 
within the scope of this work 

No Irish church of that period now remaining is perhaps even 60 ft. 
in length, and generally they are very much smaller, the most common 
dimensions being from 20 to 40 ft. long. Increase of magnificence was 
sought to be attained more by extendmg the number of churches than 
by augmenting their size. The favourite number for a complete 
ecclesiastical establishment was 7, as in Greece and A.sia JMinor, this 
number being identical with that of the 7 Apocalyptic Churches of 
Asia. Thus, there are 7 at Glendalough and 7 at Cashel , the same 
sacred number is found in several other places,^ and generally two or 
three at least are found grouped together. 

As in Greece, too, the smallness of the churches is remarkable. 
They were not places for the assembly of large congregations of wor- 
shippers, but were oratories, where the priests could celebrate the 
divine mysteries for the benefit of the laity In fact, no church is known 
to have existed in Ireland before the Norman Conquest that can be 
called a basilica, none of them being divided into aisles either by stone 
or wooden pillars, or possessing an apse, and no circular church has yet 
been found — ^nothmg, in short, that would lead us to believe that 
Ireland obtained her architecture direct from Rome ; while everything, 
on the contrary, tends to confirm the belief of an intimate connection 
with the farther East, and that her earlier Christianity and religious 
forms were derived from the East, by some of the more southerly 
commercial routes which at that period seem to have touched on 
Ireland. 

A good deal of uncertainty and even of ridicule has been thrown on 
the subject of the Eastern origin of the Irish Church by the extreme 
enthusiasm of its advocates, but there seems to be no reasonable ground 
for doubting the fact ® At all events, it may safely be asserted that 

‘ Seven churches are also found nt Scat- Profes-or gives a long list of places 
tery and Inni'sCaltra in CIare,Toiy Island, whoie specimens of these island monas- 
Donegal, Rattoo m Eerrv, Inohclorm, tones can be found; the beat example 
Longford, and Arranmoie in Galway still existing l^eing that of Incheleraun 

* The Rev Professor Stokes, in a in Lough Ree, and commonly called 
paper communicated to the Royal Quaker Island, some ten miles above 
Society of Antiquaries in Ireland, and Athlone, where six or ^even tiny churches 
published in their Journal, 1891, states . just like those of Olonmacnoiso (Wood- 
“The connexion with Egypt of the out N<> 9^4) or Glendalougli (Woodcut 
Celtic Church of tliese Western Islands No 902) still perpetuate the name of 
of Britain, as well as of Ireland, cannot St Dermot or St Diemnaid, the teacher 
now be controverted.*’ He points eut of St Eieran, and a Celtic saint and 
that the object of the ancient monks of doctor who lived just after the days of 
the .^th and 6tli centimes was “not to St Patrick and St Bridget The mon- 
draw large assemblies, but to get as far astio cells at the Skelligs, which are 
away fiom them as possible; and assuiedly known as beehive huts, are sometimes 
they selected a lonely if not a \^eird spot square and sometimes circular in plan, 
^hen they selected the Skelli^** The both pi^es oove^red with ^oauoa^ zopfs 
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the Christian religion did not reach Ireland across Great Britain, or by 
any of the ordinary channels through the Continent. As a corollary to 
this, we must not l6ok for the origin of her architectural styles either in 
England or in France, but in some more remote locality whose 
antiquities have not yet been so investigated as to enable us to point it 
out as the source whence they were derived. 

The Irish Celtic churches are generally rectangular apartments, a 
little longer than they are broad, like the small one on the island of 
Inmsfallen on the lake of Ehllarney (Woodcut No. 663). To the 
larger churches a smaller apartment of the same proportions is added 
to the eastward, formmg a chancel, with an ornamental arch between 
the two. 

The most remarkable of these now existing is that known as 



899. Oxatory, Irmisfallen, Eillarney. 

Oormac’s Chapel, on the rock at Cashel (Woodcut No. 900), which 
was consecrated in the year 1184. It is a small building, 55 ft. long 
over aU externally. The chancel is 12 ft. square internally, covered 
with an intersecting vault ; the nave is 18 ft. by 29, and covered by a 
tunnel-vault with transverse ribs, very like those found in the South of 
France. Externally, as shown in the view, it has two square towers 
attached to it at the juncture of the nave and chancel, while the church 
itself is richly ornamented by a panellmg of small arches. 

In almost all cases the principal entrance to these churches is from 


of stone laid in honzontal courses similar 
to the Treasury of Atieus (Woodcut 
No. 124) In some ocu;es those chambers 
are so limited in height and width that 
it 10 possible neither to stand upright nor 
lie down in them with ease. These 
beehive huts are apparently’ the proto* 


types of the oratories which, though 
reotangolHr in plan, are, Hke the Oratory 
of Gallerus (Woodcut No 917) and St. 
Kevm’s Elitohen, Glendalough (Woodcut 
No 902), covered with roofs of stone all 
laid in horizontal courpes — En, 
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the vest, opposite to the altar. The chapel at Cashel is, however, an 
exception, since it has both a north and a south entrance That on the 
north IS the principal, and very richly ornamented. The same is the 



900 Oormac's Cbapel, Cashel. 

case at Ardmore, where the whole of the west end is taken up by a 
bas-relief rudely representing scenes from the Bible, and the entrance 
is on the north side of the nave. On these principal entrances all the 

resources of art were brought 
to bear, the windows generally 
being very small, and appar- 
ently never glazed. There is 
a doorway at Ereshford in 
Elilkenny, and another at 
Aghadoe near Killamey, which 
for elegance of detail will bear 
comparison with anything in 
England or on the Continent of 
the same age. 

One of the peculiarities of 
these churches is, that they 
were nearly all designed to 
have stone roofs, no wood being 
used in their constructioxL The 
annexed section (Woodcut No. 
901) of the old church at Killaloe, belonging probably to the 10th 
century, will explain how this was generally managed. The nave was 
roofed with a tunnel-vault of the ordinary form; over this is a 
chamber formed by a pointed arch, and on the outside of ^hese fwo^ 
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the roofing slabs were laid. Sometimes, instead of being continuous, 
the upper vault was cut into nbs, and the roof built up straight 
externally, with horizontal courses resting on these nbs. This mode 
of double roofing was, perhaps, a comphcation, and no improvement 
on that adopted in the South of France in the same age (Woodcuts 
Nos 312, 319), but it enabled the Insh to make the roof steeper than 
could be effected with a smgle vault, and in so rainy a climate this 
may have been of the first importance 

The roof of the Cashel Chapel is of this double construction ; so is 
the building called “ St. Elevm’s Kitchen ” at Glendalough (Woodcut 



902 St. EeTin’s Kitchen Glendalough. 

No. 902), which apparently belongs to the 10th century. There is 
another very similar at Kells, and several others in various parts of 
treland, all displaying the same peculiarity. 

Had the Irish been allowed to persevere in the elaboration of their 
own style, they would probably have applied this expedient to the 
roofing of larger buildings than they ever attempted, and might, in 
so doing, have avoided the greatest fault of Gothic architecture. 
Without more experience, it is impossible to pronounce to what extent 
the method might have been carried with safety, or to say whether 
the Irish double vault is a better constructive form than the single 
Romance pointed arch. It was certainly an improvement on the 
wooden roof of the true Gothic style, and its early abandonment is 
consequently much to be regretted. 

VOL, u. 2 a 
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Round Towers aistd Oratories. 

The round towers which accompany these ancient churches have 
long proved a stumbling-block to antiquanes, not only in Ireland but 
in thL country , and more has been written about them, and more 
theories proposed to account for their peculiarities, than about any 
other objects of their class in Europe. 

The controversy has been, to a considerable extent, set at rest by 
the late Mr George Petrie ^ He has proved beyond all cavil that the 
greater number of the towers now existmg were built by Christians, 
and for Christian purposes, between the 5th and 13th centuries , and 
has shown that there is no reasonable ground for supposmg the 
remainder to be either of a different age or erected for different uses. 

Another step has recently been made by Mr. Hodder Westropp, 
who has pointed out their similarity with the Eanal de Cimeti^re 
so frequently found in France, ^ and even in Austria (Woodcut Ho. 
765). 

To any one who is familiar with the Eastern practice of lighting 
lamps at mght in cemeteries or in the tombs of saints, this suggestion 
seems smgularly plausible when coupled with the knowledge that the 
custom did prevail on the Continent m the Middle Ages. It is, how- 
ever, far from being a complete explanation, since many of these towers 
have only one or two very small opemngs in their upper storey ; and 
there is also the staggering fact that this use is not mentioned in any 
legendary or written account of them which has come down to out 
time. On the other hand, they are frequently descnbed as bell-towers, 
and also as treasuries and places of refuge, and seem even better adapted 
to these purposes than to that of displaymg lights 

That they may have been applied to all these purposes seems clear, 
ut a knowledge of their use does not explain their origin; it only 
removes the difficulty a step farther back. Ho attempt has been made 
to show whence the Irish obtamed this very remarkable form of tower, 
or why they persevered so long in its use, with peculiarities not found 
either in the contemporary churches or in any other of their buildings. 
Ho one imagines it to have been invented by the rude builders of the 
early churches, and no theory yet proposed accounts for the perseverance 
of the Irish in its employment, at a time when the practice of all the 
other nations of Europe was so widely different. It must have been a 
sacred and time-honoured form somewhere, and with some people, 

* ‘ Tho EcoleEdastloal Aiohiiectuie of * See Viollet le Duo. * DiotionuaiK 
Irelaud anterior to the Anglo-Norman d’Arohiteotuxe,’ sub '^fanaV* 

Inyasioxu’ Dublin, 18^ 
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previous to its current adoption in Ireland ^ but the place and the time 
at which it was so, still remain to be determmed ^ 

Although, therefore, Mr Petiie’s writmgs and recent investigations 
have considerably narrowed the grounds of the inquiry, they cannot 
be said to have set the question at rest, and anyone who has seen the 
towers must feel that there is still room for any amount of speculation 
regarding such peculiar monuments. 

In nine cases out of ten they are placed unsymmetrically at some 
little distance from the churches to which they belong, and are generally 
of a different age and different style of masonry. Their openings, from 
the oldest to the most modern, generally have sloping jambs, which are 
very rare in the churches, being only found m the earliest examples. 
Their doorways are always at a height of 7, 10, or 13 ft. from the 
ground, while the church doers are, it need hardly be said, always on 
the ground level But more than all this, there is sometimes an un- 
familiar aspect in the detail of the towers which is not always observed 
in the churches The latter may be rude, or may be highly finished, 
but they rarely have the strange and foreign appearance which the 
towers always present 

NTotwithstanding this, the proof of their Christian origin is in most 
cases easy. Woodcut No 902, for instance, shows a round tower 
placed ^Ji^on what is, undoubtedly, a Christian chapel, and which must 
consequently be either coeval with the tower or more ancient. At 
Olonmacnoise (Woodcut No 904) the masonry of the tower is bonded 
with the walls of the church, and evidently coeval therewith, the 


> One of the towers m the East that 
bears most directly on the history of 
these lush towors is that discovered by 
Dr Tristram near Um Rasas It is de- 
scribed and fiu:ured at page 145 m his 
work on the ‘ Land of Moab , ’ but unfor- 
tunately the woodcut is taken from the 
Bide that does not represent the doorway 
with the cross over it so like that at 
Antrim (Woodcut N o 907), and elsewhere 
Like most of the Irish examples, it is 
situated at about 10 ft from the ground 
There is no other opening to the tower, 
except one on each face at the top It 
has also the peculiarity that it stands 
free but close to a small cell or chapel, 
as is the case with almost all the Irish 
towers. The one pomt m which it differs 
from the Irish examples is that its plan 
is square instead of bang ciioular Tins 
does not seem so important as it at first 
sight may apjiear, seeing how many cir- 
cular minarets weie afterwards erected m 


the East, which must have had a model 
somewhere Practically, therefore, this 



903. Doorway m Tower at Um Rasas. 

(From a Photograph.) 

Moabite tower may be described, SSber-^ 
nicif as a sqnare Insh rotmd tower. 
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chancel arch being undoubtedly Christian round Gothic of the 10th or 
11th century. At Kildare the doorway of the tower (Woodcut No 905) 
is likewise of unquestionable Christian art, and an integral part of the 
design, though it may be somewhat earlier than the foregomg , and at 
Timahoe the doorway of the tower is richer and more elaborate, but at 
the same time of a style so closely resembling that of Cormac’s Chapel 
as to leave no doubt of their bemg nearly of the same age. The only 
remarkable difference is that the jambs of 
the doorway of the tower slope consider- 
ably inwards, while all those of the chapel 
are* perfectly perpendicular. Another 
proof of their age is, that many of the j 

doorways have Christian emblems carved i 

in relief on their lintels, as in the 
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906. Doorway fn Tower, Klldaie. 


example from the tower at Donoughmore (W oodcut No. 906), or that 
from Antrim (W oodout No 907), or on the round tower at Brechin in 
Scotland, —emblems which, from their position, and the fact of their 
being in relief, cannot Jtiave been added, and must therefore be con- 
sidered as original. When we End that the towers which have not 
these indications differ in no other respect from those that have, it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that they too are of Christian origin ; 
the positive evidence of a few being sufficient to overbalance the mere 
absence of a proof in a far greater number. 

Antiquaries have enumerated 118 of these monuments as still to be 
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found in Ireland , of these some twenty are perfect, or nearly so, 
varying in height from about 60 ft to 130 ft , which is the height of 
the imperfect one at Old Kilcullen. They all taper upwards towards 



the summit, and are generally crowned with a conical cap like that at 
Clonmacnoise (Woodcut No 904), though not often constructed in the 
herring-bone masonry there shown 

The tower of Devenish (Woodcut No. 908) may be taken as a 
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typical example of the class. It is 82 ft. high, with a conical cap, and 
its doorway and windows are all of the form and in the position most 
osizally found m monuments of this class. The comcal cap is sometimes 
omitted, and its place supplied by a battlemented crown, though this is 
probably of later date ; this is the case at Kildare, and also at Kilree 
(Woodcut Ko. 909) In one instance, and, I believe, one only, the base 
of the tower is octagonal. This is found at Ehnneh, county Cork 
(Woodcut Ho. 910) ^ 

One of the most beautiful and most perfect is that of Ardmore 
(Woodcut Ho. 911). It IS of excellent ashlar masonry throughout, and 



is divided externally into 4 storeys by string-courses, which do not, 
however, mark the position of the floors inside Its mouldings and 
details lead to the presumption that it is nearly coeval with Cormac's 
‘Chapel, Cashel, and that consequently it must belong to the 12th 
century. It stands within the precincts of the rude old church 
mentioned above, and when explored not long ago the ^eletons of two 
persona were found below its foundations, placed in such a manner as to 
lead to the inevitable conclusion that it was a place of Christian burial 
before the foundations of the tower were laid. 

The flocMTs which divide the tower into storeys are generally of wood, 


* I^^^jbtheoontemporary toweratGhaE^ chapters on Saiaoemo 

A r chi t ecture m India in voL in. 
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but sometimes of masonry, constructed as that at Kinneh (Woodcut 
No. 912). There are no stairs, but ladders are used to pass from one 
storey to the next 

Several instances of doorways have been quoted above. Of these 
no two are exactly alike, though all ^ 
show the same general characteristics. 

That at Monasterboice, for instance 
(Woodcut No 913), has an arch cut j ; 
out of a honzontal lintel extending the p, 
whole way across, while that at L 
Kilcullen (Woodcut No 914) has the p 
arch out out of two stones, which is by 1^ 

far the most usual arrangement. 012 Floor m Tower, mnnAh, 

The windows are generally headed 
with two stones meeting at the apex, as in the three examples given 
below (Woodcut No. 916) , but sometimes the window-head is either a 
flat lintel or a single stone cut mto the form of an arch, as at 
Glendalough (Woodcut No. 916) 












Doorway, Monasterboice 


91^ Doorway, KilonlTen, Kildare. 
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Windows m Bound Towers 


919. Window, Glendalough. 


Though these remarkable towers are of extremely various forms, 
differing according to their age and locality, almost all exhibit that 
peculiar Cyclopean character of masonry which has led to such strange, 
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though often plausible, speculations , for though neither their details, 
nor their masonry would excite remark if found at JSTorba m Latium or 
at JEniade in Acarnania, yet here they stand alone and exceptional 
to everything around them. 

Whatever may have been their origin, there can be no doubt 
as to the uses to which they were applied by the Christians — ^they 
were symbols of power and marks of dignity They were also 
bell-towers, and lamps were possibly hghted in them in honour of the 
dead. But perhaps their most important use was that of keeps or 
fortalices , to which, in troubled times, the church plate and other 
articles of value could be removed and kept m safety till danger 
was past 

As architectural objects these towers are singularly pleasing 
Their outline is always graceful, and the simplicity of their form is 
such as to give the utmost value to their dimensions Few can believe 
that they are hardly larger than the pillars of many porticoes, and 
that it is to their design alone that they owe that appearance of size 
they all present No one can see them without admirmg them foi* 
these qualities, though the peculiar fascination they possess is no doubt 
in great measure owing to the mystery which still hangs round their 
origin, and to the association of locality. In almost every instance the 
tower stands alone and erect beside the ruins of an ancient but deserted 
church, and among the mouldering tombstones of a neglected or 
desecrated graveyard. In a town or amid the busy haunts of men, 
they would lose half their charm , situated as they are, they are among 
the most interesting of the antiquities of Europe. 

There is still another class of antiquities in Ireland,* older perhaps 
than even these round towers, and certainly older than the churches 
to which the towers are attached These are the circular domical 
dwellings found in the west of the island, constructed of loose stones in 
horizontal layers approaching one another till they meet at the apex, 
like the old so-called treasuries of the G-reeks, or the domes of the 
Jains in^India. Numbers of these are still to be found m remote parts, 
sometimes accompanied by what are properly called oratories, like that 
shown in Woodcut No. 917, taken from Mr. Petrie’s valuable work. 
It is certainly one of the oldest places of worship in these islands, 
belonging probably to the age of St. Patrick ; and it is also one of the 
smallest, being externally only 23 ft. by 10 It shows the strange 
Cyclopean masonry, the sloping doorway, the stone roof, and many of 
the elements of the subsequent style, and it is at the same time so like 
some things in Lycia and in In dia, and so unlike almost any other 
building in Europe, that it is not to be wondered at that antiquanes 
should indulge in somewhat speculative fancies in endeavouring to 
account for such remarkable phenomena. 
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Ireland is not rich in specimens of domestic architecture of the 
Middle Ages, but such fragments as do exist show marked variations 
from the contemporaiy style m England Such battlements, for 



Oratory of GaUema. (From Petne’a ‘ Ancient Architecture of Ireland.*) 

instance, as those which crown the tower of Jerpoint Abbey are 
identical with many found in the North of Italy, but very unlike any- 



918. Tower, Jerpdnt Abbey. 

thing either in England or Scotland, and give a foreign look to the 
whole building which is very striking. 

The same may be said of the next example (Woodcut No. 919) from 
a house in Galway. Its architecture might be Spanish, but its 
ornamental details look like a reminiscence of the entwined decoration 
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of a Btmic cross, and reminds one more of the interlaced work of the 
Byzantine style than of any other ^ 

Ballyromney Court, illustrated in Woodcut No 920, is perhaps the 



919. House, Galway. 


most usual form of an Irisli mansion in the last age of Gothic After 
its time the Elizabethan became the prevalent style. All individuality 



83®* BaUyronmey Court, Cork. 

vanished "with the more complete subjection of the country in the reign 
of that queen. This is, no doubt, to be regretted; but, as before 


* KuznanoB examples of Byzantine i flnenoe of Byzantine Art in Italy firom 
interlaced work of all periods will he the 5th to the 11th centuries.’ 
found in Cattaneo’s work * On the In- 1 
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remarked, Ireland is interesting, not for her Gothic so mnch as for her 
Celtic antiquities, the epoch of which closed as nearly as may be with 
the English conquest in 1169. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


SPAIN. 

BSTTEODUOTION. 


CHttONOLOOr. 


Qofbio Conqueat— Athulf .... 

DATFS 

A 2>. 411 
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760 

Sancho I , King of Ca'<tille . . . 

1005 

Alphonso VI unites all ^ortheru 
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1072 
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1095 


DATXS. 

Alphonsolir.— conquest of Toledo . ajo 1085 

Conquest ot Ourdova ..... 1226 

„ „ Valencia . . . . 12 i8 

„ „ Seville and Murcia . . 1243 

T'erdinand el *^10 died . . . 1252 

Alonso el S.it>io 1252-1284 

Pedro the Cruel . . . 1350-1369 

Ferdinand and Isabella . . 1474>1516 

Conquest of Granada . , . . 1492 


Spain is one of those countries regarding the architecture of which it 
is almost as difficult to write anything consecutive as regarding that of 
Scotland. This does not arise from the paucity of examples nor from 
their not having been examined and described, but from the same 
cause as was insisted upon in speaking of Scotch art, that the style was 
not indigenous, hut borrowed from other nations, and consequently 
practised far more capriciously than if it had been elaborated by the 
Spaniards themselves. 

In the very early ages of their architectural history we do find the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula making rude attempts to provide them- 
selves with churches. These, however, were so unsuited for their 
purposes that so soon as returning prosperity put the Spaniards in a 
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position to erect larger edifices, they at once fell into the arms of the 
French architects, who had advanced far beyond them in the adaptation 
of classical materials to Christian purposes When tired of the French 
styles, they enlisted the Germans to assist them in supplying their 
wants, and Italy also contributed her influence, though less directly 
than the other two In the mean time the Moors were more steadily 
elaborating their very ornate but rather flimsy style of art in the 
southern part of the Peninsula, and occasionally contributed workmen 
and ideas whose mfluence may be traced almost to the foot of the 
Pyrenees. When all this passed away with the Middle Ages, they 
borrowed the Renaissance style of the Italians, but used its Doric and 
Corinthian details more literally and with less adaptation, than any 
other nation With these classical materials they erected churches 
which were larger and more gorgeous than those of the previous styles, 
and admired them with the same unreasoning devotion they had 
bestowed on their predecessors. 

So far as we at present know, this peculiarity is unique in the 
history of architecture. Some nations are content to worship in 
bams, or to dispense with temples altogether It is not, therefore, 
surprising that they should have no architecture, or should throw it 
aside as the Scotch did the moment they could shake off its trammels 
But the Spaniards loved art They dehghted in the display of 
architectural magnificence, and indulged in pomp and ceremonial 
observances beyond any other people on the Continent. 

The singularity is, that though endowed with the love of architec- 
ture, and an intense desire to possess its products, nature seems to 
have denied to the Spaniard the inventive faculty necessary to enable 
him to supply himself with the pi*oductions so mdispensable to his 
intellectual nature We can perfectly understand how, among so 
Teutonic a people as the Scotch, architecture should be found planted 
in €ui uncongenial soil and perish with the first blast of winter ; but 
what seems unique is that, planted where both the soil and climate 
seem so thoroughly congenial as they do in Spain, it should still 
remain exotic and refuse to be acclimatised. 

If we knew who the Spaniards were we might be able to explain 
these phenomena, but we know so little of the ethnography of Spain 
that at present this source of information is not availabla The term 
“ Ibenan ” hardly conveys a distmct idea to the mind. The first im- 
pulse is to say they must have been Turanian ; but, if so, where are 
their tombs ? Few tumuh or rude-stone monuments exist in Spain, 
and fewer traces of sepulchral rites or ancestral worship, and these 
have been so imperfectly described that it is difficult to reason r^ard- 
jng them, but unless they do exist we are safe in asserting that no 
Turanian people lived in historic times in Spain. From history we 
know that the Phoenicians occupied the coast-line at least all round 
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the southern part of the Peninsula, and their settlements probably 
penetrated some way into the interior The facility with which the 
Moors conquered and colonised the country, is m itself sufficient to 
prove that a people of cognate race had occupied the land long before 
they came there ; but this hardly helps us, foi neither the Phcemcians 
nor any of the Semitic races were ever builders, and we look in vain in 
Spain or at Carthage, or at Tyie or Sidon, for anything to tell us 
what their architecture may have been The Goths who invaded Spain 
in the beginning of the 5th century must have been of Teutonic race, 
Aryans jpur acmg, for they have not left a building or a tradition 
of one, and they therefore can hardly have influenced the style of 
their successors in the Peninsula Even the Moors were scarcely an 
architectural people in the proper sense of the term Their mosques 
were, so far as we know them, made up of fragments of classical 
temples arranged without art or design. Their palaces were orna- 
mented with plaster work of the most admired complexity of design, 
coloured with the most exquisite harmony , but all this was the 
work of the omamentahst, hardly of the architect It was perfectly 
suited to the wants of an elegant and refined Oriental race, but most 
ill adapted to the wants of a hardy race of mountaineers struggling 
for freedom against the invaders of their birthright The Celtic 
element must have been the one wantmg in this “olla podrida” of 
nations to fuse the whole together, and to give the arts that impulse 
which m Spam was always wantmg* All the other elements they 
seem to have possessed, but the absence of this single one prevented 
them from attaining that unity which would enable us to follow 
their story with the same mterest which we feel in tracing the 
development of the arts in Prance or England Notwithstandmg 
this, however, it must be confessed that the result in Spam is 
frequently grand, and even gorgeous, though never quite satis- 
factory. 

The periods of Gothic architecture in Spain coincide in age very 
nearly with those in this country ; far more nearly than with France 
or Italy, or any other nation Before the era of the Cid (1066-1099), 
whidi was coincident with that of William the Conqueror, there 
existed a style similar in importance and character to our Saxon 
style. This the Spaniards call “obras de los Godos,” and the tern 
may be practically correct, but it would confuse our nomenclature to 
call it the “GotMc” of Spain. Asturian” or “Catalonian” might 
nearly describe it, but for the present some such indefinite descrip- 
tion as “ Early Spanish ” must suffice 

In the latter half of the 11th century it was overwhelmed, as in 
this country, by a wholesale importation of French designs These 
contasiued to be employed, as if no Pyrenees existed for about a 
» CJonault the Appendix, note 14* 
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century, with the round arch in all the decorative features, but with 
an occasional tendency to employ the pointed arch in construction. 

By degrees this round-arched style grew into an early pointed 
Spanish, which, like our own lancet, is more national and more 
characteristic than any other phase of the art, and, like it, seems to 
have been more cherished and for a longer time In the beginning 
of the 13th centuiy a new set of French patterns were introduced; 
but while French cathedrals with geometric tracery were being 
erected at Toledo, Burgos, and Leon, in the provinces they continued 
to adhere to the simpler and more sohd forms of the earlier style. 

During the 14th century the French style reigned supreme, with 
only a slight touch of local feehng and a shght infusion of Moorish 
details in parts, till in the 15th it broke away from its prototype into 
a style half German, half Spanish, with all the masonic cleverness 
so fatal to the style in Southern Germany, and more than German 
exuberance of detail, and complexity of vaultmg expedients. With 
these the style continued to be used for churches as late as in England, 
and long after the classical styles had become universal in Italy and 
fashionable in France. 

The Gothic style was not entirely disused in Spain till after the 
middle of the 16th century, but there its history ends, no attempt at 
a Gothic revival having yet been perpetrated among that inartistic 
race. It may come, however, but they would adopt Mexican or 
Chinese with equal readiness, if either of these styles would provide 
them with places of worship as gorgeous and as suited to their 
purposes as those they now possess.^ 


' So muoh of the information regarding 
Spani^ arohiteoture which ih contained 
in the following pages, is den\/ed from 
Mr. Street’s beautifal work, entitled 
‘ Gothic Aroliiteotnre in Spam,’ published 
in 1865, that it has not been thought 
necessary to refer specially to that work 
in the text. With one or two exceptions, 
all the plans are reduced from those in 


Mr Street’s hook, and many of the wood* 
cute are also his. If any one will take 
the trouble of comparmg the very meagre 
account of Spanish aichitecture contained 
m the ‘ Handbook,’ with what is said in 
this work, they will at once perceive my 
obligations to Mr Street. His work is a 
model of its class, and has quite revolu- 
tionised our knowledge of the subjeot. 
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Early Spanish Romanesque. 

As might be expected from what we know of the history of Spam, 
the only specimens of this style which are known to exist in the 
country are to be found in the Asturias or in the recesses of that 
moxmtain range which extends £i*om Conimia to Barcelona. It was 
m these regions alone that the Spanish Christians found refuge during 
the supremacy of the Moslems in the Peninsula, and were free to 
exercise their religious forms without molestation 

Four or five examples of tho style have been described in sufficient 
detail to enable us to see what its leading features were The earliest 
appears to he that of Santa Maria de Naranco, near Oviedo, said to 
be erected a.d. 848,^ Another is San Miguel de Lino, which appears 
to be nearly as old. A third, San Salvador de Val de Dios, is less 
important than the other two, though peculiar, more like an Irish 
or French oratory than the others* A fourth is Santa Oristma de 
lino, San Pablo, Barcelona,® may be of about the same age as 
these ; and no doubt there are many others which have escaped notice 
from their insignificant dimensions. 

Among these the most interesting is that first named, which 
stands at Naranco. As will be seen from the plan (Woodcut 
No 923), it is unlike any contemporaiy example we are acquainted 
with. Practically it is a Roman tetrastyle amphiprostyle temple, if 
such terms can be applied to a Christian edifice , and, so far as we 
can understand, the altar was placed originally in one of the porticoes, 


* Pareerisa, * Recuerdos y Bellezas de 
Esp^a,* Asturias p 78 
“ These churches, together with other 


mediaeval monuments of Spain, have heeu 
published in the ' Monumentos Arqniteo 
tomcos de Espafia ’ See Appendix,iiotel5. 
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and the worship was consequently probably external. The great 
difference seems to have been that there was a lateral entrance, and 
some of the communicants at least must have been accommodated in 



923 View of Church at Naranco. (From Parcensa.) 


the interior. The ornamentation of the interior differs from classical 
models more than the plan. The columns are spirally fluted — a 
classical form — but the capitals are angular, and made to support 
arches. On the walls also there are curious medallions from which 
the vaulting-ribs spring, which seem pecuhar to the 
style, since they are found repeated in S. Cnstina. 

The chief interest of this building, however, 
lies in the fact that it exhibits the Spaniards in the 
middle of the 9th century trying to adapt a Pagan 
temple to Christian purposes, as if the Homans had 
left no basilicas in the land, and as if the Goths 
had been unable to elaborate any kind of 
“ ecclesia ” in which they might assemble for 
worship. San Miguel and Santa Cristma are 
adapted for internal worship, but their form is veiy 
unlike those of any other church we are acquainted 
with. The church of San Pablo differs essentially scaie^o ftfS i in 
from them, inasmuch as it is a complete Christian 
church in all its essentials. Though very small (80 ft. by 67), it is 
triapsal, with a central dome and all the arrangements of a church, 
but more like examples found in the East than anything usually 
TOI^ H, 2 ff 



923 Plan of ChOTcb at 
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known in the West Its details sfcill retain traces of classic feeling 
(Woodcut No 925), though something not unlike the Jewish candle- 


stick of the Temple is mixed 
up with ornaments of Christian 
origin. 

It is difiSicult to distinguish 



924. Plan of S. Pablo (From. * Mon* Arch 

between the buildings existing 
in Catalonia and on the 



926. Detail of S. Pablo. (Froia^Mon Arch.*) 


southern side of the Pyrenees, and those which prevailed in the 



Qhnrdi at Bod# (From Pai^erlBa*}* 
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southern Aquitanian province The church at Hoda, for instance 
(Woodcut No. 926), might as well have been found at Alet 
(Woodcuts Nos 649, 550) or Elne (Woodcuts Nos. 560, 561). It 
presents a complete Gothic style, nch and elegant in its details, but 
the parts badly fused together, and not well proportioned either to 
each other or to the work they have to do. Still the combinations 
are so picturesque, and the details so elegant, that it is not without 
regret that we find the style of Alet and Roda passmg away into 
something more mechamcally perfect, but without their quasi-classical 
refinement 



g2Y. Ftoteon of Sb Iddoro, Leon. (From PaxcerlBa.) 


Towards the other extremity of the architectural province we find 
in the Panteon of the church of San Isidore at Leon (a.d. 1063) a 
contemporary example, exhibiting a marked difference of style. At 
the time -when this and the church at Roda were erected, Catalonia 
belonged architecturally to Aquitaine, and Leon to Anjou, or some 
more completely Gothicised province of Prance. In consequence, we 
find the style at Leon much more complete in prmciple, but very 
much ruder in detail. The eastern province was in the hands of a 
people ; the inhabitants of the western must have been far more 
essentially Gkithic in blood, and their style is strongly marked with 
the impress of their race. 


i n % 
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Eaelt Spanish Gothic. 

After three centuries of more or less complete supremacy over the 
\rhole of Spam with the exception of the noi*thern mountain fastnesses, 
the tide of fortune at length turned against the Moors. During the 
course of the 11th century the Ca&tilles and all to the noith of them 
were freed for ever from their power. Their favourite capital, Toledo, 
fell mto the hands of the Christians in 1085, and from that time the 

Christians had no- 
thing to fear from the 
Moors, but on the 
contrary had the pro- 
spect of recovering the 
whole of their country 
rom their grasp. It 
was consequently a 
peiiod of great and 
legitimate exultation, 
greater than that 
which followed the 
fall of the last strong- 
hold of the infidels 
before the conquering 
arms of Ferdinand 
and Isabella (a.d. 
1492) — an event that 
ended the drama of 
the Middle Ages in 
Spam, which the con- 
quest of Toledo had 
commenced. It is 
between these two 
events that the history 
928 Plan of Santli^^ Ckonpo^lla. (Bedncad firom Street ) gf Gothic art in Spain 

is practically mcluded. 

For present purposes it may suffice to divide this history into 
three great chapters. 

1. Early Spanish Gothic, commencing about 1060, and lasting for 
'two centuries. A plam and simple, but bold and effective style, first 
borrowed from the French, but latterly assuming a local character. 
Round-arched when first introduced, but adopting the pointed form in 
its later development, though still retaining the rounded form in many 
of its details till a very late period of the style, 
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2. Middle or perfect Pointed Gothic, introduced from Prance 
about the year 1220, when Amiens and Salisbury were founded; and 
used m the plans of Toledo, Burgos, and Leon. It consequently 



we now see it (except in plans) must probably date from the latter 

part of the 13th century. It may be said to have lasted ormoiw 
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200 years, though it is extremely difficult to draw a line between it 
and the 

3rd period, or Late Gkithic style, the duration of which was pro- 
bably hardly more than one century. The cathedral at Salamanca 
was founded 1513, and that at Segovia 1525; and these are the two 
typical examples of the style, which in minor examples continued to be 



9S0. Xateiiar of S. laldoio, Leon. Street.) 

practised till nearly the end of the 16th century, but latterly with a 
considerable admixture of Renaissance detail. 

One of the earhest examples of a complete cathedral in Spain is 
that of Compostella, commenced in 1078, and* earned on vigorously 
from the foundation. As will be seen by the plan, it is a complete 
Frendi cathedral in every respect, very nearly identical with that of 
St. Semin at Toulouse (Woodcut 17o. 572), possessing only three aisles 
instead of five in the nave, though otherwise very similar to it in 
arrangement and general dimensions. 
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Its internal structure is also tliat of the French cathedral, and 
forms an instructive point of comparison with our English examples of 
the same age. Up to the string-course above the triforium the 
Spanish, French, and English examples are much ahke, except that the 
section of the piers in England is nearly double that of the others. 
Above this, at Toulouse and Compostella, there is a bold tunnel-vault 



Oatiiedral at Zaxaora. (From Villa Am iL) 


with transverse ribs ; at Ely, Forwich and Peterborough a clerestory 
with a flat wooden roof. These differences in the treatment of the 
upper part -no doubt arose to some extent from the diffOTence of 
latitude, sufficient light being attainable in the South without a 
clerestory, though the gloom of such a design could never be tolerated in 
Kormandy, and much less in England. 

What IS most striking, however, at Compostella is the completeness 
of the style The piers are not only judiciously proportioned to the 
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work they have to perform, but are as perfect in their details as any of 
the contemporary churches in Auvergne ^ and though in what may be 
called a Doric style, this church is as complete in itself as any of the 
flond Corinthian Gothics that succeeded it. 

The same may be said of the church of San Isidore at Leon, which, 
though probably somewhat later — the church seems to have been 
completed about 1149 — presents the same simple style m the 
same d^ee of well-understood completeness, all the lines running 



through without confusion, and every part well proportioned to 
the other. The foliation of the transept arch may be a peculiarity 
borrowed from the Moors, but, as used here, it is simple and 
appropriate, and perhaps better that a roll moulding, which would 
have been the mode of treatment on this side of the Pyrenees, 

The interior of Zamora Cathedral, which seems to have been 
erected about the year 1174, though wholly in the pointed-arch style, 
is as plain and as little ornamented as that last described. Even the 
interior of the dome is plain when compared with its exterior, which 
is varied in outline and rich in decoration, like most of those of that 
age in Spain. An in the fagade, the round arch is employed m the 
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cimborio almost to the exclusion of the pointed arch as a decorative 
feature, though in the lower part of the fagade and under the dome all 
the arches are pointed. 

It IS possible that these interiors, which now look so plain, were, oi 
were intended to be, plastered and painted , though, had the mtention 
been carried out, it is hardly probable but that traces of this mode 
of decoration would have remained to this day, which does not seem 
to be the case. Still it is difficult to understand why they should 
have designed a fagade so rich as that of Zamora Cathedral (Woodcut 
No. 931), if it were to lead to an interior infinitely plainer than the 
exterior would lead one 
to expect. In all the 
countries of Europe dur- 
ing the Romanesque 
period the external door- 
ways were the features 
on which the architects 
lavished all their art, and 
Spain was certainly not 
behind the others in this 
respect. That at Zamora 
is excelled m richness by 
that at Toro (Woodcut 
No. 932), though the rest 
of the f agade is not so well 
worked up to its key-note 
as in the last example. 

Among a hundred, one of 
those at lArida (Woodcut 
No. 933), borrowed from 
Mr Street’s work, will 
illustrate their beauty, and 
seems to force on us the 
conviction that so much 
labour would not have 
been bestowed on them if they were not intended to herald a greater 
richness within. 

In this last example, the doorway has been covered by a porch of 
14th or 15th century work; but occasionally the Spaniards seem to 
have attempted a porch on the scale of Peterborough, as m the church 
of San Vincente at Avila (Woodcut No 934). In this instance we 
have ordy one arch between two flanking towers , but, though limited 
in extent, it forms a very noble feature, and gives a dignity to the 
entrance, too often wanting in Gothic design. Its date is uncertain — 
probably the end of the 12th century— but, strange as it may appear, 
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the richly carved doorway within, though round-arched, seems to be an 
insertion either of the same age, or subsequent to the pomted-arch 
architecture which surrounds it 



984. StnVInceDte, Avila. Interior of Weitem Porch. CExom Street.) 


Beautiful as are these details, the great feature of the Early Spanish 
style is the cimborio, or dome, which generally occurs at the intersection 
of the nave with the transepts Something very similar is to be found 
in France, especially in Auvergne and Anjou ; but the Spaniards seized 
upon it with avidity, and worked it out more completely than any 
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other nation ; and with their wide naves it afterwards assumed an 
importance almost equal to the octagon at Ely. One of the most 



perfect examples in the early style is that which crowns the old 
cathedrd at Salamanca (Woodcut No. 935), and dates about 1200. As 
will be observed from the view of the exterior, every detail belongs to 
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the round-arched style, and in France would certainly be quoted as 

belonging to that date, or 
earher , but when we turn 
to the interior (Woodcut No. 
936), we find that the whole 
substructure is of pointed 
architecture True it is the 
old simple Early Spanish 
style, yet still such as rathei 
to upset our ideas of archi- 
tectural chronology in this 
respect. The internal dia- 
meter of the dome is only 
28 ft , yet it is a most 
effective feature both inter- 
nally and externally, and 
gives great digmty to what 
otherwise would be a very 
plain building. 

Without gomg beyond 
the limits of the style, the 
dome at Tarragona (Wood- 
cut No. 938) illustrates the 
form usually taken by Gothic 
domes when resting on square bases. There is a httle awkwardness in 
the form of the pendentives, which do not fit the mam arches below 
them, though at that age the Spaniards might have learned from the 
Saracens how to manage this feature At 
Salamanca the mode in which the square 
base was worked up into a circle was by 
pendentives of Byzantine form, the courses 
of masonry simply projecting beyond one 
.mother till the transition was effected, 
but without that accentuation which was 
thought so essential in Gothic art. Above 
the pendentives, however, at Tarragona, the 
form of the dome is perfect. The windows 

Miiiaai, Segovia. (From alternately of three and four hghts, and 
oaiiiiaijaTid.) Scsje the whole is fitted toeether with exauisite 

100 ft. to 1 in. . . , ® ^ 

propnety and taste 
Although borrowing their style in the first instance immediately 
from the French, the Spaniards developed it with such a variety of 
plans and details, as might have made it a style of their own but for 
the fresh importation of French designs in the beginning of the 13 th 
century. Before these came in, however, they had very frequently in 


Section or Cimbono at baUuiaiua 
(From ‘ Mon Arch d’Espana,’) No scale. 
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their churches adopted a form of external portico which was singularly 
suited to the climate and produced very original and pleasing effects. 
In, the annexed plan of St MiUan at Segovia (Woodcut No. 937), they 
form fourth and ftfth aisles, opening externally instead of mtemally ; 



these, with the windows over them and the shadow they afford, break 
up the monotony of the sides of the church most pleasingly.^ Some- 
times the aisles are earned round the church, so as to form a portico at 
the west end as well as at the sides. Sometimes they are on one side 

These external porticoes would be atoiiably adapted for imitation in the climate 
of India 
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or the other as the situation demands ; but wherever used they are 
always pleasmg and appropriate 

The round form of church does not seem ever -to have been^ a 

favourite in Spain. There 
are some examples, it is 
true, but they seem, like 
that at Segovia (Woodcut 
No 939), to have been 
built by the Templars in 
imitation of the church at 
Jerusalem, and used by 
them, and them only. The 
idea of a circular cere- 
monial church attached to 
a rectangular “ ecclesia,*' 
does not appear to have 
entered into Spamsh ar- 
rangements As before 
remarked, the sepulchres 
of the original people of 
Spam do not seem to have 
been sufficiently important 
to lead to any considerable 
«39 Church oftbe Templars at Segovia. No scale. development of this foim in 

the Christian times. 

Middle Pointed Spanish Style. 

I 

While the early style described m the last chapter was gradually 
working itself into something onginal and national, its course was 
turned aside by a fresh importation of French designs in the beginning 
of the 13th century. Before the Germans had made up their minds by 
building the Cathedral of Cologne to surpass the grandest designs of 
the French ardiitects, the Spaniards had already planned a cathedral 
on a scale larger than any attempted even in France. The great 
church at Toledo was commenced m 1227, seven years after Amiens 
and Salisbury cathedrals had been determined upon. The plan is 
certainly of that date ; the present superstructure may rather be taken 
as representing the style of the end of the 13th century, though it does 
not seem to be known when the church was first consecrated. 

The church which Toledo Cathedral most resembles in that plan is 
at Bourges (W oodcut No. 640). The length is about the same, but the 
French example is only 130 ft. in width across the hve aisles, while the 
Spanish churcffi is 178 ft., so its area is oonsiderabljjr in excess. If 
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is not easy to say what the area of Toledo Cathedral really was, as we 
cannot quite determine which of the excrescences belong to the original 
design , but we shall not probably be far wrong m estimatuog it as 
under 75,000 ft It is less therefore than Seville, Milan, or Cologne. 
It covers rather more ground than York Cathedral, but considerably 
exceeds Chartres 


(68,000 ft ), or any 
of the French cathe- 
drals 

The church at 
Toledo possesses 
the same defect in 
plan that we re- 
marked on in 
describmg that at 
Cologne • it is too 
short for its other 
dimensions. When 
the French archi- 
tect at Bourges 
found himself m 
that difficulty he 
omitted the tran- 
septs, and so, to a 
great extent, re- 
stored the appear- 
ance of length. 
The architect at 
Toledo has not pro- 
jected his transepts 
to the same extent 
as at Cologne, but 
they are still suffi- 
ciently promment 
internally to make 
the church look 



PI in of Cathedral at Toledo. (From ‘ Monumentos Arquitectoricoe 

snort; but, on tne d'Ba^ruuO j^oiooittoiin. 

other hand, by 

keeping his vault low, he has done much to restore the harmony of 
his design ; and instead of the 150 ft. of Cologne, or the 125 of 
Bourges, even with his greater lateral extension, the height of the 
central vault is little over 100 ft (1051). The next aisle is 60, the 


outer 35, — a proportion certainly more pleasing than Bourges, or 
any other five-aisled cathedral So thoroughly French is the design, 
tb^o is no attempt at a cimbono pr dom^ of any . sort at t}ie 
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xntorsBction of th.© nav© and transopts j butj on tli© otli©! hand, tli© 

arrangement of 



th© choir ifa essen- 
tially Spanish, and 
the screen sur- 
rounding it among 
the most gorgeous 
in Spain, and one 
of the most beau- 
tiful parts of the 
cathedial 

The origin of 
the Spanish ar- 
rangement of the 
choir will be 
understood by re- 
ferring to the plan 
of San Clemente 
at Rome (Wood- 
cut No. 395) The 
higher clergy were 
in the early days 
of the Church ac- 
commodated on 
the belli a in the 
presbytery The 
singers, readers, 
(fee., were in an 
enclosed choir in 
the nave The 
place for the laity 
was around the 
choir outside , So 
long as the enclos- 
ing wall of the 
choir was kept as 
low as it was at 
Rome (about 3 
ft.), this arrange- 
ment was unobjec- 
tionable: but 
when it came to 
be used as in 
Spain, it was sin- 


941* View in tiie Choir of the Cathedral at Toledo. (From Villa Ajnil.) 


gularlj destnic- 
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tive of internal effect In France the stalls of the clergy were in 
the choir beyond the transept, and all to the eastward of the 
intersection was reserved for them, the nave being wholly appro- 
priated to the laity. This was an intelligible and artistic arrangement 
of the space , but in Spain the stalls of the clergy were projected 
into the nave, blocking up the perspective in every direction, and 
destroying its usefulness as a congregational space, where the laity 
could assemble or be addressed by the bishop or clergy Worse than 



942. Plan of Burgos Oathcdral. (Etodnoed firom Street's.) Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 

this, it separated the clergy from the high altar and Gapilla Mayor, in 
which it was situated, so that a railed gangway had to be kept open to 
allow them to pass to and fro ^ When the Spaniards determined that 
this was the proper liturgical arrangement for a church, had they been 
an artistic people they would have invented an appropnate shell to 


' The Spanish arrangement has re- 
cently been adopted m Westminster 
Abbey, more by accident than desiun, 
with an effect as dis*istrons as anything 
VOL. II. 


in Spam, and apparently as little felt 
In monastic ohnrohes the choir is always 
m a gallery above the west doorway. 
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coatain it ; bat to put such an arx-angement into a IVench church 
a mistake that nothing could redeem Even the f 

the exterior of the choir at Toledo fails to reconcile us to it, though it 



943. Wert Front of Bnrgoe Cathedral. (From Chapuy, ‘ Moyen-Age MonnmentaL') 


is perhaps the richest specimen of its class in Europe, and betraying in 
certain parts of its ornamentation the influence of Moorish taste which 
still lingered in the soil in spite of persecution and every attempt to 
eradicate it. 
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The external appearance o£ this church is very much less beautiful 
than that of the intenor. It is, however, so encumbered, that a good 
view of it can hardly be obtamed, and what is seen has been so much 
altered as to have lost its original character. The north-western TOwer, 
in granite, of the faijade is tine, though late (1428-1479) and hardly 
worthy of so grand a building. Its companion was terminated with an 
Italian dome in the last century, and both m height and design i? ^uite 
incongruous with the rest 

If at Toledo we find a noble interior encased in an indifiTerent 
husk, the contrary is the case at Burgos Although very much smaller, 
being only oiiginally de- 
signed to bo 90 ft. wide 
by about 310 ft. long, 
and all its dimensions 
reduced in proportion, 
still externally it is as 
picturesque and effective 
a design as can be found 
anywhere in Europe. 

The western fa 9 ade (1442) 
is essentially a Geiman 
design, originally consist- 
ing of three portals 
deeply recessed and rich- 
ly sculptured, and still 
crowned with two spires 
of open work, and is 
exquisitely proportioned 
to the size of the build- 
ing, though its details 
are open to criticism. 

It is well SUTOnorted bv PlauofLeon CathpdruL (Reduced firom StreeTe ) 

Kjj Scale 100 ft to 1 m. 

the cimborio or dome at 

the intersection, though this is even later, having been erected to 
replace the old dome which fell in 1539, and seems not to have been 
completed till 1567. Beyond this again, to the extreme east, rises the 
chapel of the Condestabile, erected about 1487, and though this also is 
impure in detail, it is beautiful m outline, and groups pleasingly with 
•the other features of the design. The effect of the interior is very 
much injured by the four great masses of masonry which were intro- 
duced as piers to support the cimborio when it was rebuilt , and which, 
with the “ Coro ” thrust ^ as usual into the nave, greatly destroy the 
appearance of the building. On the other hand, the richness of the 
details of the Gapilla Mayor and of the Condestabile chapel, together 
with the variety and elaborateness of the other chapels, make up an 

2 I 2 
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interior so poetic and so picturesque, that the critic is disarmed, 
and must admit that Burgos merits the title of a romance in stone 

if any church does. 

Leon is a third 13th-century 
church, the design of which seems 
certamly to have been imported 
from France. The exact date of 
its commencement is not known. 



1 1 1 Mr. Street thinks it about 1250- 

i 58, which seems very probable, 
^^631 practically 
completed about 1305. Its dimen- 
MS. Bay of Clbolr» Leon OaihedraL (Fix>m street.) not unlike those of 

Burgos; but it has beeh ♦ery 
much less altered, and may be taken as the type of a S-^sled 

basiHca as imported into Spain in the 13th (ient^^^ In the arrange- 

.meat of the pfer-arches (Woodcut No. 946) it very much resembles 
esurais, and m the extent of the derestoiy it is more essentially 
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BVench than almost any other church in Spain. Burgos, on the 
contrary (Woodcut No 946), possesses features not to be found in 
France, such as the round-arched head to the triforium, and the rounded 
form of the clerestory mtersectmg vault. The tracery of the clerestory 
windows is also peculiar in such a situation, and altogether there is a 
Southern feeling about the whole design which we miss at Leon. 

Oviedo is another example of the same class, and generally it may 
be said that the Spanish cathedrals which were commenced m the 
first half of the 13th century are all more or less distmctly French in 
design. But the Spaniards were again working themselves free from 
their masters, and towards the end of the century and during the 
next erected a class of churches 
with wide naves and widely 
spaced piers which were very 
unlike anything to be found in 
France; and, if they caimot be 
considered as original, their 
affinities must be looked for 
rather in Italy than to the north 
of the Pyrenees. 

Among these churches the 
most remarkable group is that 
still existing in Barcelona That 
city seems during the 14th 
century to have had a season of 
great prosperity, when the cathe- 
dral and other churches were 
rebuilt on a scale of great 
magnificence, and with special 
reference to the convenience of 
the laity as contradistinguished 

from the liturgical wants of the 947 Plan or Cathedral at Barcelona. 

1 mi J.T- j 1 ^ (Eeduced from Street's ) Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 

clergy. The cathedral seems to 

have been commenced about 1298, and been tolerably far advanced in 
1329. Its internal length is about 300 ft., its width, exclusive of the 
side chapels, about 85 ft , so that it is not a large church, but is remark- 
able for the lightness and wide spacing of its piers, and generally for the 
elegance of its details. Looked at from a purely sesthetic point of view, 
it has neither the grandeur nor solemnity of the older and more solid 
style ; but gloom and grandeur are not necessary accompaniments of a 
city church, and ‘where cheerfulness combmed with elegance are con- 
sidered appropriate, few examples more fully meet these conditions 
thift church. Considerable effect is obtained by the buttresses of 
the nave being originally designed, as was so frequently the case in the 
South of France, as internal features, and the windows being small are 
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not seen in the general perspectiTe. This supplies the requisite appear- 
ance of strength, in which the cental piers are rather deficient, while 
the repetition of the side chapels, two m each bay, gives that perspective 
which the wide spacing of the central supports fails to supply. Alto- 
gether the design seems very carefully studied, and the result is more 
satisfactory than in most Spanish churches 

The system which was introduced in this cathedral was carried a 
step further in Sta Maria del Mar (1328-1383). There the central 
vault was made square and quadripartite, as was frequently the case 
in Italy; the vault of the aisles oblong, on exactly the contrary 
principle to that adopted m the North of Europe. Again, however, the 
equilibrium is to some extent restoied by each bay containing three 






848. Sta. Maria del Mar, 
Bfliceloiuu (Krom Street.) 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 




I side chapels, though the effect would have been 
better if these had been deeper and more 
important. Such a design is inappropriate 
when a choir is necessarily introduced to 
separate the clergy from the ^ . 

laity, but for a congrega- 
tional church it is superior 
to most other designs of the 

A third church, Sta. 

Mana del Pi (1329-1363), 
oames this principle one 

however, evidently borrowed 
from suoh churches as those 
of Alby (TVoodcut No. 568) 
or Toulouse (Woodcut No. 

569). It has been carried 
MS. Sta. MuMdelHai-, OUt with the utmOSt sim- 

Bucdoiuk (VtemStRM.) -ij-ij— rru 1 j. i **"%??* *^’ 

SoBtoiooft.toUii. pholiy. The clear internal 

length is nearly 200 ft., the ’ to i inf 
dear width upwards of 60 ft. Such a church would easily contain 
2000 worddppers seated where all could see and hear all that was 
going on. Though it may be deficient in some of those poetic elements 
which charm so much in out Northern churches, there is a simple 
grandeur in the design which compensates for the loss. 

The church (Woodcut No 960) at Manresa is very similar 
in design so Sta. Maria dd Mar, only carried a step fajrther, and in the 
wrong dir^ion. Prom wall to wall it is 100 ft. wide, and 200 ft. 
long, and is thus so comparativdy short that we miss the perspective 
which is ttie great charm in Northern cathedrals. Still if it were uot 
the central aisle is hlocied up by the choir, as is usual in Spain, 
a would be a very noble church. Its central aisle, which possesses a 


848. Sfa. Marla del Pi, 
Barcelona. 

Street.) Scale lUO ft. 
tolin. 
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clear width of 56 ft., would be a very noble place of assembly for a 
congregation. There is, at the same time, a simplicity and propriety 



950. Interior of Collegiate Obnrdi. Manreaa. (From Street.) 

about its details and the arrangement of its apse which have seldom 
been surpassed, while at the same time^ they are characteristic of Spam. 

The Spaniards having once grasped the idea of these spacious 
vaulted halls, and found out the means of constructing them, they 
carried the principle far beyond anything on this side of the Pyrenees. 
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Their most successful effort in this direction was at Gerona. The 
choir of a church of the usual French pattern had been erected there 
in the beginning of the 14th century (1312?), but it had remained 
unfinished till 1416, when after much consultation it was determined 
to carry out the design of a certain Guillermo Boffiy, who proposed to 
add a nave without pillars, of the same breadth as the centre and side 
aisles of the choir. As will be seen from the plan, it consists of a 
hall practically of two squares, the clear width being 73 ft., the length 
160 ft. Considenng that 40 ft. is about the normal width of the 
naves of the largest French and English cathedrals, such a span is 



951. Han of Cathedral at Gerona. 
(Bednced from Street’s to 
100 ft. to 1 In.) 


gigantic, though with the internal buttresses 
of the side chapels it presented no great 
difficulty of construction. Indeed, when we 
remember that in their vaulted halls the 
Romans had adopted 83 ft. (vol. i. p. 331) 
as the normal span of their intersecting 
vaults, it is not its novelty or mechamcal 
boldness that should surprise us so much as 
its appropnateness for Christian worship. 
As might be expected, there is a little 
awkwardness in the junction of the two 
designs. It is easy to see what an oppor- 
tunity the eastern end of the great nave 
offered to a true artist, and how a 
Noithem architect would have availed 
himself of it, and by canopies and statues 
or painting have made it a masterpiece of 
decoration. It is too much to expect this 
in Spain; but it probably was originally 
painted, or at least intended to be. Other- 
wise it is almost impossible to understand 


the absence of string-courses or architectural framings throughout. 
But, even as it stands, the church at Girona must be looked upon as 
one of the most successful designs of the Middle Ages, and one of the 
most original in Spain. 


The cunborio had somewhat gone out of fashion in the North of 
Spam in the 16th century, and with these very wide naves had become 
not only difficult to construct, but somewhat inappropriate. 

Still there are examples, such as that at Valencia (Woodcut No. 958), 
which, externally at least, are very noble objects. The church at 
Valencia seems to have been erected in 1404, and probably it was 
originally intended to have added a spire or external roof of some sorb 
to the octagon. So completed, the tower would have been a noble 
central feature to any church, though hardly so perfect in design as 
that of the old cathedral at Salamanca (Woodcut No. 935). 
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Of about the same age (1401) is the great cathedral of Seville, the 
largest and in some respects the grandest of Mediaeval cathedrals. 
Its plan can, however, hardly be said to be Gothic, as it was erected 



95^ Intenor of Oathedral &t Gerona, looking Bast. (Fxom Stzoet.) 


on the site of the Mosque which was cleared away to maike room for 
it, and was of exactly the same dunensions in plan (Woodcut No. 954). 
It consists of a parallelogram 415 ft by 298, exclusive of the sepulchral 
chapel behind the altar, which is a cinque-cento addition. It thus 
covers about 124,000 sq. ft. of groxmd, more than a third in excess of 
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the cathedral at Toledo (75,000), and more than Milan (108,000 ft ), 
which, next to Seville, is the largest of Mediaeval creations The 
central aisle is 56 ft wide fi-om centre to centre of the columns, the 
side^isles 40 ft., in the exact proportion of 7 to 10, or of the side of 
an isosceles nght-angled tnangle to the hypothenuse. As will be 



eiq>lame^ hereafter, this is the proportion arrived at from the intro- 
duction of an octagonal dome in the centre of the building, though it 
may have arisen here from the existence of an octagonal court in the 
centre of the mosque ; but, be that as it may, it is a far more agreeable 
proportion than the double dimensions generally adopted by Gothic 
architects, and probably the most pleasing that has yet been hit upon. 
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Unfortunately no section of the cathedral has been published,* but the 
nave is said to be 145 ft. in height, and the side-aisles seem to be in as 
pleasing proportion to it m height as they are in plan, so that, though 
different from the usually received notions of what a Gothic design 
should be, it is an invention that should well bear to have been further 
followed out. Perhaps it might have been, had it not come so late. 



964. Plau of Cothedrul at Seville. Scale 100 fL to 1 in. 


The cathedral was only finished about 1520. 

The architect of this noble building is not known, but he was 
probably a German acting under Spanish inspiration, as at Milan we 
find a German carrying out an Italian design with just that admixture 
of foreign feeling which seems to prevail at Seville. When, however, 
we consider what was done at Barcelona so shortly before, or at Segovia 
1 Consult the Appendix, note 16, 
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SO soon, afterwards, we need hardly be surprised if a Spanish archi- 
tect really built this cathedral also. Those features which to us have 
a foreign aspect may really be peculiarities forced upon him by having 
to suit his church to the lines of a mosque, and there may be forms m 
Andalusian architecture derived from Moorish examples with which 
we are not so familiar as with those which the Northern provinces 
derived from France But, be this as it may, Spain may well feel 
pride in possessing a cathedral which is certainly the largest of those 
of the Middle Ages, as well as far more original in design than Toledo 
or any that were budt under French influence. These remarks apply 
only to the interior. Externally it never was completed, and those 
parts which are finished were erected so late in the style that their 
details are far from pleasing in form or constructively appropriate. 


Late Spanish Gothic. 

The last stage of Spanidi Gothic was not less remarkable than those 
which preceded it, and perhaps more original. At the time when 
other Continental nations were turning their attention to the intro- 
duction of the classical styles, Spain still clung to the old traditions, 
and actually commenced Gothic cathedrals in the 16th century. A 
new cathedral was designed in the year 1513, for Salamanca, to super- 
sede the old one; and another very similar both in dimensions and 
style was commenced at Segovia in 1523.^ Both these churches are 
practically five-aisled, but as they have three free aisles and two 
ranges of chapels between the internal buttresses, making a total 
inter^ width of 160 ft, with an internal length of twice that 
dimension, no fault is to be found with their internal proportions. 
But their details want that purity and subordination so characteristic 
of the earlier styles 

Their great peculiarity, however, consists in the extreme richness 
and elaboration of their vaults. In this respect they more resemble 
St, Jacques, li^ge (Woodcut No, 681), and some of the late German 
churches, than anything to be found nearer home. But, wherever 
derived from, the practice of thus ornamenting the vaults at this late 
date contrasts singularly with what was done in earlier stages of the 
style. 

One of the defects of Spanish architecture, after the earliest * 
^camples in the round-arched forms, is the poverty of its vaults. 
Generally they are like those of the French ; but owing to the vast 
extent they attained at Gerona, Manresa, and elsewhere, the one lean 


‘ The Ohuzoh of St, Eustaohe at Faria 
was csommenoed as late as 1582, and, 
altLough lie plan is almost as Gofluc as 


those of the Spanish examples, the details 
of the French ohnioh are far more essen- 
tially Benaissenoe throughout 
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rib in the centre and the absence of any ridge-rib make themselves 
more painfully felt than even m the French examples. When in the 


16th century the archi- 
tects tried to obviate 
this defect, it was not 
done as m England by 
constructive lines repre- 
senting the arches, but 
by waving curved Imes 
spread capriciously over 
the vault, which was 
thus certainly enriched, 
but can hardly be said 
to have been adorned. 

In one or two in- 
stances, the late Gothic 
architects aimed at the 
introduction of new 
principles, not perhaps 
in the best taste, but 
still so striking as to 
merit attention. In the 
church at Yillena 
(1498-1511), for in- 
stance, all the columns 
are ornamented with 



spiral flutings so boldly »"• 


executed as to be very 

effective , and as this spiral ornament is consistently carried through- 
out the design, and the parts are sufficiently massive not to look 


weakened in consequence, the 
whole design must be admitted to 
be both pleasing and original 

The exteriors of these 16th 
century churches have a much more 
modem look than their interiors. 
From the buttresses bemg internal, 
the external walls are perfectly 
flat, generally terminating upwards 
by a cornice more or less classical 
in design. The windows are fre- 
quently without tracery, and are 
ornamented with balconies, and 
intermixed with those of Gothic f 



966. Section of Church at Villena. (From ‘ Mon. 
Arch d'Sspuia.') Scale 50 ft to 1 in. 


Benaissance ornaments are often 
orm in a manner more picturesque 


than, constructive. At times, however, they exhibit such a gorgeous 
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exuberance of fancy that it is impossible to avoid admiring, though we 
feel at the same time that it would he heresy to the principles of 
correct criticism to say that such a style was legitimate. 

Among the mmor examples of the age, peihaps the most remarkable 
is the church or chapel of San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo, built by 
Ferdinand and Isabella as a sepulchral chapel for themsohes, though 
not used for that purpose It is thus the exact countcipai’t of our 
Henry VIT.’s Chapel, and of the church at J3rou m Bressc As its 
founders were at the time of its erection among the richest and most 
prosperous sovereigns m Europe, all that wealth could do was lavished 
on its ornamentation. It is as iich as oi4‘ example, and richer than 
the French one But, on the whole, the palm must be awai ded the 
English architect. There is more constructive skill, and the con- 
struction is better expressed, at Westmmster, than either at Toledo or 
Brou ; though it is diJfticult not to feel that the money in all these 
cases might have been better expended on a larger and purer style 
of art. 

Some parts of the church of San Miguel at Xeres exceed even this 
in richness and elaborateness of ornament, and sui’pass anything found 
in Northern cathedrals, unless it be the tabernacle-work of some tombs, 
or the screens of some chapels In these it is always applied to 
small and merely ornamental parts. In Spain it is frequently spread 
over a whole church, and thus, what in a mere suboi'dinate detail 
would be beautiful, on such a scale becomes fatiguing, and is decidedly 
in very bad taste 

It would be tedious to attempt to enumerate or describe the other 
cathedrals of Spain, or the numerous conventual or collegiate churches, 
many of which are still in use, with their cloisters and conventual 
buildmgs nearly complete In this respect Spain is neiirly as lich as 
France , while she possesses, in proportion to her population, a larger 
number of important parochial churches than that country, though 
inferior m that respect to England. The laity seem duiing the 
Middle Ages to have been of more importance in the Spanish Church 
than they were north of the Pyrenees, and the tendency of tho 
architecture therefore was to provide for their accommodation. If, 
however, any such feeling then existed, it was carefully stamped out 
by the Inquisition after the fall of Granada. It would be interest- 
ing, however, to trace it back, and try to ascertain the cause whence 
it arose. Was it that the Aryan blood of the Gk>ths was then 
more prevalent, and that the Iberian race has since become more 
dominant ? Whatever the cause, it is one of those problems on which 
architecture may hope to thro'w some light, and to which, conse- 
quently, it is most desirable that the attention of architects should 
be turned. 
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Moresco Style. 

While Gothic churches were being erected under French influence 
in the north and centre of Spain, another style was developing itself 
under Moorish influence m the south, which in the of a more 

artistic people than the Spaniards might have become as beautiful as 
any other in Europe It failed, however, to attam anything like 
completeness, primarily because the Spaniards were incapable of 
elaborating any artistic forms, but also perhaps because the two races 
came to hate one another, and the dominant people to abhor whatever 
belonged to those they were so cruelly persecuting 

If we knew more of the ethnic relations of the Moors, who 
conquered Spam in the 8th century, we might perhaps be able to 
predicate whether it were possible for such dissimilar parents to 
produce a fertile hybrid. It seems certain, however, that the Moors 
did not belong to any Turanian race, or traces of their tombs would be 
found , but none such exist. Nor did they belong to any of the great 
building races, for during the whole of their sojourn in Spain they 
showed no constructive ability, no skill in arrangement of plans, and 
no desire for architectural magnificence. But they were a rich, 
luxurious, and refined people possessing an innate knowledge of colour 
and an exquisite perception of the beauty of form and detail. They 
were, in fact, among the most perfect omamentalists we are acquainted 
with, but they were not architects Had the inhabitants of Toledo 
from the 11th century been French, or any Celtic race, the combina- 
tion of their constructive skill with the taste in detail of the Moors 
could hardly have failed to produce the 
happiest results. As it was, after a few 
feeble eflorts the style died out, but not 
without leaving some very remarkable 
specimens of architectural art, though on 
a small scale They were also only in 
perishable plaster, which, though well 
suited to the style of the Moors, is a 
material which no architectural people 
ever would have employed. 

Ah might be expected, the principal 
examples of this style are to be found in 
or about Toledo, but specimens exist in 
almost every province of Spam up to the 
very roots of the Pyrenees, and its 
influence is often felt in the extreme richness of ornamentation into 
which the architects of Spam were often betrayed, even when 
expressing themselves in Gothio or Ren ai ssance details. 
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Among the examples at Toledo the two best interiors seem to be 
the church of Sta. Maria la Bianca and that of Nuestra Senora del 
Tranjsito, both origmally built as synagogues, though afterwards 
appropriated to Christian purposes. The first is said to have been 
erected in the 12th century, and was appropriated by the Christians in 
1405. As will be seen by the plan, it is an irregular quadrangle, about 
87 ft. by 66 ft. in width across the centre, and divided into five aisles 
by octagonal piers supporting horse-shoe arches. Above these now 



Stii. Maria la Blanca (Pi om Villa Amil ) 


runs what may be called a blind clerestory, thougn it appears as if 
Jight were originally admittea through piercings in it. The objects 
are so dis simil ar that it is difficult to institute a very distinct 
jeomparisQn betiveen the synagogue and a contemporary Gothic church 
of the same dimensions, but it may safely be said that if the 
Korthem style is grander in conception, this is far more elegant in 
detail the essential difference lying in the fact that the Gothic style 
always had, or aimed at having, a vault, and consequently forced the 
^architects to work and think— the very difficulty of the task bein^ 
thus the cause of its success. The Saracens in Spain, on the contrary, 
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never attempted either a vault or a dome, but were always content with 
an easily constructed wooden roof, calling for no ingenuity to design, 
and no thought how to convert its mechanical exigences into artistic 
beauties. The Moorish architects could play with their style, and con- 
sequently produced fascinating elegances of detail ; the Gothic archi- 
tects, on the contrary, were forced to work like men, and their result 
appeals to our higher intellectual wants; though in doing so they 
frequently neglected the polish and hghter graces of style which are so 
pleasing in the semi- Asiatic art of the South of Spain. 

The other synagogue — del Transito — we know was completed in 
1366 It IS merely a large room, of pleasing proportion, the walls of 
which are plain and sohd up to about three-fourths of their height. 
Above this a clerestory 
admits the light in a manner 
singularly agreeable in a hot 
climate. The roof is of 
wood, of the form called 
Artesinado in Spain, from 
its being something in the 
form of an inverted trough 
. — ^with coupled tie-beams 
across, so that, though ele- 
gant in detail it has no 
constructive merit, and the 
whole depends for its effect, ^ 
like all Moorish work in 
Spain, on its ornamental .? « qp y 

details. 959. Apse of St Bartolomeo. (From * Mon Azxdi.’) 

A Ti j.i_ T_ T- 26 ft. to 1 In.) 

All the churches we 

know of in this style date within the period comprised between the 
fall of Toledo (1085) and that of Granada (1492). During that time 
the Moors were still sufficiently powerful to be respected and their art 
tolerated. After their expulsion from their last stronghold, fear being 
removed, bigotry became triumphant, and persecution followed, not 
only of the people and their religion, but of everything that recalled 
either to remembrance. 

It is possible that some larger and more important churches than 
those we now find were erected during this period in this style ; but if 
so, they have perished. One of the largest at Toledo, San Bartolomeo, 
has an apse (Woodcut No. 959) little more than 30 ft. across over all, 
and others, such as Santa F6, Santa Leocadia, San Eugenio, or Santa 


' The loom culled Paranimfo in the is of precisely similar design to this, only 
TTniverBlty of AIq^ (see Woodcut No 89, carried out with Benaibscmce instead of 
History of Modem Architecture, voL 1 .) Moorish detail. 

TQI+.n, 2 K 
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Isabel, are all smaller, St Ursula alone being of about the same 
HuY'AT'ginna with St. Bartolomeo The decoration of the apse of the 
latter will afford a fair idea of the style of detail adopted in these 
churches. For brick architecture it is singularly appropriate. It 
admits of more or less light, as may be required. It is crowned by a 
cornice of pleasmg profile, and the whole is simpler and bettoi than the 
many-buttressed and pinnacled apses of the Gothic architects 

A more picturesque example, though not so puro as that last 
quoted, is found in the little chapel of Humanejos m Estrcraiwlura 
(Woodcut No. 960). As will be observed from the woodcut, there is 



96a. Gbapel at Htmian^os (From Villa AmlL) 


some 13th-century tracery in its windows, thus revealing its date as 
well as betraying its origin, and but for which it might almost bo 
mistaken for an example of pure Saracenic architecture. 

This is even more the case in a beautiful chapel in the monastery 
of the Huelgas, near Burgos, which, were it not for some Gothic foliago 
of the 14:th century, introduced where it can hardly be observed, might 
easily pass for a fragment of the Alhambra. The same is true of many 
parts of the churches at Seville That of La Feria, for instance, and 
the apse of the church of the Domimeans at Calatayud, are purely 
m this styl^ and most beautiful and elaborate specimens of their 
class. 

Very pleasing examples of the adaptation of Moorish art to Chris- 
tian puiposes are to b§ found 14 various churohos throughout Spaizir 
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That of St Homan at Toledo ^ is a very pleasing and pure example of 
the style, but neither so picturesque nor so characteristic as that at 
Ilescas (Woodcut No. 961), not far from Madrid, which, though 
difienng essentially from any Gothic steeple, is still in every part 
appropriately designed, and, notwithstandmg its strongly marked 



Tower at new as (From Villa AmiL) 


horizontal lines, by no means deficient m that aspiring character so 
admirable in Gothic steeples. 

Another remarkable example is the tower and roof of the church of 
St. Paul, Saragoza It is so unlike anything else in Europe, that it 
might pass for a church in the Crimea or the steppes of Tartary. As 


plete entuneration of all the examples of 
the style to be found in Toledo. 


» An engraving of this tower is given 
in Street’s ‘ Gothic Architecture in Spain,’ 
page 225 , accompanied with a very com- 
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if to add to its foreign aspect, the tiles of the roof are coloured and 
glazed, thus rendering the contrast with Gothic art stronger than even 
that presented in the details and forms of the architecture. 

The Church of St. Thom4 at Toledo has a tower so perfectly 
Moorish in all its details, that but for its form it might as well be 
classed among the specimens of Moorish as of Mozarabic architecture. 



St. Paul, Saragoza. (From Villa Amfil.) 


Thi^lwut Spam there are many of the same class, which were un- 
oubt^y erected the Christians. Both in this country and in 

ia mLw fc assume that because the style of a building 

m Mo^ even purely so, the structure must belong to the time whef 
^^rs possessed the country, or to a happy irval, if any suS 

^liatoves under the nUe of to Obtol* 
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Sometiiries we find Moorish details mixed up with those of Gothic 
architecture in a manner elsewhere unknown, as for instance in the 
doorway, in Woodcut No 963, from the house of the Ablala at Yalencia. 
The woodwork is of purely Moorish design, the stonework of the bad 
unconstructive Gothic of the late Spanish architects, altogether making 
up a combination more picturesque than beautiful, at least in an 
architectural pomt of view 





Doorway from Valencia. (From Chapny.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

CIVIL ARCHITECTURE. 

CONTENTS 

Monastic Buildings — ^Municipal Buildings — Castles. 


Monastic Buildings. 

As already mentioned, to most of the great churches described above 

there were attached 
monastic establishments 
on a scale commensurate 
with them in dignity, 
and ornamented in an 
equal degree Most of 
these, too, had chapter- 
houses, generally square 
vaulted apartments, not 
equal in originality or 
magnificence with those 
of England, but very 
superior to anything 
found in France. The 
most ornamental part 
of these is generally the 
screen of tnple arches 
by which they open on 
the cloister. Internally 
they are now generally 
plain, but they may 
have been adorned with 
wooden stalls and fur- 
niture, which have since 
disappeared. 

More important than 
these are the cloisters 
to which they were 
attached — ^the 'patio of 
the convent, which in' 
such a climate as that 



9M. Qouter of the Hoelgw, near Bcngoa. (From Villa Amil.) 


of Spain was an indispensable adjunct, and much more appropriate than 
a covered arcade ever was or could be m our northern climate. The 
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Spanish architects seem, m consequence, to have revelled in the designs 
of their cloisters, and from the simple arcade of Gerona (1117) to the 
exuberant caprice of San Juan de los Reyes, they form a senes of 
examples completely illustrative of the progress of Spanish art : perhaps 
more so than even the churches to which they are attached. Some of 
the cloisters have octagonal projections with lavatories. 

The favourite form of the earlier examples, like those in the South 
of Fiance (Woodcut No. 

559), is that of an open 
arcade supported on 
coupled columns, on the 
capitals of which the 
architects delighted to 
lavish all their powers 
of variety and design. 

That at the convent of 
the Huelgas (Woodcut 
No 964) gives a fair 
idea of the mode in 
which they are carried 
out, and is certainly far 
more appropriate than 
the traceried arches of 
Northern examples, 
which, without glazmg, 
are most unmeamng 
Durmg the 14th and 
15 th centuries the 
Spaniards adopted them, 
and some of the best 
specimens of their trac- 
eries are to be found 
in the cloister arcades. 

Having gone so far, 
however, they went on, 
and carried the idea to 
whole opening with a screen of pierced tracery. The most complete 
example of this style is that found at Tarazona in Aragon. The 
cloister itself is in bnck, but not even plastered ; the openings are 
filled with stone slabs pierced with the most varied and elegant Gothic 
tracery. It would seem a more reasonable plan to have used stone for 
the structure and terra-cotta for the openings j but as it is, the effect 
of the whole is extremely pleasing It is, however, more like an Oriental 
than an European design, and reveals as clearly as the churches 
of Toledo the continued presence of the Moor in the land of Spam. 





965. Cloister, Tarazona (From Street.) 

its legitimate conclusion by filling up the 
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Municipal Buildings. 

Spain does not seem to have possessed, during the Middle Ages, 
any municipalities of sufficient importance to require buildings of an 



import or permamfint oharaoter for their acooimnodation. There 
are, it is true, one or two Lonjas, or places for the assembly of 
merohantB, which are of some magnificence. But these -srere erected 
on the very vei^ d the Benaissanoe, and betray all the fAAMaTioB H of ‘ 


The^Casa Ixnija, Yaleocia. (From Street ) 
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an expiring style That at Talencia is, perhaps, the best example. 
Internally it has twisted fluted columns similar to those at V lUena ^ 
(Woodcut No. 956). The two buildings are said to have been designed 
by the same architect, but the columns in this instance are much more 
attenuated than in the church. The exterior has at least the merit of 
expressing the internal arrangements. On one side of the central 
tower is the great hall, on the other the public rooms, and above 
these an upper storey with an open arcade The last is a feature 
very frequently found m Spain, not only in Mediaeval palaces, but in 
those of the Renaissance period, and wherever it exists it is one of the 
most pleasing that can be found , it gives all the shadow of a comice, 
without its inconvenient and useless projection, and crowns the whole 
design in an appropriate and pleasing manner. 


Castlbs. 

One example must su£S.ce to recall attention to the fact of the 
existence of “ Chateaux en Espagne.” On the plains of Oastille they 
are not only numerous, but of great magnificence ,* erected apparently 
before the fear of inroads from the Moors of Granada had passed 



C^ of OocoB. Oastille. (Rom Vill» Amfl.) 


away, or at all event when a ncdlitaiy aristocracy was indispensable 
to save the nation from reconquest by these dreaded enemies. Of 


» Another example exists at Palma, in I no capitals to the columns, the ribs of 
the island of Majorca, in which there are J vault dying into the shaft. 
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these the Kasr at Segovia is one of the best known and most 
frequently drawn. It has the advantage of being still inhabited, and 
its turrets retamed, till recently, their tall conical roofs, which gave 
it so peculiar and local an aspect ^ It also possesses the advantage — 
rare in Spanish castles — of standmg on the edge of a tall rock, to 
which it has been fitted with almost Oriental taste. 

Another favourable specimen is the now ruined castle of Cocos. 
Its tall towers and clustering turrets still attest its former magni- 
ficence, and point to a local style of defensive architecture differing 
from that of any other part of Europe, but even more picturesque 
than the best examples of either France or England. The castle at 
Olite is still more local in its style Many other examples might be 
quoted ; but they hardly belong to the fine-art branch of Architecture, 
and thus scarcely come within the scope of this work, though a 
monograph of the military architecture of Spain during the Middle 
Ages would be almost as interesting as that of her ecclesiastical 
remains. 


* These were destroyed by a fire which occurred between thirty and forty 
years ago. 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

PORTUGAL. 

CONTESNTS 

CxiTirch of Batalha — Alcoba9a^Belem. 

So little attention has been paid to the subject of Gothic architecture 
in Portugal, that it is by no means clear whether it contains any 
churches of interest belonging to that style There are certainly 
some splendid remains at Belem near Lisbon, and fragments at least 
elsewhere ; but those who have described them are so little qualified 
for the task by previous study, that it is impossible to place reliance 
on the correctness of their assertions regarding them One church, 
however, — that at Batalha, — ^has met with a difierent fate, and 
having arrested the attention of Mr Murphy, “ the illustrator of the 
Alhambra,” was drawn by him, and published in a splendid folio 
work at the end of the last century As might be supposed from the 
date of the work, the illustrations do not quite meet the exigences of 
modem science, but it is at all events one of the best illustrated 
churches in the Peninsula, and seems in some respects to be worthy 
of the distinction, bemg certainly the finest church in Portugal. 

It was erected by King John of Portugal, in fulfilment of a vow 
made during a battle with his namesake of Spain in the year 1385, 
and was completed in all essentials in a very short period of time. 
Prom the plan (Woodcut No 968) it will be seen that the form of the 
original church is that of an Itahan basilica — a three-aisled nave 
ending in a transept with five chapels; the whole length internally 
being 264 ft., and the width of the nave 72 ft. 4 in. It is therefore 
a small building compared with most of the Gothic churches hitherto 
described. To the nght of the entrance, under an octagonal canopy 
which once supported a German open-work spire, are the tombs of 
the founder and of his wife Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt ; 
beyond this the octagon expands into a square, in a very Eastern 
faiiion, to accommodate the tombs of other members of the royal 
family who are buried around. The whole design of this part is one 
of the most suitable for a family sepulchre to be found anywhere. 
The wonder, however, of the Batalha, or rather what would have 
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been so had it been completed, is the tomb-house which Emanuel the 
Fortunate commenced for himself at the east end of the church 
Similar chapels at Burgos and Murcia have already been noticed, but 
irhia was to have surpassed them all, and if completed would have been 
the most gorgeous mausoleum erected during the Middle Ages 

It is curious to observe how the tradition of the circular tomb- 
house behind the altar remained constant in remote provinces to the 

latest age. The plan of this 
church is virtually that of 
St Martin at Tours, of St. 
Berdgne at Dijon (Woodcuts 
Nos. 576, 577), and of other 
churches in Aquitania. It 
is easy to see how by 
removing the intermediate 
walls this basilica would 
become a chevet church, 
complete except for the 
difference in the span of the 
two parts. Had the mauso- 
leum been finished, the wall . 
separating it from the church 
would not improbably have 
been removed 

The plan of this tomb- 
house is interesting as being 
that of the largest Gothic 
dome attempted, and as 
showing how happily the 
Gothic forms adapt them- 
selves to this purpose, and 
how easily any amount of 
abutment may be obtained 
in this style with the utmost 
degree of tightness and the 

most admirable play of per- 
PlmaftheChuTchafcBatalha. (From Murphy.) .. • j ^ 

Scale 100 ft. to 1 In. spective j indeed no construc- 

tive diffloulties intervene to 
prevent this dome having been twice its present diameter (65 ft.) i in 
which case it would have far surpassed Sta. Maria del Fiore and all 
the pseudo-dassical erections that have since disfigured the fair face 
of Europe. 

Generally speaking, neither the proportions nor the details of this 
church are good ; it was erected in a country where the principles of 
Gothic art were mther misapprehended or unknown, q.ud where a 






THE TOWER OF BELEM^ PORTUGAL 
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lavish amoTint of expenditure in carving and ornament was thought 
to be the best means of attaining beauty. The church from this 
cause may almost be considered a failure , its two sepulchral chapels 
being in fact by far the most interestmg and beautiful parts of the 
structure. It may be observed also that the open-work spire agrees 
much better with the semi-Oriental decoration of the churches both 
of Burgos and Batalha than with the soberer forms of the more 
NTorthem style One is almost tempted to fancy that the Germans 
borrowed the idea from Spain rather than that Spain imported it 
from the North Till we know more of the age of the cathedrals of 
Leon, Oviedo, and other cities in the North of Spain, the point cannot 
be determined ; but it seems by no means certain but that further 
knowledge will compel the Germans to resign their claim to this 
their single alleged invention in the pointed style. 

Next in importance to the church at Batalha is that at Alcobaga, 
commenced in the year 1148, and finished in 1222. It is a simple 
and grand Cistercian abbey-church, not unlike that at Pontigny 
(Woodcut No 643) in style It total length is 360 ft. ; its height 
about 64. The nave is divided from the side-aisles by twdve piers, the 
arches of which support vaults of the same height over the three 
divisions — a circumstance which must detract considerably from the 
beauty of its proportions. The east end is terminated by a chevet 
(called by the Portuguese a ckwrold) with nine chapels. 

The mon&tery attached to this church, formerly one of the most 
splendid in the world, was burnt by the French in their retreat from 
Portugal. 

At Coimbra there are still some remains of Gothic churches ; the 
principal of these is the old cathedral, which, though much destroyed, 
still retains many features belonging to the same age as that of 
Alcoba 9 a. 

In the same town is the church of Sta. Cruz, rebuilt by French 
architects in the year 1516, in the then fashionable flamboyant style 
of their country; and in complete contrast to this is the small but 
interesting Bound Gothic church of Sta. Salvador, erected about the 
year 1169. 

The church of the convent at Belem near Lisbon, though one of 
the latest, was intended by its founder, Emanuel the Fortunate, to 
be one of the most splendid in the kingdom. It was commenced in 
1500, but not finished till long after the Renaissance had set in, so 
that (in the interior especially) it is very much disfigured by incon- 
gruities of every sort. The southern portal, however, is whoUy in 
the style of the first years of the 16th century, and is as elaborate an 
example of the exuberant ornamentation of that age as can be found 
in the Peninsula. It is, of course, full of faults, and by no means 
Vorthj^ of imitation; its richness in figure sculpture and 
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architectural carviug is very impressive and pleasing, in spite of all 
that can be said against its taste 



Fagadoa* B^em, (From a Photograplu) 


one 'Srho is famaiw with the chapel at Roslyii can fail to 
recognise at once the similarity of design and detail between the two. 
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The Portuguese example is half a century more modem, for which 
allowance must be made. It is also more delicate, as the work of a 
Southern people might be expected to be Moreover, it is the work 
of men among whom the style arose, and who consequently were 
more at home in it than the Scotch builder could pretend to be , but 
notwithstandmg all these deductions, there is a similarity between 
the style of the two buildings so remarkable as to leave no doubt of 
their common origin 

The other churches of Portugal, such as those of Braga, Guima- 
raens, <fec , seem to have been of late flamboyant style, and generally 
are so much modernised that the little beauty they ever possessed is 
concealed or destroyed by modem details 

Notwithstanding the late age of the principal examples and the 
apparent paucity of those of an earlier time, it is still possible 
that Portugal may contain much to interest the archseologist But 
travelling has hitherto been inconvenient and slow in that country, 
and it has not yet been visited, or at least described, by any one 
familiar with the peculiarities of Mediaeval art. When properly 
explored, we may be surpiised at the treasures it contains On the 
other hand, it is by no means impossible that the ‘ Handbook of 
Portugal’ is correct when it asserts that “There is no European 
country which has less interesting ecclesiology than Portugal. There 
are certainly not 150 old churches in the kingdom. The French 
invasion, the great earthquake, and the rage for rebuilding in the 
18th century, have destroyed nearly all.” 

Let us hope it may not be so, but at present we have little beyond 
the hope to rely on. 
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Nora— In consequence of the le-arrangoment of the work, as explained above, by 
which all the Indian chapters are taken out of it and put together in a soparato 
volume by themselves, the tlurd part of the onginal work is reduced to very limited 
dimensions It consists m the first place of those styles of Saracemo art which are 
in any way connected with the European styles, and which consequently must be 
studied together with them in order to bo understood But all tlio Indian develop- 
ments of the same style are omitted , first, because they have no real or direct con- 
nection with the Western styles ; and, secondly, because their affinitios are muoh 
more intunate with the local styles of Hindostan than with thoso of Europe. When, 
however, this great branch is out off, the Saracenic stylos west of the Indus do not 
occupy a very important place in a general history of architecture— nothing that 
cazL compare with the great Christian or classical styles, and hardly even with thoso 
of Assyria or Egypt. 

As the Indian styles necessarily include the Cambodian, Ohmese, Japanese, &c., 
the only styles that lemam to he described are thoso of the Now World Their con- 
nection with other styles is at present so hazy and mdefimte that they may be 
azranged anywhere; but in order to avoid any appearance of prejudging any 
hypothesis, it may he as well to place them in this part of the work, in juxtaposition 
with a style with which they cannot be suspected of having any connection. 


INTBODTJOTION. 

Thb fiurst century of the Hejira forms a chapter in the history of 
mankind as startling from the brilliancy of its events as it is aston- 
ishing from the permanence of its results. Whether we consider 
the '6rst outburst of Mahomedanism as a conquest of one of the most 
eictensive empires of the world by a small and previously unknown 
people, or as the propagation of a new religion, or as both these events 
combined, tb© success of tho movement is without a parallel in history. 
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It far surpassed the careers of the great Eastern conquerors in the 
importance of its effects, and the growth of the Homan Empire in bril- 
liance and rapidity. From Alexander to Napoleon, conquests have 
generally been the result of the genius of some gifted individual, and 
have left, after a short period, but shght traces of their transient 
splendour. Even Rome’s conquest of the world was a slow and painful 
effort compared with that of the Arabians , and though she imposed 
her laws on the conquered nations, and enforced them by her military 
organization, she had neither the desire nor the power to teach them a 
new faith ; nor could she bind the various nations together into one 
great people, who should aid her with heart and hand in the mission 
she had undertaken. 

It was, indeed, hardly possible that a poor and simple, but warlike 
and independent, people like the Arabs, could long exist close to the 
ruins of so wealthy and so overgrown an empire as that of Constan- 
tinople, without making an attempt to appropriate the spoil which the 
effeminate hands of its possessors were evidently unable to defend. It 
was equally impossible that so great a supervision of Christianity as 
then prevailed in Egypt and Syria could exist m a country which 
from the earhest ages had been the seat of the most earnest Mono- 
theism without provokmg some attempt to return to the simpler 
faith which had never been wholly superseded. So that on the whole 
the extraordinary success of Mahomedanism at its first outset must 
be attributed to the utter corruption, religious and political, of the 
expiring empire of the East, as much as to any inherent greatness 
in the system itself or the abihty of the leaders who achieved the 
great work. 

Had it been a mere conquest, it must have crumbled to pieces as 
soon as completed ; for Arabia was too thinly populated to send forth 
armies to fight continual battles, and mamtam so widely extended an 
empire. Its permanence was owing to the fact that the converted 
nations joined the cause with almost the enthusiasm of its origioal 
promoters , Syria, Persia^ and Africa, in turn, sent forth their smarms 
to swell the tide of conquest and to spread the religion of Islam to the 
remotest comers of the globe. 

To understand either Mahomedan history or art it is essential 
to bear this constantly in mind, and not to assume that, because the 
first impulse was given from Arabia, everything afterwards must be 
traced back to that primitive people : on the contrary, there was no* 
great depopulation, if any, of the conquered countries, no great trans- 
plantation of races. Each country retained its own inhabitants, who, 
under a new form, followed their old habits and clung to their old 
feelings with all the unchangeableness of the East, and perhaps with 
even less outward change than is usually supposed. Before the time 
of Mahomet the Sabean worship of the stars was common to Arabia 
VOIi. II. 2 
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and Persia, and a great part of the Babylonian Empire. The Jewish 
rehgion was diffused through Syria and parts of Arabia Egypt, 
long before the tune of Mahomet, must have been to a great extent 
Arabian, as it now wholly is. In all these countries the religion of 
Mahomet struck an ancient chord that still vibrated among the people, 
and it must have appeared more as a revival of the past than as the 
preaching of a new faith.* In Spain alone coloni -nation to some oxtont 
seems to have taken place, but we must not even there overlook the 
fact of the early Caiiihagiman settlements, and the conso(iueiit exist- 
ence of a Semitic people of considerable mipoi*tance in the south, where 
the new rehgion maintamed itself long after its extinction in those 
parts of Spain where no Semitic blood is known to have existed. 

So weak, indeed, in the converted countries was the mere Arabian 
influence, that each province soon shook off its yoke, and, under their 
own Caliphs, Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain soon became 
independent States, yielding only a nominal fealty to that Caliph who 
claimed to be the rightful successor of the Prophet, and, except in 
faith and the form of rehgion, the real and essential change was slight, 
and far greater in externals than in the innate realities of life 

All this is more evident from the architecture than from any other 
department — ^without, at least, more study than most people can devote 
to the subject. The Ajpabs themselves had no architecture, properly so 
called. Their only temple was the Kaabah at Mecca, a small square 
tower, almost destitute of architectural ornament, and more famous 
for its antiquity and sanctity than for any artistic merit. 

It is said that Mahomet built a mosque at Medina — a simple edifice 
of bricks and palm-sticks.® But the Koran gives no directions on the 
subject, and so simple were the primitive habits of the nomad Arabs, 
that had the religion been confined to its native land, it is probable 
that no mosque worthy of the name would ever have been erected. 
With them prayer everywhere and anywhere was etiually accc^ptable. 
All that was required of the faithful was to turn towards Mecca at 
stated times and pray, going through certam forms and in certain 
attitudes, but whether the place was the desert or the housetop w«is 
quite immaterial. 

For the first half century after the Mahomedans burst into Syria 
they seem to have built very httle. The taste for architectural 
magnificence had not yet taken hold of the simple followers of the 
Prophet, and desecrated churches and other buildings supplied what 
wants they had. When they did take to building, about the end 
of the 7th century, they employed the native architects and buiUhirs, 
and easily converted the Christian church with its atrium into a place 
o£»prayer; and, then, by a natural growth of style, they gradually 


* See Appendix, note 18. 

B Al)ulleda, ed. Belske, yol. 1. p. 82. 
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olal)orn.tcd a now stylo of details and new arrangemonts, in which 
it IS often (lidicult to trace the souice whence they were derived. 

Tu Kgypt the wtialth of ancient remains, in particular of Roman 
pillars, rt^iuhirod the task easy , and mosciues were enclosed and palaces 
(losigiuid and built with less thought and lesstiouble than had occurred 
almost anywhere else. The same happened in Barbary and in Spain. 
Ill t.ho latter country, espt^cially, a re-ixnangomeut of Roman matenals 
was all that was re<iuiiod. It was only when these were exhausted, 
/if ter some cini tunes of toil, that wo find the style becoming onginal ; 
but its form was not tluit of Syrni or of Egypt, but of Spanish birth 
/ind couiimd to that locality. 

Wh(‘.ii the Turks comiuered Asia Minor, their style was that of the 
By/fintiuo basilicas which they found there, and when they entered 
Constantinople tln^y <hd not even care to carry a stylo with which they 
were f/imiluii across the Bosphorus, but fiamod their mosques upon 
ii typo of church peculiar to that city, of which Sta. Sophia was the 
crowning <«amj)le. 

It is true that, /iftor contuncs of practice most of tjiese hetero- 
g<»neous td('ments bec/uno fused into /i complete stylo. This style pos- 
H<wseH so much th/it is entirely its own as to make it sometimes didicult 
to dotetii tlm germs, t/iken from the older stylos of architecture, which 
guvo riH(^ to ni/iny of its most striking peculiarities. Those, however, 
are never entirely oblit<»r/ite.d. Everywhere the conviction is forced 
ujion UK tluit originally tlm Moslems ha<l no style of th(iir own, but 
mlojitetl those which th(‘y found practiHed in the countries to which 
tln^y c/iim^ fu other words, the conqueriMl or associated people still 
eontmued to build as they luwl built before their conversion, merely 
mbipting their fornu^r nmthods to the puri>oseK of their now religion. 
AfUir a tini<» tliis M<ihoniodan element thus introduced into the styles 
of <nilbrent countries jmslucod a certain, amount of uniformity, — 
incro/isi^l, no doubt, by the mton'onunumcations arising from the 
uniformity of ndigion. In this way at last a stylo was elaborated, 
tt)h»r<ibly liomogeneous, though lum^v losing entirely the local pecu-i 
liaritioH due to the earlier stylos out of which it rose, and which stiU 
continue to mark most distinctly the various natioiuilitios that mad© 
up the great l^lnipire of iKlam. 


2 x. 3 
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Moaqnes at Jerusalem— El-Atsah— Mosque at Damascus-nEgypt— Mosques at 
Cairo— Other African buildings— Mecca 


CHBONOLOGT. 


DATES. 

Tbe H^in . . a.d. 622 

Caliph Omar builds Mosque at Jerusalem 637 
Amra->Mosque at Old Cairo . . « 642 

Abd el-Malek builds EI>Aksah at Jerusa- 
lem and the Dome of tlie Rock ** . 691 

Caliph Walid bmlds Mosque at Damascus 705 


Ibu Tooloon at Cairo 
Kaloun . . 

Sultan Hassan . . 
Sultan Berkuok . . 
Kalt-bey . . . . 


DATES. 
A.D. K7d 
1384 
1366 
1386 
1490 


As before mentioned, the earliest mosque of which we have any record 
was that built by Mahomet himself at Medina. As, however, it con- 
tained apartments for his wives, and other rooms for domestic purposes, 
it might perhpps be more properly denominated a dwelling house than 
a mosque. Indeed sacred buildings, as we understand them, seem to 
have formed no part of the scheme of the Mahomedan dispensation. 
The one temple of this religion was the Kaabah at Mecca, towards 
which all believers were instructed to turn when they prayed. As 
with the ancient J ews — one Temple and one God were the watchwords 
of the faith. 

When, however, the Mahomedans came among the temple-building 
nations, they seem early to have felt the necessity of some material 
object — some visible monument of their religion; and we find that 
Omar, when he obtamed possession of Jerusalem, in the 16 th year of 
the Hejira, felt the necessity of building a place of prayer towards 
which the faithful might turn, or rather which should point out to 
them tine direction of Mecca. 

Accordmg to the treaty of capitulation, in virtue of which the oily 
was ceded to the Moslems, it was agreed that the Christians should 
retain possession of all their churches and holy planes ; and no com- 
plaint is made of even the shghest attempt to infringe this article 
during the following three centuries. On the other hand, it was 
stipulated that a spot of ground should be ceded to Omar, in which 
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ho mipfht establish a place of prayer. For this purpose the site of the 
old Temple of the Jews was assigned to him by the patriarch , that 
spot being considered sacred by the Moslems, on account of the noc- 
turnal visit of the Piophet, and because they then wished to conciliate 
the Jews, while at the same time the spot was held accursed by the 
Christians on account of the Lord^s denunciation and Julian's impious 
attempt to rebuild it^ Here Omar built a mosque, which is described 
by an early pilgrim who saw it, as a simple square building of timber 



fto, PliMi of tb« MoKioe el-Aluah At Jenisalem. Soale lOO ft. to l la. 


capable of holding three thousand people, and constructed on the ruins 
of some more ancient edifice.^ 

The troubles which, during the next half-century, succeeded the 
jcntirder of Ali and his sons, seem to have been unfavourable to 
building or any of the arts of peace, and no record has yet been 
brought to liight of any important structure erected during that 
period. In the 69th year of the Hejira, Abd el-Melifc, the Caliph of 
Damascus, determined to erect a mosque at Jerusalem. His objects 
were to set up that city as a place of pilgrimage in opposition to 

^ * The History of Jerusalem.’ Besant and Palmer, 1888. 
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Mecca, which was then in the possession o£ a rival, and to catiy into 
effect what was at one time understood to have been the intention of 
Mahomet, namely, to convert the temple of Jerusalem into the holy 
place of his new rehgion, mstead of that of Mecca. These ulterior 
purposes were never realised, in consequence of the violent opposition 
which the project met with from the Jews. 

The mosque which Abd el-Melik erected was, according to Professor 
Lewia,^ partially destroyed by earthquakes in the years 748, 755 and 
770 A.D., and was rebuilt by El Mahdi in 771-781 A.D., with increased 



View m the Mosque el-Aksah at Jerusalem. 

lateral dimeoasioiis but diminished in length. From the description given 
by Mukaddasi,^ the building, thus restored, covered a very much larger 
area than the existing mosque, there being as many as sciven adslos on 
each side of the central aisle. Professor Lewis, in the work above quoted, 
gives a suggested restoration of the plan, which in the first place 
resembles very closely the prayer chambers of the typical Mahomedan 


* ‘ The Holy Places of Jerusalem,’ by 
T Hayter Lewis, F S.A Murray, 1889 

* * Description of Syria/ by Mukaddasi 


Translated and annotated by George Ic 
Strange for the Palestine rilgrimB* 
Society, London, 1886. 
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mosques at Amru in* Old Cairo, Koroucan in Barbary, and Cordoba in 
Spain ; and in tho general plan coincides so nearly in the position 
its piers and columns with the existing building, so fai as it extends, as 
to give a rofisonablo probability to his suggestion When Jerusalem 
was taken by the Crusaders, tho Aksah was converted by them into a 
palace, and some of their work is still to bo scon m tlio arcades at tho 
north end. After tho conquest of Baladin he earned out extensive 
restorations ; he covered tho Mihrab, which had boon walled off by th(^ 
Crusaders, and decorated it with marble : ho erected tho magnificent 
pulpit which had been sent from Aleppo, and rebuilt tho transept 
with its dome as wo now see it 

As tho Aksah exists at present it has the appearance of an 
ordinary basilica with nave and aisles, to which double aisles have been 
added on each side. This would suggest that tho three central aisles 
of tho mosiiue wore raised above the rest of the building in order to 
obtain increased light through clerestory windows both in central and 
side aisles. This, however, may have been done by El Mahdi, who also 
built the transept and dome, because they are mentioned by Mukaddasi 
(985 A.D.), who says “ the centre part of the main building is covered by 
a mighty roof, high pitched and gable-wise, behind which rises a magmti- 
contdome,” The mosque (Woodcut No. 971) is 187 ft. wide and 272 ft. 
in length over all, thus covering about 50,000 sep ft., or as much as 
many of our cathedrals. It has a porcli, wliich is a later addition, but 
has not the usual sejuaro court in front, possibly because it was already 
within the ouclosuro of tho sacred arcwi. “ Tho mtonor is supported,” 
flays an Arab historian,^ “by 45 columns, 33 of which are of marble, 
and 12 of common stone, besides which there 40 pit>rs of common 
stone.” Later investigation has shown that tlie main pi<^rs of tho 
church are built with materials taken from some oarli(»r edifice : the 
circular piers of the nave, for instance, are of a reddish marble from 
quarries near Jerusalem, patched up and bound together with iron 
rings, the whole being plastered over, painted and polished in imitation 
of marble, and Professor Lewis suggests that they may have been 
taken from Justinian^s Church of St. Mary (described by Procopius), 
which was burnt and thrown down by Chosroes in 614 a.i>. 

Although extremely picturesque, as an arohit<ictural object the 
Aksah is of no great importance, tho only portions which can lay any 
claim to beauty being tho arches carried on basket-capitals, which were 
erected by the Crusaders, and the later decorations of Saladin and 
other Sultans who enriched the south portion of tho mosque near the 
Mihret : it must also be added that it suffers very considerably from its 
juxtaposition with the Dome of the Rook, which, though constructed by 
the same Abd el-Melik who founded the Aksah, has been added to and 


^ Mojr od^Boon. * Fuudgrabon dos Orients.* 
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decorated in so sumptuous a manner by succeeding khalifs as to render 
it one of iJie most beautiful buildings in the world. 

The first drawings which were made of the Dome of the Rock 
(Cubbet-es-Sakra, more generally known as the Mosque of Omar) by 
Messrs. Arundale and Oatherwood (probably under great dilficulties, 
for the sacred enclosure was not then thrown open to the gaze of 
unbelievers), represented the work as one of uniform design. Ihe 
more careful examination which has been made in later years has 
revealed that the columns, capitals and bases of the mam structure 
were from some earlier buildings and adapted in the best way , 

a high base amends for a small capital, and new ones only 

being made when it became necessary. On this point Major Candor 
says,^ ‘‘ only three of the capitals under the drum are alike , the rest 
dififer in size, in outlme, and in details. One of the capitals is 
evidently placed on a shaft which did not originally belong to it, but 

which required a large 
capital. The sixteen 
capitals in the screen 
are more uniform . 

♦ ^ “two of those capitals 

t t I are, however, of entirely 

J • J different design, and 
Hheir shafts longer than 
the others.” “ The 
original bases are now 
covered with marble 
fiagging , ” “ but this 
was removed in lfc*74, 
NT 1 aD.d it was then found 

972. Flaa of fhfi Dome of the Rock (Moeqtie of Omar) Jerusalem. 

that they dilFered in 

outline and height, viz. from 4 to as much as 17 inches.” 

The plan (Woodcut No. 972), consists of a central hall over the 
Sakhra, or sacred rock, with double aisles round. The hall is divided 
from the first aisle by 4 piers, with 3 columns between each ; these 16 
supports carry 3-centred arches (virtually pointed arches, whose centres 
are distant from one another by about one>fourth of the span, with the 
point of the arch rounded off) with wooden tie-beams. Above these 
arches rises a lofty cylindrical drum, the upper portion of which is 
pierced with 16 clerestory windows; the whole covered by a wooden 
dome, richly carved, painted and gilded. The screen which divides the 
first aisle from the surrounding one is octagonal, with piers at each 
angle, and two columns between each ; these columns are surmounted 
by capitals, dosserets, and carry wood beams encased in rich orcM- 



^ TransaotioiiB of the Bojal Institution of British Arohiteots, 1878-79. 
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travo framing, and circular arches above with a frieze decorated 
with an inscription above, now partially hidden by later restorations. 
The outer wall is also octagonal, with four doorways facing the cardinal 
points, .ind a parapet, the pent roof over both aisles being continuous. 

The history of the structure has been carefully worked out by 
Prof(»ssor Lewis, taken from various ancient authors, compiled in part by 
Messrs. Bosiint and Palmer, from which it would seem that Abd-el- 
Melik, having first built a small dome known as the Oubbet-es-Sil- 
siloh (Dome of the Chain) (a, Woodcut No 972), for a treasury, was so 
phiasi'd with the work that he ordered the gi’oat dome over the Sakhra 



•ITS. Vicwln (From* 974. Capital in T)otno of Rook. 

Drawing by Cathowoud.) (Vtvm Du Vogtl&) 


to bo built on the same modeh The structure thus erected (shown in 
black on the plan, Woodcut No. 972), was executed by skilled workmen 
from PiTsia, Byzantium, and India. It was hung round with curtains 
of brocade, probably protected by eavos as in the Oubbct-es-Silsileh, 
Owing jHisBibly to the inolomemy of the woiither, the Khalif el-Mamun 
(813-33) eiKslosed the whole with the octagonal wall, and made various 
alterations, including the erasures of Abd-el-Melik's name in the frieze 
before alluded to, and the iniiertion of his own, the dato being un- 
touched. To this period (9th century) may also be attributed the 
mosaic deoorations of the drum, though a later date is by some ascribed 
to them. The dome was rebuilt by Saladin, 1189, and although 
restored, is substantially the same as erected by him. In the 16th 
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century the whole building was restored by Solyman the Magnificent, 
who encased the piers of the interior and the arches covered by them 
with marble, filled the clerestory windows with stained glass, and 
encased with marble and Persian tiles the external walls. 

N'otwithstanding the various additions and restorations which 
have thus therefore been made from tune to time, the whole structure 
retains at first sight one uniform character in its design, and it is only 
on a careful analysis of its several parts that it is possible to distinguish 
the dates of the various changes. The effect which is produced by the 



Order of tiie Dome of the Bock. (From a Dra-wlng by Arcmdale.) 


whole is quite uniiyalled bj any other known building of its olaaa It 
has not, of course, the ^lendour and magnificence arising from the 
•raatness md constructive beauty of such a church as Sta Sophia at 
Constantinople, but for its dimension, there is probably no building in 
the world the design d which is at the same time so beautiful and so 
appropriate for the purposes for which it was erected. 


Mosqtte at Dajuascus. 

As an architectural object the great mosque at Damascus is even 
more important than the Aksah, and its history is as interesting. 
The spot on which it stands was originally occupied by one of those 
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small Syrian temples, surrounded by a square temsnos, of which those 
at Palmyra and J erusalem are well-known examples ^ The one in 
question was, however, smaller, having been apparently only 450 ft. 
square ; and we do not know the form of the temple which occupied 



976. FUun of Mosque at DamaBCTis. By Sir Obarlea Wilson. Scale 100 It. to 1 In. 

its centre,® This temple was converted into a Christian church by 
Theodosius (395-408), and dedicated to St. John the Baptist, whose 
chapel still exists within the precincts of the mosque. 

' Ante, p, 228, vol i. mosque never having been carefully sur- 

® I state those dimensions very doubt- voyod by any one competent to restore 
^lly, tho ground outside tho prosont the original plan. 
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According to Jelal ed-Deen,^ the church remained the joint property 
of the Christians and Moslems, both praying together in it — or, at 
least, on the east and west sides of a partition run through it — from 
the of the city in the year of the Hejira 14 (a.d. 636) to the tune 
of the Cahph WaJid in the year 86. He offered the Christians either 
four desecrated churches in exchange for it, or threatened to deprive 
t.hATn of one which they held on sufferance. As soon as the matter 
was settled, it is said, he pulled down the Christian church, or at 
least part of it, and in ten years completed the present splendid 
mosque on its site, havmg first procured from the emperor at Con- 
stantmople fit and proper persons to act as architects and masons in 
its construction. 

If the building were carefully examined by some competent person, 
it might even now be possible to ascertain what parts belonged to the 
Heathen, what to the Christians, and what to the Moslems At first 
sight it might appear that the covered part of the mos([ue is only the 
Christian church, used laterally like that at Bamleh ; but its dimen- 
sions — 126 ft. by 446 — are so much in excess of any three-aisled 
church of that age, that the idea is hardly tenable On the whole, 
it seems probable that we must consider that the materials which had 
fiist been collected for the Temple, and were afterwards used in the 
church, were entirely rearranged by the Mahomedans m the foim in 
which we now find them. 

Like all buildings in the first century of the Hejira, it was so 
badly done that nearly all the pillars of the court have since that 
time been encased in piers of masonry. The walls have been covered 
up with plaster, and whitewash has obhterated the decoration which 
once existed, and which is still visible where the plaster has peeled off. 
It is still, however, interesting from its history, venerable from its age, 
and important from its dimensions. These are, externally, 508 ft. by 
320, and the enclosed court 400 ft. by 106. So that, in so far as size 
is concerned, it may rank among the first of its class , and it has 
always been considered so sacred, that repairs and additions have 
constantly been made to it smce its erection, more than eleven 
centuries ago , but, as in the case of its contemporary the A 
at Jerusalem, the result is far from satisfactory. In this respect, 
these two buildings form, as just mentioned, a most singular con- 
trast with the Dome of the Bock at Jerusalem (Woodcuts Nos. 973 
to 976). That is perfect — solemn and solid, and one of the most 
impressive buildings in the world, both externally and internally; 
while the other erections of the Moslems are rickety, in spite of all 
repairs, and produce no impression of greatness notwithstanding their 
dlmenHiona and antiquity. 


‘ ‘Histwy of JeruBalem,^ translated by the Eev. M. Eeynolds, p. 409 et sejg. 
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The additions made by the Moslems to the mosque at Hebron 
(Woodcut "No 642) are mean and insignificant to the last degree ; and 
beyond these, it is dificult to say what there is in Syria built by them 
that is worthy of attention 

There are some handsome fountains at Jerusalem, some details at 
Hasbeiya, a few large khans at Beisan and elsewhere, and some very 
tine city gates and renmants of military architecture ; but the tombs 
are insignificant, and except the two mosques described, there seems 
to be no example of monumental architecture of any importance The 
one buildmg epoch of the country occurred when the Roman influence 
was at its height, during the first five centuries of the Christian era. 
Since that time very little has been done, except by the Crusaders, 
worthy of record , and before it nothing, thart, from an architectural 
point of view, would deserve a place in history. 


Egypt. 

In Egypt our history begins with the mosque which Amru, in 
the 21st year of the Hejira (a d. 642) erected at Old Cairo , its original 
dimensions were only 50 cubits, or 75 ft. long, by 30 cubits, or 45 ft. 
wide. Edrisi^ says that it was originally a Christian church which 
the Moslems converted into a mosque ; and its dimensions and form 
would certainly lead us to suppose that, if not so, it was at least built 
after the pattern of the Christian churches of that age. As early, 
however, as the 53rd year of the Hejira it was enlarged, and again in 
the 79 th ; and it apparently was almost wholly rebuilt by the two 
great builders of that age, Abd-el-Melik and Walid, the builders of 
the mos(iues of J erusalem and Damascus. 

It probably now remains in all essential parts as left by these 
two Caliphs, though frequently repaired, and m some parts probably 
altered by subsequent sovereigns of Egypt. In its present state it 
may bo considered as a fair specimen of the form which mosques took 
when they had quite emancipated themselves from the Christian 
models, or rather when the court before the narthex of the Christian 
church had absorbed the basUica, so as to become itself the principal 
part of the building, the church part being spread out into a prayer 
chamber (Mihrab) and its three apses modified into niches pointing 
towards the sacred Mecca. 

As will be seen from the plan (Woodcut No 977), it is nearly 
square (390 ft. by 357), and consists of a court-yard, 265 ft. square, 
surrounded on all sides by arcades supported by 245 columns taken 


' Translated by Jaubert, tom i p 308 Prangey ‘Monuments Arabes/ compared 
The particulars of the dosoription in the with M. Ooste’s ‘ Edifices de Oaire * 
text are taken ftom M. Girault de 
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from older edifices of the Eomans and Byzantines,^ These columns 
carried brick arches,* tied at their springmg by wooden beams, as in 
the AW}! All this part of the mosque, however, has been so often 
repaired and renovated, that but little of the original details can now 
remain. 

Of the oidginal mosque, the only part that can with certainty be 
said to exist is a portion of the outer wall, represented in Woodcut 
Fo. 978, which possesses the peculiarity of being built with pointed 
arches, similar in form to those of the Aksah at Jerusalem They are 



Vtr. Mosqaeof Amni, OMOuro. (From Ooste'B < Aichitectoe AjaW) Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


now built up, and must have been so at the time of one of the earlier 
alterations ; still they are, from their undoubted antiquity, a curious 
contribution to the much-contested history of the pointed arch. Not- 
withstanding the beautiful climate of Egypt, the whole mosque is now 
in a sad state of d^adation and decay, arising principally from its 

* It ^ottld be noted that all these hoznedan worship 
arcades nm in the direction of the Kihleh *M Oosto makes all these archos 

or Mecca wall, and the same pnnoiple pointed. M.de Prangey states that they 
is observed at Keronan, Cordoba, and are all circular; the truth bemg that 
other mosques built eniurely for Ma- they are partly one, partly the other. 
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original faulty construction. Owing to the paucity of details, many of 
M. Costers restorations must be taken as extremely doubtful. 

From the time of the great rebuilding of the mosque of Amru 
under Walid, there is a gap in the architectural history of Egypt of 
nearly a century and a half, during which time it is probable that 
no really great work was undertaken there, as Egypt was then a 
dependent provmce of the great Oaliphat of the East With the 
recovery, however, of something like independence, we find one of 
its most powerful rulers, Ibn Tooloon, commencing a mosque at Cairo 
(a.d. 876), which, owing to its superior style of construction, still 
remamed in tolerable perfection till about 1860.^ 

Tradition, as usual, ascribes the design to a Chnstian architect, 
who, when the Emir declmed to use the columns of desecrated churches 
for the proposed mosque, offered to build it entirely of original 
materials. He was at first thrown into prison through the machina- 
tions of his rivals, but at last, 
when they found they could not 
dispense with his services, was 
agam sent for, and his design 
carried out.^ 

Be this as it may, the whole 
style of the mosque shows an 
immense advance on that of its 
predecessor, all trace of Roman or 
Byzantine art having disappeared 
in the interval, and the Saracenic 
architecture appearing complete in 
all its details, the parts originally 
borrowed from previous styles 
having been worked up and fused 
into a consentaneous whole. 

The architect is said to have been a Oopt, and if so this would 
explain the development of styl^ Mr. Butler's work on the Coptic 
churches of Egypt,® proving clearly that, long previous to the buildings 
of Tooloon, a style had been developed by the Copts with ornaments of a 
geometrical character similar to that which is found in Tooloon.^ From 



9t8. Aiches in the Hosqne of Anirn. (From 
G de Pnngoy'B Work ) 


^ Smoo then the arches have been budt 
up, and it was for a time convortod into 
a hospital This now (1892) is under the 
oaro of the Ooxnnussioner for tho proser- 
vation of anoiont monuments, but is too 
far ruined to be long prosorvodL 
* Seo Oostc’s ‘ Edifices do Oaire,’ p 82, 
quoting from MakrisL 
» ‘The Anoiont Coptic Churches,’ by 
A. J. Butler, Oxford, 1884. 


* The marble wall decoration and the 
mosaics which are found in later mosques 
are of different design and execution from 
that found in Byzantine buildings, m 
fact as Mr. Butler remarks : “ this form 
of art was borrowed by the Muslim 
builders, or ratlxor was lent by the Coptic 
ardhiteots and bxulders, whom the Mus- 
lims employed for the construction of their 
mosques.” “ Although the Saracens in 




Moeque of Ito Tooloon «t Cairo. (Prom Oosto’a • Archltectue Arabe.0 


that m ao rich a storehouse of materials as Egypt, the architects could 
not always resist ap propriating the rsmaiDs of earlier buildings; but 

Mt ftom Byzantium unpwtonal oharactor suited thoir taste, 
^ because they found, ready 

a “* arbsts^sts whose 

uua^g jewelry and steel annonr on a names haye perished, but whose skill ia 
nnaller scale, yet bje Mahomedans of still recorded in work of nnexamnlad 

or Oc^marble mosaic, pariiy because its Mosques of Cairo.” 
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when they did this, they used them so completely in their own fashion, 
aaid so worked them into their own style, that we do not at once 
recognise the sources from which they are derived. 

To return, however, to the mosque of Tooloon. Its general arrange- 
ment is almost identical with that of the mosque of Amru, only with 
somewhat increased dimensions, the court being very nearly 300 ft. 
square, and the whole building 390 ft. by MrSb. No pillars whatever 
are used in its construction, except as engaged comer shafts ; all the 
arches, which are invariably pointed, being supported by massive piers. 
The court on three sides has two ranges of arcades, but on the side 
towards Mecca there are five ; and with this peculiarity, that instead 
of the arcades running at right angles to the Mecca wall (as in the 
mosques of Amru and Xerouan) they run parallel to it. This may 
be accounted for by the great solidity of the walls carried by these 
arches, and the fact that the thrust of the latter could not have been 
counteracted by the wooden ties which suffice in the two examples above 
mentioned. By running the arcade the other way, the arches served 
as abutments one to the other, carrying the thrust to the outer walls, 
which are of great thickness. The same prmciple is observed on the 
other three sides, which in each case lie parallel to the external wall. 

The whole building is of brick, covered with stucco ; and fortu- 
nately almost every opening is surrounded by an inscription in the 
old form of Oufic characters, which were then used, and only used, 
about the period to which the mosque is ascribed, so that there can be 
no doubt as to its date. Indeed, the age both of the building itself 
and of all its details, is well ascertained. 

The Woodcut No 979 will explain the form of its arcades, and 
of the ornaments that cover them. Their general character is that of 
bold and massive simplicity, the counterpart of our own Norman style. 
A certain element of sublimity and power, in spite of occasional clum- 
siness, is common to both these styles. Indeed, excepting the Mosque 
of Sultan Hassan, there is per- 
haps no mosque in Cairo so 
imposing and so perfect as this, 
though it possesses little or 
nothing of that grace and 
elegance which we are accus- 
tomed to expect in this style. 

Among the more remarkable 
peculiarities of this buildmg is 
the mode in which all the 
external oneninfirs are filled 

with that^^pecSar sort a£ window to M.*,™ «f ito Tdoo.. 

tracery which became as characteristic of this style as that of the 
windows of our churches fire centuries afterwards is of the Gothic 
YQhr II, 2 M 
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style. With the Saracens the whole window is filled, and the ir t^rstices 
are small and varied ; both which characteristics are appropri^ 'when 


the window is not to be looked out of, or when it is filled with nted 
glass ; but of course are utterly unsuitable to our purposes. is 

doubtful, even now, whether the Saracenic did not excel the* ’c 

architects, even in their best days, in the elegance of design and y 


of invention displayed in the tracery of their windows. In the ^ j ^^ae 
of Ibn Tooloon it is used as an old and perfected invention, and ^th 
the germs of all those angular and flowing hnes which afterwards 
were combined into such myriad forms of beauty. 

It is possible that future researches may bring to light a * uild- 
ing, 50 or even 100 years earher than this, which may show n( V 
as complete an emancipation from Christian art ; but for the pr# 
it is from the mosque of Tooloon (a.d. 885) that we must dat 
complete foundation of the new style. AJthough there is coni*'*'*'^ 
able dijfficulty in tracing the history of ^ the style from the erectio’'^^ 
the mosques of Damascus and Jerusalem to that of Tooloon, ther'*' 
none from that time onwards Cairo alone furmshes nearly suffic- 
materials for the purpose. I 

The next great mosque erected in this city was El-Azhar, or ** I’ 
splendid ” built m the year a.d. 981 by the Arabs of Kerouan on 
type of their own mosque. This has been rebuilt in later times, 
according to Mr. Carpenter ^ it preserves the proportions of its orig. i 
plan. It is said to have been converted into a university in 1199, but 
was overthrown by an earthquake in 1303, and subsequently entirely 
rebuilt and restored by various sultans. 

The Mosque of A1 Hdkim was built in the beginning of the l^tb 
century. Portions of the arcades still remain, which show it to have 
been of the same type as Tooloon, with pointed and sHghtly horseshoe 
arches, and engaged angle shafts, which m Tooloon are probably the 
earhest examples of that feature extant In the place of the minarets 
are two Mabkdrehs or square tombs with small minarets on the top. 

The buildings duiin^jie next two centuries are neit^ numerous 
nor remarkable m size, though progress is very evident in ^cfr examples 
as exist, and towards the commencement of the 13th century we find 
the slyle almost entirely changed. The Mosque of El-Dhahir (1268), 
now used as a fort, is remarkable for the ornament around the arches 
of two of its porches, which would prove it to be of Norman origin. It 
insists of a chevron or zigzag in one case, and of moulded mullions 
in the other, similar to those found m the porch of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, attributed to the Crusaders, and in the tower of the 
Martorana at Palermo. 


>^0 mo^ oathedralB of Cardoba and SeviUe and pontompoiaiy A»hio 
tni4ding^ Tra«|ac%ons,p.ip.A, 1882-8?. njo 
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The mosque of Kalaoon and the hospital attached to it (a.d. 1287) 
are h i noble buddings, full of the most elegant details, and not 
witl considerable grandeur m parts In all except detail, however, 
tl ^ ist yield the palm to the next great example, the mosque with 
jhe Sultan Hassan adorned Cairo m the year 1356. In some 
1 /S it is one of the most remarkable mosques ever erected in any 

c. y, and differing considerably from any other with which we are 

at present acquamted 

As will be seen from the plan (Woodcut No. 981), its external form 
is very irregular, following on all sides the hnes of the streets within 





«81. Moaque of Sultan Hasaan. (From Coste's ‘ Arohltectuie Arabe 0 Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


which it is situated. This irregularity, however, is not such as to 
detract from its appearance, which is singularly bold and massive on 
every side ; the walls being nearly 100 ft. in height, and surmounted 
by a cornice, which adds another 13 ft., and projects about 6 ft. This 
groat height is divided into no less than nine storeys of small apart- 
ments, but the openings are so deeply recessed, and the projections 
between them so bold, that, instead of cutting it up and maJdng it 
look like a factory, which would, have been the case in England, the 
building has all the appeurent solidity of a fortress, and seems more 
worthy of the descendants of the ancient Pharaohs than any work of 
modem times in Egypt. 

Internally there is a court open to the sky, measuring 117 ft. by 

2 M 2 
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105, enclosed by a wall 112 ffc. in b^ht. Instead of the usual colon- 
nades or arcades, only one gigantic niche opens in each face of the 
court On three sides these niches measure 46 ft. square ; but on 
that which faces Mecca, the great niche is 69 ft. wide by 90 in de|>^, 
and 90 ffc. high internally. All four are covered with simple tunn ‘- 
vaults of a pointed form, without either nbs or intersections, and ft 
simple grandeur are unrivalled by any similar arches known to exisii 
anywhere. 

Behind the niche pointing towards Mecca is the tomb of the founder, 
square in plan, as these buildings almost always are, measuring 69 ft. 
each way, and covered by a lofty and elegant dome resting on penden- 
tives of great beauty and richness. It is flanked on each side by two 



MS. section of Hoeqw of Hassaii, Ouzo. Scale 100 ft to 1 Ixl 


noble minarets, one of which is the highest and largest in Cairo and 
probably in any part of the world, bring 280 ft. in height and of prv.- 
portidnate breadth. Its design and outHne, however, are scarcely so 
elegant as some others, though even in these respects it must be con- 
sidered a very beautiful example of its class. 

One of the principal defects of this building is the position of its 
doorway, which, instead of facing the leMeh or niche pointing towards 
Mecca, is placed diagonally, in the street alongside of the building. 
It is a very beautiful specimen of architecture in itself ; still its situa- 
tion and the narrow passages that led from it to the main building 
detract most materially from the effect of the whole edifice^ which 
in other respects is so perfect. It may have been that ground could 
not be obtamed for the purpose of placing the entrance in the right 
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position y but more probably it was so arranged for the sake of defence, 
the whole structure having very much the appearance of a fortalic^ 
and being without doubt 
erected to serve that 
purpose, as well as bemg 
adapted for a house of 
prayer. 

One of the finest 
buildmgs of the 14th 
century is that built by 
Sultan Berkook outside 
the walls of Cairo (a.d. 

1384), which, besides a 
mosque, contams an ad- 
ditional feature in the 
great sepulchral chambers 
which are in fact the prin- 
cipal part of the edifice, 
and betray the existence 
of a strong afGlnity to 
the tomb-building races 

in the rulers of Eflrvnt Plan of Moaqne and Tombs of Snltsn Berkook. 

(.From CoBte ) Scale lOO ft. to 1 in. 

at that time. 

The plan and section (Woodcuts Nos 983, 984), though small, will 
show the state to which the art had at that period arrived in Egypt. 



984. SeotUm of Moaqna of Berkook. (From Coete’s * Axdiitectnre Arabe.*) 

The pomted arch, as will be observed, is used with as much lightness 
^T>il deganoe as ever it reached in the West. 
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The dome has become a truly graceful and elaborate appendage, 
forming not only a very perfect ceilmg inside, but a most imposing 
ornament to the extenor. Above all, the minaret has here arrived at 
as high a degree of perfection as it ever reached in any after age. 

The oldest known example of this species of tower is that of the 
mosque of Ibn Tooloon, but it is particularly ungraceful and clumsy. 
The minaret in that of Amru was probably a later addition Hut it 
is only here in Berkook that they seem to have acquired that elegance 
and completeness which render them perhaps the most beautiful form 
of tower architecture in the world. Our prejudices are of course with 
the spires of our Gothic churches, and the Indians erected some noble 
towers ; but taken altogether, it is doubtful if anything of its class 
ever surpassed the beauty and elegance of the mmarets attached to the 
mosques during this and subsequent centuries. 

The mosque El Muayyad, erected in 1415 a n., is a singularly elegant 
specimen of a mosque with columns. Externally it measures about 
300 ft. by 250, and possesses an internal court, surrounded by double 
colonnades on three sides, and a triple range of arches on the side 
looking towards Mecca^ where also are situated — as in that of 
Berkook — ^the tombs of the founder and his family. A considerable 
number of ancient columns have been used in the erection of the 
building, but the superstructure is so hght and elegant, that the 
effect is agreeable; and of the ** mixed mosques” — t.e., those where 
ancient materials are mcorporated — this is one of the most pleasing 
^cimens. 

Perhaps the most perfect gem in or about Cairo is the mosque and 
tomb of Elaitbey (Woodcut No. 985), outside the walls, erected A.D. 14 72. 
Looked at externally or internally, nothing can exceed the grace of 
every part of this building. Its small dimensions exclude it from any 
claim to grandeur, nor does it pretend to the purity of the Greek and 
some other styles ; but as a perfect model of the elegance we generally 
associate with the architecture of this people, it is perhaps unrivalled 
by anything in Egypt, and far surpasses the Alhambra or the other 
Western buildings of its age. 

After this period there were not many important buildings 
erected in Cairo, or indeed in Egypt , and when a new ago of 
splendour appears, the old art is found to have died out, and a 
renaissance far more injurious than that of the West, has grown up in 
the interval In modem Europe the native architects wrought out 
the so-called restoration of art in their own pedantic fashion; but 
in the Levant the corresponding process took place under the aus- 
pices of a set of refugee Italian artists, who engrafted their would-be 
classical notions on the Moorish style, with a vulgarity of form and 
colour of which we have no conception. In the later buildings c£ 
Mehemet Ah and his contemporaries we find the richest and most 
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beautiful materials used, so as to make us •wonder how men could so 
pervert every notion of beauty and propnety to the production of such 
discordant ugliness. 



985. MoBCLne of Eattbey. (From Ooste’s ' Aidutectme Aiabe *) 


From its size and the beauty of the materials, the mosque erected 
by the late Pasha in the citadel of Cairo ought to rival any of the more 
ancient buildings in the city ; but it is already falling to pieces, and 
except for the fact that its main design is based on the principle of the 
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gr68it ]xios<][tL6S erdctod. in imitaition of Sta. Sophia at Oonstantinoplo, 
which gives a certain grandeur to its interior, it would be utterly 
uninteresting.^ 


Mecca. 

In a histcHpy of the Mahomedan religion a description of the mosque 
at Mecca would naturally take the first place ; but in a work devoted 
to architecture it is sufficient to mention it in connection with Egypt, 
to whose sultans it owes whatever architectural adornment it possesses. 
The Kashah or holy shnne itself, has no architecture, and is famous 
only for its sanctity. 

In the earlier centuries of the Hejira the area seems to have been 
surrounded by a cloister of no great magnificence, but after a great fire 
which occurr^ in 1399, the north and west sides were built in a more 
splendid manner by Barkook, Sultan of Egypt, whose mosque and tomb 
are illustrated. Woodcuts ITos. 983, 984. In 1600 El Ghoury, hke- 
wise an Egyptian sultan of Memlook race, rebuilt the Bab Ibrahim. 
The nert repairs were due to the sultans of Constantinople. Selim I., 
in 1572, rebuilt one side, and in 1576 Murad effected a general repair 
of the whole, and left it pretty much as we now find it. 

It need hardly be pointed out that in arrangement it necessarily 
differs from all other mosques. The precept of the Koran was, that all 
true believers when they prayed should turn to the Kaabah, and a 
mosque consequently became a mere indicator of the direction in which 
Mecca stood ; hut in this instance, with the Kaabah in the centre, 
no mihrab or indication was possible. All that was required was a 
temenos to enclose the sacred obj'ect and exclude the outside world 
with its business from the hallowed precincts. 

The principal object in the enclosure is of course the Kaabah, a 
small, low tower, nearly but not quite square in plan, the longer sides 
39 and 40 ft. respectively ; the shorter 31 and 33 ft. ; its height is 36 ft. 
The entrance is near one comer, at a height of 6 ft. horn the ground. 
It is wholly without architectural ornament, and the upper part is 
covered by a black cloth, which is annually renewed. Kext in import- 
ance to this is the Zemzem, or holy spring, which is said to have 
gushed out on this spot to the succour of Ishmael and his mother when 
perishing of thirst. These two objects are joined by a railing sur- 
rounding the Kaabah, except at one point, where it joins the Zemzem. 
The railing probably mar^ the enclosure of the old Pagan temple 
before Mahomet’s time. 

These, with some other subordinate buildings, now stand in a court- 


* ATMfwof it vin be found in vol li ‘History of the Modem Style of Arohi- 
tectiue,M891,p.81i. 
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yard, forming a perfect rectangle of about 380 ft by 570 internally, 
surrounded by arcades on all sides These vary considerably in depth, 
so as to accommodate themselves to the external outline of the building, 
which, as shown m the Woodcut (No. 968), is very irregular. It is 
entered on all sides by mneteen gateways, some of which are said to 
be of considerable magnificence, and it is adorned by seven minarets 
These are placed very irregularly, and none of them are of particular 
beauty or size. 

On the longer sides of the court there are thirty-six arches, on the 



shorter twenty-four, all slightly pointed. They are suppoiiied by 
columns of greyish marble, every fourth bemg a square pier, the 
others circular pillars. 

Neither its ordonnance, nor, so far as we can understand, its details, 
render the temple an object of much architectural magnificence Even 
in size it is surpassed by many, and is less than its great rival, the 
temple of J erus^em, which was 600 ft. square. Still it is interesting, 
as it is in reahty the one temple of the Moslem world j for though 
many mosques are now reputed sacred, and as such studiously guarded 
against profanation, this pretended sanctity is evidently a prejudice 

^ To get it within the page, the scale of the plan is reduced to 200 French, or 
212 English ft to 1 in. 
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borrowed or inherited from other religions, and is no part of the doctrine 
of the Moslem faith, which, like the J ewish, points to one only temple 
as the place where the people should worship, and towards which they 
should turn in prayer. 


Baebary. 

There may be — no doubt are — many buildings erected by tho 
Moslems in the countries between Egypt and Spam , but, strange to 



»y, mth thdr love of art, aaid opportunitiea for investigating 
^ Frmoh have not yet made us acquainted with their peculiarities. 
Even if not magnificent in themselves, they must form a curious link 
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between the styles o£ the East and the West. The recent annexation 
of Tunis by France, however, has enabled us at last to obtain plans and 
drawings of the great mosque at Kerouan, so that we can trace, 
according to Mr. Carpenter {see R.LB.A. Transactions, 1882-83, from 
whence the particulars here given are borrowed) the parentage of the 



Kaln Entrftoce in Court of Great Moeqne of Eeronan. 


Mosque of Cordoba and other work in Spain which seemed, when this 
work was first written, to be cut off from all connection with the East 
and to stand utterly alone. 

The mosque of Kerouan was founded by the Emir Akhbah in 
675 A.I)*, and was rebuilt and extended in the succeeding three 
centuries. The plan of the mosque (Woodcut 987) is somewhat 
irregular, being wider at the south-eastern end by about thirty feet. 
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It covers an area of a little over 100,000 square ft. of which about 
one-third is covered over and forms the prayer chamber The great 
court measures 220 X 176 ft. with double-aisled corridors on the east 
and west side , other build i ngs partially enclosed on the north side, 
with a lofty tower, thirty feet square, in the centre and surmounted 



by a small dome. In this tower is a marble 
staircase, with Roman fragments of the time 
of Trajan and Aurelius Antoninus. 

The prayer-chamber is entered from the 
coimt by thirteen archways, all circular and 
horseshoe. The central entrance (Woodcut 
988) to the principal aisle consists of a lofty 
horseshoe arch of two orders, with a square 
low tower and surmounted by a fluted dome. 
The prayer-chamber consists of a central aisle 
with eight aisles on each side, all running in 
the direction of the Mecca wall, with cross- 
arcadmg at various inbervals. The aisles are 
separated one from the other by columns all 
taken from earlier buildings, carrying horse- 
shoe arches, the columns m the central aisle 
being twenty-two feet high, and occasionally 
coupled together or in triplets ; those of the, 
aisles bemg fifteen feet high. The capitals 
are mainly taken from Roman buildings; 
some, however, are Byzantme, and are carved 
with birds and flowers. The arches are all 
tied together by wooden beams and iron rods. 
The mihrab is surmounted by a fluted dome 
on hexagonal base, containing nchly coloured 
glass wmdows, and the mihrab niche is 
lined with marble and Byzantine mosaic and 
flanked by porphyry columns. The chief 


MmaietatTonto entrance IS through a porch on the west 

^ » o«rW%p „ . J Z! 

are four other minor entrances. 

Tunis possesses some noble edifices, not so old as thu, but still of a 
^ minaret represented in the annexed woodcut 

(No. 989), none of them have yet been drawn m such a manner as to 
^le us to judge either what they are or what rank they are entitled 
to M works of art This minaret is one of the finest specimens of a 
class It possesses none of the grace cw elaborate beauty of 
d^ of th^ at Ouro ; but the beautiful proportion of the shaft, Ld 
luJf-miKtary styU of its ornaments, render it singularly 
jdeaang. The upper part also is well propcaddoned, though altered to 
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some extent in modern times. Unfortunately neither its age nor 
height is correctly known. It is probably three or four centuries 
old and with its contemporary the Hassanee mosque at Cairo, proves 
that the Saracenic architects were capable of expressing simple 
grandeur as well as elaborate beauty when it suited them to 
do so 

Algena possesses no buildings of any importance belonging to any 
good age of Moorish art. Those of Oonstantme are the only ones 
which have yet been illustrated in an intelligible manner, and they 
scarcely deserve mention after the great buildmgs m Egypt and the 
farther East. I cannot help suspecting that some remains of a better 
age may still be brought to light , but the French archaeologists seem 
to be wholly taken up with the vestiges of the Romans, and not to 
have turned their attention seriously to the more modern style, which 
it IS to be hoped they soon will do In an artistic point of view, at 
least, it is far more important than the few fragments of Roman 
buildings still left in that remote province. 
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CONTBINTS 

Introduotory remarks— Mosqne at Cordoba— Palace at Zahra— Ohnrches of Sta 
Maria and Cnsto de la Lnz at Toledo — Q-iralda at Seville— Palaco of the 
Alcazar^ The Alhambra — Sicily 


CHRONOLOGY 


DATBS, 

Moots mvade Spam a d 711 

Abd-ti-BahmaiL conunenoes Mosque at 
Coidoba . . . .... 7S6 

El-Hakeem n extends the Mosque south- 
vazds and rebmlda sanctnaxy ... 961 

S3 Hansour enlarges mosqae eastwards . 9S0 


DATBS. 

Alcazar and Giralda at Seville (abont) ad 1200 
Mohammed ben Alhammar commences 
Alhambra . . . . . X248 

Abou abd-Allah, builder of Court of 

Lions, begins to reign 1325 

Christian conquest of Granada. . . . 1492 


Owing probably to its position., tbe forms which the Saracenic style 
assiimed in Spain are somewhat different from those which we find 
elsewhere. As a style it is inferior to many other forms of Saracenic 
art. It has not the punty of form and elegance of detail attained in 
Egypt, nor the perfection in colouring which characterises the style of 
Persia, while it is certainly inferior both in elegance and richness to 
that of India. Still it is to us perhaps the most interesting of the 
whole, not only because of its proximity to our own shores, and our 
consequent greater familiarity with it, hut because history, poetry, and 
painting have all combined to heighten its merits and fix its forms 
on our minds. Pew are unacquainted with the brilliant daring of the 
armies of adventurers who in the 8th century subjugated Spain and 
nearly conquered Europe, and fewer stiU have listened without emotion 
to the sad tale of th^ expulsion eight centuries afterwards. Much of 
the poetry and romance of the Middle Ages owes its existence to the 
struggles between the Christiain and the Paynim knights ; and in 
modem times poets, painters, and architects have all lingered and 
ea^tiated on the beauties of the Alhambra, or dwelt in delight on 
the mysterious magnificence of the mosque at Cordoba. Indeed no 
greater compliment could be paid to this style than that conveyed by 
the fact that, till within tbe last few years, not one work of any 
im^rfcance has been devoted to the Christian antiquities of Spain, 
TThile even England has produced two such splendid illustrations of the 
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Alhambra as those of Murphy and Owen J ones — ^works far more magni- 
ficent than any devoted to our own national art In France, too, 
Girault de Prangey, Le Normand, Ohapuy, and others, have devoted 
themselves to the task , and even m Spam the ‘ Antiguedades Arabes en 
Espana’ is the best production of the class. We are thus really 
familiar with what these strangers did ; while the cathedrals of 
Seville, Toledo, Burgos, and Leon, are only partially measured or 
illustrated ; and travellers hurrymg to the Alhambra scarce con- 
descend to alight from the diligence to cast a passing glance at their 
beauties ^ 

This IS indeed hardly fair ; still it must be confessed it is impossible 
to come into contact with the brilliant productions of the fervid 
imagination of a Southern people without being captivated with their 
beauty ; and there is a fascmation in their exuberance of ornament 
and brilliancy of colour which it is impossible to resist when these 
are used with the daring which characterises their employment here. 
It IS also true that these Moorish architects avoid the vulgarity which 
would inevitably accompany such exuberance in the hands of Northern 
artists — a defect which the more delicately organised Asiatic invariably 


Cordoba. 

As far as the history of architecture is concerned, by far the most 
interesting building in Spain is the mosque of Cordoba; it was the 
first important building commenced by the Moors, and was enlarged 
and ornamented by successive rulers, so that it contains specimens of 
all the styles current in Spain from the earliest times till the buildmg 
of the Alhambra, which was in the latest age of Moorish art. 

This celebrated mosque was commenced by Caliph Abd-el-Rahman 
in the year 786, and completed by his son El-Hakeem, who died 796. 
The part built by them was the eleven western aisles and twenty-one 
bays deop, which then formed an edifice completed in itself, not unhke 
the Aksah at Jerusalem (except in the number of aisles), which the 
Caliph is said to have been anxious to surpass. In 961 a.d. El 
Hakeem II. enlarged the mosque by forming arches through the south 


^ When the groat national work, ontitlod 
< Monumontos Arquitcotonioos d’Espana,’ 
is oomploto, this reproach willbo removed, 
but that certainly will not be the case for 
ten or twelve years to oomo, if it ever does 
attain completion. T?he scale is too largo, 
and the total want of principle on which 
it is earned out renders it useless till it is 
further advanced Twenty-throe numbers 
^re publishe4, buj; not one important 


building is complete, and, exoeptmg a 
plan of Toledo, not one of the larger 
buildings is even attempted — Oosas 
d’Espatla. 

The above note was wntten twenty- 
five )eaxB ago and is true now, except 
that the twenty-three must be now 
eighty-mno, wh^re it stopped nine yeanj 
ago. 
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■wall and aAding twelve more bays further south. He rebuUt the 
mihrab and added priest’s chambers the whole width of his buildmg. 
The court on the north side was rebuilt about 937 ad. 

The eight eastern aisles were added by El Mansour (976-1001), 
who increased the size of the court to the full "width, thus com- 
pleting the mosque "to a parallelogram of 673 ft by 422 , it co'vers, 
therefore, 242,000 square feet, or, not counting the open court, 
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232,000 square feet, being a larger superficies than that of any 
Chrisiaan churdi, includmg St. Peter’s at Home. It is, however, sadly 
deficient in height, being only about 30 ft. high to the roofs, and also 
'wan'ts subordination of parts, all the aisles being nearly of the same 
width, about 22 ft., except the central one of the original eleven, which 
is 5 ft. -wider ; the S3 transverse aisles are all gimilar in breadth ; so 
that altogether it is as d^4ent in design as the “ ball of a 
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columns” of a Hindu temple, and produces pretty nearly the same 
effect. 

The mosque of Abd el-Rahman I. was bmlt with columns of many- 
coloured marbles, taken from ancient edifices, with beautiful capitals of 
Roman and Byzantine work. These columns bemg small and low, 
they were obliged to employ the expedient of placing arch over arch to 
eke out their height — to insert, in short, for the nonce that strange 
style which gives so pecuhar a character to the building. In the 
additions by El Hakeem II. the same style was adhered to, but the 
columns were quarried at Merida for the purpose, and are all uniform 
in colour and size. The 
capitals are blocked out 
only, and not carved, 
except some in the 
mihrab. A manksoura 
or sanctuary was en- 
closed at the north end, 
including two bays in 
depth, and extending 
across the eleven bays 
of El Hakeem IL’s 
addition. Great rich- 
ness was given to this 
portion of the work, and 
the lower arches are 
formed of interlaced 
cusped work of great 
elaboration and richness, 
which seems to have 
suggested the plaster 
decoration of the screen 
work above the arches 

in the courts of the JjateriorofSanctnaryatOordoba. (From » Drawing 

Alhambra. The decora- Pnmgey.) 

tions of the sanctuary and the mihrab in marble and mosaic are of 
Byzantine workmanship, being executed by artists sent by the Empeior 
Leo from Constantinople ab the request of the Caliph, El Hakeem II. 
The roof of the whole mosque was originally in wood, carved, painted, 
and gilded. This is now hidden by the brick and plaster vault built 
underneath partly in 1713-23 and in this century ; this vault also 
hides the frieze which decorated the upper part of the walls. 

In the eastern extension of AI Mansour there is a great falling off 
in the execution of the work, which is irregularly set out, and in which 
some of the arches are pointed. 

The alterations effected by the Christians are found in the churoh 
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erected on the southern side of the first south wall, taking three bays of 
El TTnVAam H ’s mosque, and in the great coro built in 1547, in the 
centre of the whole building. According to Mr. Carpenter, the work is 
a of late Gothic and Plateresque work, and great ingenuity 

has been shown m the treatment of the arches of the transept where the 
M nn rig>i aialafi fun into them “ The effect of the whole is undoubtedly 
very grand, we cannot but respect the skill of the architect, even 
though its erection involved the sweeping away of a large portion of 
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Moorish work.” Mr. Carpenter refers also to “the very clever ott j 
artistic treatment of the great internal piers of the flying buttresses, 
which, with the walls of the Oapilla Mayor facing the aisles arc 
panelled and fllled with sculptures of late-painted work executed with 
great delicacy and beauty. 

Before leaving this mosque it may be as well to remark that 
nowhere in any of these styles does the pointed arch appear, or only 
so timidly as to be quite the exception, not the rule. At an age when 
its employment was universal in the East, it is singular to observe 
how completely the Saracenic architects followed the traditions of the 
in which th^ found themselves. At Cordoba they never 
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threw off the inf uence of the Homan arches, though farther north the 
pointed is by no means uncommon in their buildings. 

Contemporary with the rebuilding of the sanctuary of the mosque 
was the erection of the great palace m the city of Zahra near Cordoba, 
which, if we may trust the accounts that have been handed down to 
us, was by far the most wonderful work of the Moors in Spain. This 
indeed might be expected, for, as has been before remarked, the palaces 
were the prmcipal buildmgs of this people, and this being of the very 
best age, might natuially be expected to excel any other edifice erected 
by them. 

Hardly a stone now remains to mark even the spot where it stood. 
Its destruction commenced shortly after its completion, m the troubles 
of the 11th century, even before the city fell mto the hands of the 
Christians, and we there- 
fore depend wholly on 
the Arabian historians 
from whom Conde and 
Murphy compiled their 
accounts; but as they, 
with Maccary, describe 
the mosque in the same 
page with the palace, 
and do not exaggerate, 
nor say one word too 
much in praise of the 
former, we cannot re- 
fuse credence to their 
description of the latter. 

According to th^ , , ^ j,,. 

authors the enclosing SciamoftlieCaapdofTiltaTioI<«a,M(Wii»ofCordol>» 
wall of the palace was 

4000 ft. in length E. and W., and 2200 ft. N. and S. The greater part 
of this space was occupied by gardens, but these, with their marble 
fountains, kiosks, and ornaments of various kmds, must have surpassed 
in beauty, and perhaps even in cost, the more strictly architectural 
parts of the building. 4300 columns of the most precious marbles 
supported the roofs of the halls; 1013 of these were brought from 
Africa, 19 from Rome, and 140 were presented by the Emperor of 
Constantinople to Abd-el-Rahman, the princely founder of this 
sumptuous edifice. All the halls were paved with marbles in a 
thousand varied patterns The walls too were of the same precious 
material, and ornamented with friezes of the most brilliant colours. 
The roofs, constructed of cedar, were ornamented with gilding on an 
azure ground, with damasked work and interlacmg designs. . All, in 
short, that the unbounded wealth of the cahphs of that period could 

9 V ‘2 
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command was lavished on this favourite retreat, and all that the art 
of Constantinople and Bagdad could contribute to aid the taste and 
executive skill of the Spanish Arabs was enlisted to make it the most 
perfect work of its age. Did this palace of Zahra now remain to us, 
we could afford to despise the Alhambra and all the works of that 
declining age of Moorish art. 

Am nTig other buildings contained within the great enclosure of 
the palace was a mosque. This had five aisles, the central one wider 
than the others. The total length from the Kibleh, or niche pointing 
to Mecca, to the opposite wall was 97 cubits (146 ft.), the breadth 

from E. to W. 49 cubits 
(74 ft.). It was finished in 
the year 941, and seems to 
have been one of the last 
works of the palace, having 
been commenced in 936. 
From this description it is 
clear that it was virtually a 
five-aisled church, and, as 
no mention is mode of the 
court, we may fancy that, 
like the seven>aisled Aksah 
at Jerusalem, it never had 
that accompaniment, but 
was in reality only a basilica 
extended laterally, but on a 
small scale. 

The church of Sta Maria 
la Bianca (Woodcuts Nos. 
967, 968), described in a 
previous chapter, though 
built for another people, 
and for a different purpose, 
is still so essentially in the Saracenic style, that it may fairly be taken 
as illustrating the progress which has been made in perfecting it up 
to its date in the 12th century. 

Another very interesting specimen of a Moorish mosque in Spain 
is that at Toledo, now known as the church of Cristo de la Lu;: 
(Woodcut No. 994). It is a small square building with four stout 
short pillars on the floors, dividing it into nine equal compartments, 
the central one of which is carried up higher than the others, and 
terminated by a sort of dome, if dome it can be called ; for the Spanish 
architects, working almost wholly from Roman models, never adopted 
the Byzantine dome to any extent, except perhaps as the roofs of 
baths. In their mosques and palaces it is only used as an ornamental 
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detail, and never constructed either of stone or brickwork, but merely 
a carpentry framing covered with stucco or mastic. The Spanish style 
shows in this a most essential difference from the Eastern, where the 
domes are so splendid and durably constructed, and where they 
constitute the actual roofs of the buildings. 

Indeed vaulting does not seem under any circumstance to have 
been an art to which the Spanish Arabs ever paid any attention. 
Almost all their roofs are of wood carved and painted, or of stucco, 
not used to imitate stone, but as a legitimate mode of ceiling, which 
it certainly is, and for fanciful and gorgeous decorations perhaps 
preferable to more durable but less manageable materials. 

The art resulting from such materials is, it is true, more ephemeral 
and must take a lower grade than that built up of materials that 
should last for ever ; but such was not the aim of the gay and brilliant 
Moors, and we must judge them by their own standard, and by their 
success in attaining the object they aimed at. 

In San Cnsto the walls are sufficiently sohd an^ plain, and on the 
whole the forms and decorations are judiciously and skilfully applied 
to attain the requisite height without raising the columns or giving 
any appearance of forced contrivances for that purpose. In this 
respect it shows a considerable advance on the design of the older 
part of the mosque at Cordoba, than which it is probably at least a 
century more modem ; but it does not show that completeness which 
the art attained in the 10th century, when the sanctuary at Cordoba 
was erected. 

These four buildings mark four very distinct stages in the history 
of the art — ^the early mosque at Cordoba being the first, the San 
Oxisto de la Luz the second; the third and most perfect is well 
represented by all the building at the southern end of the mosque 
at Cordoba ; and the fourth by Sta. Maria la Bianca, where all trace 
of Roman and Byzantine art has wholly disappeared. A fifth stage 
is represented by another synagogue at Toledo called El Transitu; 
but this is so essentially merely a gorgeously ornamented room that 
it hardly serves to be classed among monumental buildings; besides 
which this stage is so well illustrated in the palaces of Seville and 
Granada that it is not necessary to dwell on minor examples. Had 
the great mosques of Seville, Toledo, or Granada been spared to us, it 
would perhaps have been easier and better to restrict our illustrations 
to sacred edifices alone ; but they — at least certainly the two first 
zi^Qxed — ^have wholly disappeared to make way for the splendid 
cathedrals which stand where they once stood, and which have 
obliterated nearly every trace of their previous existence. In the 
northern cities the national pride and stem bigotry of the Spaniards 
have long ago effaced all traces of this rehgion. 
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The Giealda at Seville. 

None of the mosques we have been describing possess minarets, 
nor is there anything in Spam to replace the aspinng forms of the 
East except the Giralda at Seville. This is a more massive tower 
is, I believe, to be found anywhere else as the work of a Moslem 
architect. At the base it is a square of about 45 ft., and rises without 
diminution to the height of 185 ft. from the 
ground ; to this a belfry was added in 1568 
by Ferdinand Riaz, making it 90 ft. higher ; 
and unfortunately we have nothing to enable 
us to restore with certainty the Saracenic 
termination which must have been displaced 
to make room for this addition. In the 
annexed woodcut (No. 995) it is represented 
as restored by Girault de Prangey, and from 
a comparison with the towers of Fez and 
Morocco, erected by the same king, it is 
more than probable it was thus terminated 
originally. It is difficult nevertheless to 
reconcile oneself to the idea that the upper 
part was not something more beautiful and 
more in accordance with the base. In the 
East the Mahomedan architects would 
certainly have done something better ; but 
here, from the want of familiarity with 
tower-architecture, and from the want of any 
circular or domical forms for the termination 
of towers or sky-lines, this inartistic form 
may have been adopted. The lower part is 
certainly much more beautiful ; the walls are 
relieved with panels to just such an extent as 
^ reqTiired for ornament without interfering 
with the construction or apparent solidity 
of the tower, while the windows are graceful and appropriate, and in such 
number as seems required. In this respect it contrasts pleasingly with 
the contemporary campanile at Yenice, which, though very nearly of 
the same dimensions, is lean and bald compared with this tower at 
Seville. So indeed are most of the Italian towers of the same age. 
All the^ towers seem to have been erected for very analogous purposes, 
for ihe Giralda can never have been meant as the minaret of a mosque, 
to be used for the caU to prayer ; nor can we admit the destination 
sometimes ascribed to it by those who sunoise that it may have been 
merely meant for an observatory. 
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Most probably it was a pillar of victory, or a tower symbolical 
of dominion and power, like many others we have had occasion to 
allude to in the previous pages of this work. Indeed the tradition is 
that it was built by King Yousouf to celebrate his famous victory of 
Alarcos, gained in the year 1159, in which year its construction was 
commenced. As such it is superior to most of those erected in Europe in 
the Middle Ages, but far inferior, except m size, to the Kootub Minar, 
and many others still found in various parts of ALSia. 


The Alcazar at Seville. 

The Alcazar ^ at Seville was an older palace, and perhaps also at 
one tune a more magnificent one than the Alhambra itself. Hence it 
would be a most interesting example of the Mahomedan style, were it 
not that it has been much dilapidated in subsequent ages, and its 
character destroyed by alterations and so-oaUed improvements after it 
fell into the hands of the Christians. It is more than probable that 
the best parts of it belong to the same age as the Giralda — ^the end of 
the 12th and beginning of the 13th century — and that it continued to 
receive additions till the city was taken by the Christians in 1248, A 
careful examination of the building by some one intimate with all the 
pecuharities of the style might distinguish the ancient parts from the 
later Christian additions, especially those perpetrated by Don Pedro 
tho Cruel (1353-1364), who, in an inscription on the walls, claims 
the merit of having rebuilt it. The history of this palace is not 
consequently of much importance, smee it is not so much older than 
the Alhiimbra as to mark another style, nor so complete as to enable 
us to judge of the effect of the art as perfectly as we can in that 
celebrated palace. 


The Alhambra. 

It was after his expulsion from Seville (1248) that Mohammed ben 
Alhamar commenced the present citadel of the Alhambra, at which 
both he and his successors worked continually till the end of the 13th 
century. It does not, however, appear that any of the more im- 
portant buildings now found there were erected by these monarchs. 
Prom the accession of Abou-el-Walid (1309) to the death of Yousouf 
(1354) the works of the present palace seem to have been carried on' 
uninterruptedly, and it is to this half-century that we must refer all 
the essential parts of the palace now found in the citadel. 

As will be seen from the annexed plan, it consists principally of 
two oblong courts ; the richest and most beautiful, that of the Lions' 


^ Alcazar = ol-Kasr, “ the Castle ” 
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(a a), ratming east and west, was built by Abou Abdallah (1325- 
1333). The other, the Court of the Alberca (b b), at right angles to 
the former, is plainer and probably earlier. Restorers generally add a 
third court, corresponding with that of the Lions, which they say was 
removed to allow of the erection of the palace of Charles Y. (x x), 



▼1^ zw protrudes its formal mass most unpleasinglv among the 
co^ctions of the Moors. My owu impression is 
if anyt^ did stand hare, it was the Mosque, which we miss, 
rithon^jTO know that it existed, and tradition points to this side as 
ite tocahiy, though it oertainly was not the apartment at that angle 

have faced the south, ahd was most probably destrqyT^ thT^ 
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Christian conquerors of Granada Indeed it is not unEkely that the 
Christian palace above mentioned, which stands strangely unsym- 
metncally with the other buildings, follows the Imes of the old 
mosque This could be in great measure determmed i£ we could rely 
upon the bearmgs of the different courts and buildings as given in 
the plans hitherto published 

The principal entrance to the Alhambra seems always to have 
been at the southern end of the Court of the Alberca. This part does 
seem to have been altered or pulled down to make way for the palace 
of Charles V. The court was originally called, apparently from the 
pool of water which always occupied its centre, El Birkeh. It is 
138 ft. long by 74 wide, the longer sides being singularly, and in 
such a place ungracefully, plam. The end to the south terminates 
with a double arcade of very beautiful design , and that to the north 
with a similar one, but only one storey in height, crowned by the 
tower enclosing the great Hall of the Ambassadors (o), to which the 
Court is practically an anteroom. This is an apartment 35 ft. 
square, and about 60 in height, roofed by a polygonal dome of great 
beauty of design, and covered, like the walls, with arabesque patterns 
of the greatest beauty. One of its most charming peculiarities, 
however, is the deeply-recessed windows, looking down on the city, 
and beyond that com m anding a view of the dehcious Yega, and the 
mountains that bound it It is one of the most beautiful scenes in 
the world, of which the archit^t availed himself with the eye of 
a true artist, who knew how to combine nature and art into a perfect 
whole. 

The other court, called that of the Lions (a a), from the beautiful 
fountain supported by twelve conventional-looking animals so called, 
is smaller (116 ft. by 66 from wall to wall), but far more beautiful and 
elaborate than the other , indeed, with the apartments that surround 
it, this is the gem of Arabian art in Spein — ^its most beautiful and 
most perfect example.^ It has, however, two defects which take it 
entirely out of the range of monumental art • the first is its size, which 
is barely that of a modem parish church and smaller than many ball- 
rooms I the second its materials, which are only wood covered with 
stucco. In this respect the Alhambra forms a perfect contrast to such 
a building as the HaU at Kamac, or any of the greater monumental 
edifices of the ancient world, and, judged by the same standard^ 
would be found lamentably deficient. But, in fact, no comparison 
is apphcable between objects so totally different. Each is a true 
representative of the feeling and character of the people by whom 


* A perfect copy of this court was re- 
produced by Mr. Owm Jones at the 
Oi^utal Palace in 1854. Except being 


slightly curtailed in plan, every detail 
and every dimension is identioal with the 
original 
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it was iraised. The Saracenic plaster hall would be totally out of 
place and contemptible beside the great temple-palace of Thebes , 
while the granite works of Egypt would be considered monuments of 
ill-directed labour if placed in the palaces of the gay and luxuiious 
Arab fatahst, to whom the present was eveiyfchmg, and tho enjoyment 
if the passing hour all in all. 

The shafts of the pillars that surround the Court of Lions are far 
from being graceful in themselves, bemg more like the cast-ii-on props 
used by modem engmeers than anything else. Their capitals, how- 
ever, aie very gracefully moulded, and of a form admit ably adapted 
for the siipport of the superstructure they were destined to bear, and 
the pillars themselves are so gracefully grouped, alternately single 
and coupled, and their alignment is so completely broken by the 
projecting portico at each end, that they cease to be prominent objects 
in themselves, and become mere accessory details. The arcades which 
they support are moulded in stucco with a richness and beauty of 
ornament that is unrivalled. There is m this no offence to good 
taste ; indeed work executed in plaster ov^ght to be richly decorated, 
otherwise it is an unsuccessful attempt to imitate the simplicity and 
power that belongs to more durable and more sohd materials. It 
should therefore always be covered with ornament, and was never 
elaborated with more taste and consistence than here. 

At the upper end of this court^ is an oblong hall, called that of 
Judgment (n), and on either side two smaller rooms, that of the Abon- 
cerrages ” (b) on the south, and that called of the Two Sisters ” (f) 
opposite, the latter being the most varied and elegant apartment of the 
\rhole palace. The walls of all these are ornamented with geometric 
and flowing patterns of very great beauty and richness, and applied 
with unexceptionable taste for such a decoration ; but it is in tho 
roofs and larger arcades that the fatal facility of plaster becomes most 
apparent. Instead of the simple curves of the dome, the roofs are 
made up of honeycombed or stalactite patterns, which look more like 
natural rockwork than the forms of an art, which should be always 
more or less formal and comprehensible at a glance, at least in its 
greater lines and divisions. There is perhaps no instance where a 
Saracenic architect has so nearly approached the limits of good taste 
as in these parts, and it requires all the countervailing elements of 
situation, and comparison with other objects, to redeem them from the 
charge o£»havmg exceeded those limits. 

Behind the Hall of the Two Sisters, and on a lower level, are 
situated the baths (g) — ^ beautiful in some respects, and appropriately 
adorned, but scarcely worthy of such a palace. 

Besides the ediflees mentioned above, there is scarcely a town in 
Spain, once occupied by the Moors, that does not retain some traces 
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of their art. These traces, however, are generally found in the remains 
of baths, which from their nature were more sohdly built than other 
edifices, and were generally vaulted with bricks — ^frequently with 
octagonal domes supported on twelve pillars, as those m the East. 
These in consequence have survived, while the frailer palaces of the 
same builders have yielded to the mfluence of time, and their mosques 
have disappeared before the ruthless bigotry of their successors. 
None of the baths, however, seem to be of sufficient importance to 
require notice. 

In Spain we entirely miss the tombs which form so remarkable a 
feature of Saracenic architecture wherever any Turanian blood flows 
in the veins of the people. The Moors of Spam seem to have been 
of purely Semitic race, either importations from Arabia or the descend- 
ants of the old Phcemcian settlers on the southern coast ; and among 
them, of course, it would be absurd to look for any indications of 
sepulchral magnificence. 

If the Moors of Spam had practised tomb-building to as great an 
extent as some of their brethren further east, this circumstance 
would, in all probability, have given a more monumental character 
to their style of architecture. True domes would certainly have been 
introduced and applied, not only to their mosques but to their palaces, 
and with them all those beautiful arrangements which we find as the 
invariable accompaniments of domes in the East. 

Be this as it may, it is on the whole perhaps fortunate that we 
possess in Spain a form of Saracenic &rt from which all feeling of 
solemnity, and all aspirations for the future, are wholly banished. 
No style of architecture is so essentially impressed with the feeling 
that the enjoyment of the hour is all that should be cared for. It is 
consequently the gayest, but it is also the most ephemeral, of all the 
styles of architecture with which we are acquainted.^ 


* Nothing need be said hero of La Cuba 
and La Ziza, and other buildings in Sicily, 
which, though usually ascribed to the 
Saracens, are now ascertained to have 
been built by the Normans after their 
conquest pf the island in the 11th 
century. They are Saracenic in style, it 
is true, and were probably erected by 
Moslem artmts, but so were many dhurohes 


and chapels in Spnin, as mentioned above ; 
and I am not aware of any huildmg now 
oxtant there which can he safely ascribed 
to the time when the island was held by 
the Moslems, or was then erected by them 
for their own purposes. Till that is as- 
cortamed, Sicily of course does not come 
within the part of our subject which we 
are now considering. 
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DATES. 

AJ>. 1595 
1603 
1623 
1649 
168Y 
1703 
1739 


The latter half of the 15th century witnessed some strange vicissitudes 
in the fate of the Mahomedaa faith in Europe. In 1492 Granada was 
conquered, and the Moors e:q)elled from the country which they had 
so long adorned by their arts, and rendered illustrious by their culti- 
vation of the sciences. Of aU the races who, at various times, have 
adopted the faith of Islam, the Spanish Moors seem to have been 
among the most enlightened and industrious, and the most capable of 
retaining permanently the civilisation they had acquired. They have 
made way for a people less progressive and more bigoted than any 
other population in Europe 

Before, however, this misfortune happened in the West, the fairest 
dtbf of the Christian world, and its most fertile provinces, had fallen a 
pr^ to the most barbarous horde of all those who had adopted the 
Mahomedan religion. For two oenturies the Turks h ad gradually 
been progresang westward from their original seats in Central Asia, 
and at last, in 1453, Constantinople itself fell into their power, and 
for more than a century after this, the fate of Europe trembled in the 
balance. The failure of the siege of Yienna (1683) turned the tide. 
Since that time the Christians have slowly and surely been recovering 
their lost ground ; but the Crescent still surmounts the dome of Sta. 
Sophia. 

Had tie Turks obtained possession of Constantinople at an earlier 
date, it is possible that their architecture might have taken a different 
form from that in which we now find it. But before that event 
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the foundation of St. Peter’s at Borne had already been laid. The 
old principles of art were already losing their hold on the architects 
of Europe, a revolution was taking place, and though this would 
hardly be much felt so far east as the Bosphorus, or materially 
influence strangers like the Turks, still it must have had some 
influence, and modified their style to some extent. Be this as it 
may, we are struck at Constantmople with the same phenomenon^ 
which meets us everywhere in the Mahomedan world. Wherever 
the various nationalities settled who had embraced that faith, they 
at once adopted the architectural forms of their new country, and 
set to work to mould and modify them, so as to bring them more 
into conformity with their special requirements. Nowhere do they 
seem to have brought their style with them, or thought of forcing 
that on their new subjects In this they were wise ; and it is what 
probably all nations would do who had any true knowledge of art, 
or any true feeling for its purposes. In nine cases out of ten the 
original people of a country find out the arrangements most suited 
to their climate, and the forms of construction best adapted to the 
materials which are available , and to attempt to substitute for these, 
forms suited to other climates and another class of materials, is what 
only an Aryan would think of doing. The Turks, though barbarous, 
belonged to one of the great building races of the world ; and so soon 
as they entered Constantinople, set to work vigorously to vindicate 
the characteristics of the family. 

Besides appropriating seven or eight of the principal churches of 
the city — with Sta. Sophia at the head of the list — to the new worship, 
Mahomet II. founded six or seven new mosques, some of them of great 
magnificence. The chief of these is that which still bears his name, 
and crowns the highest of the seven hills on which the city stands. 
To make way for it, he pulled down the Church of the Apostles, which 
bad been the burying-place of the Christian emperors apparently smce 
the time of Constantine, and was consequently an edifice of consider- 
able magnificence. It had, however, been plundered by the Latin 
barbarians who sacked the city some time before the Moslems, and 
it was also so crippled by earthquakes as to be in a dangerous state. 
In order to effect his purpose, Mahomet employed Christodulos, a 
Christian resident in Constantinople, to erect on the spot a mosque, 
which he intended should surpass all others in his empire. How 
far he was successful we have now little means of judging. An 
earthquake in 1763 so completely ruined this mosque that the repairs 
amounted almost to a rebuilding ; and as these were carried out with 
the quasi-Italian details of the latter half of the 18th century, its 
present appearance probably conveys very little idea either of the form 
or of the magnificence of the original building. Enough of its form, 
however, still remains to teU us that, like all Turkish mosques, it 
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was a copy of Sta. Soptda. There is, indeed, nothing in the style we 
are now speaking of so remarkable as the admiration which that great 
creation of the Christians excited m the mmds of its Moslem possessors. 
There are in or about Constantmople at least 100 mosques erected 
in the four centuries during which the Turks have possessed that city. 
Not one of these is a pillared court, like those of Egypt or Syria, nor 
an arcaded square, like those of Persia or India — ^none are even extended 
basilicas, like those of Barbary or Spam. All are copies, more or less 
modihed, of Sta. Sophia , and many of the modifications are no doubt 
improvements , but none are erected with the same dimoiisions, none 
possess the same wonderful richness of decoration, or approach the 
poetry of design, of their prototype. In all that constitutes greatness 
in architectural art, the Christian Church still stands unrivalled. 
No one who has stood beneath the dome of Sta. Sophia will 
hesitate to admit that the Turks were perfectly justified m their 
admiration of Justinian’s gi*eat creation ; but the curious thing is, that 
no Christian ever appreciated its beauties. When, after the troubles 
of the 7th and 8th centuries, the Greeks again took to building 
churches, it was such as Sta. Irene^ or the Theotokos, churches like 
those at Pitzounda or Ani, or those of Greece or Mount Athos. Not 
one single direct copy of Sta. Sophia by Christian hands exists, so far 
as is known, in the whole world But the Turk saw and scixzod its 
beauties at a glance ; and, by constancy to his first affection, saved 
his architecture from the utter feebleness which has characterized that 
of Western Europe during the four centunes in which he has been 
encamped on this side of the Bosphorus. 

Among the other mosques built by Mahomet II., the most sacred is 
that of Eyub, the standard-bearer of the Prophet, whose body is said 
to have been found on the site of the mosque. Plans and drawings 
of this mosque might easily have been obtained while our armies 
occupied Constantinople during the Crimean war , but the opportunity 
was neglected, and all we have to depend upon is an eye-sketch by 
Ah Bey.^ As the mosque in which each Sultan on his accession is 
girt with the sacred sword, and as the most holy in the empire, it 
would be interesting to know more about it, but we must wait. 

The mosque of Bayazid, 1497'-1605, is of the usual lype, but not 
characterized by any extraordinary magnificence. In the mosque of 
Selim, 1520-26, the dome and its pendentives are carried by eight 
octagonal piers, reverting therefore to the principle of St. Sergius as 
r^ards supports ; these piers, however, stand free within the walls, so 
that there is apparently greater space provided , the dome has a diameter 
of 108 ft., being the largest built by the Turks, that of Suleitnanio 
mosque being 93 ft. in diameter, and of Sultan Ahmed 63 ft. 


^ Plate iTTTii. 
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All these were, however, surpassed by that which was erected by 
Suleiman the Magnificent, between the years 1560-1555. It is still 


quite perfect in all its 
constiuctive parts, and 
little altered in detail , 
jind as there is every 
reason to suppose that 
it equalled, or even 
surpassed, all others of 
its class, if it be illus- 
trated the rest will be 
easily understood. 

As will be seen from 
the plan,^ the mosque 
itself is nearly square, 
225 ffc. by 205 over all 
externally, and cover- 
ing between 45,000 and 
46,000 sq. ft. In front 
IS a forecourt, 150 ft. 
by 190 internally, sur- 
rounded by an arcade 
on all sides, and con- 
taming the fountains, 
which are the indis- 
pensable accompani- 
ment of all mosques. 
Behind is the “ garden ” 
containing the tomb of 
the founder and those 
of his favourite wife 
and other members of 
the family. All this, 
properly speaking, is 
one design and one 

^ For the plan and sec- 
tion of tins mosqno I was 
indebted to tho kindness 
of my fnon(l,tho lato M 0 
Tozier, who placed Ins MS 
plans at my di8]X)sal for 
the purpose of being en- 
graved for this work. 



991. PlaaofSoleiiaaxile Mosque OyTexier.) Scale 100 ft. to 1 in« 




SecftioDofSilleiiiuuiieMosqiie. (ByTezier.) Soald 60 ft to 1 in. 
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building ; and all these parts are requisite to complete the establish- 
ment of a great imperial mosque. 

Internally the construction rests on four great piers of pleasing 
and appropriate design , and the screen of windows on each side, 
under the great lateral arches of the dome, is borne by four mono- 
lithic shafts of porphyry of great beauty. These formerly supported 
statues in the hippodrome, and most probably were brought onginally 
from Egypt. Each is 28 ft. in height, or, with the base and capital, 
35 ft. The dome itself is 86 ft in diameter internally, and 156 ft. in 
height. This seems even a better proportion of height to diameter 



999. Vtow of Solebname IMosqTie (From a Photc^aph by Bedfoid ) 


than that of Sta. Sophia, though the dimensions are so much less that 
it has not, of course, the same grandeur of effect. At Sta. Sophia the 
dome is 108 ft. in diameter, and 175 ft. in height, or 21 and 19 ft. 
more respectively. These smaller dimensions, as well as the absence 
in the mosque of all the mosaic magnificence of the church, and the 
presence of a good deal of modem vulgarity, render it eactremely 
difficult to institute any fair comparison between the two buildings. 
On the whole, it may, perhaps, be said with truth, that the mosque is 
more perfect mechanically than the church; that the constructive 
parts are better disposed and better proportioned; but that, for 
artistic effect and poetry of design, the church still far surpasses its 
rival, in so far at least as the interior is concerned. 
yoL. ij. ? p 
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Externally the mosque suffers, like all the buildings of the capital, 
from the badness of the materials with which it is constructed. Its 
walls are covered with stucco, its dome with lead, and all the sloping 
abutments of the dome, though built with masonry, have also to be 
protected by a metal covering. This, no doubt, detracts from the 
effect ; but still the whole is so massive — every window, every dome, 
every projection, is so truthful, and tells so exactly the purpose for 
which it was placed where we find it — that the general result is most 
satisfactory, and as impressive an external effect has been produced 
with one-half the expense of adornment requisite for a Gothic building 
of the same pretensions. 

The tomb of the founder, which stands in the garden behind, 
avoids these defects. It is built in marble of various colours, and 
every detail is most carefully elaborated. It is too small — only 46 ft. 
in diameter externally — ^to produce any grandeur of effect, but it 
suffices to show that the architects of those days were quite competent 
to produce satisfactory designs for the exteriors of their buildings, if 
they had found appropriate materials in which to execute them. 

IText m importance to the Suleimame, among the Xmperial mosques 
of Constantinople, is that which the Sultan Ahmed commenced a.d 
1608. The mosque itself is in plan somewhat larger than the pre- 
ceding, measuring 235 ft. by 210, and covering nearly 50,000 sq. ft , 
but it is inferior both in design and m the richness or taste of its 
decorations. As will be seen from the plan (Woodcut No. 1000), it 
deviates still further than the Suleimanie from the design of Sta. 
Sophia ; and in the exact ratio in which it diverges from that type, 
does it fail m producing an artistic effect. Its great defect is, that it 
is too mechanically regular. In the nave of Sta. Sophia the proper- 
tion of length to breadth is practically as two-and-a-half to one. In 
the Suleimanie it is nearly two to one, but the Ahmedjie is absolutely 
square. Without asking for the extreme difference between length 
and breadth which prevails in Gothic cathedrals, a design must have 
sides-^there must be some point towards which the effect tends. In 
this mosque, as in the Pantheon at Rome, if the plan were divided 
into quarters, each of the four quadrants would be found to be 
identical, and tiie effect is consequently painfuUy mechanical and 
prosaic. The design of each wall is also nearly the same ; they have 
the same number of windows spaced in the same maimer, and the 
Mde of the Kibleh is scarcely more richly decorated than the others. 
Add to this, that all the windows are glazed with white glass, and 
that above the marble waonscotting, wHtewash has been unsparingly 
em^yed, and it will be easy to understand how the mosque fails in 
producing the effect which might fairly be expected from its dimen- 
awns and the general features of its design. StiJl, a haU nearly 
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200 ffc. square, with a stone roof supported by only four great fluted 
piers, is a grand and imposing object, and has very narrowly missed 
producing the effect its builders were aiming at. 

The external effect is more pleasing than the internal , the mode 
in which the smaller domes and semi-domes lead up to the centre 
produces a pyramidal effect that gives a very pleasing air of stability 
to the outlme, and the six tall minarets go far to reheve what other- 
wise might be monotonous. It is said that this is the only mosque 
in the Moslem world 
which has so many 
of these gr^iceful ad- 
juncts, except the 
mosque at Mecca, 
which has seven. The 
Suleimanie and Sta. 

Sophia have four j 
most of the others 
two, and some only 
one , but, whatever 
their number, the 
form of all is nearly 
identical with those of 
the Suleimanie (Wood- 
cut No. 999). They 
are graceful, no doubt, 
but infinitely inferior 
to those of Cairo, or, 
indeed, of any country 
where this form of 
tower was long em- 
ployed. We do not 
know whence the 
Turks first got this 
form, and it is very 
difiicult to understand 
why they persevered 
so long in adhering to 
it, after so many other more beautiful forms had been introduced 
among their co-religionists in other countries. But so it is; and 
everywhere its tall extinguisher roof is one of the first objects that 
warns the traveller that he has passed within the boundaries of the 
Turkish Empire. 

Though very much smaller' than those just described, that known 
as the Prince’s Mosque is one of the most pleasing in Constantinople. 
It was orected in 154:8, by order of Sultan Suleiman, by the same 
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1000 Plan of Abme4}ie Mosque. (By Tezler ) Scale 100 ft to 1 in. 
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architect — Sinan — ^who designed the great mosque, and who seems to 
have been the great architect of the reign of that magnificent monarch 
The smaller mosque was erected in memory of his son Mahomet, and 
as a place of bunal for him ^ and another of his sons — Mustafa — ^was 
also laid by his side In accordance with this destination, this 
mosque bore a more solemn and gloomier aspect than the great 
mosques of the city. Their principal defect is the glare introduced 
through their numerous scattered windows, a defect which in this 
mosque is remedied with the most satisfactory results 

There are three imperial mosques m the city erected by Sultanas, 
and all bearing the name of Valide, which has given rise to some 
confusion m describmg them. The most important of them is that 
at the end of the bridge of boats near the harbour, known as the 
“ Mosque at the Garden Gates ” It is somewhat late in date (1665), 
and has been a good deal whitewashed and otherwise disfigured ; but 
on the whole it is of more artistic design than that of Ahmed, and, 
when fresh, must have been, for its size, as pleasing as any of the 
mosques in the city. 

The Turks adhered so long to this form, and repeated it over and 
over again with so little variation, that it is extremely difl&cult to 
draw a Ime between what may be said to belong to the Middle Ages, 
and what to modem times. As late, for instance, as 1755 the Sultan 
Osman III. erected a mosque in the Bazaar, which externally is as 
pleasing as any of those in the city, and it requires a very keen eye 
to detect anything which would indicate that it is more modern than 
those of the age of Suleiman. It has the peculiarity, however, that 
there are no semi-domes, and the light is introduced through screens 
under all the four great arches of the central dome. In another 
locality the effect might be pleasing, but in the latitude of Con- 
stantinople the result is a glare of light which aggravates the usual 
defect of these designs. Even the Turks seem to feel this, as the 
mosque is generally known by the name of NTur Osmanlie, or Lantern 
of Osman, a designation which too correctly describes its leading 
characteristics. 


Civil aitd Domestic Abohiteotubb. 

As about one-tenth part of Constantinople is burnt down every 
year, and the flames visit each quarter in tolerably regular succession, 
it would be in vain to look for anything worthy of the name of 
architecture among the temporary wooden structures dignified by the 
name of the “ palaces ” of the nobles. Partly fiom the jealousy of 
the Government, or partly, it may be, because the Turks have never 
felt quite secure in their European possessions, they never seem to 
have af^ted anything of a perman e nt ohafs^cte^: in dwellings. 
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It might, however, be expected that in the palace of the Sultan some- 
thing better would be found , but there are few thmgs more dis- 
appomtmg than a visit to the Seraglio. In situation it is unrivalled, 
and it has been the habitation of powerful and luxurious sovereigns for 
more than fifteen centuries, yet it contains nothing that is worthy of 
admiration, and hardly anythmg that is even mteresting from its 
associations. There is nothing withm the enclosure which will stand 
comparison even with the plaster glories of the Alhambra; and the 
contemporary palaces of Persia, or of Delhi and Agra, surpass it to 
such an extent as to render comparison impossible. 

There is one pavihon, the walls of which are covered with 
Persian tiles, which is pleasmg, both from its form and the mode of 
decoration. Besides this, the various halls bemg separate build- 
ings and grouped without formality together, the effect of the whole 
is picturesque, though neither as parts nor as a whole have they 
any architectural ment. 

Among the minor objects of architectural art none are more 
pleasing than the fountains which frequently adorn the public places 
in the provincial cities as well as in the capital , though their outlme 
IS by no means remarkable for beauty. They are generally a square 
block with a niche on each face, from a spout in which the water 
flows. The whole is crowned by a very deep cornice constructed in 
wood, but without any brackets or apparent means of support, which 
true architectural taste so inevitably demands Their beauty, in 
consequence, depends almost wholly on their ornamentation. That, 
however, is of the most elaborate character, and not only pleasmg 
in form, but rich in colour, of the same character, in fact, as that 
of the Alhambra, and pleasmg from the same cause, in spite of defects 
inform. 

It is probable that if the country towns, especially on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus, were examined with care, examples might be 
found of domestic architecture exhibitmg more care, and of a more 
permanent character than any in the capital. The true Turk evi- 
dently loves art, and has an instinctive appreciation of the harmonies 
of colour — probably, also, of form , and, if allowed an opportunity, would 
have produced much that is beautiful in architecture. The blood 
of the various races who inhabit the capital must, however, be very 
much mixed, and various other circumstances militate against any 
great development in that quarter. The subject seems worthy of more 
mvestigation than has hitherto been bestowed upon it, but the first 
appearance of the Turks among civilized nations was only as warriors 
pushing forward and fighting. When at last they settled on the shores 
of the Bosphorus it was at an age too late for much true architectural 
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development in Europe. On the whole, we ought therefore rather to 
be surprised that they did so much, than seek to know why they 
did not accomplish more. Sman and Michel Angelo were employed 
simultaneously m erecting the two great religious edifices of their age 
in the two old capitals of the Christian world. The mosque at Con- 
stantinople is less than one-fourth the size of St. Peter’s at Rome, but 
notwithstanding its comparatively small dimensions, it is far better 
in design, and a much more impressive bmlding than its gigantic 
Christian rival. If the mosque had been constructed with better 
materials, and with somewhat increased dimensions, it would have 
stood a comparison with any building of its class ; and, even as it is, 
must be considered as one of the most successful designs of modem 
times. 
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. 1694 
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. . 1294 I 

1 Tamerlane 

1361-1405 


Owing to a curious concatenation of circumstances, partly local, partly 
ethnological, the architectural history of Persia is nearly a blank for 
the first six centuries of the Hejira. Hothmg remains of the ancient 
glories of Bagdad except a few fragments of the walls of the Madrissa, 
and perhaps one or two tombs. Bussorah and Kufa are equally des- 
titute of any architectural remains of the great age of the Caliphs. 
Indeed, there seems scarcely to be one single mosque or important 
building now remaining between the Euphrates and the Indus which 
belongs authentically to the earher centuries of the Mahomedan era, 
and in such a state as would enable us to say what the style of those 
days was, or how far it resembled or differed from the contemporary 
styles in the neighbouring countries. 

From what we know from history of the age of Haroun al-Rashid, 
it is probable that no Moorish court ever reached a higher pitch of 
enlightenment and magnificence than that of Bagdad during his reign 
(a.d. 786-^09). It was also so far removed from the direct influence 
of the Byzantine style, that it is probable we should find in his build- 
ings the germ of much which now comes abruptly before us without 
our being able to trace it back to its origin. 

In the whole architectural history of the world there is scarcely 
so complete a break as this, and scarcely one so much to be lamented, 
considering how great and how polished the people were whose art is 
thus lost to us. Let us hope, however, that it is not entirely lost ; but 
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that some fragments may yet be recovered by the first who earnestly 
searches for them. 

Meanwhile there is one tomb outside the walla of Bagdad known as 
the tomb of Zobeid6,^ the favourite wife of Haroun 
al’Itashid, which may belong to this epoch ) and 
even if it should prove to be more modem is 
interesting from its presenting us with a new form 
of pyramidal roof. It is an octagonal building, 
80 ft. in diameter externally and 61 ft. high, with 
an entrance porch on one side. The walls are of 
great thickness and contain a staircase leading to the 
roof. The internal diameter is 42 ft. and is covered 
over with a roof of pyramidal form 45 ft. in diameter 
and nsmg to 90 ft. above the roof of the main 
building. The Sassanian method of covermg over such a space would 
have been to span it with an egg-shaped dome similar to that which 



1001 Plan of Tomb of 
Zbbeide, Bagdad 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 m. 



IMS. Tomb ot Zobeid4, Bagdad. 

we find in the central hall of Serbistan (Woodcut No. 259), which is 

^ J*ar the phu of this building I am indebted to the unpublished draTOurs of 
thp kte M. 0 Teoder. 
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of the same diameter. Here, however, a much stronger form of 
construction would seem to have been adopted ; a series of shghtlj 
pointed headed niches sixteen in number were built, projectmg 
slightly, on arches thrown across the alternate angles of the interior. 
Above these were built a second range with a less diameter and 
therefore overhanging a little the lower range, the sides of the upper 
range restmg on the centres of the niches below. In this way six 
more stages were constructed all in bnck, gradually diminishing the 
diameter of the central space. Then comes a break which is emphasized 
in the exti*eme by a cavetto cornice, above which come three more 
stages but with eight niches only in each row, the upper one covering 



1003 Tomb of Ezekiel, near Bagdad. (From Texier and Pallan ) 


completely the whole pyramid. The interiors of these niches (which 
range in size from 5 ft. diameter and 10 ft. high in the lower range to 
1 ft. 6 in. diameter and 5 ft. high in the upper range) are decorated with 
tiles and mosaic. The exteriors, both of this tomb (Woodcut No. 1002) 
and of that of Ezekiel (Woodcut No. 1003), which is of similar design, 
are covered over with stucco. Lamps were probably suspended 
by chains from the centre of each of these niches to judge by the 
holes now visible outside. Somewhat the same form occurs also at 
Susa in the so-called tomb of Daniel, and generally seems to be so 
usual in the age of the Caliphs, and is so peculiar, that it must have 
been long in use before it could have become so generally dijSused. 
The chief interest which is attached to it is the possibility of its having 
been the source from which that essentially Saracenic feature the 
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stalactite vault has been obtained. It is not found in any other stylo, 
an,! although, in later vrork it is more often found in other materials, 
such as stone, plaster and -wood, in these latter it has not the same 
constructional reason for its existence, in fact it has become a purely 
decorative feature. On comparing the tomb of Ezekiel (Woodcut 
No. 1003) with the pendentive shown in the porch of the ruined 
M<»que of Tabreez (Woodcut No. 1006) the same superimposed niches 
will be recognised. 



lOOi. Imuet of Onloa Diami ait EEBeroum (Fjeom Texier's * Armfinlf et la PnaeJ) 


From these, which may belong to the age of the Caliphs, we pass at 
once to the SeljTikians, who seem to have been possessed of stronger 
bunding instincts. 

One of the earliest bnildings of this race of which anything like 
correct illustrations have been published is the Imaret or Hospital of 

* The steps hj ‘which the transfonnation in. Persia, were s’aggested in an article 
ms^havabeenaniyedat, passing through contributed to the Proceedings of the 
the^'tiaditional method of constructing E. L B. A., 1888, voL iv., new series, 
wits m iflaster, which is practiBed 
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Oulou Diami, at Erzeroum — an arcade of two storeys, surrounding on 
three sides a courtyard 90 ft. by 45 It is broken in the centre by 
what in a Christian church would be called a transept. The woodcut 
here given (No. 1004) shows the general appearance of the arcade, and 
also the upper part of two minarets which flank the external porch. 
This porch is ornamented in the richest manner of the style Opposite 
to the entrance a long gallery leads to the tomb of the founder, a cir- 
cular buildmg of very considerable elegance, the roof of which is a 
hemispherical vault internally, but a straight-sided Armenian conical 
roof on the outside These dispositions make the plan of the building 
so similar to that of a Christian church, that most travellers have con- 
sidered it as one, mistaking the court for the nave, and the tomb, with 
the gallery leading to it, for the apse and choir. There can, however, 
be no doubt but that it was origmally built by a Mahomedan, for the 
purpose of a hospital, or place of rest for pilgrims, during the sway of 
the Seljukian princes in the 12th and 13th centuries, and that its 
similarity to a Christian church in plan is accidental, though its details 
very much resemble those of the churches of Ani and other places in 
Armenia. This, however, only shows that the inhabitants of the same 
country did not practise two styles, but arranged the same forms in 
different manners to suit their various purposes. 

There is another mosque of about the same age as this one at Ani, 
which would show even more clearly this close analogy; but it has 
never been drawn with sufficient correctness to admit of its being 
used for the purpose of demonstrating the fact now pomted out. But, 
indeed, throughout Armenia, mosques and Christian churches con- 
stantly alternate, borrowing details from one another, and making up 
one of the most curious mixed chapters in the history of the art , a 
chapter still remainmg to be written by some one who may visit the 
spot with sufficient knowledge and enthusiasm to accomplish it. 


Mosque at Tabebbz. 

The next building that may be chosen for illustration is the ruined 
mosque at Tabreez, which, when perfect, must have been one of the 
most beautiful in the country. Its history is not exactly known ; but 
it certainly belongs to the Mogul dynasty, which, on the death of 
Mangu TThan the son of Ghengis Khan, was founded in Persia by 
Hulaku, the brother of Mangu. He and his sons generally retained 
the faith of their forefathers till Ghazan Khan, who succeeded in 
A.D. 1204. Ghazan zealously embraced the Mahomedan faith, and it 
was apparently to signalise the conversion that he began this mosque ; 
but whether it was finished by him or his successors is not evident. 
As will be seen by the plan, it is not large, being only about 160 ft 
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by 120, exclusive of the tomb in the rear, which, as a Tartar, it was 

impossible he could dispense with. ^ •, n ^ j 

In plan it differs also considerably from those previously illustrated, 
being in reaUty a copy of a Byzantme church, earned out with the 
details of the 13th century— a fact which confirms the belief that the 
Persians before this age were not a mosque-bmldmg people. In this 
mosque the mode of decoration is what principally deserves attention, 
the whole building, both externaUy and internally, bemg covered with 
a perfect mosaic of glazed bricks of very brilliant colours, and wrought 
into the most intricate patterns, and with all the elegance for which 
the Persians were in all ages remarkable. 

Europe possesses no specimen of any style of ornamentation com- 
parable with this. The painted plaster of the Alhambra is infinitely 
inferior, and even the mosaic painted glass of our cathedrals is a 

very partial and mcomplete ornament 
compared with the brilliancy of a design 
pervading the whole building, and entirely 
earned out in the same style. Prom the 
time, however, of the oldest Assyrian 
palaces to the present day, colour has 
been in that country a more essential 
element of architectural magnificence than 
form , and here at least we may judge of 
what the halls of ITmeveh and Persepolis 
once were, when adorned with colours in 
the same manner as this now ruined 
mosque of the Tartars. 

1005 Mosque at Tabreez Thouffh of course impossible ade- 

Scale 100 ft to 1 xn. 

quately to represent this building m a 
woodcut, the view^ (Woodcut ITo. 1006) of its principal portal will 
give some idea of the form of the mosque, and introduce the reader 
to a new mode of giving expression to portals, which after the date 
of this building is nearly universal in the East. The entrance-door 
is small, but covered by a semi-dome of considerable magnitude, 
giving it all the grandeur of a portal as large as the main aisle of 
the building. The Gothic arcldtects attempted something of this 
sort, by making the outer openings of their doors considerably larger 
than the inner ; in other words, by splaying ” widely the jambs of 
their portals. By this means, in some of the French cathedrals, the 
aj^pearance of a very large portal is obtained with only the requisite 
and convenient size of opening ; hut in this they were far surpassed 



» Both the plan and view are taken 
firom Baron Teller's •Annenie et la Perse,* 
whnh gives also several ooloiired plates 


of the mosaic decorations, from which 
their beauty of detail may be judged, 
though not the efect of the whola 
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by the architects of the East, whose lofty aad deeply-recessed portals, 
built on the same plan as the example here shown, are unriyalled for 
grandeur and appropriateness.^ 



1006. View of Rnined M(»qne at Tabreez (.From Texiei's * Arineme et la P^Be ' ) 


The mosque was destroyed by an earthquake in the beginning of 
the present century, but it seems to have been deserted long before 
that, owing to its having belonged to the Turkish sect of the Somnites, 
while the Persians have during the last five centuries been devoted 
Shi-ites, or followers of the sect of Ali and his martyred sons. 


Tomb at Sultanibh. (a.p. 1303-1316.) 

Mahomed Khodabendah, the successor of Ghazan Khan, the builder 
of the mosque at Tabreez last described, founded the city of Sultanieh, 
and, like a true Tartar, his first care was to build himself a tomb^ 
which should become the principal ornament of his new city. Ker 
Porter® says that, being seized with as much zeal for his new Shi-ite 


^ The earliest attempt in this direction 
ttiat 1 am acquainted witli is the great 
portal of the palace at Hashita (Woodcut 
No. 268). 

® Teader, from whose work the illustra- 
tions are taken, ascribes the building to 
another Khodabendah of the Sufi dynasty, 
A.p. 1 1577-8.') Our knowledge however, 


of the style 1b sufficient to show that the 
monument must be 200 or 800 years older 
than that king ; and besides, the Sufii^ 
not being Tartars, would not build tombs 
anywhere, much less m Sultanieh, where 
they never resided. 

» ‘Travels,* vol. L p. 277, 
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faiih as his predecessor had been for the Somnite, his intention was to 
lodge in this mausoleum the remains of All and his son Hossein. This 
intention, however, was not carried into effect, 
and we know that his own bones repose alone 
in their splendid shrine. 

In general plan the building is an 
octagon, with a small chapel added opposite 
the entrance, in which the body lies. The 
front has also been brought out to a square, 
not only to admit of two staircases in the 
angles, but also to serve as a backing to the 
porch which once adorned this side, but which 
has now entirely disappeared. 

Internally the dome is 81 ft. in diameter 
by 160 ft. in height, the octagon being worked 
into a circle by as elegant a series of brackets as perhaps ever were 
employed for this purpose The form of the dome, too, is singularly 
graceful and elegant, and much prefemble to the bulb-shaped double 



1007. Tomb at Soltnmeh. 
Scale 100 it to 1 la. 



1006. Seofeum of the Tomb of Sultan Khodabendab at Soltamdi (From Texier*8 ' AnnSDle ot U Ferae 0 

."cale 60 ft to 1 to. 


domes subsequently common in Persian architecture. The whole is 
cowered with glaaed tiles, rivalliog in richness those of the mosque at 
Tabreeez!^ and with its general beauty of outline this building afford? 
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one of the best specimens of this style to be found either in Persia or 
any other country. 

These works were, however, far surpassed in magnificence, though 
not m beauty, by those of the dynasty of the Sufis, who succeeded in 
1499. The most powerful and brilliant sovereign of this race was 
Shah Abbas the Great (a d. 1585-1629), whose great works rendered 
his capital of Ispahan one of the most splendid cities of the East. 
Ajnong these works, by far the most magnificent was the great 
or bazaar, with its accompanying mosque and subordinate buildmgs. 
The Maidan is an immense rectangular area, 2600 ft. by 700,^ sur- 
rounded on all sides by an arcade two storeys m height, consistiog 



1009. view of the Tomb at Sultameh 


of 86 arches on the longer and 30 on the shorter sides, richly orna- 
mented, and broken in the centre of ead face by a handsome edifice. 
The great mosque is at one end, opposite to which is the bazaar gate, 
and in the longer side the Luft UUah mosque , facing this is the 
Ali £!assi gate, which, in its various storeys and comphcated suites of 
apartments, is in fact a palace rather than a gateway as we understand 
the term. 


^Ker PortePs ‘Travels/ vol. i ,• 4S2 
etiegi 1 caimot help suspecting that there 
IB some mistake about these dimensions 
—they seem excessive. The Piazza of St. 


Mark’s at Yenioe, whiidi resembles it more 
tlian any other area, is only 560 ft long, 
with a mean breadth of about 250 ft 
Probably 1500 foot by 500. 
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The of the Great Mosque, or Mesjid Shah, may be judged 

of from the Mowing plan. As will be perceived, the Maidan not facmg 



mik QmfeHoBqnartliBpabaii. (Tioni Texioc's W«rk.) Scale 100 ft. to 1 In. 

Mecca, a bend is made in the entranoey which, however, is far from 
l^eio^ tm£ay9iirable to the general picturesque effect of the group. 
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The mosque itself is a rectangular building, the internal dimensions of 
which are 223 ft. by 130, the centre compartment being surmounted 
by a dome 75 ft. in diameter and 110 ft high internally; but being 
double, like most domes of this age, its external height is 165 ft , 
which is also the height of the mmarets attached to the mosque. On 
three sides the mosque is surrounded by courtyards, richly ornamented, 
and containing fountains and basins of water for the prescribed ablu- 
tions of the faithful. The principal court measures 225 ft. by 170, 
and surrounded as it is on all sides by fa 9 ades in the richest style of 
Persian polychromatic decoration, the brilliancy of its architectural 
effect is almost unrivalled by any other example of its class. Both 
in architectural forms and in the style of ornament this mosque 
is inferior to those at Tabreez and at Sultanieh; but for mass and 
amount of decoration it is among the most magnificent specimens of 
its class. Taken altogether, the Maidan Shah, and its accompanying 
mosques and gates — ^the whole the work of one king and on one 
design — ^present a scene of gorgeous, though it may be somewhat 
barbarous, splendour, almost unequalled m the whole world. Even now, 
in its premature decay, it strikes almost every traveller with astonish- 
ment, though the style is not one that looks well in ruin, owing to 
the perishable nature of the materials employed, and the tawdry effect 
of glazed tiles, when attention is drawn to the fact that they are a 
mere surface ornament to the walls. 

The forms and peculiarities of this style will be better judged of — 
in a woodcut at least — ^by the representation of the Madrissa, or college, 
of Husein Shah (Woodcut !No. 1001), the last of the Sufi kings of 
Persia ; and though erected at the end of the 17th century, while the 
great mosque was built in the beginning of it, but little change seems 
to have taken place in the interval the minarets are of the same form, 
the double bulb-shaped dome is similar, and the double arcades that 
surround the court of the mosque are the same in form as those that 
encircle the Maidan Shah. 

Prom the time of the Afghan invasion, which took place during 
the reign of the Sultan Husein in the beginning of the last century, 
Persia does not seem to have recovered herself sufiiciently to under- 
take any great works , some palaces, it is true, have been built, and 
mosques of inferior dimensions, but nothing really remarkable of late 
years. The influence of the corrupt styles of Europe has become too 
apparent to enable us to hope that she will ever again be able to 
recover her place in the domain of art. 

Although it was sometimes brilliant, and always truthful, the 
Persian Saracenic is hardly entitled to rank among the really great 
or admirable styles of architecture. Its chief historic interest rests 
on the fact of its being a modem reproduction of the style of the 
ancient palaces of Hineveh and Babylon, using the same thick walls 
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of imperfectly burned bricks, and covenng them with the brillimt 
coloured decorations of glazed and pamted tiles and bricks, carrying 
this species of decoration to an extent never attempted in any other 
part of the world This too constitutes its principal claim to interest 
in an artistic pomt of view, since it shows how far polychromatic 



aOII. Madnasa of Sultan Huseia at If^ahan. (From Flandin and Costa’s ' Toyage an Parse.*) 


decoration may be nsed, both internally and externally, not only with- 
out any ofEence to good taste, but with the most complete success in 
producing that beauty and splendour which is the aim of all architoc- 
tural utterance. 


Palaces. 

The Persian princes showed almost as much taste and splendour in 
their palaces as in their mosques ; but these were not from their nature 
so capable of architectural display as the others. An Eastern palace 
neither requires that mass of apartments and offices which are in- 
dispensable in Europe, nor does the climate admit of their being 
massed together so as to form a smgle group, imposing from its size. 
On the contrary, the Persian palaces generally consist of a number of 
pavilions and detached halls, and smaller groups of apartments soat- 
twed over a large space interspersed with trees and gainiens^ and only 
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connected by covered arcades or long lines of canals, the centre of 
which is adorned by fountains of the most elegant forms. 

Individually these detached buildmgs are often of great beauty 
and most elaborately ornamented, and the whole effect is pleasmg and 
tasteful , but for true architectural effect they are too scattered, and 
the whole is generally very deficient m grandeur 

The Throne-room at Teheran (Woodcut No. 1012) is a fair specimen 
of these buildmgs, though, in fact, it is only a porch or deep recess 
opemng on a garden, the front being supported or ornamented by two 
twisted columns. In front of these a massive curtain is drawn out 
when the room is used, and both for colour and richness of effect the 
curtain is virtually the prmcipal feature in the composition. 



1012. Throne-ioom at Toheran. (From * ifineyeh and Peisepolia Restored ’) 


The next example is taken from the palace of Char Bagh, or the 
“ Four Gardens,’’ at Ispahan, and shows the general picturesque form 
these buildings assume. It is by no means so favourable a specimen 
m the last, though this may arise more from the nature of the h^ilding 
than from any defect on the part of its architect. Many of the 
pavilions in the same palace are of great lightness and elegance, 
though, most of them bemg supported by wooden pillars, and being 
of very ephemeral constiuction, they hardly belong to the higher class 
of architectural art. 

The Caravanserais form another class of buildings, not peculiar, it 
is true, to Persia, but which, from the character of the traffic in mer- 
chandise, and the general insecurity of the roads along which it is 
conducted, has received a great development in that country Inter-* 

2 P 2 
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nally, their usual form is that of a square courtyard, surrounded by a 
range of arcades generally two storeys in height, each arch opening 
into a small square cell at the back. Externally they present only a 
high plain wall, surmounted by battlements and flanked by towers at 
each angle, and sometimes also by additional towers in the longer 
faces. The principal architectural ornament is lavished on the gate- 
ways, which are almost always higher than the contiguous walls, and 
often display great beauty of design combmed with considerable ela- 
boration of detail. 

It is not, however, only in these larger monuments that the Per- 
sians show an appreciation of the beautiful and a power of expressing 
it. As in most Eastern nations, the feeling seems innate, and all the 
minor objects they fabricate exhibit it, as well as the more important 



1013. F&lac6 at Ispahan. (fVom * Nineveh and Fersepolis Restored/) 


ones, and it is to the former that we must probably look in future for 
examples of Persian art, for her political position is such that she will 
hardly be able soon to attempt anythmg great or important in archi- 
tectural art. There are still, however, resident in that country rem- 
nants of those races who built the palaces of Babylon and ITiaeveh ; 
and if an opportunity were afforded them, they might still do some- 
thing,. if allowed to do it in their own way It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that European influence is extending through that country too 
fast for art ; and that if they attempted anything, it will be only in the 
bastard Italian style, which, with the round hat, seems destined to 
make the tour of the globe. 
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Turkestak. 

The progress of the Russians in Northern Asia, has recently 
opened up whole regions that hitherto have been hidden from the 
light of European research, and the beautiful paintings of Verestchagin 
have rendered us familiar with the splendour of the capital of Timur 
the Lame. Unfortunately, however, no photographs have yet been 
published of Samarcand, and no plans of the buildings of that far- 
famed city. We have not seen any such detailed descriptions as 
would enable us to speak with anyt hing like certamty of their 
affinities or difference with other buildmgs of the same age. All that 



1014. rfiivllloii In th6 Elhan’s PalAC6 &t Khiva. (fVozn a vi6W in * Tha Gxapl 


can be said with certainty is that the great Mosque and Tomb of its 
founder at Samarcand are erected in the same style as the mosque at 
Tabreez (Woodcut No. 1006), and the tomb at Sultanieh (Woodcut 
No 1009), and other buildmgs in Persia and Armenia, with only such 
slight differences as might be expected from their more northern locality. 
The whole fagade of the mosque, together with minarets and domes, is 
covered with painted tiles — so far as can be ascertained — of extreme 
beauty of design, and the tomb is surrounded by screens of marble 
trellis-work very fliTYiilav to what we find afterwards in the works of 
Timour’s descendants at Agra and Delhi, The great interest, in fact, 
that attaches to these buildings arises not so much from their own 
intrinsic value as because they form a connecting lint between the 
style of Persia a-Tid that of the Great Mogul dynasty in India, and, 
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when properly investigated, they will serv'o to explain much that is 
now obscure ia the history of the art m that country. 

The buildmgs of these Northern capitals will probably also prove 
interesting as historical mdications in another direction, as they re- 
tain traces of a modem style of architecture which, notwithstanding 
the distance in time, seems to be traceable back to the palaces of 
Nineveh and Persepohs. Yerestchagin’s pamtings gave several illus- 
trations of this style, which in a modified form is found in the oldest 
cave temples in India. Its most marked peculiarity is the elongated 
bulbous form of the shaft, rising from a broad shoe-like base, and 
supporting a small bracket capital. The sketch on the previous page 
of a pavilion at EJiiva explains its general features, but its merits 
as an architectural form arise from the beauty of the carved details 
with which it is ornamented, which cannot be expressed in so small 
a scale. 

We probably know enough now of Northern Asia to render it 
probable that we can hardly expect to find there any buildmgs 
of great antiquity, or any of greater magnificence than those of 
Samarcand , but it seems equally, or more clear that, when properly 
investigatedi these buildings will supply many missmg links in our 
history, and explain a great deal that now seems mysterious. 
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BOOK 11. 

ANCIENT AMERICA. 


OHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


Toltecs arrived In Anahnac . . . 

Toltccs abandoned the coiinti 7 . . 

Ohiohemecas arrived 

Acolbnans arrived 

Aetecs reached Tula 


CHRONOLOGY i 


DATES 
. A.D 648 
. 1051 
. IIYO 
about 1200 
. 1196 


DATES. 

City of Mexico founded ad. 1125 

Almitzotl conquered Guatemela 

beginning of 16th century 
Spaniards arrived 1519 


Although considerable progress has been made during the last few 
years in clearing away the mists that hang over most of the problems 
connected with American antiquities, much still remains to be done 
before we can give a distinct or satisfactory answer to many of the 
questions that arise regarding them We cannot yet say positively 
whether the Toltecs, the Aztecs, and other tribes who inhabited the 
Valley of Mexico, were successive waves of one great immigration 
from the North, or whether they belonged to different races of man- 
kind. We cannot tell whether there was any connection between 
the civilisation of Mexico and Peru. The historical difficulties are 
far ficom being settled, and, more than all these, it is still a matter 
of doubt whether American civilisation is wholly original and 
indigenous, or whether any portion of it was derived from the Old 
World. 

The one consolatory fact in all this perplexity seems to be, that 
the materials certainly do exist by which it can be removed. So soon 
as any one conversant with such inquiries will undertake the investi- 
gation on the spot, he will be able to arrange all the buildings into 
chronological series, and fix at least their approximate dates. He will 
also be able to say how far the buildings in one province are akin to 
those in another, and to separate those which belong to other races ; 
and he will be able to tell us whether there is any essential similarity 
between the styles of the Old and the New World, or whether the latter 

» For a revision of this chronological scheme as applied to architecture, 
consult the Appendix, note 1^. 
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be really original. Whenever a sufficient number of photographs reach 
Europe the investigation may be undertaken here, but it will be very 
much easier on the spot. Hitherto the great difficulty has been that 
the drawings of American monuments— especially those published by 
Humboldt and Lord Kingsborough— cannot be depended upon. The 
one bright exception to this censure are those of F. Catherwood,^ both 
those which he published separately, and those with which he illus- 
trated the works of Mr. Stephens.* Had that artist undertaken to 
classify his work in a chronological series, he doubtless could have 
done it ; but as the arrangement of the plates is purely topographical, 
and they are so far reduced to a common denominator by the process 
of engraving, the classification can hardly now be attempted by one 
not familiar with the buildings themselves. In the meanwhile there 
seems no good reason for doubting the conclusion which he and Mr. 
Stephens arrived at, that the cities which they rediscovered were those 
which were inhabited and in the full tide of their prosperity at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest. The buildings which we now see in 
ruins were probably then all in use, and many may have been in pro- 
gress and unJSnished at the time of that great disaster. On the other 
hand, it is extremely doubtful if any building in Central America 
can date from five centuries before that event : in Mexico some may 
be older, but their title to greater antiquity has not yet been satisfac- 
torily made out. 

Whatever uncertainty may exist with regard to Mexican history, 
there is nothing in it that can strictly be stigmatised as fabulous. 
The Mexicans do not pretend to any very remote antiquity or divine 
descent. There are no heroes who live thousands or tens of thousands 
of years ; nor any of the other extravagances that usually mark the 
dawn of history in the Old World. On the contrary, the Mexican 
annals modestly commence with the arrival of the Toltecs in Anahuac 
in the 5th or 6th century, and with the beneficent teaching of a 
stranger, Quetzalcoatl, who lived among them, taught them archi- 
tecture and the cgricultural arts, instructed them in their religious 
duties, and then, like Lycurgus fifteen centuries earlier, left them by 
ae% promising to return. 

For 300 or 400 years from this tune the Toltecs lived in peace a-Tid 
prosperity, covering the table-land, it is said, with their monuments. 
But evil times came ; famine, intemecme wars, and disasters — ^inter- 
preted as evidences of the wrath of the gods— drove them from 
their homes, and they migrated, it is said, southwards to Yucatan; 

^ ^Tiews of monuments m Oentral noa and Yuoatan,’ by J L Steffens. 
America, C^pas, and Yucatan.* 25 let and 2nd series, 4 vols, 87 a Murray, 
plates, folio. London, 1344. 1841. 1843 

* ^Ihcidents of Travel in Oentral Ame- 
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where it is usually assumed that they erected the architectural monu- 
ments we now find in that country. 

Central America is, however, one of the most fertile countries 
in the world, and capable of supportmg — ^mdeed did support — an 
immense population with very little labour ; so it seems probable that 
it was inhabited long before the time mentioned ^ This, however, by 
no means mihtates against the idea that the Toltecs may have been 
the first to communicate to their new country many of the arts they 
had elaborated in Anahuac. Indeed, it is to such a combination of 
two not very dissimilar races that all the greatest results in art or 
civilization have been attained in other parts of the world, and it may 
have been the case here also. 

Politically the annals of Anahuac are a blank between the de- 
parture of the Toltecs and the arrival of the Aztecs m the middle of 
the 12th century. These seem to have been a people of different race 
from the former occupants of the valley, but sufficiently akin to tako 
up the previous civilization ; and being reinforced by successive immi- 
grations of tribes of the same race, and speaking apparently similar 
languages, they had at the tune of the arrival of the Spaniards fully 
repeopled the valley and elaborated a very considerable degree of 
civilization. 

Again everything we read of, and every indication we have, leads 
us to suppose that the greatest development of civilization in Mexico 
took place immediately before the Spanish Conquest, and thus that 
the time of highest prosperity was that which directly preceded its 
destruction Four centuries had apparently sufficed to convert a 
tribe of Red Indians into a tolerably civilized community. Whatever 
their civilization may have been, it could not have attained a very 
permanent character, for it vanished like a phantom at the first touch 
of the European ; and the remnants of the Indians who still remain 
are as incompetent creatures as exist in any part of the world. 


Till the investigations of the ethnologist are further advanced, it 
is impossible to feel any great confidence in the various theories that 
have been advanced on this subject. Without wishmg to put it for- 
ward as a thing to be relied upon, it appears to me that the following 
scheme meets more nearly than any other the requirements of the case, 
while it amalgamates more perfectly the various facts ascertained by 
scientific men. 

It is generally admitted that two races of men are found, either 
now living or whose remains are found in Mexican sepulchres. One 
of these is said to be allied to the Esquimaux, or races of that class, 


* The evidence collected by the Abbe hnantepec,’ seems, if it can be depended 
Brassenr de Bonrbourg, ‘.Voyage de Te- upon, to confirm this idea. 
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tihe other to the Red Indians. The former, T cannot help thinldng, 
represent the Toltecs. It does seem that jill along the east coast of 
Amerioa, from Behring’s Straits to California, races have always oxist(^d 
more or less closely allied to the Kamtchatdales or Esquimaux ; and 
these may, at some early period, have advanced to the plains of 
Mexico. If they were of that blood there is no dilliculty in under- 
standing how they became builders 

On the other hand there seems little doubt that the Aztecs wore 
Red Indians, allied to those tribes who, so far as we know, always 
inhabited the Valley of the Mississippi and the countries to the east- 
ward of it. They may have been capable of taking up an earlier 
civilization, and, if their blood was mixed at all with the earlier 
inhabitants, of carrying it further ; but in themselves they are utterly 
unprogressive and incapable of developing any attributes of civilized 
lifa 

In Yucatan we certainly have another race, but whether they were 
Oaribs, or some other people whose traces have been lost, cannot now 
be easily ascertained. In Peru, and possibly also further north, there 
is certainly a strongly developed Polynesian element, and there may be 
other races still • but these four alone, mixed in varying quantities, 
are more than sufficient to account for all the varieties we find there 
in the course of our inquiries. 

There still remains one question which ijs more germane to our 
present subject than even the others ; though perhaps on the whole 
stiQ more difficult to answer. It is this . Are the civilization and arts 
of the ancient Americans original and indigenous, or did they receive 
any impulse from the natives of the Old World ? One part of this may 
easily be disposed of. The absence of all domestic animals, the pos- 
session of only one of the cereals, the total ignorance of alphabetic 
writing and of the use of iron — ^though the country is full of the ore 
— and many other mmor facts, seem sufficient to prove that no 
i mmig ration of tribes or families could have taken place in such 
numbers as to bring their animals, their grain or their materials, 
with them. This, however, by no means precludes the possibility oE 
many missionaries having reached their shores, who, though bringing 
nothing but what they carried in their brains, could communicate 
doctrines, teach arts, and improve processes, and so communicate much 
of the civilization of the countries from which they came. 

Without laying too much stress on the somewhat mythic story of 
Quetzalcoatl, though there seems no good reason for doubting its 
features, we have only to refer to the history of India between 260 b.o. 
and 700 a.d. to see what missionary zeal prevailed in those days. 
Asoka set the example, and by his missionaries and their successors 
the doctrines of Buddha were propagated from the shores of the 
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Mediterranean to the Yellow Sea , or, what is more to our purpose, 
we have only to read the travels of Fa FCia-n and Siouen Thsang 
to see what dangers by land and sea the Chmese missionaries between 
the 4th and 7th centuries were prepared to brave in the service of the 
faith. It probably would have been easier to travel to Mexico from 
China md Behiing’s Straits than to reach India through Central Asia, 
and to return from Ceylon by sea AVhether or not such a journey was 
over accomplished, is another question. I do not think that either 
Neumann ^ or D’Eichthal ^ have at all made out a satisfactory case to 
prove that the country of Fusang, from which the pilgrim Soei Shin 
returned to China in the year 499, was Mexico. On the contrary 
the evidence of the domestic animals, &c , he speaks of, and other 
important details, all seem to tell the other way. It looks more as if 
Vancouver Island, or the coast thereabout, was the place indicated. 
But are there any remains of a half-civilized people there ? Be this 
as it may, the story, which is authentic as far as it goes, seems to 
prove that Northern America was in communication with Northern 
Asia in the 5th century. 

D^Eichthal’s argument, that the Mexican sculptures are Buddhist, 
seems even more groundless. I have carefully examined the examples 
ho adduces, and, from a tolerably intimate acquaintance with Buddhist 
art in Asia, may be permitted to say that I can see no trace of it 
in Mexico. If the argument were based on that Serpent-worship 
which almost everywhere underlies Buddhism in the Old World, it 
would not be so easy to refute it. There is a very considerable 
likeness between the sculptured forms of the Serpent-worship in 
the Old and in the New World. But it is a serious question, whether 
this arose from a similar instinct in the two races, or was com- 
municated from the one to the other. My present impression is 
in favour of some intercommunication in so far as Serpent-worship 
is concerned. 

Our knowledge of the architecture of Eastern AlsIe and of Western 
America is not yet sufficiently precise to enable us to base any very 
pointed argument upon it. It is curious, however, that as we advance 
eastward from the Valley of the Euphrates at every step we meet with 
forms of art becoming more and more like those of Central America. 
When we reach the sea we encounter at Suku in Java a teocaUi, 
which is almost identical with that of Tehuantepec.® In Cam- 
bodia we have teocallis at Bakong and Bakeng, and no one would 
be startled if told that representations of some of the temples at 


* Sir Stamford Baffles’s ^History of 
Java,’ vol. u. p. 61. 


» Ausland, 1845, Nos. 165, 168. 

* D’Eichthal, ‘ Eevue Arohfieologique,* 
voL X. 1864, p. 188, and following numbers. 
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Ongcor Thom in Cambodia were really talcon from })uildings found 
ia Yucatan. In China many of the crinkutn-orankuma of thoir art 
find their close counterparts m America. But for tlio distiiiioo 
and the geographical dilliculties, no one probably would liasitate to 
admit that the architecture of America may have been l)<)rrowod 
from the Old World. But how did it cross? tho oeotin % At present 
that barrier seems almost inaunnountablo. But it may not always 
remain so : the inquiry is still in its ioftmey, and the tendency of all 
recent researches has been to show that there were nioie nutans of 
communication and a more direct connection between tho nations 
of the world in ancient times than we have hitherto been disposed 
to believe was hkely or evon possible 
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The Valley of Mexico, m which the first group of buildings we have 
to describe is situated, is a small tract m the centre of the table-land 
of Anahuac. Though not larger than Yorkshire, and one-third of 
it pennanently under water, it was, at the time we first became 
acquainted with it, divided into three or four small States, which, 
notwithstanding continual wars among themselves, had managed to 
acquire a considerable degree of material prosperity. After Tna.king 
every allowance for the exaggeration of the Spanish and native 
historians, the remams of the Aztec capitals attest an amount of 
population and a degree of organisation which it is impossible to 
overlook or deny, and it seems that it was at their last moment 
that this developmont was greatest ; for, immediately before the 
Spanish Conquest, all the States of the valley, tired of their ruinous 
wars, had joined their forces together, and, thus combined, proved 
more than a match for any of the surrounding States. They spread 
their arms and influence to the Mexican Gulf, penetrated to the 
shores of the Pacific, and on one occasion are even said to have 
crossed the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and reached the confines of 
Guatemala. These last expeditions seem to have been undertaken 
merely to obtain prisoners for their horrid rites of human sacnfice, 
of which they were becoming passionately fond; and they made no 
settlement in these countries suificient to influence either their arts 
or institutions in any way Shortly after this, the conquest of the 
Spaniards under Cortes put an end to the kingdom and power of the 
Aztecs for ever. 

The principal monuments of the valley are the Teocallis — ^literally 
Houses of God — ^the Temples of the people. These are pyramids in 
terraces with flat tops, and always surmounted by a chamber or cell 
which IS in fact the temple itself. They seem to be of all ages, for 
if one may trust the tradition, that of Cholulu is as old as the early 
Toltecs, whereas the great teocalli of the city of Mexico was only 
finished five years before the discovery of America by Columbus, and 
the Spaniards met with many persons who had assisted in its erec- 
tion. It has, however, with all the native buildiugs of the city, been 
1 See Appendix, note 20. 
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swept away by the ruthless bigotry of the conquerors Indopenclent 
of its own interest, this is the more to be regretted, as the possession of 
a single monument of authentic date would form a starting-point for 
our investigations and seiwe as a check on all our theories. 

Of these teocallis, the largest, probably also the oldest, is that of 
Cholulu. Its dimensions, in so far as they can bo ascertained in its 
present ruinous state, are 1440 ft. s(juare and 177 ft. in height, divided 
in four storeys, the lifth being formed by the cell or temple, which 
has now been replaced by a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
The whole is composed of badly-burnt bricks and mud, and is now so 
overgrown with trees that it is difficult to make out its form, but in 
Humboldt’s time it apparently was freer from obstruction and more 
easily traced. 

There are two pyramids at Teotihuacan, the largest of which is 
apparently a square of 645 ft., with a height of 171, and there are 
others at Tezcuco of about the same dimensions, and, like them, 
divided into live or seven storeys, but the most interesting of those 
yet brought to light is that of Xochicalco. It is situated on the 
top of what appears to be a natural elevation, but which has been 
fashioned into terraces by art. The pyramid itself is in five storeys, 
the stone facing of the three upper of which has been removed to 
repair a sugar-mill in quite recent times, but the two lower still 
retain their sculptures and architectural ornaments. Mr. Tylor 
gives the date of 945 to this building, and there does not seem to 
be any reason for doubting its general correctness. If it is so, the 
possession of photographs of its bas-reliefs and cornices would go far 
to clear up half the difficulties which beset the question.^ One monu- 
ment in the middle of the series with sculptural and architectural 

details, and an authentic 
date, is nearly all that 
is required for the pur- 
pose 

Besides these great 
many-storeyed pyramids 
there are numerous ex- 
amples in various parts 
of the country, of one 
storey only; several of 
these have been de- 
scribed, but unfortunately not drawn. Their general arrangement 
may, however, be judged of from the annexed example from Oajaca. 



1016 rynumd of 0«uaca, Tehuaxittoec. (From the * Smithaomaa 
ContnhTitioiiB to Knowledge *) 


^ 'Anahuao,’ by Edward B. Tylor, 
1861 ; pp 188, 194 

* The plate publwhed by Humboldt, 


representing one of the bas-reliefs, is so 
incorrect as to be absolutely worth- 
less! 
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Like all others in Mexico, it is only a device to raise a temple to 
such a height as should give it dignity and enable the ceremonies 
performed on its upper platform to be seen by all the people. 

It is indispensably necessary to bear this distinction in mind, in 
speaking of these monuments, as careless writers, connectmg the word 
Pyramid with Egypt, have been too apt to confound together two 
classes of monuments entirely distinct and dissimilar The Egyptian 
pyrtunid is always a tomb. The prmcipal object of its erection is m 
the sepulchral chamber in its centre It always terminates upwards 
in a point. In no instance are there external steps leading to a cell 
or chamber on the apex. In fact, they were always tombs, never 
temples The Assyrian pyramids, on the contrary, have much more 
allinity with the buildings of which we are now speakmg. They 
were always in terraces, the upper platform was always crowned by 
a chamber or cell, and there were external steps leading to this, which 
was the principal object of the erection. In investigatmg the history 
of Eastern art this form of temple has been traced from Mesopotamia 
to the shores of the Eastern Ocean. If we still, however, hesitate to 
pronounce that there was any connection between the builders of the 
pyramids of Suku and Oajaca, or the temples of Xochicalco and Boro 
Buddor, we must at least allow that the likeness is startling and 
difficult to account for on the theory of mere accidental coincidence. 

One thing, at all events, seems clear. If we are at any time to 
trace a connection between the architecture of the New and the Old 
World it is in the direction above indicated that light is to be looked 
for. At all events it seems as if it could not now be long before we 
ascertain whether any connection did exist between the arts of the 
two continents, or whether we may regard that of America as wholly 
indigenous. 

Almost, however, as if to warn us to beware of jumping too 
rapidly to conclusions of this class, we meet in Mexico occasionally 
with such a monument as that at 
Mitla, which is so entirely original 
as to defy the stoutest advocate to 
find an associate for it. As will be 
seen from the annexed plan, it con- 
sists of a portico, measuring 160 ft. 
across, its roof supported by a row 
of six pillars down the centre, and 
having behind it a square building, 
measuring about 65 ft. each way, in 

the centre of which is a court with four apartments opening into 
it, the entrances of which are so arranged as to secure the utmost 
amount of privacy. Originally there appear to have been four such 
buildings, arrang^ round a courfyard, but only one is now perfecti 
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n, however, the plan is original, the style of ornamentation is still 
more so. The walls slope outwards, which is not the case in any 
other known building. The panels are tilled with frets and forms 
such as are only found in Mexico, and are entirely unlike anything 
found elsewhere, and the whole building is such, that if it stood 
alone, or all Mexican buildings wore like it, we should at once bo 
obliged to admit that the style was entirely original, and formed 
without any connection with the older world. 

Its use is said to be sepulchral, and there are underground 
chambers which would countenance that belief, according to our 
views. In hot climates, however, subterranean apartments are appro 



1017. View of the Falaoe at Mitla. (From ^ SmitbBonian Contnbutions to Knowledge,' toI. lx.) 


priate rather to the living, and are, when met with, generally the 
best in the house; so that, without some more evidence, it would 
appear rather to be a palace, whidb the arrangement of its internal 
chambers and its whole appearance would more certaialy indicate. 
Its age is not known, but in the Aztec paintings executed imme- 
diately before, and in some instances subsequently to, the conquest, 
the same forms and the same style of decoration constantly appear. 
This is not conclusive, for the same architectural forms may in this 
country have prevailed throughout, for anything we know; but 
judging by the rules of European criticism, the building does not 
date from long before the time of the conquest. 

Wl^enever a stable government is established in that unhappy 
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country, and the artist and photographer are enabled to pursue their 
occupations in security and at leisure, it is to be hoped that materials 
will become available for completing this chapter of our history. At 
present, it must remain nearly a blank, because so few representations 
of Mexican monuments exist on which reliance can be placed.^ 


Yucatan. 

It is extremely difficult to determme whether it is owing to their 
original paucity, or to their destruction by the Spaniards, that the 
monuments in the province of Mexico are now so few and far between. 
If we may judge from the glowing descriptions of the conquerors, and 
the analogy of the remains in Yucatan, we may almost certainly 
ascribe their disappearance to the bigotry or the avarice of the 
Europeans. Be this as it may, it is certain that the moment we pass 
the southern boundary of Mexico amd enter the peninsula generally 
known as Yucatan, which for our present purpose must be considered 
as including Costa Bica, we find a province as rich in architectural 
remains as any of the same extent in the Old World, not even ex- 
cepting Cambodia, which is the one it most nearly resembles. In 
this region Messrs. Stephens and Catherwood visited and described 
between fifty and sixty old cities; and, if we may trust native 
reports, there are others in the centre of the land even more important 
than these, but which have not been visited by any European in 
modem times. Of the cities described by these travellers, TJxmal, 
Palenque, Kabah, Chichen Itza, and others, are really magnificent. 
The first-named almost rivals Ongcor in splendour and extent, though 
it falls far short of it in the el^ance or beauty of detail of its 
buildings. 

As before hinted, there seems no reason for dissenting from the 
conclusion Messrs. Stephens and Catherwood arrived at regarding 
their age. It is deliberately expressed by the last-named author in 
his folio work (page 8) in the following terms . — I do not think we 
Should be safe in ascribing to any of the monuments which retain 
their forms a greater age than from 800 to 1000 years , and those 
which are perfect enough to be delineated I think it is likely are not 
more than from 400 to 600 years old.^’ In other words, they belong 
to the great building epoch of the world— the 13th century, or a little 
before or after that time.® It seems more than probably therefore, 


1 See Appendix, note 21. 
s There is a bas-relief at Falenqne, 
representing a man offering a child to an 
emblem very like a Ohristian cross. It is 
represented in the first series of the * Inci- 
dents of TraveV ▼ol- P- None of 
VOI,. II, 


the sculptures haye given rise to snoh 
various interpretations; but nothing would 
surprise me less than if it tnmed out to 
be a native mode of representing a Ghzis- 
tian baptism, and was therefore subse- 
quent to the conquest. 
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that tho groat buildings at Uxinal aro contoraporary with the totnples 
of Nakhou Wat and Hullahecbd, and tho cathedrals of llhoims and 
Toledo. Whether or not there was any coramumeation direct or 
indirect between those buildings, which are gtiographically so remotely 
distant, is another question, lo which no satisfactory answer can be 
given in the present state of our knowledge, and if any is attempted 
it must be a negative one.^ 


As in Mexico, the principal monument of Yucatan is tho Toocalli. 
In the latter province, however, they seem to differ somewhat in 



Elevation of Teocalli at jpalenque Stale 60 ft to 1 tn 


design from those above described. They are not generally in 
terraces, but rise, at an angle of about 45°, to the level of the platform 
on which the temple stands ; and a magnificent unbroken flight of 

steps leads from the base of the 
building to its summit. Almost all 
these retain more or less of the 
remains of architectural magxdflcenoe 
that once adorned their summits. 
The annexed Woodcut, Ko. 1018, 
representing the elevation of a temple at Palenque (the plan of which 
is shown below), supported by a pyramid, will give a good general idea 
of their form. The pyramid is about 280 ft. square, and 60 ft. in 
height : on the top of it stands the temple, 76 ft. wide in front and 
26 ft. deep, ornamented in stucco with bassi-relievi of better execution 
than is usually found in these parts, and with large hieroglyphical 



lOld Plan of Temple, Scale so ft. to 1 m 


* Since the first edition of this work 
was published, a folio work has appeared 
in Paris, entitled ‘Les Eumos de Pal- 
enque,* illustrated by plates, made imder 
the superintendence of M. de Waldock, 
with text by the -Abb^ Brasseur de Bour- 
boxpr^. The text is oertau4y not fo be 


trusted, Tho plates add little to what we 
loam from Cathorwood’s drawings, and 
I do not foel sure how far that little is to 
be depended upon. 

In so far as they go they oonfinn the 
udea of the famous cross bas-rehef heipg 
of Chnstian ongpot, 




temple of palenque— restoration 
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tablets, whoso decipherment, were it possible, would probably reveal 
to us much of the history of these buildings. 

The roof is formed by approaching courses of stone meeting at the 
summit, and following the same outline externally, with curious pro- 
jections on the outside, hlce dormer windows, but meant apparently 
either for ornament or as pedestals for small idols, or for some ginm'lp.r 
purpose. 

The other temples found in Yucatan differ but little from this one, 
except in size, and, architecturally speaking, are less interesting 
the pahices the splendour of the temple consisting in the size of its 
pyramid, to which the superstructure is only the crowning member , 
in the palace, on the other hand, the pyramid is entirely subordinate 
to the building it supports, forming merely an appropriate and con- 
venient pedestal, just sulhcient to givo it a proper degree of archi- 
tectural 0ff(‘Ct. 

Tn speaking of tlie palaces it would be most important, and add 
very much to the interest of the description, if some classification 
could be made as to their relative age. The absence of all traces 
of history makes this extremely difficult, and the only mode that 
sugg<jsts itself IS to assume that those buildings which show the 
greatest similarity to wooden construction in their details are the 
oldest, and that those in which this peculiarity cannot be traced are 
the moi'o modem. 

This at least is certainly the case in all other countries of the 
world whore timber fit for building purposes can be procured , there 
men inovitiibly use the lighter and more easily worked vegetable 
^ material long beforo they venture on the more durable but far more 
expensive mineral substance, which ultimately supersedes it to so 
great an extent. Even in Egypt, in the age of the pyramid builders, 
the ornamental architecture is copied in all its details from wooden 
constructions. Tn Greece, when the art I’otichod its second stage, the 
biisii is essentially stone, and the upper part only copied in stone from 
the (jarlior wooden forms ; and so it was apparently in Mexico , the 
lowi^r part of the buildings is essentially massive stone-work, the upper 
part is copied from forms and carvings that must originally have been 
executed in wood, and are now repeated in stone. 

The following Woodcut, No. 1020, of Ohunjuju, for instance, repre- 
sents in its simplest form what is repeated in almost all these buildings 
— a stone basement with square doorways, but without windows, sur- 
mounted by a superstructure evidently a direct copy of woodwork, and 
forming part of the construction of the-roof. 

Tn most cases in Yucatan the superstructure is elaborately carved 
with masks, scrolls, and carvings similar to those seen on the prows 
of the war-boats, or in the Morals or burying-plaoes of the Polynesian 
islauderSr 

2 9 3 
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Sometimes pillars are used, and the woodori construction is carried 
even lower down, though mixed in that cjist^ with jiarts of essentially 
lithic form. Barring the monstrosity of tlu^ carvings, tlierc is often, 

jis in the palace at Zayj 
(Woodcut No. 10^1), a 
degree of elegance in 
tlio design by no means 
' to bo despised, inoKi 
"f. espc^cially wlien, Jis in 
this instance, th(^ build- 
/ ing rises in a pyramidal 
form in three t(irrac<w, 
the one within and 
above tho other, the 
lowest, as shown in the 
plan (Woodcut No. 

1020. Elevation of Building at Chimjiiju, (Fxoma 10122), boillg 260 ft. 

l.ru.lnBbyl. Outhm^ood.) by 110 ft. 

in width. This, though far from boing tho largest of these palaces, is 
one of the most remarkable, as its torraoos, instead of boing nuu’o 
flights of steps, all present architectural fa(^ados, rising one above the 
other. The upper and central tier may |>ossi})ly have been a seven- 







celled temple, and the lower apartments appropriated to the priests, 
but it is more probable that they were all palaces, the residences of 
temporal chiefs, inasmuch as at TJxmal a pyramidal temple is attached 
to the buildini' called the Oasa del Guhernador, whioh is extremely 
similar to this, though on a still larger and more ornate soale. There 
are other instances of the palace and temple standing together. 
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Sometimes, instead of the buildmgs standing within and above each 
other, as in the last example, they are arranged around a courtyard, as 
in that called the Casa de las Monjas at Uxmal (Woodcut No. 1023), 
one of the most remarkable buildmgs in Central America, for its size, 
os well as for the 
elaborateness of its 
decorations. It is 
raised on three low 
terraces, reaching 
a total height of 
20ft. The block 
to the south, 260 
ft. long, is pierced 
by a triangular- 
headed gateway, 

10 ft. 8 in. wide, leadmg to a courtyard, measuring upwards of 200 ft. 
each way, and surrounded on all sides by buildmgs, as shown in the 
plan ; which, though only one storey in height, from their size and the 



1022. Flan of Palaco at Zuyi Scale 100 ft. to 1 in 



X025, Oasa de las Monjas, Oxmal. Soule 100 ft. to 1 in. 

elaborateness of their decorations, form one of the most remarkable 
groups of buildings in the world. 

In the same city is the other building, just referred to, called the 
Casa del Gubernador, somewhat similar to the principal of the three 
edifices composing the Casa de las Monjas, but larger and even more 
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elaborate in. its clocorati<m«. It sUn<ls aloius hom^vor, wii.li only a 
temple attached unsyminetncally to one an)L(l(i <»f it. 

With regard to construction, as al)ovo r(‘inai*]v(‘d, styles may Ix' 
generally charactenzed as one remove from th<^ original woo<h‘ri 
construction of early times*. No wooden hiiililing.s, or woodc^n 

roofs, now remain, nor could any have Ixsxi (‘Xjxs-U'd to t.lu' 

effects of the climate ; but many of the lintid.s of th(‘ <l<x)rways wm-e 
formed by wooden beams, and some of these still nMnain, though most 
of them have perished, bringing <lown with, them laigt^ portions of tbe 
walls which were supported by tlumi. In otlun* instanew, and 
generally speaking in those that seem most modern, th(' iijipi'r j>aits of 

the (l(X)rways, as w(‘ll *is the 
r(x>fs of tlie (ihamlx'rs, are 
formed by bringing tin' eouvses 
neari^r togetluM* till they iiKxd. 
in the eentres, thus forming a 
horizontal arch, as it is (talhxl, 
pr(‘cisely as the Etruscans an<l 
i all the.i'arlier tribes of Pelasgie 

TO 

race did in Europe at th<‘ <lawn 
of civilisation, and as is done in 
India to this day. This form 
is well shown in the ann(‘xed 
w(xxlout, representinga <?hambor 
in the Oasa <le las Monjas at 
Uxmal, 13 ft. wide. The upper 
I part of the doorway on Uii^ 
I right hand has fallen in, from 
its wooden lintel having decayed. 

A still more remarkable 
instance of this mode of con- 

1024. Interior of a Chamber, Uxmal. (From a 

Drawing by F. Oatherwood.) truotlOtl IS SilO WIl 111 tuO yy CKKl" 

cut No, 1025, roprosenting a 
room in a temple at Ohiohen Itza in Yucatan. The room is 19 ft. 
8 in. by 12 ft. 9 in. ; in the oontro of it stand two pillars of stone, 
supporting beams of sapote-wood, which also forms the lintels of tlm 
door, and over tliese is the stone vaulting of the usual oonfltruotiou : 
the whole apparently still perfect and entire, though time-worn, and 
bearing the marks of as great age as any of the other buildings of 
the place. 

When the roof was constructed entirely of wood, it proliably par- 
took very much of the same form, the hoiizontal beam being supported 
by two struts meetiug at the centre, and firamod up at the sides, which 
would at once account for the appearance shown in the Woodcuts 
Nos. 1020, 1021. It is also probable that both light and air wore 
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iatroducod above the walls, between the interstices of the wood- work ; 
which is further confirmed by the strange erection on the top of the 
Casa at Paloncjuo (Woodcut No 1018), where the opemngs look very 
like the copy of ji ventilator of some sort 



1025. Aiiaitment at Cliloliou It-sa, (Fiom a Diawlng by F Cathoiwood ) 


It is, of course, impossible to ascribe any very remote antiquity to 
buildings containing so much wood in their construction, and erected 
in a climate so fatal to the durability of any class of buildings what- 
ever. In addition to this, it must bo borne in mind that the bas-reliefs 
are generally in stucco, which, however good, is still a very perish 
able material, and also that tho painting on 
those and on tho walls is still bright and 
fresh. In such a climate as that of Egypt 
no argument could bo drawn from those 
ciroumstanoos ; but in a country subject to 
tropiwil rains and tho heat and dryness of a 
tropical summer tho marvel is that they 
should have lasted four or live centuries, and 
still more that they should have resisted so long tho very destructive 
powers of vegetation. Taking all these circumstances together, the 
epoch of their erection does not seem a matter of doubt, and all that 
remains for the elucidation of their history is that they should be 
arranged in a seciuonco during the six or eight centuries which may 
have intervened between the orootion of the oldest and the most 
modern of these mysterious monuments. 



1020. 


Diagram of Moxloan 
coiiRtmctlon. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

PERU. 

CONTENTS. 

HiBtorioal Notice— Titicaca~TombB--‘Walls of Ouzoo, Ao. 
OHBONOLOOY.1 


DATXa* 

HaxkooOapao A.D. 1021 

Mayta Oapao, 4 Ch Inoa, oonqners ATixuura 1136 

Couqoest by Pizano 1034 


Pbbu is situated geographically so near to Mexico, and the inhabitants 
of both countries had reached so nearly to the same grade of civilisation 
at the time when the Spaniards first visited them and destroyed their 
native institutions, that we might naturally (^xpect a very considerable 
similarity in their modes of building and styles of decoration. Nothing, 
however, can be further from the fact ; indeed it would be difficult to 
conceive two peoples, however remotely situated from one another, 
whose styles of art differ so essentially as these two. 

The Mexican buildings, as we have just seen, are characterised by 
the most inordinate exuberance of carving, derived probably, with 
many of the forms of their architecture, from wooden originals. Peru, 
on the other hand, is one of the very few countries known where timber 
appears to have been used in primitive times so sparingly that its 
traoes are hardly discernible in subsequent constructions ; and either 
from inability to devise, or from want of taste for, such a mode of 
decoration, the sculptured forms are few and insignificant. 

The material which the Peruvians seem to have used earliest was 
mud, and in that rainless climate many walls of this substance, erected 
certainly before the Spanish conquest, still remain in a state of veiy* 
tolerable preservation. The next improvement on this seems to have 
been a sort of rubble masonry or concrete : the last, a Oyolopean 
masonry of great beauty and solidity. None of these forms, nor any 
of their derivatives, are found in Mexico 5 the climate would not 
pei^t of the use of the firsb-hardly of the second ; and in aU their 
buildings, even the earliest, the Mexicans seem to have known how 
to use stones carefully squared and set with horizontal beds. 

Another distinction which Peruvian ^art has in common with many 
» Conaolt the Appeadlx. note ^ 
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®f those derived from purely stone construction, is the sloping sides of 
the openings — a form invented on purpose to dimmish the necessary 
size of the lintel. There are two discharging arches so constructed at 
XJxmal, but, so far as is known, none anywhere else , and no single 
opening of that class in the whole architectural province of Mexico* 
The roofs and upper parts of the larger openings, on the contrary, 
almost universally slope in that country. In Peru the roofs are always 
flat, or domical, and the sides of the opemngs always straight-lmed. 

These remarks ought perhaps, m strictness, to be applied to 
the architecture of the Incas alone — ^the only one with which we 



lost* Buined Gateway at Tia Huonocu. (From a PhotogiapbO 


have hitherto been made acquainted. Recently, however, it has 
dawned upon us, that before the time of Manco Capac the regions 
of Peru about the Lake Titicaca were inhabited by a race of Aymaras, 
who have left traces of their art in this region. Some illustrations of 
the remains of Tia Huanacu, at the southern end of Lake Titicaca, 
have reached this country, and from them we gather that the style is 
essentially different from that of the Incas. The most characteristic 
distinction being that in the Aymara style all the jambs of the doors 
are perpendicular, and all the angles right angles. In the Inca style, 
on the contrary, the jambs are almost all universally sloping, and 
rectangular forms are by no means common. 

At Tia Huanacu there are two doorways, each cut out of a single 
block of hard volcanic stone. That sho’^ in Woodcut No. 1027 
measures 10 ft. in height and 13 ft. 3 in. across the top ; or rather 
did before it was broken in two, apparently by an earthquake shock. 
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In tho centre of it is a mask cut with very c(»nsi<l<*riil»l<> skill, jukI on 
each aide a number of pamjls eontaniin^^ iticiM‘(I f*]nl)l(‘matico.l ^l^rm<^s 
whoso purport and nnoaninpj h<W(^ not y<*t h<*tMi c\phi.nu*(l, h<' otln^r 
doorway (Woodcut No. 1028) is orc,(?t and <‘ntuHs hut ]»<‘rr(H*tIy plain 
Its only ornaments aro ai^uaro sinkin^jfs cut with tho admirahh^ 
precision and cloarnoss charactoiistic of i»h(^ stylo. ^ 

There is also at Tia Huan.uni a j[jrroat mound, ajiparontly about 1 ()()() 
jft. long by 400 in width, but tho ston<‘ rcvi'tiiKuit that gave it form has 


been removed in modern times, so that its shapi^ is undist»inguisha])lo. It 
was apparently surround<‘d by a range* of monolithic j)i liars or olx'lisks 
like a Ooyloneso dagoba, and had a wall of Oyt‘Iop(\*in masonry oiitsiih^ 

tlu'so is also a 

‘ sipiaro marked out by 

1 " similar jiillars, <‘ach of a 

- 1 - “ ; ^ singh^ stone, 18 to 20 ft. 

in ht‘ight, hut whether 
originally cimnoctod or 
not (ianiiot now asi'cr 
tained. Thi^ womh»r of 
tho pliuu^, howimir, is a 
monumont of very un- 
cortain dostlnatiou, (*allod 
the *SScatsof th(^ »f udg(*H,” 
consisting of gn^at slabs 
of stone thcro am idtluir 
throe or f6ur, tvwh JiG ft. 
Hip and 5 ft. thick, at one 
end of which tho seats 
are carved. Without* do 
tailed plans and drawings 
it is dillioult to form any 
reliable opinion regarding those remains, but it does Hoom that the 
people who executed them had a wonderful power of (juarrying and 
moving masses, and an aspiration after otoniity very unlike anything 
else found in this continent, and tho details of thinr ornainentJition 
neither resemble those of Mexico nor tho succooding style of tho Incas,® 



1028 . Gateway ac Tia noanacQ. (From a Thotograplu) 


^ It is only fair to state that Hr. Mark*- 
ham (Journal Roy. Geo. Soo., vol. xli. p. 
307) denies the Aymara ongxn of the Txa 
Huanaeg rums, and ascribes them to tho 
Incas, and consequently disputes tlie 
distmotion pointed out above. Tho truth 
seems to be that, until we get moro photo- 
graphs or detailed drawings, all con- 
clusions regarding Peruvian ardhiteoture 


must bo considorod as moro or loss hypo- 
thetical, 

* For tho principal part of tliis infor- 
mation I am indebted to Mr. William 
Bollaert and tho photographs of tho 
Messrs. Holsby, of Liverpool, and also ti* 
a paper on the Aymara Indians, by Dr. 
David Forbes, communicated to tho Fith- 
nologioal Society of Loudon in June 1870« 
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In. his travels in Peru, Mr. Markham describes several towers as 
existing at Sillustaiii (Wopdeut No 1039), which he ascribes to the 
same people. Those are certainly sepulchral, and are still filled with 
bones, which were apparently thrown in by an opening at the top, and 
rested in a chamber in the centre of the building. 

Mr Markham informs us that there are several other monuments 
of this class in the same district, about which it would be extremely 
interesting to know more As there seems little doubt that they are 



1029 Tombfl at SilluHtaiil. (From a Drawing by Olpmente Markham, Esq ) 


older than the time of the Tnoas they must modify to a considerable 
extent any opinion we may form with regard to the origin of their art, 
though at the same time they add another to the unsolved problems 
connected with American architecture. 

Besides the strongly-marked distinction that exists between the 
architecture of Mexico and Peru, we have the negative evidence of 
their history and traditions, which make no mention of any intercourse 
between the Peruvians and any people to the northward. This, how- 
ever, is not of much weight, as there are no accounts at all which go 
farther back than three or four centuries before the Spanish conquest, 
and our knowledge of who the Aymaras were is still vague in the 
extreme. 

At about that period it is fabled that a godlike man, Manco Capac, 
appeared, with a divine consort, on an island in the Lake of Titicaca, 
journeying from whence they taught the rude and uncivilised inha- 
bitants of the country to till the ground, to build houses and towns, 
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and to live together in conimunitiort ; and for such lawH 

and regulations as wore roquiaito for tlioat' puiposi^s 

Like the Indian Bacchus, Manco Oaiu<! was ailov hts <h‘ath 
reverenced as a god, and hxs dcscoudints, th(^ I iicas, W(m-<* <*oosi<l('r<Hl 
as of divine origin, and worshipped as cluldn‘r» ot i.h(‘ Sun, \vhi<di was 
the great object of Peruvian Jidoration. At the tinu» of tins Spainsli 
conquest the twelfth descendant of Maiu*o Oajwu* was on tlui tliroiu*, 
but, his father having married as oiu^ of his wiv(‘s a woman of ihi^ 
Indian race, the prestige of the purity of Inm blood was ta»'nish<^d, 
and the country was torn by civil wars, which gn^atly fa(dhtat<Hl tlu^ 
progress of the Spaniards in their conquests und(*r the nnscirupulous 
Pizzaro. 



1030 . Ruius or Home of Maooo Oapao, In Cusco, (From a^SlutoU^by J. I), roialwid, ) 


Both from its style and the traditions attached to it, the oldest 
building of the Incas seems to be that callorl the house of Manco 
Capac, on an island in the Lake of Titicaca. The part shown in the 
W'oodcut (No. 1030) is curvilinear in form, standing on a low terrace 
and surmounted by upper chamliers, hardly deserving the name of 
towers. All the doorways have sloping jambs, and the masonry 
is of rude, irregular polygonal blocks of no groat size. Inside the wall 
are a number of small square chambers, lighted only from the 
doorway. 

A more advanced specimen of building, though inferior in masonry, 
is the twoHstoreyed edifice called the House of the Nuns, or of the 
Virgins of the Sun, in the same place (Woodcut No, 1031), It is 
nearly square in plan, though with low projecting wings on one side, 
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and is divided into twelve small square rooms on the ground-floor, 
and as many similar rooms above them. Several of these chambers 
wore surrounded by otheis, and those that had no doors externally 
had no openings like windows (except one with two slits in the upper 
storey) , and they must have been as dark as dungeons, unless the 
upper ones were lighted from the roof, which is by no means impro- 
bable. The most striking architectural features they possess are the 
doorways, which exactly resemble the Etruscan, both in shape and 
mode of decoration We are able in this case to rely upon the 
accuracy of the representation, so that there can be no doubt of the 
close similarity. 

Another building on the island of Coata, in the sacred lake of 



1031. Houae of tUe Vixglne of the Stuu (From a Sketch hy J. B. PentlaDd ) 


Titicaca, is raised on flvo low terraces, and surrounds three sides of a 
courtyard, its principal decoration being a range of doorways, some 
of them false ones, constructed with upright jambs, but contracted at 
the top by projecting courses of masonry, like inverted stairs — in 
this instance, however, only imitative, as the building is of rubble. 

The masonry of the principal tomb represented in the Woodcut 
No. 1032 may be taken as a fair specimen of the middle style of 
masonry ; less rude than that of the house of Manoo Gapac, but less 
perfect than that of many subsequent examples. It is square in plan 
— a rare form for a tomb in any part of the world — and flat-roofed 
The sepulchral chamber occupies the base, and is covered by a floor, 
above which is the only opening. The other tomb in the baokjground 
is likewise square, but differs from the first in being of better masonry, 
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and having boon originally covered, appariJiilly, with a donu^-uhnjM^d 
roof either of clay or stucco. Some of th(‘S(' totnlw are circular, 
though the square form seems inor<5 coniinoii, in thost^ at I('ast which 
have been noticed by Europeans 

A specimen of the perfected nuisonry of rcnniviaus is ropr<»- 



Poruviaoi Tomlw, cFrom a UrftwlnK hy ,r R rciitlttna.) 


sented in the Woodcut No. 1033. It is a portion of the wall of a 
Caravanserai, or Tamlos, erected by the last Jn<wis on th(i groat road 
they made from their ohlest capital, Cuzco, to Hiuca. The road was 
itself perhaps the most extraordinary work of th<dr ratt(% iMiitig built of 
large blocks of hard stone, littod together with the gr(*at*eKt niiJety, 

and so w<\U construcUvl as 
to remain eniiri^ t<» the 
prtw(uit day in remote parts 
where uninjured by the 
hand of man. 

The masonry here, as 
will bo observed, is in 
regular courses, and bcwiu- 
tifully executed, the joints 
1033 . being perfectly fitted, and’ 

so close as hardly to bo 
visible, except that the stones aio slightly convex on their faoos, 
something after the manner of our rustications. 

Intermediate between the two extremes just mentioned are tho 
walls of Cuzco, the ancient capital of the kingdom, forming altogether 
the piost remarkable specimen now etostin| of the masomy of thp 
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ancient Peruvians They are composed of immense blocks of lime- 
stone, of polygonal form, but beautifully fitted together ; some of the 
stones are 8 and 10 ft in length, by at least half as much in width 
and depth, and weigh from fifteen to twenty tons, these are piled 
one over the other m three successive terraces, and, as may be seen 



from the plan, are arranged with a degree of skill nowhere else to be 
met with m any work of fortification anterior to the invention of 
gunpowder. To use a modern term, it is a fortification en tenaille; 
the re-entering angles are generally right angles, so contrived that 



103B. View of Walls of Ouicco. (From a Sketch by J. B. Pentland.) 


every part is seen, and as perfectly flanked as in the best European 
fortifications of the present day. 

It is not a little singulaar that this perfection should have been 
reached by a rude people in Southern America while it escaped the 
Greeks and Komans, as well as the Mediseval engineers. The true 
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method of its attainment was never discoveriwl in Europe until it was 
forced on the attention of militaiy men by the cliS(U)very of p^unpowder. 
Here it is used by a people who never had, m fjir as w(^ know, an 
external war, but who, nevertheless, have d(wi;,ni(id th<^ most piu-fectly 
planned fortress we know. 

Between these various specimoius are many more, some less perfect 
than the walls of Ouzoo, showing grtiat iriegulanty m the form, 
and a greater admixture of largo and small stones, than are there 
found } others, in which all the blocks are no4irly of th<^ same size, 
and the angles approach noai'ly to a right angle. Exampk^s o(u*ur of 
every intermediate gradation botwoou tlie house of Maneo Capac 
(Woodcut No. 1030) and the Tainbos (Woodcut No. 1033), pr<5cisely 
corresponding with the gradual progress of art in Latium, or any^ 
European country where the Oyclopoau or Pelasgic styh> of building 
has been found. So much is this the case, that a Hories of (examples 
collected by Mr. Pentland from the Peruvian rtunains might bo 
engraved for a description of Ibily, and Dodwoirs illustrations of 
those of Italy would servo equally to illustrate the buildings of Houth 
Amenca. 

Prom what has been said above, it seems by no means improbable 
that at some future time we may bo able to tra<je a conm^ction between 
the styles of architecture existing in Central America and those on 
the eastern shores of the Old World ; but, for the present at least, 
that of Peru must be considered as one of the isolated styles of the 
world. At the same time it must bo confessed that no style ofTers 
more tempting baits to those who are inclined to speculate on such a 
subject. The sloping jambs, the window coniicos, the |H>lygonal 
masonry, and other forms, so closely resemble what is found in the 
old Pelasgic cities of Greece and Italy, that it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that there may be some relation between them* Either, it 
may be argued, men m certain circumstances do the same things in 
the same manner, as instinctively as bees or beavers, or by some 
means or other the arts of the Old World have been transferred to the 
New. In the present instance, at all events, the latter view can 
hardly be sustained. The distance of 2000 years in time that elapsed 
between the erection of the European and American examples is too 
great to be easily bridged over, and the distance in space is a still 
more insuperable objection. Even, however, if it wre attempted to 
explain these away, the introduction of the Aymara style is in itself 
sufficient to settle the question. If that style preceded that of the 
Incas, as there is every reason to believe it did, it outs across any 
such speculations. Its jambs are perpendicular, its angles rigidly 
rectangular, its surfaces smooth, and it is altogether as unlike the 
style that succeeded it as can well be conceived r We seem^ therefore^ 
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forced to the conclusion that the sloping jambs of Inca architecture 
are only a natural expedient for shortening the length of the lintel, 
and their polygonal masonry probably arose from the surfaces of 
cleavage or fracture, into which certain kinds of stones naturally 
“Jplit 

Although, therefore, we are unable, with our present knowledge, 
to trace the external relation of the Peruvians to the other races of 
the American continent, there can be no doubt that when her archi- 
tectural remains are properly investigated, we shall understand her 
history, and bo able to assign to her civilization its proper rank, as 
compared with that of other nations. Eventually, also, we need not 
dc^spair of being able to determine whether the gentle subjects of the 
Incas belonged to the Polynesian, or to which other of the great 
families of mankind. 

When, indeed, we look back on the progress that has been achieved 
in the hi/St few years, it seems difficult to assign a limit to the extent 
to which architecture may bo employed in investigations of this sort. 
It was not, of course, oven possible to rise to the conception of such a 
scheme for tracing the affinities of mankind, till the greater part of 
the world had been explored, and a sufficient amount of knowledge 
attained to render it certain that no such exceptions existed as would 
invalidate the general conclusions arrived at. Now, however, that 
this has been done, and that we are enabled to survey and to group 
the whole, it may safely be assorted that the great stone book on 
which men of all countries and all ages have engraved their thoughts, 
and to which they have committed their highest aspirations, is, of all 
those of its class now open to us, the most attractive, and for some 
purposes the most instructive No one who has followed the inquiry 
can well doubt that in a few years more, architectural ethnology will 
tako its pi*opor rank as one of the most important adjuncts to all 
in<luirios into the alUnitios and development of the various farnilies 
of mankind.^ 


1 Ooiinult the Appendix, note 38. 
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Aabhuub, cliurch ut, u, 320. Tho Fruo 
Kirke, 321. 

Abbeville, ii, 160. 

Abbeys, Cistercian, i, 14. Oluny, ii, 95 
99. Plan, 98 Abbayo aux Hommos 
and Abbaye aux Dames, Caen, 111 — 
116 St. Denis, 122, Corvoy, 221 
Their sites in England, 888. Kilounnol, 
445. Jerpoint, 457. 

Abd-el-Melik, mosqufS erected or re- 
stored by, 11 , 517-^22. 

Abd-el-Eahman, mosque founded by, ii, 
543-547 

Abencei rages, hall of the, ii, 554. 

Aberbrothock, ii, 438. 

Aberdeen Cathedral, nave and spires, ii, 
437 Material employed, ibid 

Abemethy, Scotland, arohitectural elo>* 
xnent at, li, 419. 

Abo, Finland, church at, li, 315. 

Abou Abdtillah, court lu tho Alhambra 
built by, li, 552. 

Abouseer, Pyramid temple of, i, 107 

Abraham’s burial-place, i, 294. 363 

Absalom, so-caUed tomb of, i, 369. 

Abu Oosh (Kirjath-Jearim), notowortliy 
ohuroh at, ii, 36. 

Abydus, remains of temples at, i, 128, 
Plans, ibid. Historical value of tho 
tablet found there, 129 Fortress of, 
137. Arch m the temple, 128. 214. 

Acropolis, restored view of the, i, 240. 
Plan, 251. Early temple, 252. 

Adrian I., Pope, first ohuroh-tower 
builder, i, 578. 

age of temple at, i, 252. Dimen- 
sions, wid note. Restored, 252. 

AQraohot, Belgium, ohurch at, ii, 194. 

.Athetio element in art, i, 4—10. 

Africa, basilioau ohurches in, i, 508 — 511. 

Aghadoe, near Elillamey, doorway at, ii, 
448. 

S. Aguese, batdlioan ohuroh. Borne, its 
date, 1,515. Aisles, 515. 522. Section 
and plan, 522. 

S Agostmo, basilican church, Borne, i, 
515. Its style, 517. 

Amgentum, Done temples at, i, 254. 
TelamoneB in the great temple, 269. 
Plan, 271. Pdonliarities of J&rm and 
construction, ibid, Elevation and sec- 
tion, 273 How lighted, 5^74. 

Agnppa, baths said to have been built 
by, 1 , 343. 


Ahmed, Sultan, luosqm* foimded by, li, 
562. 

Aigiies Mortis fortith‘d town of, ii, 180. 
Aifiiwi, fn<;a(h‘ of clinndi at, n, 78. 

Amay, St. Miiitm d’, Dyotm, west front 
of church, li, 9.5. 

AihIih in haHiiuian ohureln^H, Bomo^ i, 
515. Their alh'ged iinlmiKmHalnlity, 
. li, 83. Example of five aisles, 151. 
Seven aisles, 195 

Aitehison, Prof Iron girders iu Baths 
of Canicalla, i, 340 nott\ 

Aix, FMnoe, baptistery al, li, 59. Clois- 
ter, 01. 

Aix-la-Uhapidle, oiicular church at, its 
founder, &e., ii, 2i7. Plan and 
urrangementH, 2*18. ( )hoir, ibid, Char- 
lemagne’s palace, 250. 

Aizaini, temple ab, i, 228. 

Albano, tomb of Aruns at, i, 299. 

B. Alhaus. li, 4U. 

Alby Cathedral, p<*culiaritles of its con- 
struction, li, <19. 181. ibVe il, 307. 486, 
Alcala, Paratilinf<» at, ii, 497 rudn, 
Ah'antara, IVaJan’s bridge at, i, 352. 387. 
Alcazar, Hevdle, ii, 551. 

Alcohava, church at, ii, 609. 

Ah>t, apse at, ii, 54. Interior, Utid* Hee 
407. 

Alexander Boverus, Column of Victory 
orcottul by, i, 3,53. 

Alexandria, Diooleiian’s column at, i, 
35*i. 

Algeria, architeoturo of, ii, 541, 
Al-Hadhr, palaoo and edifices at, i, 390, 
302-395. 

Alhambra, tho, ii, 545, 551—554. Date, 
founders, &o., 551, l^lan, 552. Mate- 
rials of the building, Court of Xdons, 
dfe,, 553, 554. 

Alma-Tadema, velarium of amphitheatre, 
i, 340 note, 

Alost, beUVy of, ii, 200, 

Alsace, ii, 44. Churohos: Itosnoim, ii, 
239. Ottmarshelm, 250. Tliann, 276. 
See Strasburg. 

Altenberg, near Cologne, merits of 
church of, ii, 208, Chilstors, 261. 
Altcnfurt, circular oha|)el at, if, 254. 
Alvattes, tomb or tumulus of, 1, 280, 281, 
294. 296. 

Amalfi, cloisters at, i, 005. 

Amti, faqade of Milim Cathedral 
finished by, i, 629. 
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Amonomhat III., pyramid of, i, 141. 

Inscriptions in labyiinth, i, 112 
Amenliotop III , tomb of, i, 133 
Amonoa, anoiont, arolntecture of, ii, 563 
A miens CBthodral, ii, 53 131 Its 
plan, 135 Propoitional defects, 140 
Plying butticbsis, 173 Stalls, 181 
Compared with Cologne, 270, 271 
With English examples, 373 380, 381 
384, 385 

Ainphitlii‘utro : Etruscan, at Sutimm, 
1 , 203 337 and note Flavian, or 
OoloBseuin, Romo, 337 — 340 Capua, 
340. Veioua, Pola, 341 
Otricoli, tho ‘ Castrense,* Aries, 342 
Ainiith, pcoiiliai monument and tomb at, 
1, 230 

Ainrn, niosquo of, ii, 30. Date and 
origiiml dunenhions. 525 C round- 
plan and aichos, 526. 527. Minaret, 
534. 

Amstordam, churches at, ii, 207. 

Ancona, Trajan’s arch at, i, 347. 

Ani^ra, church ot St Cloinont at, i, 455 
AiKlornach, church at, ii, 238. Tho 
Woigh-tower, 296 

S. Andrew’s, Scotland, catliedrol of, ii, 
437 

B. Angeli, Perugia, circular church of, 
i, 545, 546. 

B. Angelo, castle of, Romo, i, 356 
St. Angelo, Mont, baptist<*ry of, i, 601. 
Angers, aithodral of, n, 81. Church of 
St. Trmite, 82. St Sergius, 84. 
Arches recently discovered, cahtle, &o., 
88 . 

Angilbortus, silver altar of, i, 567 
AiigoulOme, domical (‘athodial of, ii, 68. 

Plan and sociion, 08 Fa^nido, 79 
Ani, capital of Armenia, catliedial of, 
i, 473. 'Salo elijvatiou, 474 Tombs, 
475. Capitol, 477. 

Aigou, aroliitoctural province of, its 
ooundarios, Ac,, ii, 41, 43. Ago of 
its greatest spleiulonr, 81. Examples 
of its church urcliitecture, 81*-^7. 
Oonvontuul buildings, castles, &o., 
87 '*^ 8 ! 

Announa, Algeria, basilican church at, 
i, 509. 

Antolaml’s bajitistory, Parma, li, 12, 
Anthormus ofThratles, groat an^hiteo- 
tural work of, i, 440. 

AntlnoiS, Hadrian’s arch at, i, 348. 
Antioch, Oonstontino's church at, i, 432 
Antoninus and Paubtina, tomplo of, i, 
3U, 817, 

Antrim, towor-doorway in, ii, 461 note, 
452. 

Antwerp Cathedral, ii, 138. 188. Pro- 
portional defects, 195. Plan, 190. 
Ohnrohof St. Jacd^ucs,197. Boucherie, 
204. Kxoliango, 205. 

Apocalyptio churohos, the seven, li, 446. 
SS^. ApoUinare Nuovo and Apollinare-iu- 
Ola^, Ravenna, basilicas of, i, 628 — 
580. 


Apollo, temples of Brancbidss, i, 258 
Baasfls, 254 265 270 

Apollo Didymmus, lomo temple to, i, 
256 Dimensions, 258 

Apollo Epicurius, Doric temple of, i, 254 

Apostles, ohutches dedicated to the 
Constantinople, i, 451 531, li, 557 
Cologne, 191 

Appian Way, i, 385 

Apse, oaily e\aniplo of, i, 316 Its us« 
m Roman basilicas, 329 332 507. It 
earlv Christum churches, 509, 510 
512’ 523 Ravenna, 528 — 531 536 
Polygonal apses, i, 528 532 537 and 
note. Treble aphe, 538. Torcello, 639 
Byzantine examples Qalb Louzeh, 
425 Thossalonica, 458. Athens, 460. 
Mistra, 463 Italian evamples . Pavia, 
565 St Amhrogio, 666 Verona, 670 
San Pellino, 592, 593 and note Lydda, 

II , 37 Smirular example at St Quiu- 
ido, 53 A lot, 54 Triapsal church. 
Pianos, 59. Gruas, 60 Romanesque 
form, 73 The apse proper as dis- 
tinguished from the chevet, ibid Quer- 
queville, 110. St. St^hen’s, paen, 

III. Bayeux, 118 Gfeinro^j' 220. 
Trfevos, 224 Mayenoe, 280 'Dologne, 
233 — 234 Bonn, 235 Scandina- 
vian example*, 315 St Bartolomeo, 
Toledo, 497 Use made of the apse, 
388 8ee Ohovet. 

Apuha, chuiehes in, i, 582 592. 

Aqueduct Mtruscun, at Tusculnm, i, 301. 
Bumo, at Nimes, Segovia, and Tarra- 
gona, 385, 386 

Aqulloja, basllioan ohmoh at, ii, 220 
note, 

Aquitania, architectural boundaries of, 
11 , 41, 42. Stylo peculiar to tho pi o- 
vinoo, 64. Examples of same, o4 — 
80. Chevet churches, 72 — 7ii. Fa- 

qades, 78. 

Arabs, architeotuml habits of the, ii, 514. 
Cousidorations in regard to their im- 
migration into other lands, 513-^515. 

Arbi oath, ii, 438 

Aio do I’Etoilo, Paris, 1, 30. 

Arcades of the Romans, i, 818. At SpO’* 
Into, 314 St John Lateran, 599 
German example, ii, 257. Holyrood, 
436. Baracome, 528. 

Ar(*h, obioction of tlio Hindus to tho, i, 
22 217. To what extent known to the 
Egyptians, 214 — ^218 Examples at 

K 1 mroud and Khorsabod, 215 Oldest 
in Europe, 216 Delos, 245 Etruscan 
examples, £00, 301. Advances of the 
Romans, 306. Otosiphon, 399 Thes- 
Balom(*a, 421 Screen at Angers, ii, 
88. Horseshoe arch at Gollmgen, 
238. Oxford, 366. Jedburgh, 421. 
Kelso, 422. Holyrood, 436. Olon- 
maonoise, 452. Mosque of Amru, 
525 See Pointed Arches. Triumphal 
Arches. 

Axohssology an essential adjunct in 
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Ethnological Btndies, i, 53. 84, 85. 
Instance of its value, 241. 

Architecture : points ot view from which 
xt may l»e stmlied , value of the histoiic 
method, i, 3 Principles distinguishing 
it fiom painting and sculpture, 4, 
Thoir office in connection with it, 5 
Eaihor and lattr systems: result of 
the latter, 11, 12, Definition of the art 
and elucidations of same, 12, 13. Kc- 
speotive provinces of eiigincei and ar- 
cliiteot, 15, 10. Technical principles 
Mass, 16. Stability, 17. Durability, 
18. Materials, 19 Construction, 22 
Porms, 25 Pioportion, 26. Carved 
ornament, 31 Decorative colour, 85 
Soulptuic and painting, 37. tJni- 
foiruity, 39 Imitation of Nature, 40. 
Association, 43 New stylo, 44. Pro- 
spects, 47 Essential fact m connection 
with architectural history, 55. Ohiof 
divisions thorem, 87, 88, 89. Various 
st>lis: Egyptian, i, 91, ALSsyrian, 
151 Gieece, 240. Etinsoan and 
Bomau, 289 Paithian and Sassaniaii, 
389. Byzantme, 419. Russian, 484 
Italy. 500 Pmnee, ii, 39 Belgium 
and Holland, 187 Germany, 200 
Soandmavia, 318 England, 835. 
Spam and Portugal, 460. Samoeuic, 
512. Ancient Auierican, 583 
Ardmore, has rehef at, ii, 448 Bound 
tower, 454 

Arezzo, ehuroh of Sta Mana at, i, 588. 
d* Argent, Mark, church erected by, ii, 
122 157.273. 

Anbtotile Flora vanti of Bologna, Russian 
church ascribed to, i, 492. 

Ailes, amphithoatro at, i, 812. Church 
of St Trophiuie, ii, 61, 52. Tower, 60 
Cloisters, 61. 29 402 

Armenia, i, 406. Exan^les of its 
architooture, '466 — 478 Bee Am 
Arnolfo di Lapo, cathedral built by, 
t)17— 622. 

Aipino, Etrusotin gateway at, i, 301. 
Arr»mmore, Galway, li, 446 note- 
Arsiuoc, Column of Victory at, i, 853, 
Artemisia, tomb erected by, i, 282. 
Aruus, tomb at Albano of, i, 299, 300 
Aryans, first users of iron, i, 56. Their 
on^ migrations, Ac., 75, 76 PuriW 
and exaltedness of their religion, 76, 
77. Form of government, prevalonoo 
of caste, Ac , 78, 79. Morals and Li- 
teratiue ; result of the perfect structure 
of their language, 79, 80. AVhy the 
Fine Arts do not fiourish among them, 
83. Their proficiency in the useful 
arts, 82 Their true mission, 83. In 
Russia, 484 In Spain, il 462 See 
i, 65. 71. 73, 74. 261. ii, 837. 

Asia Minor, advantageous position of, 
epoch of its history, Ao., i, m Oldest 
xemaiiiB, 280. Tumuli and rook-out 
monuments, 230—282, Ljoxa and its 
tombs, “OS- 239 Existence of an 


lonio order, 256 Corinihuin example, 
257 Thontr( ' 81 , 280 . Tinkishcoiviuost, 
11. 515 

Asoka, Buddliiflt king, ri'sult of Ins alli- 
imoo with Mogas, i, 285 mte. See ii, 
5SG. 

Assisi, church at, i, 611, 612 

As'sos, gateway at, i, 24() 

Assyria, result ot recent ilihcovorifs in, 
1, 255 

Assyi inns, borrowings of ilioGrroKs from 
the, i, .33. 35 154 Exainplos of tlioir 
architoctuio how prcst'rvtd, (>8 Ocoa- 
sion of their rise, 152, M. BoUii^h 
exploration, 154 Ohr<m( dogieal t»\)()cli8, 
1.55 Ohabl<«m period, 157—167. IV 
lutial ar(‘hitectiir(* : soarci's of infor- 
mation, 168. Babylonmn and Ninoviio 
palaces. 169 Buildings nt Khorsiiba'l, 
171 — 181. PtHiiilianiy of eonstrimlnou 
common to th(‘ir paiaiM's, 172. Inloiior 
of a Yczidi house, 182 Houses of tho 
hinnblor classes. 183. Bcul]>turo<l lo- 
proaontationa ot buildings, 187 — 189 
Temples and tombs, 191. Valuo of 
thoir wall-soulptiiroM, 193 Rank to bo 
assigned to tluur archit(*oturo. •ihld. 
Purposes for which only thoy nsod 
stone, 194. Users of tho pointed 
arch, li, 45 See Chaldean. Khorsa- 
bud. Koyimjik. 

Asti, boptiBiory at; X^lan i, 561. Diw 
Bcription, 502. Church and Porch, 
CIO View of tlu* Poieh, OU. Tower, 
li, 6. 

Asturias, (diui'clu>8 in tins ii. 464 

Athens, nilluoni*c on art of tho odiuix- 
turo of races at, i. 242, Temi>h‘8, 252, 
253. 824. Tho l^ropyhea, 25 i. Co- 
rinthian oxamiilos, 257. Ihwlrlan's 
arch, 818. t^yzauiino churolios : 
Panagia Lyoodomo, i, 460, 461. 468. 
Cathedral, 461, 

Athos, Mount, eonvonts at. i, 459, 460. 

Atrous, treasury or tomb of, i, 248. 
Fragment of column, 244. 

Atnum, tho, in basihcan oiitm'hes, i, 
518. Novara, 562. Ban Ambrogio. 
Milan, 566. 

Augsburg ^tliodral, li, 280. 

Augustan ago, solo rhmains of tho i. 815. 

S. Augustine, (Janfcorbury, 
ehuroh of, ii, 844. 

Augustus, arohcB orootod by, i, S 17. His 
tomb, 855. 

Autun, doublo-arohod Roman gates at, 1, 
349. Aisle tmd nave of oaOiodrul, ii, 
100. Its spirts 149. 

Auvergne, arohiteotural province of. ii, 
41. 43. Its peculiar features, phy- 
sical and arcmteotuml, 89. Omitral 
towers and vaults, 90. Ohevots, 91, 
92. Fortified church, 98. 

Auxerre Cathedral, ohevet and lady 
ohapel of, li, 147, 

Avallon, ii, 95, 

Avignon, cathedral at, li, 50. Porch, 51. 
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St Paul-TroiB-01ifi,teaux, 55 Palace 
ot the popes, 186 

Avila, church of San Vicento ii, 473 
Western porch, 474 

Axum, obelisks at, i, 150 

Azhar, mosque of, ii, 30 Date and 
oharaoter, 580 

Aztecs and Toltcos, early inhabitants of 
Mexico, 11 , 583 — 585 Inference from 
thoir arobitootural lomains, 580 Seo 
Mexico 

Baalbbo, magnitude of the stones used at, 
1,19 326 Pri 020 there, 311 Itemams 
of the great temple, 325 Plan, eh^va- 
tion, &c., of the smaller temple, 325. 

Babouda, Syria, chapel at, i, 426. 

Babylon, palaces ot, mtitoiinls of then 
construction, &o., i, 169, 194. 

Baoharach, St Werner’s chapel at, li, 
288. 

Bagdad, ii, 548. Matoiials of its build- 
ings, 567. Absonoo of remains: its 
ancient splendour, 567. Tomb of 
Zobeide, 568. 

Bahram Gaur, fourteenth Sassanian 
King, 1, 393 

S. Balbina, basilican church. Borne, its 
date, 1 , 515 

Baldwin of Gonstantmoplo, building 
founded by, ii, 200. 

Ballyromiioy Court, Cork, Insh man- 
sion, li, 458. 

Bamberg, Church of St. Jacob at, ii, 240 
Cathodral, 286. 

Baptisteries, i, 512, of Constantino and 
his daughter, 544. Nocoru del Pogam, 
546, 547. St. John, Bavonna, 547, 
Plorenoe, 551. Novara, 552 Asti, 
561. Mont St. Angelo, 601. Ioanna, 
ii, 1. Aix ; Biuz, 459 Bonn, Batis- 
bon, and Coberu, 252 — 253. Meissen, 
289. 

Baquoza, Syria, Byzantine church at, 
422, 423. 

Barbarossa’s palace, Gelnhauson, ii, 256. 

Buxbory, li, 515. Examples of its archi- 
tecture, 588—541, 

Barcelona, church of San Pablo, ii, 464. 
Plan and detail, 466. Catiiodral, plan 
and dimensions, 485. Churches of 
SS. Maria del Mar and del Pi, 486 

Bari Cathedral, i, 592. Plan, 591. 
East end, 592, Defects in tlie towers, 
605. Dome, 600 Church of San 
Nioolo, 594, view of, 594. 

Barletta, i, 595. 

S. Boxtolommeoin l 80 la,basilioan church, 
Borne, its date, i. 515. 

Basilioas, importance attached by the 
Bomans to, i, 327. Trajan’s, its plan, 
dimensions, arrangement, &o„ 828, 
829. Difference botwoon it and that 
of JKaxentius, ibid. Plan, particulars, 
Ac,, of the latter, 830, 881. Construc- 
tion of the roofs, 882. Provincial 
Basilioas: Trhvea, Pompeii, Otriooli, 


332, 333, Origin and peculiar applic- 
ability for Oliristian uses of these 
buildings, 334 Examples in Bethlo- 
hem, Jeiubalom, Thossalonicu, Syii.i, 
and Asia Minor, i, 419 — 431 Chris- 
tian basilicas, Pioliminary obseiv.i- 
tioiis, 504 — 508 Airican examples, 
508—^511. Modificutioua intioduced 
bv Chiistian nsagos, 512 Choirs and 
crypts the atimm and tho narthox, 
513, 514 Chronological list of basili- 
oiiH in Bomo, 51 5 Peculiaiitios ot tho 
moi 0 important ones, 517 — 530 Mosaic 
pavements, 527. Bavonna, 527 St. 
Maik’s, Vonico, 530 Dalmatia and 
Istna, 536. Toreello, 538 Causes of 
Byzantine, Lomhaidic, and Gothic 
varieties, 540 Distinction between 
the hasilic .1 and tlie cLiurch, 542 — 548. 
Got man examples, ii, 214 et seq. Use 
made of tho apse, 388 Absonoo of 
basilicas in Iioland, 446 

Basle Ontliodra], doorway of, ii, 244. Its 
one defect, 245 

Bassm, Ionic column at, i, 265 

Basso OBuvro, Beauvais, plan and sec- 
tion, 11 , 105. Extol lor and interior, 
106. Probable date, 107. See ii, 344. 

Batalha, church of, ii, 507, 508. Its 
circular tomb-houso, 508. 

Baths of tho Bomans, i, 342 — 346. Of 
tho Moors in Spam, ii, 555. 

Battlements, Jerpuint abbey, ii, 457, 

Bavarian church orohitooturo, a, 287, 
288 

Bayozid, mosque of, ii, 558 

Buyoux Cathedral, ii, 118. Nave and 
spandnls, 118 Spiros, 176. 

Bays in cathedrals — Italy: Verona, i, 
612 Ijucoa, 613. Franco . AngoulCmo, 
u, 68. Fontovranlt, 84. Caen, 115. 
Their object and arrangement, 167. 
Exotor and Westminster, 371. Kirk- 
wall, 423. Spam Leon and Burgos, 
484. 

Bazas Cathedral : plan, li, 150. Descrip- 
tion, 151. 

Beaune, Boman column at Oussi, near, 
1,353. 

Beauty in art, i, 5 

Beauvais Githcdral, choir of, i, 18, The 
Basso (Buvre, ii, 105. Woodon-roofod 
churohos, 107, Dato of the cathedral, 
142. Oastialtics due to constmotivo 
faults, ibid. Its magnidoence, 148 

Beckot, Thomas h, his asylum, ii, 155. 
Booket’s Norwegian connti^rpart 
crown, Oantorbury, n, 317 note, 844. 

Bodoohwiuta, Armenia, church ai i, 471, 
proof of its comparative modernness, 
471. 

Beejapore, i, 444. 

Beisan, khans at, ii, 525. 

Belem, date of ohapel at, ii, 488. Gothic 
remains, 507. Ohuroh of the Convent 
507. Facade, 509, 510. 

Bolfnes and campaniles. Bell-towers ot 
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Moscow, i, 497. Italian campaniles 
Verona, li, 7 Mantua, 7 Kloronct*, 
7. Belgium, their occasion and uses, 
li, 199, Examples, 200. Swedish 
example, 816 

Belgium, immigration of Germans into, 
and its rcbults, ii, 187. Its cathodiiils, 
188 Preeminence of its town-halls 
and burgher-reaidences, 189 Ex- 
amples of Its churches, 189 — 198 
Cause of thoir pieservation, 198. Bel- 
fries, 199. Municipal halls, 200—205. 
Private dwelling-houses, 205 
Bellefontaine, church of, li, 122 note 
Bells, when fiist used, i, 577. Bussiau 
beUs, 497 

Belus, base of the temple of, i, 163 note, 
Benedictine monastic system, plan illus- 
tiative of tbe, it, 215 
Beneventum, Trsiau's arch at, i, 847. 
Bem-Bieksan, tombs of, i, 115. 294. 863. 

Pillura, 154. Arches, 214. 

Bergamo, church of San-Tomaso near, 

i, 576. Sta Maria Muggioro, ii, 8. 
North porch of same, 9 

Berkook, Sultan, mosque and tomb of, 

ii, 683 

Berne Cathedral, ii, 276 
Berosus, state of the text of, i, 151 
Besancon, Porta Nigia at, i, 849 Ca- 
the^, 11, 102 149 

Bethlehem, churches at, i, 419. Church 
of the Nativity, 419 

Biochieri, Cardinal, church erected by, 
i, 610. 

Billings, Mr. B W, character of his 
Arohiteotuxal Work on Scotland, xi, 
420 note. 

Bits Nimroud, the, i, 159. Buildings of 
which It was the type, 157. 159. Dia- 
grams and desonption, 160. Dedica- 
tion, 161. 

Bittonto, west front of cathedral at, i, 
593 

Blaokfriors Bridge, i, 48. 

Black Prince, tomb of the, ii, 408. 

Blouet, M., restored plan of Boman baths 
by, i, 344 

Blundell, Mr. Weld, Researches at Por- 
sepolis, i, 205 note, 

Booherville, Norman church at, li, 111. 
Bodleian Library, u, 339. 

Boffiy, QuiUermo, cathedral designed by, 
u, 488. 

Bohemia, ii, 211. 

Bohemund's tomb at Canosa, 1, 601. 

Bois le Duo, church at, li, 207, 208 note, 
Boisser^e’s * Nieder Rhein,’ ii, 212 note, 
260. On Cologne cathedral, 273. 
Bologna, ii, 151. Circular ohuroh of San 
Stefano, i, 546 Asinelli and Gari- 
sendi towers, 579, ii, 2. Cstliedral or 
ohuroh of San Petoromo, i, 614 622, 623, 
Plan. 623. Enormous size ongumlly 
detemimed on, 622. 

Boni, Signor, Ck <POro Palace, Venice, 


Bonn, church at, ii, 23 1 East oud, 285 
Bapiistorv, 252 

Bonneuil, Etionno, Swedish cathedral 
by, 11 , 8H 

Bordeaux cath(‘(lral, ii, 71 Ila chovot 
and Hi>ir(‘H, 149 

Boris, ( -zai of Russia, towor crootiMl by, 
3, 407 1 IiB tower m ilio Kromhii, 497 

Bornholm, circular cliurchoa in, ii, 827 
note, 829 Oi'stcr Lnrskor, 829. 

Borsii>pa, tomplo of iho Sovcu Spheres 
at, 1 , 161. InHcripiiotiH, 108. 

Bosra, plan of oailicdial, i, 432, 488 

Boston, Liiioolnshirc, church of, li, 401. 

Bothwcll Church, near Glasgow, ii, 485. 

Butia, M., his oxploralions at Khoruabad, 

1,154. 

Bourgos, church of Nouvy St, Sopulchro 
at, 11 , 76. Oaihodrul plan and <b- 
mensions, 151. I’roporiiouB of the 
aisles, ibid Wusloin fa^ulo, 152. 
Proportion of solids to area, 170. Pauli 
avoided, h, 270. lt<‘foroncos by way 
of comparison, 478, 479, i, 626, llouso 
of Jacques Cccur, n, 184. 

Braga, Poiiugal, church at, ii, 511. 

Brandenburg, Marion Kiroho at, ii, 308. 

Buichin, Scotland, aiclilh^otural poou- 
liarity at, ii, 419, 452. 

Brosoia, Uuomo Voochio at . Plan, i, 575, 
Elovution and Soction, 576, 57it St, 
Erancosco, 683. Oniaiuontal bri<^- 
work, ii, 1,3, 14. 

Brick ikTohitocturo : TUilim oxnmplos, ii, 
10 — 15. Ikilgium, 295, Ri^marks, 

302, 303. Examples from North 
Germany, 304—809. 

Bndges ovor the Thames, progress In, i, 
48 Boman briiigos, 885, 

Bngwitho, English architoct, church at 
Vercolli by, i, 610. 

Brindisi, churches of, i, 595. 699. 

Brlstol chaptor-housis ii, .389. 802. Nor- 
man gatoway at, 403. Corporation 
buildings, 413, 

Brittany, nrchitootural boundary of, ii, 
41.43. 

Brolettos, or Italian town-halls, ii, 11, 
Como, 12. Brosoia, 13. 

Bronze dwrs: Novogorod, i, 488. Milan, 
667. Trani,699. Troj% 599. Canosa, 
601. 

Broil en Broaso, aopulohral ohuroh of, ii, 
159.494. 

Brttok-am-Mur, Gothic house at, ii, 299, 

Bmges, ii, 188, Chapel of St. Sang, 192, 
Its spiro, 193, Belfry, 200, Town- 
hall, 202. Burgesses’ lodge, 204. 

Brunellesehi, designs by, i, 618. 622. 

Brunswick town-hall and fountain, ii. 
800, 301. View. 300, 

Bimels, Notre Dame do la Ohapelle at, 
ii,194, St.Gudule,»m The belfry 
and its fate, 200, Town-hall, 202, 
View of same 203, 

Buddha, Buddhism. Source of the effect 

produced bv the Topes,!, 16. Bud^ist 
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aichitccture whence derived, 157 
Buddliism the religion of a Tnianian 
people, 105 Soandmaviait Buddhism, 
1,481. 

Building, primary application and 
graduiJ development of the art of, i, 4 

Biirgelm, abbt^y of, n, 238. 

Burgos, n, 433. 463. 409 508 Plan of 
the catliiMlral, 481, View, 482 De- 
scription, 483. Nave, 483 Monastery 
ot tno lluelgas, 498 502, 503 

Burgund, Norway, wooden church at, ii, 
332. 

Burgundy, architectural province of, ii, 
41 — 43 Ethnographic considerations, 
94. S('at of monastic establishments, 
94. 105 Examples of the architoctui e 
of the province, 94 — 103. Oulmmating 
epoch, 105 See 30 

Bussorah, ii, 567. 

Butler, A. J., on Coptic churches, i, 507, 
511; li, 527. 

Buttresses, earliest proper use of, i, 360 
Internal buttresses, ii, 69. External 
Chartres, 139. Bheims, 139. Theory, 
171. Explana'ory diagram and further 
examples, 172, 178. (Combination of 
buttresses and pinnacles, 173 

Byzantine style, region dominated by 
the, 1, 411, 412. Tiue application of 
the term, 415. Dehnitions ami di- 
visions, 416, 417, Basilicas, 419— 
423 Stono-ioofed churches, 428 — 431. 
Circular or Domical buildings, 432 — 
447. Dom<‘slio examples, 447 — 452 
464, 465 Noo-Byzantmo, 453 — 404. 
Armenian, 460 — 480 Bock-cut 
ohurolu^B, 481-483. Medimval Russian, 
4B4..^90. See 501, 502 521. 523. 
528—541. 548—661. 554. St. M>ttk*B, 
Venice, 680—535. Byzantiiio-Bomau- 
osquo style, 582. Examples: Rect- 
angular, 583. COO. Southern Jtaly, 000 
—602 Circular, ibid. Towers, 603. 
Civil architecture, 605. See also li, 15. 

OzBOiLiA. MstxiiLa, tomb of, i, 855. 542. 

Caen, churches ol : Abbaye aux Hommos. 
or St Stephen’s : occasion of its erec- 
tion. li, 1 1 1. Original and altered plan, 
sections, vaultings, Ill — 116. Its 
apse superseded by a ohevet, 118. 
Spiros, 175. Abbuyo aux Dames, 111 
Advance in its construction upon that 
of St. Stephen's, 116. Church of Si 
Nicolas, 117. Its apse, ibid. Si 
Pierre, spire and faqade, 175, :i76. 

Oasars, Palace of the, i, 375. Its pro- 
bable character as an architeotural 
work, 876. 

Cabo, Mosques of. Amru, li, 80. 525, 
526. Aznar, $0. 530. Hasan, 531 — 
582. Berkook, 588. Kaloun, 531. 
Kaitbey, 684. 685. El Muayyad, 684. 
Tooloon, 527—580. 

Oalatayud, Dominican eburob at, Ii, 498. 

Cambridge, King’s College obapel, i, 472 ; 


li, 70 338 367 397 View, 396 Pro- 
portion'^, 397. Round chinch, 398 St 
John’s College, 394 note. Colleges, 
414. 

Campaniles, see Belfries. 

Campione, Marco da, Italian architect, i, 

020 . 

Campus Martius, tomb of Augustus in 
the, 1 , 355. 

Caniiia, restoration of Trajan’s basilica, 
1 , 827 note. 

Canosa, tomb of Bohemund at, i, 601. 

Canterbury, French asylum foi the arch- 
bishops of, 11 , 155. Beckot’s Crown, 
317 note, 344. Churches of St Augus- 
tine and Cutliberi ibid St Anselm’s 
chapel, 375 377 Oatheilral, 131. 
Plan, 347 Most foreign of our Eng- 
lish examples, 858 Angel Tower, 38 4 . 
Chapter-house, 884. 889 Anoma- 
hes in style, 387. Site, 388. Infirmary 
chapel, 893. Decorative arch on stair- 
case, 402, 403 Prior de Estria’s screen, 
406. Tomb of the Block Prince, 408. 
Aren, measuiements, &o , 417. 

Capitals and columns; Isis-headed or 
Typlioniaii, 1 , 35 127.143. Examples 
Beni Hasan, 114, 115. Thebes, 121. 
Medinet-Habu 125 Dead era, 143. 
Persepolis, 207. Susa, 209. Mycenm, 
244. Ancient Corinthian, 258. Doric, 
260. Tonic and Coiinthian examples, 
264 — 268 Roman examples, 3o8 — 

310. 312. 525 Ani and Gclatbi, 476, 
Prijven^al, ii, 54. 62, 63 Gothic * theory 
and diagram, 162 Capitals from 
Rheims, 178. Gelnhausen,251. Can- 
terbury, 402 Lincoln, 404, Dome of 
the Rock, 521 — 522. See Obelisks^ 
Columns. Columns of Victory. 

Capua, amphitheutro at, i, 840. 

Oaraoallo, restored plan of the baths of, 
1 , 344. Arraugement, dimensions, jlfc., 
845, 346. 

Caravanserais; Persia, ii, 579. Peru, 
606. 

Carcassonne, church of Si Nazaire at, 
compared with Diana’s temple at 
Nimes, ii, 49, 50. Town walln, 186 

Carlisle, eastern window at, li, .355 878. 

OHrlovingian period, paucity of examplecf 
of the, 1 , 559 

Carpenter, B H., churches with biseotful 
naves, ii, 824 note. Mosque of Cor- 
doba, 54^ 

Oarpentras, arched gate at, i, 349. 

Carthage and the Carthaginians, ii, 22, 
462. 

Carved ornament, principle and object 
of, i, 81. 

Caryatides at Medinet-Habn, i, 125. 
As made use of in Greek arohiteolure, 
2 ( 8 . 

Oasoita Voi'Chia, cathedral church of, 
view, i, 598 Tower, 592. Dome, 594. 

Cashel, Cor iioo’s chapel at, ii, 447. Di- 
mousions 447. View, 448 Roof, 449 
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Date, &C., 454. Monastoiy of tlio 
Holy Cross, 444 Cathedral, %h%d. 
Seven churches, 446 
Oassiodorus, elucidation of a passage in, 


1, 570. 

Ga^e, nature and influence 


of, 1, 78 


Its 


value, 79 

Castel d’Asso, Etruscan tombs at, i, 294. 

Peculiarities of shape, &o , 295 
Castel del Monte, plan, and sectional ele- 
vation, i, 606. Particulars, iMd. 
Castille, castles m, iL 505 
Castles : St Angelo, Borne, i, 356 Italian, 
606 French, ii. 186. Marioiiburg, 

SIO English, 41S— 414. Scottish, 

442 Spanidi, 505, . - 

8. Castor, Oobleutz, ii, 23K 
« Castrense,” the, i, 842 
Catalonia, arobiteoture of, ii, 466 
Cathedrals, English and foreign com- 
pared, ii, 885 iSes England. Franco 
CatherwoSi, F., ancient tomb flgured by, 
i, 372. Y^ue of hia Central- American 
dm.wing8, li, 584 

Cattaueo (Prof. Bapliael), dates of St 
Stefano Botondo, i, 545 note; of St 
ldark*8, Venice, 1,531 534; of cathedral, 
Torcello, 53b' note, 588 , of Palazzo doll 
Torre, Turin, 556; of Duomo, Broscia, 
657 and note; of Tower of B Satiro, 


Milan, 578 note S Lorenzo, Bomo, 
528. S. Praxede, 525 iwte, , , 

Oaumont, M. de, map published by, ii, 
41 note. 

OavaUoD, arched gate at, i, 349 

Caves . Crimean, i, 482. 

Oaythorpe church, Linooln^ire, rofor- 
enoe, li, 324 note 

Oeoilia Metella, tomb of, i, 855. 542. 

Oefalu, cathedral at, ii, 24. 29. Dimon- 
siouB, cloisters, &o , 29 

Celtic races, their presumed origin, and 
migratory character, i, 70, 71. Thoir 
religion: dominance of their priests, 
71. Form of government best suited 
to them, ibid. Their ruling passion, 72. 
Literature, 72. Pre-eminent m art, 
73, 74 Direction of their scientific 
pursuits, 74. Megolithio or Celtic 
period in England, ii, S38. Oelto- 
OKson period, ibid Ii^h style, 445. 
Oelto-Insh system, Celtic Ixkos and 
dislihes in a ohuroh direction, 444, 445. 
Form and examples of their churches, 
447 — 460. Close of the OelUo epoch 
in Ireland, 459. 

OertoBiL near Pavia, i, 610. 629—631. 
Its date, 629. Feature in Monreale 
cathedral surpassiug it, ii, 26. 

Cervetn, Etruscan tomb at, i, 297, 298. 

Chaitya caves, i, 426. 

Chaldean dynasties, period of the, i, 151, 
152. State of the remains of iheir 
buildings, 153. ' Written <^araoterB; 
arrow-headed iusonptionB, 166. Tem- 
ples at Wurha and Mugheyr, 158 
jBirs Nimroud, 160, 161. MiyeUhd, 


163 Torn!) of Cynis, 163 106—198 
St. Chamas, aichoHainl bridge at, i, 351. 
11, 51. 

Chambon, sopuloliml chapid at, ii, 03. 
Cliampollion, i, 02 

Chapels Bahouda, i, 42(> Friuli, 559. 
Definiliou of, ii, .303 English 

oxampb'Hi 3!).'} — 307 Raslyn, 432 

Insli, 448 Spanish, 408 
Cbaptor-honsca, larity of, iii Fnmoo and 
Germany, n, 202 l^ocnliarly an Eng- 
lish icaturo, 388. Earlnu and later 
forms. 380 303 Engravcnl <‘xamph*s, 
380, 390, Jjl, 302. 

Chaqqa, Byzantino building at, i, 437. 

Singular window, 448 
Charing Cross, Mr. Barry’s lustoration 
oJ^ u, 413 note. 

Cbantd sm Loire, colhigiato ohuroh of, 
11 , 15.3. Choir, 1 53. 

Charlomagno, nioihd of the tend) of, i, 
550 Epoch marked by las acc(‘HSion; 
state of things at his doatli, ii, 120. 
Gorman arciutcciuro umUjr him, 209- 
211 His church at Aix-la-Ohapollo, 
247. Pahic*eH,25« 

Chailes II of Anjou, oaUiodnil oroctud 
by, 1 , 583. 

Charles V, architociiiral oucroaolunont 
on the Alhnmhiu by, ii, 552. 

Ohtunoux, chutch of, h, 74, 75, 

Chartres (Juthodral, i, 24 ii, 132, Date 
of ei(*ction, 132. Area, J33. Plan, 
&c,, 1B4. North-west view, 137. 
Spiros, tninseptH, and buttrossus, 138. 
173 175.105. Eictornal sculpture, 141. 
Transitional windows, 164, 165. Cir- 
cular windows, 165, 166, Proportion 
of solids to area, 170 Enclosure of 
choir, 181. Bee 885.402.620. 
Olicdaxino, M., Discoveries in Pan- 
theon, X, 320 note. 

Chotmlld, spire at, m, 9 «. 

Chemnitz, doorway of church at, ii, 294. 

Its extravagant ornamentation, 295, 
Cheops, eee Khufu 
Chepstow Castle, ii, 413, 

Oherson, i, 485. Wooden cathedral, 
426. 

Chovet ohurohos in Aquitanio, ii, 72. 
Distinction between the apso and 
the ohevot, 78 Notro Dame-du-Port, 
Clermont, 89. 96. St. Menoux, 102, 
Bayoux, 118, Auxwre, 147. St, 
Quentin, 147. Pontigny, 154. 171. 
Souvigny, 170 

Ohiarayalle, dome at, i, 620, 622. 031. 
Ohichen Itssa, Yuoata^ temple at, ii, 598. 

598. Interior, 599. 

OMohester Oathedial, ii, 880. 
ChilUmbaram, India, poroh of hall at, i, 
430. 

China, stationary perfection of works in, 
i,62. Ancient counterpart of its people, 
96 

Choirs, introdttotion ofl a, 512. A French 
practice, li, 69. English examples, 
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361 365, 366. 369 Spanibh Gxamploa, 
480 484 

CUoBrooa, arch of, at Takt-i-Bostan, x, 40S 
fS. OhiiBOgono, basilican ohuioli, Romo, 
date of, 1 , 515 

Ohriatian architecture, diHonmination of, 
its eras, stylos, &c i, 410 — 414 Ori- 

cnttil tradition relative to Giirmtian 
architocts, ii, 527. 

ChriRtianity, adaptability of the Roman 
Basilicas to the usages of, i, 504—506 
Bi'sults of its introduction into Eng- 
land, 11 , 337. How earned into Ii eland, 
447. Irish round towers, Ciirihtiau 
ochtlces, 450 Adaptation of Moorish 
art to Its purposes, 498 When intro- 
duced into Russia, i, 486 Result of 
its coiiiiption in the East, ii, 513 
Ohiistodiilos, Otiristian architect em- 
ployed by Maliomot, ii, 557, 

Ohunjuju, Yucatan, building at, ii, 596 
Ohuwdi, double, see Double chuiches 
Ohuroh(‘H, circular, see (Jirouhu* churches 
Ounborio, or dome, m Spanish churches, 
ii, 474, Examples, 478 490 
Circular and polygonal churches, fiist 
germ of, 1 , 542. Byzantine examples, 
432 Itomanosque typos m Italy, 542 — 
655. 602. Provon^l (‘Xnmples, ii, 
59. In Aquitania, 74. In Germany, 
247 — 254. Hoihgensiadi, 292 Round 
churches in Scandinavia, 327— 332 In 
England, 898 

Circular windows, France, tlioir number 
and dlBBimilanty in tracery, &c., iv 
165 — 107. English examples, 376, 
378. 

Cistercian abbeys, i, 14. ii, 154 
Oitouux, li, 95. 

Civic and Municipal buildings. Italy, 
ii, 10. Vomco, 15 Belgian town-hnlls, 
ii, 199 — 204 Germany, 295. London, 
413. Spain, 502. 

Olairvaux, ii, 95. 

Olarko (Mr. J. T.) : Ti^mplo of Assoa, i. 
254 note. l*roto-Ionio capital, 255 
note. 

Classic architecture, cause of the revival 
of, i, 43, 47. 

S. Oiomonto, os a typo of tho Roman 
basilican church, i, 518—514 Its date, 
515* Colonnade, 525. 

Cleopatra in Ef^ptlan paintings, 1 139 
Clerestories, in Greek and Egyptian tem- 
ples, i, 272. First publication of tho 
Author's views on tho subject, ihid* 
note. Munich and Motz, ii, 287. 
Clermont, church of Notre Damo du Port 
at, ii, 89. Eleyatioa and plan of its 
chevet, 91, 92. 

Climate : regions in which it has and has 
not chanaed, i, 66. 

Cloaca Maxima, Rome, arch of the, i, 
216. 800. 

Cloisters, English and southern, St. John 
T^ateran, u 599. Provencal exiunples, 
li, 61, 62. Puy-en-Velay, 96. ZJurioh, 


260. Gloucestei, 363 Eilcoiinel 
Abbey, 445 The Huolgas, 498. 
Tamzona, 503 

Glonmacuoise, tower and arch at, li, 451, 
452 

Clovis, division of Franco on tho death 
of, 11 , 120 

Cluny, Abbey of, n, 95 Its magnitude, 
and magnificence, 99 Narthex, 99. 
Influence exercised by the establish- 
ment, 103 Arcaded house, 183 
Gluny, Hotel de, ii, 184 
Gnidas, liou tomb iit, i, 284 
Goata, Titicaca, Peru, terraced buildiug 
at, 11 , 605. 

Gobern, hexagonal chapel at, ii, 253 
Goblentz, church of St Castor at, li, 238. 
Goburg, chapel at, ii, 241 note^ 243. 
Oockeiell, G R , work uu Grecian temples 
by, 1 , 262 note. 

Cocos, Oiistille, castlo of, ii, 505 
Gooutnella, the, at Vuloi, i, 298, 300. 
Goour. Jacques, house of, ii, 184. 

Coimbra, churches at, u, 509 
Oologno Oathedral . dimensions, compa- 
rative observations, &c , i, 24 li, 131. 
157. 159 195, 196 275. 278. View, 
272. Butti esses, 173 Features lu 
which it IB pre-eminent, 268 Date, 

E lan, &o, 269 Disproportion of 
mgth to height, 270. External pro- 
portions, 271 Mechanical ments, 273. 
Window tracery, 271 Most pleasmg 
oliaractensticB of the cnthedral, 275 
Original cathedral, 232 269 See 478, 
479. i, 618 622. 626 629 
Oologno, triapsal and other churches at, 
Tho Apostles', ii, 199 233—235. Sta 
Maria in Oapitoho, 282. St Martin, 
233 234. St. Geifon, 237. Details, 
264 Section and plan, 205. St 
Curnbort, 237 261. St George, 288. 
Sion. 238. 262. An English St 
Gercon, 398 Oloisters, 260. Dwel- 
ling-houses anil windows, 261 — ^262. 
Guildhall, or Giirzonioh, 295. 
Oolpsseum, or Flavian amphitheatre, 
Romo, 1 , 806. Interest attacfiimg to it, 
337. Effect of reduplication of parts, 
plan, sections, &o . 338. Area, amount 
of Bitting spuoo, 889. 

Colour as an arohitectural element h 
' See Painting. 

Golumbarirt, Rome, arrangement and ob- 
ject of tho. 1 , 856 

Oolumna Rosti^ta, ugliness of, i, 852. 
Uolumns of Victory, rerawfks on, and ex- 
amplos of, i, 852, 853. Buddhist 
sthambas. i, 578. 

Columns , Sedlnga, i, 127. Thessalonioa 
and Constantinople, 421. 422 
Oomo, cathedral at t Bioletto, 

it 12. 

Oumposite arcades, i, 818. 

Oomposite order, i, 812. Its merits and 
dereote, 818 

Oompostella, cathedral ii, 468, 
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COMTE. 
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Comte, Ani^oste, truth overlooked by,i, 83 

Oonoord, Temple of, at Rome, i, 801). 
814 817. 

Oonder, Major 0. R , ii, 520. 

Couques, chevet diurch at, li, 73. 76 

OonquestB, how effected, and general re- 
sult of 11 , 518. 

Conrad, emperor, chuiches erected by, 
li, 226. 229. 

Constantine: His motliei*8 tomb, 357 
TTia daughter’s, 358 5-1 1 Baailioan 
churches erect^ by him, 517 521 
623. His tomb, or baptistery, 544. 
Hifl church at Antioch, i, 482. Sae i, 
504 506. 508 515. His batlis at 
Rome, 1 , 344 

Constantinople, cisterns, i, 44 Palace of 
the Hehlomon, i, 464 Churches : 
The Apostles’ : oooahion of its dostruo- 
tdon, 531 note* Sta Irene, 453 455 
470. ii 568. St. John, 421, 422 438 
Double church of ‘‘Kutchuk Agia,” 
or lesser Sta Sophia, including tho 
Baadica of SS. Peter and Paul and 
the domical church of SS Sergius 
and Bacchus, i, 438, 439 Church 
of Mon^tds Choros, 456. The Panto- 
kiator, the Fethlyeli Djamisi, and 
the Theotokos, 457. Stu Sophia, 440, 
Its grandeur; boast of its founder, &c , 
440. Fate ot the original church, ihtd. 
Dimensions, plan, sections, &c., 441 — 
446. Compared with the Renaiesanoo 
cathednils, 446 Considered as an 
outgrowth of Roman clasbical edifices, 
452. Last creation of Byzantine art, 
458 Mode of lighting its dome, 454. 
Dimensions of the dome, li, 56 1 Num- 
ber of minarets, 568 ^ee i, 455. n, 
557 — 558.1 Results of the ocoupation 
of the city by the Turks, li, 656—658. 
Mo8gue9: appropriation of Christian 
churches, ii, 557. Mosques of Kyub 
and Bayazid, 558. Buleiiuanie Mosque, 
559—562. Its minarets, 568 Sultan 
Ahmed’s Mosque, 562 — 568. Pnneo’s 
Mosque, 568. Yalidd mosques 564. 
Mosque, or Lantern ” of Osman, ibid 
Civil and domestu* arohitocture* 
palaces and fires, ibid. 

Construction in architecture, rationale of, 
i, 22. Gothic cathedrals, ii, 179 

Ooutariui (S'. Marino), Palace of, ii, 14. 

Conventual buildings, Germany, li, 259 
-261. 

Corbel, beautiful example of, ii, 17S. 

Cordova, or Cordoba, mosque at, li, 648 
—648. Plan, 544. The Sanctuary, 
545, 546. Smreen of ohapel, 547, see 
549. 

Co^mtb, i, 251, Age of Doric temple at, 


311 Baao from tho chinch of St. 
Priixodo, 812. 

Corvoy, abbey of, ii, 221. 

S. GiHiaiiza, Umms tomb or liaptiah'ry 
of,j, 8.')S Plan, 514 
Coney, cahib-k('e]i ol, ii, 185 Viollet lo 
Duo’s Heel 1011, ihfd, mto 
OouianiTH OalluMlnil, ii, 1 17. Vi<‘W, I Hi 
Hpiic'H and lanloin, 1 17 
Coventry, ii, lOI. 

OroHHUH, tomb ot 0 Moiidlii, wife of, i, 
855 

Crcoy, battle of, its iiiiluenco on Fuiioli 
art, ii, 122 

Cremoim, Uio Tonaeio at, i, 605 ii, 8 
4 Occasion of itH (‘lootimi, 8 Pulaco 
of tho JuriHoonHultH, 11. 

S. Oioix, Mont Majour, tnapHal church 
of, 11 , 51). 

OroBSoB Waltham, ji, 412. KtOls, 451). 
OiuuB, circular chnreh at, ii, 60. 76. 
Cruciform tomb of Galla Pluciclui, i, 485. 
558, 

Orusaders, iutro<lnction of the (Jotbic 
stylo into I’nlestino by, ii, 82. Prin- 
cipal building i‘r(‘<‘ted there by thi'in, 
38. Others of Ibcir clmreheH there, 86. 
Cryjits, puri>oHi‘H to winch iledimted, i, 
512. hxitmples; (lloUiiigen, it, 289, 
GlasgnWs 426. Otmnto, i, 506 
Crystal Palao(\ Sydouham, a step in tho 
right diu‘ction, i,48. AsHynau fayado 
orcctotl by tho Author, 189 Rti- 
production of the Court of Lyons, Al- 
hambra, ii, 558 nott\ 

0t(*STphon, i, 8Hi). Tho Tak Kesra, 808. 
Its groat arch, 800. 

Cubbi't-es-Sakhra (Dtmio of Roi‘k), ii, 

520. 528 

Cubbet cs-Silslloh (Dnmo of Climn), ii, 

521. 

Oufic inscriptions at Dlarbokr, i, 808 and 
note* 

Ounault, Hpiro and tower at, ii, 87. 

S. Cimibcrt, Cologne, ii, 237, 264, 

Oussi, near Bcmino, Roman pillar of Vic- 
tory at, 1, 853. 

Outlibort, Arokbisliop, baptistery oroctod 
by, 11 , 844. 

Cuzco, Pom, Manoo Capao’s bouse at, ii, 
604. Walls, 005— 608. 

Oybole, tcnqilc at Sardis of, i, 258* 
Cyclopean works, chief element of, i, 10. 

Irish examples, ii, 450, Peru, 600. 
Oypselida, race of, i, 251. 

Oyreno, rock-cut tombs ai, i, 285—287. 
294. Remains of colour, 285. Pro- 
bable date, 287 370 noia. Rocont ex- 
plorations, 870. 

Cyrus, so-called tomb of, i, 158* ICO. 
View, Plan and Section, 190 — 198. 


Corinthian order, its ongin; period of 
iuttodnehon into Greece, i, 257. 268 
Noteworthy examples, 257, 25^ 266, 
267. Keynote of Roman aidhitcoture, 
308. Roman ekboretimis ot it, 809— 


Dahshur, Pyramid of, i, 102. 

Dalmeny, li, 420. 

Damaaco^ anloeedonts and present state 
mosque at, fi, 522—624. 


DANA. 
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Dana, on the Euphrates, i, 469 
Daniel, scHsalled tomb of, ii, 569. 
Dankwardoiode (Biunswick), Palace of, 
ii, 256. 

Dantzic, cathedral and churches of, ii, 
306. 

Dmus, palace of, i, 202, 203. Tomb, 

Darteiii, P. de, vault of St. Mioholc, 
Pavia, 1 , 064. 

David, alleged sarcophagus of, i, 368 
note 

David I of Scotland, and the round- 
arched style, 11 , 419 A fostciei ot 
monastic estublishmonts, 421 Bishop- 
ric and building louuded by him, 425 
437. 

Decorated stylo, see Edwardian period 
Delft, churches at, li, 207. 

Delhi, i, 494. 

Delos, Pelasgio masonry at, i, 245. Oo- 
lumii of temple, 2()0, 

Dendora, i, 127. Facade and Isis-hoadcd 
columns of tho temido, 142, 143 
S. Denis, abbey of, ii, 122. 154 237 266. 
338. 371. 

Denmark, church architectuio in, ii, 
31 8—321. Hound cliurclu s, 327—332. 
D6r-el-Baliree, Temple of, i, 131. Aich 
at, 210. 

Devemsh, Ireland, round tower at, ii, 
453. 454. 

De Voghd, Oomio. See Vogu(S 
Dian(^ temple at Ephesus of, i, 256 
DimonsionB, 258 Itemauis ot, 277. 
Plan, arrangcm(‘nts, &c , zbid Tem- 
ple at Ntmos, 317, 318 
Dikrl>ekr, i, 392 The groat moMiue. 392 
---394. 

Dieppe, cliurcli of St. Jacques at,ii, 160. 
Diost, Belgium, boudiorie at, ii, 204 
Dieulafoy (M.), Pasargodm h 196; Susa, 
210-211 ; Frieze of Arouers, 210. 
Dighour, Armenia, Byzantine chunk 
at ; View, i, 467. Plan, &o,, 4C8 
DBon, church of St Benigno at, u, 75 
95, 96. 608. Notre Dame, 147. Oa- 
thedrfd, 148. 

Dinant, Notre Dame de, ii, 194. 
Diocletian's Palace at Spabito: Arcades, 
i, 314. Idea suggested by its splon- 
(loTir and maenitudo, 376, Plan and 
dimensions, 377 The Golden Gat(*- 
way, 879. General arrangement, 378. 
Temph'S in the palace, 322, 323, 360. 
378. His baths at Borne, 344 
Diogenes, Tomb of, at Hass, i, 451. 
Djemla, basilican church ai i, 509. 
Doohiariu, Oatholicon at, i, 459. Plan, 
459. 

Dodona, or Dramyssus, theatre at, i, 280 
Doganlu, rook-cut monuments at, i, 232, 


Doge’s pslaoe, Tenice, ii, 16, 17. 

Domes and domical buildings. Pelas- 



of pendentivcs, 434 Byzantine, 433 — 
447 Neo-Byzantuie, 454 — 463 Greek 
Byzantine, 459 Mode of lighting 
domes, 454 Armenian, 468 Florence, 
618 Cl tiai avail e, 621 Aquitaine, 
11, I 64—80 Anjou, 83, 84. St. 
Gcieon, Cologne, 264 Only true 
Gothic dome, 351. Best modem 
spocinion, 393 note Batalha, 507 
See Circulai churches 
Domestic Arohitei lure , Egypt, i, 136 
Greece, 287 Roman, 375 Italian, 
11 , 10 France, 182 Belgium, 205 
Gel many, 261. 298, 299 England, 
413 Ireland, 457 Tuikish, 564, 
Domitian, baths of, i, 843 
S Donate. On tho Murano, apse of, i, 
571 Zam, 603 

Donouglimoie, Ireland, doorway in tower 
of, 11 , 453 

Doois and doorwa\s, Egyptian, i, 106. 
Pclasgic, 245 Kirouzabad, 397. 
Moscow, 493 Naples, 698 Palermo. 
11 . 25. Franco . Maguelonne, 57. 
Beauvais, 143. Basle, 244. Chemnitz, 
294 Gothland, 325, 320 Lichfield, 
405 Bochestor, 407. Elgin, 430. 
Linlithgow, 439 Edinburgh, 440. 
PluFCtirdine, 441. Kildare, 455 Early 
lush, 458 L^rida, 473. Valencia, 501. 
See Bronze doors. Gates Porches. 
D(;rians, oharuoter ol the, i, 242 Their 
“tieasunes,” 243. 

Doric temjtle, earliest known example of, 
i, 252. Examples in Greece, ibid In 
Sicily, 254 Bationalo of the applica- 
tion of the order, 259. Columns, 260. 
Material used, 262 Sculpture and 
colours, 263 Compared with tho 
Ionic order, 264 — ^26f) Roman exam- 
ples, 308, Ooluums of Victory, 363. 
Doriifiold (Dr). Plan of Palace of 
Tiryns, i, 248. Ago of Temple of 
Theseus, 253 On hypmthial temples, 
272 note, Greek Theatres, 281 note 
Dort, church at, ii. 207 
Dosseret (Impost blo<k); Its Byzantine 
origin, i, 42 1 . 523 note. Examples, 439. 
449. 523, 530 532. 588 549. 550. 
Double ohurches, li, 241 — 243. 256 
328. 

Dramyssus, or Dodona, Greek theatre at, 
i, 280. Plan, 280. 

Di ugelte, oiroular church at, ii, 251. 

Plan and model’ 251, 

Druidical tnlithoir i, 26. 

Dublin, English churches in, ii, 443. 
Cathedral, 444. 

Dugga, near Tunis, ancient tomb at, i, 
371. View, 372. 

Dunblane, n, 438 
Dunfermhne, porch at, ii, 437. 489. 
Dimkcld, window at, li, 438. 

Durability, i, 18. 

Durham Cathedral : Plan, ii, 848. 
Vault, 848. 356. Towers, $86. Site, 
388. Chapter-house, 390. 8See417.438. 
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Dutch aiohitectme, ii, 206 — 208 

Dyer Abou Taneh, church, i, 510 

Eabl’s Barton, Saxon church at, ii, 341. 
Window, 342. 

Early styles in England^ epoch of, ii, 
337. 

East, advantage to inquirers of the im- 
mutability of manners and customs m 
the, 1 , 182 

Echteraaoh, abbey churoh of, li, 238 

Edfii, temple at, i, 140. Its anango- 
ments, dimensions, &o, 140. 

Edinburgh, church doorway at, ii, 440 
Aifllfl m Trinity College ohuioh, fbzd 
442. Holyrood and the ca&tle, 410 

Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, ii, 
156. 

Edward L, monumental crosses erected 
by, ii, 412 

Edward n., shrine or tomb ofi ii, 410. 

Edward m, 11,122 128 His tomb, 408. 
409. 

Edward the Black Pnnee, tomb of, ii, 
408. 

Edwardian period of English architec- 
ture, 11 , 338. Combiniition which led 
to its perfection, 388. Desiro of the 
period, 375. Scottish example, 437. 

Eger, double chnroh at, ii, 241 note, 242. 

Eginwald, Biographer of Oharlems^e, 
11, 213. 220 

Eglmtou tournament, system carried out 
in the, 1 , 12. 

Eg^t, architecture of, i, 22 20. 35. 62. 
Chronology of its dynasties, 90. His- 
torical facts beanug on tho subjeot. 92, 
93 Paintmgs and sculpture, 94 108 
Its architecture our sole source of 
knowledge of itsi people, 95. Their 
profioienoy as mathematloians and 
builders, 98 Architecturally historio 
Talue of the sculptured lists of kings, 
129. Side of the Nile preferred tor 
sepulture, 136 Domestic architecture 
of the gr^t Theliau period : existing 
examples, 136, 137. Periods of de- 
olme and revi^ of the arts , limited 
influence thereon of ibreign domina- 
tion, 139, 140 Gradual degradation 
of the people * their essential charac- 
teristic, 144. Alleged parent state, 
147 Eirst users of stone, 194. Archi- 
tectural feature neglected by them, 
201. Object of oontmition with 
Phrygia, 229. Principle despised by 
them, 11,180. iSfee Obelisks. Pyramid. 
Bock-cut temples Thebes. 

Egyptian mosques, see Cairo. 

Eitelberger (Prof.) Parenzo, i, 537 note, 

Eleanor, Queen dl Edward I, monumental 
crosses to, i, 412. 

Elegance and sublimity, distmotive 
features of, i, 26. 

Elepbantme, Mammeisi at, i, 182 

Elgm Cathedral, windows of, ii, 419. Its 
date, 481. Views, plan, &o., 429—431. 


El-llakeoin, li, 3i{ Sanctuary rebuilt 
by him, 515 

Ehs, tomplo of tTupih'r at, i, 10 
Elizabeth of (loimany, ichi<1<mico of, ii, 
258 Church dcdicuh'd lo h(*r, 207. 
Elizabethan pcruKl, aivliit(‘cturo of tho, 
11 , 330 Stato (»f tlu^ country, ibid 
Elno, Ihovcnoi*, oloistcrs at, ii, 03. 
Capitals, 62. 

S. Eloi, church of, at Espnlion, li, 79. 
Eltham palace ; roof, ii, 415. Hall, 416. 
Ely Cathedral, ii, 349 Choir and pres- 
bytery, 8*19. 309 Eflbct of tlm now 
rorodoH, 849 note. Plan, 351 Oc- 
tagon, 352. 382. 387. East end, 373. 
Bito, 388. Lantern, 393. Chapel, 
31)4 390. Tomb of Bishop West, 408 
Bishop Bedman’s, 411. Dimensions, 
&C., 417. 

Emanuel tlio Eortnnatis tomb-houso of, 
ii, 508. Ootiv(‘nt founded by him, 609 
England, an architectural diOlculty sur- 
mounted only in, ii, 08. Introduction 
of tho Pointed style, 131. 371. Bold 
transepts why roquixod, 270 Abiding 
love ot tho people for (-irothio art, 335. 
Mnltii>licity of works on the national 
aruhit<‘Cture ; space allotted to it iii 
this work, 886 Epochs of its history, 
337. Saxon arohitooturo, 341. Domi- 
nating feature in tho plans of our 
cathedrals, 345. Vaults, 355. Pier 
arches, 307. Window tracery, 371. 
Exteinal pionortions, 379. Diversity 
of stylo, 386 Hituaiion, 387. Chap- 
ter-houses, 388, Ohapids, 398. Parish 
ohurohi‘8, 397. Details, doorways, &o., 
401. Tombs, 408. Orossos, 412. 
, Oivil and doraesiie architecture, 413. 
* Oommiutive table of oathodrals, 417. 
English influence in In^land, 443. 458. 
Oathodrals » 8oo ■ Bristol. Oantorbury. 
Carlisle. Ohlolu'stor, Coventry. Dur- 
ham. Ely. Kx(*ter. Glouoi^ter. 
Hereford. LioUlleld. Xdnooln. Nor- 
wich, Oxford. St. Paul’s. Peter- 
borough. Ralisbury. Wells. West- 
minster. Winchester. York. 

Ephesus, i, 229. Temple, m Diana. 
Erechtheium, tho, i, 89. Its perfectness 
as a sample of Gfroek art, 255. Oolutun 
and oomioe, 264. Caryatides, 268. 
Mode of lighting, 276. Its threefold 
aspect, 276. Plan, section, and view, 
274-276. 

Erfurt Cathedral, and churoh of St 
Severus, ii, 290. View and peculiar 
features of the latter, {bid. 

Ermelnud, or Eastern Prussia, brick 
buildings of, ii, 807. 

Ennet, the ancient Hermonthis, i, 510. 
Erzeroum, Hospital of Oulu Djami at, 
ii,J570. Interior, ibid. 

Esarbaddon, palace of, i, 184. 

Esslingen, oliuroh at, ii, 276. 
Estremadura, chapel at Homanejos in, 
li, 498. 
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Etohmiasdin, Icgondaiy ocotision of the 
four ohuiches at, i, 472 

Ethiopians, probablo paiont-stook of the, 
1 , 147. Most romarkablo of their monu- 
ments, 148 Their mode of pieserving 
their dead, 149 Arches, 217 

Ethnology and EthnogMi)hy, as applied 
to architecture, i, 52 Impoitmco of 
Ai chfloology as an lulj unct, 53 Charac- 
teiisticsof various laoes and ngts, 55 
— 83 Aryans Celtic races 

Semitic 1 aces Tumniaii laces ] Con- 
clusion. 83 — 85 Ethnological con- 

sidoiations iK'oring on tho aichitccturo 
of Franco, ii, 39 — 41 

Eton, li, 414. 

Etnisc4mB, mounds of tho, i, 16 Parallels 
in Asia Minor, 2.'i0. C(.riaiuty of thou 
oxistenoo, 289 Their piobablo origin, 
pormanonoo of thoir iniluonce on 
Jioman ait, 200, 201 Only example 
of thoir temples, 292 Their civil 
buildings, skill m ongmoonng, &o, 
203. Shapes and classihoation of their 
rock-cut tombs, 294,205. Numeious- 
n(^Hs of tlioir tumuli, 296 Prominent 
examples, 207, 300 Tomb of Aruns, 
800 Thou uso of tho arch, 300, 801. 
306. 

Euplirasius, Bishop, basilica built by, i, 
536 

Evreux Cathedral, u, 140. Giioular 
window, 166. 

Exeter Oatli<*dral Vault, ii, OfiS. Bay, 370. 
Clioir, 371. Wostein eiitranoo, 385 
Bndiop Marshairs tomb, 405 Dimon- 
Bions, ^ 0 ., 417 

Eyub, mosque of, n, 558. 

Ezekiel, tomb of, ii, 560. Viow, Und. 

Ezra, in tho Uauran, Byzantine church 
at, i, 438. 

FAgADJflS: Paris, i, 30. Dondera, 112 
ocrusaloxn, 308. 370 Tourmanin, 

427. Sta Sophia, 442 Kovaro, 5C3. 
I’iaoonza, 568. Verona, 571. Troja, 
591. Sienn, 615. Ferrara, 032 
Vomcc, u, 16. Belem, 510. 

Falaisit, castle of, ii, 185. 

Falkland Clastic, li, 440 

Fanal de Oimeti&ro, and the Irish round 
tower, ii, 450. 

Fano, basilica built by Vitruvius at, i, 
334. 

Follows, Sir Charles, his Lyoian mves- 
tlgations, f 288, 237, 

Ferdinand and Isabella, sepulchral chapel 
of, ii, 494, 

Ferrara, the Duomo nt, i, 682. Fayodo, 
632. Palazzo Pubblioo, li, 10. 

Fez, towers of, in 650. 

Fire temples of the Persians, i, 212. 

Fufouzabad, palace at, i, 397. Plan, door- 
way, ibid* External walls, 398. ■in- 
ternal arrangement, ibid* Date, 401 
noU* 

Flamboyant style, its faults and beauties, 


11 , 165 376 379 Introduced mto Scot- 
land, 419 

Flammiau Way, i, 347. 

Flanders, see Belgium 
Flandeis, Fionoh, ii, 44. 

Flavian amphitheatre, Rome, see Colos- 
seum 

Floienoc, baptistery at, i, 552 San 
Miniato, 584 — 586. 596. Cathedral 
(St Mary, or Sta Mana dei Pioii), 
piopoition of solids to area, ii, 179. 
Loft unfinished, i, 619 Plan, 617. 
Dome and nave, 618 Flank, 619. SS. 
Cioco and Maria Novella, 631. San 
Michele, 683 Giotto^s campanile, li, 
7 Palazzo Vcochio, 10. See i, 500. 
553 679 624 629 631. u, 8 
Folo, Gothland, churcli at, ii, 326. tn- 
torior, 824 

Fontovrault, plan of church at, u, 84. 
Ohovet and bay, 84. 

Fontifioide, church at, li. 56 Section, 
56. Cloisters, 61. Sea 91 435. 

Form in Architooture, pimoiples of, i, 
25 

Fortified churches in France. See Ma- 
guelonne. Royat. 

Foituna Vlnlis, temple of, i, 317. 

Fosoari palace, Venice, ii, 19 
Fougbres, town walls of, ii, 186 
Fowler (Charles) on Maulbronn, xi, 236 
note 

Fiance, Roman arches in, i, 348 — 350. 
Roman column at Cussi, 353. Diver- 
sity and ultimate fusion of races, 
aiohitcctural provinces, &c , ii, 39 — 44. 
Arclntecturo of tho northern division, 
104. Progress m Central France, 108. 
Groat arohitcctural epoch of tho nation, 
120 — 122. Gothic cathedrals, 130. 
Painted glass; External sculptures, 
141-- 142. Collegiate churches, 153— 
159. Details • Pillars, 161. Windows, 
1<»3. Circuhir windows, 165. Bays, 
167. Vaults, 169. Buttresses, 171. 
Piimnolos, 174. Riiiros, 175. Lanterns, 
Corbels, i&o., 177. Construction, 179. 
Church furniture, 180 Domostio aroln- 
tocturo ; town-halls, 182. Houses, 183. 
Castellated buildings, &c., 184 Forti- 
fied town walls, 186. French forms 
in English edifices, 353. 371. Styles 
of the two countries oompared, 355. 
867. 379 386. 401. Fronoh styles in 
Scotland, 419. In Spain, 462. 485. 
Examples of the styles of the various 
provmcos, see Anjou. Aquitania. Au- 
vergne Burgundy. Frankish Province. 
Normandy. OathedraXs: See Alby. 
Amious. Angers. Augouldme. Autun. 
Auxerri'. Avignon. Bayeiix. Bazas. 
Beauvais. Bosaiicon. Bordeaux. Bour- 
ges Ohurtres Ooutanoes. Di^jon. Ev- 
reux. Laon Limoges. Lisieux. Lyons. 
Nevers. Notre Dame, Paris, Noyou. 
Orleans. Poitiers. Bheims. Bouen. 
Sens. Soissons. Toul. Toulouse. Tours. 
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Troyes Vioime See also ii, 264. 266 
377 386. 

Fraakisb Province, France, biitliplaoe of 
the true Gothic Pointed style, ii, 104, 
Frankish Architecture, 120 
Pranks, Mr., suggestion by, i, 69 ficte 
Fiauenburg, brick clmich at, ii, 307. 
Frederick II., castle built by, i, 606 
Fieem.isonry, its origin, rationale, &c., ii, 
125 — 129. Its mflueuce on German 

architecture, 129 280 
Freiburg m the Breisgau, cathedral of, 
11 , 138 195 273. View, 274 Details, 
275. 

Freibnrg on the Unstrutt, double chapol 
at, ii, 241 note^ 243. 

Flesh field, Dr, tuple apses, i, 447 note. 
Freshford, Kilkenny, doorway at, ii, 448 
Fnuli, vaulted chapel at, i, 559. 

Fuldfl^ original cathedral of, u, 220 Oir- 
onlar church, 251. 

Fumes, Belgium, belfry of^ ii, 200. 

Gabta, tower at i, 601 604. 

Gaillai^ castle of, ii, 185. 

Gainsborough Abbey, ii, 374. 

Gkilatina, i, 595. 

S Gall, ancient plan of monastery found 
at, and details of same, ii, 213 — ^216. 
235, 2.36. 

Galla Placidia, alleged snroophagus of, i, 
552 note. Her tomb, its peculiar form, 
polyciixomatio decorations, &o., 434. 
553. View of interior, 435. 

Gallerus, oratory of, iu 457. 

Galway, ancient house m, li, 458. 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, tomb 
of, ii, 408 

Gates and Gateways: Assyrian, i, 181. 
Pelasgic, 246—247. Arpino, 801 
Ctesij^on, 899. Jerusalem, 449, 450. 
Moscow, 498. Bristol, li, see Doors. 
Golden Gateways 
« Gates of the Bible, i, 202. 

Giates of Justioe, i, 350. 

Gebweiler, cathedral of, n, 240. 
Geddington, cross at, u, 412 
Gtelatlu, Armenia, capital at, i, 477. 
Gelnhausen, palace at, li, 25$. Arcade, 
256, 257. Its chief features, 257, 
Partioulars and view of the ohur^* 
266. 

S Genevieve, Paris, i, 24. 

Geology, importance of Paleaontology in 
the study of, 1 , 53,64, 

S George, Cologne, ii, 238. 

S. George’s Hall, Liverpool, i, 34$ note. 
S. G^reon’s, Cologne, li, 264—266, an 
Bnjfhsh parallel to, 898 See Cologne. 
Gerizim, Blount, Justinian’s Church on, 
i, 482. 

S. Germain des Pr^s, Paris, in its onginal 
state, ii, 121 

Germany, round-arched Gothic style of, 
1 , 23. Character of its races, ii, 40. 
209. Effect of Pi eemaamry, 1 2K 2 1 0 
Claim as to the Pomted style, 211 


Leading oliaraotoristios of the Hound 
stylo, 211, 212 Basilicas, 213—240 
Donblo churohi‘8, 241 — 243 Note- 
worthy peoulmutit‘8 m German 
G«>thic, 214 Circular and polygonal 
cliiiiohcH, 247 — 251 Doniostic arohi- 
toctuie, Uomanesque stylo, 255 — 263. 
EcclobiasUo cxiuuphs, Point<'<l style, 
264 — 291 FoiI)Uh of German masons, 
275 Ciicular churclii*8 (Pointed stylo) 
church furniture, civil awhib'cturc*, 292 
—306. Uaoos and building mah'dals 
of Baltic Provinces, 302 K.xamples olf 
brick awhitei'turo, 302 — 309. A trick 
of its iaciiit(>ets, 122 Gorman artists 
brought to Miwi ow i, 49,3. See ii, 357. 
380. 413. 461. 

(iciurodoy bosiUean clmicli at, li, 220— 

222 . 

Gerono, Spam, vault in the oatluKlral at, 
ii, 367. Plan, 488, Interior, 489. 
Aroiido, 503. 

Ghazan Khau, mosnuo founded by, ii, 
671, 572. 

Ghazni, ii, 454 note. 

GUengis Ki an, ii, 571. 

Ghent, li, 1^8 Ohuroh of Rt Bavon, 
198 Beltry, 200. Town-hall, 202. 
Cloth-hall and hoatmon’s ’odgo, 204. 

Ghib(41iueH and Guolfs; influence of 
tlioir quarrt*ls on Italian atohitootvre, 
1, 608 

Gibol Barkal, temples and pyramids at, 
i, 147-119. 

S. Gilles, chureh (*f, ii, 52 58, PrototyiK) 
of 8t Mark’s, Vomco, facade, i* 634, 

S. Giorgio in Volabro, Homan basilican 
ohuroh, its date, i, 51 5. 

0 lotto, campamlo dosignod by, ii, 7. 

S. Giovanni a Porta Latina, Roman ba- 
silican ohuroh, its date, i, 515. 

Girnlda, Seville, dimensions of the, ii, 
650. Viow, ibid. 

Gizeh, PyraniidH at, m Pyramids. 

Gladiatorial exhibitions at Homo, i, 337. 

Glasgow Cathedral, ii, 424—428. 

Glass, painted, tee Paiuteil glass. 

Glonilalough, seven ohurohos at, li, 446. 
Bt Kevin’s Kitchen, 449. Its date, 
ibid. Window, 455. 

Gloucester Cathedral, d, 355, Choir, 
861, 362. Oloisler, 863. Navo, 869. 
Wostom entranoo, 885. Anomalies of 
style, 887. Site, 388. Chaptor-houico, 
390. Tomb of Edward II., 410, 

Golden Gateways : Spalato, i, 379. Je- 
rusalem, 449, 450. 

GollihLren, horsoshoe-aroli, crypt at, ii, 
238,289. 

Gonse (M, Louis) on L’art Gothique, ii, 
122 note. ^ * 

Gorlitz, Petri Kirohe at, ii, 291. 

Goslar, Imperial Palace, ii, 266. Church, 
280. Chapol, 241 note. 

Gotliic architecture ; source of its beauty, 
1 , 14. Massiveness, 17. French and 
English peculiariUes contcasted, 22, 
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23. Proportion : naves, aisles, toweis, 
spires, 29 — ‘11 Oaivcd omamoiits, 
34, 35 Painted glass and sculptuie, 
37. Symmetry, now far regarded, i 
39. liuitatioii of Nature, 42 Effect 
of fift<3ontli-century enthusiasm, 43. 
Couolusion airived at by the oIeigy,47 
Oonipared with Egypti.ni architecture, 
145 Element ot suia rioritv in Uoman 
roofs, 331 Roman peculiarities cm- 
plo\ed and inipiovod upon, %h%d Causo 
of its decadt'iiee, 388 An oasis of 
Gothic art, 410. Regions peopled by 
the CSotluo tribes Tine application 
of the teim, 412. Stone vaults and 
wooden roofs, their accessoiU's and 
their dangers, 540 547 ii, 47 Gothic 
invasion of Italy, 558. I.oiubard 
and Roimd-nrcbed styh*, 558 — 081 
Point(‘d It4iliau, 007— bu ii, 1 — 22. 

Italy.] Sicilian Pomtod style, 
22—31. The stylo in Palestine, 
32 — 38 Inv(‘ntors of the true 
IKunted stylo, 104 Progn‘bS iindoi 
the Kroiioli kings, 120 — 122 [;8ee 

Pranre ] tnti eduction of painted glass, 
124. Abiding love for tho style 
in England, 335 Edwaidian peiiod, 
338 Culmination nndor tho IHidora, 
339, English examples, 346 -417 

S Sea England ] Scottish examples, 

! 18— 142 rSm Scotland] Ireland, 
443—459. r(‘riod of its provalcuico in 
Spain, 4(52 Spanish examples, 464 — 
500 [iSVcSpaui] Poitugal, 507— 511 
1,501. 

Gothiun ((hithlaiid) Church, ii, 326 
In toner, 323. 

Gothland, interest attaching to tlioarolu^ 
tooturo of, ii, 321 Oocasion of the 
early prosixjrlty of its capital, iMd. 
Its churohos ; (‘arly pointed oxainplos, 
322—327. Round churohos, 327 — 
832. 

G-ouda, painted gloss at, ii, 207. - 
0 ratio, Duomo at, i, 637. St. Mario dollo 
Gmzio, .537, 538 

Grunmla. expulsion of tho Moors frQm,ii, 
497. 566 See 547. 

Gninson, churoli at, li, 219. 

Groat Ijoifths Church, Essex, spire of, 
ii, 398. 

Greece, Byzantine churches in, i, 469— 
463. 

Greobs, arohitooturo of tlu*, i, 11 Thoir 
non-employmont of tho arch, 22 Uso 
of proptfXlion, 29. Of ornament, 32, 
Bori’owjugs from tho Assyrians, 33. 35. 
154, Uniformity and symmetry, 39. 
Immigration of tho Aryans and Po- 
la«gi, 75. Results of Polasgio influ- 
enooB, SI note, Thoir indobtcdii(<s8 to 
the Egyptians, 132. 267. Points in 
which they surpassed them, 145 Their 
theory ae to Egyptian civilization, 147. 
Essential differences botwoen thorn and 
the Remans, 241. 289, 290. Chrono- 


logical memoranda, 240 Sources of 
their language, arts, religion, <Sc.^, , 24 
Short peiiod comprehended in theli 
i gi eat history, 242. Dimensions of their 

temples, 258 System of proportion 
employed, 261. Forms of tiieir temples, 

I , 269—272 ‘^luggeated mode of light- 
ing them, 272 — 276 Their munici- 
pal architecture, 279 Theatres, 280 
Tombs, 281—284. Domestic archi- 
tecture, 287. Period of art dovelop- 
ment in their nation, 289 Result of 
then ropulbo of thoir invaders, 290. 
Then stylo of decoration adopt^ at 
Pompeii, 382—385 Work of Greek 
aichiteets m Russia, i, 484. 488 491. 
See Pelasgi. Greek Ordeis of Arohi- 
tooturo, see Corinthian Doric. Ionic. 

GiiHmsted, Essex, wooden church at, ii, 
342 

S Gregory, legend of the appearance of 
the Saviour to, i, 472 
Guildhall, London, li, 413. 

Guimaiaons, Portugal, ii, 511. 
Gutschmid's Clialdean researches, i, 151. 

Hadrian, remains of temple built by, i, 
318 323 Triumphal aiohes, 348, 
His famous tomb, or ^ Molo,' 356. 362. 
Columns thereof^ 320. 
llaghy, Sweden, round church at, ii, 
331. 

Hakcom, Caliph, Sanctuary built by, ii, 
615 

Hal, Notro Dnmo de, ii, 194. 

Halberstadt Cathedral, ii, 287. Lieb- 
Eranen Kiroho, 236. 

Halioainassus, i, 229. Mausoleum at, 
282—284. 

Hall, Sir James, theory of, ii, 294. 
Hamburg, u, 3(t9. 

Hamelu, church at, ii, 230. 
llammor-boam roofs, ii, 415. 

Haiupfcou Court, li, 416 

llanuington Church, Northamptonshire, 

II, 324 7U)Ui, 

Hanover, church lower at, ii, 307. 
Haroun al-Radiid, absence of proofs of 
tho magnidoonoo of, ii, 567. Splendour 
of his court, {bid, 

Hasboiya, r(>mains at, ii, 525. 

Hass, Central Syna, tomb at, i, 451. 
Hussan, Sultan, mosque of, ii, 531—588. 
Hasting, battle of, its architeotaxal re< 
suit, 11 , 4 13. 

Hatshepsu, obelisks crootod by, i, 185. 
Haiuran, effect of the Mahomedan con- 
quest on tlie buildings in the, i, 447. 
Hawara Pyramid, i, 112. 

Hebdoinon (Constantinople), palace of, 

i, 464, 465. Elevation, 464. 

Ilehron, mosque at, u, 37. Plan, 38. 
Heohlmgon, church at, ii, 289. 
Heckman Church, canopy over aedilia, 

ii, 406. 

Heeren’s notion of the mins at Wady 
el-Ooatib, i, 149. 
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Height^ disproportionate, its offoct, ii, 
59, 60 

Heiligenstadt, Anna oliapol at, ii, 292. 
Heisterbaoh, abbey churob of, ii, 238. 
Cloisters, ii, 261. 

Hejiro, events of the first century of the, 
ii, 612. 

S Helena, Oonstantine^s mother, tomb 
of, i, 357 542 644 Soction'i and ele- 
vation, 358 Churob built by hor, ii, 
222 267. 1, 419. 

Heliopolis, beautiful obelisk at, i, 111. 
135 

Henry HI , choir rebuilt by, ii, 374 
Henry VII ’s obapol, Eronch and G orman 
parallels to, u, 160. 283. 353. 491 
Aisle, 364. 

Herculaneum, theatre at, i, 335. 

Hereford Oathedial, lancet window in, 
u, 372. 374 

Henxi’s Temple at Jerusalem, i, 227, 
228. Flan and view restoied, 225, 226 
Type of the Expiatory Stelo er. ct< d by 
him, 1 , 239. His tomb, 368 Hee 498 
Herodotus on the tamulua of Alyattes, i, 
230. 

Herafeld Cburoh, li, 230. 

Hierapolis, Bvzontine cluirchcs at, i, 480, 
431. 

Hildesheim, St. Michael’s church at, plan 
and interior, ii, 225. Description, 226 
Hindus, proverbial objection to the arch 
by the, i, 22 217. 

Hitterdal, Norw^, wooden churob at; 

Flan, u, 332 viow, 833. 

Hoate Church, Gothland, doorway of, li, 
826. 

Ho^rth’s pictures, i, 4 
Hohenstaumns, arobiteotural period of 
the, n, 237. Bcmains of thoir palaces, 
castles, &C, 256. 413 i, 606. 

Holland, raoe indigenous to, and archi- 
teotnre of, n, 206—208. 

Holyrood Chapel, its date, ii, 437 8q6 

440. 

Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, Church of 
the, 11 , 33 — 36. 

Homer's architectural descriptions, i, 
247. Behgion of his poem, 249 
Honeyman, Hr. John, drawings by, ii, 
435 note. 

Honeysuckle ornament, i, 258. 264. 

Hope, Hr. Beresford, ]^mt assorted by, 
ii, 156 note. 

Horseshoe arches, Takt-i^ero, i, 406, 
Dana, 468, Dighour, 469 GoUingen, 
li, 238. Eerouan, 540. 

Horse tent, Nimtoud, i, 190 
Hoskins, Mr , pyramids figured by, i, 148. 

His Ethiopian researches, 215. 
Huelgas, li, 498 Cloister of the, 502 
S Hugh, of Lincoln, architectural debt 
due to, ii, 858. 

Hugo. Victor, an axiom of, ii, 141. 
Humane^ chapel at, n, 498. 
Huseiiji'SU^lSi&inssa of, li, 577, 578. 
Huy, N{e^ Dame de> ii, 194* 


Ibn Tooloon, inoHcpM' of. n, ,527. View, 
628. Window, 629. IM inun'ts, 630 
Ibntu m Nubia, basil luiii church at, i, 
510. 

Igol, near Tievcs, Uoiiian nionuniont at, 
1, 362. 

Iloscas, tower at, ii, 199. 

nissus, Ionic tomplo on the, i 265. 274. 

lllahnn Pyramid, i, 1 13. 

Imumzado, palace of, i, 407 
Ingclheim, Oharlcmiigno’s palace at, li. 
256 

Iiikonnan, cavo at, i, 482 
Inner Tomplo Hall, ii, 416. 

Innisfallcn, Ooltu^ church oi oratory at, 
li, 447. View, ihUL 
Iona, li, 419 4:59. Window, 441. 

Ionian oolomos. i, 22'9 

Ionic order, oiigin of the, i. 154 2:{7, 

288. Kesnlt of rewont iliwiovorit's : 
oldest and finest i^xainpU^s, 265. 
Teniplos of Juno, Diana. Apollo, and at 
I’orgamon, 256, 257. Compared with 
the Doiio order, 264. Columns un<l 
conneos, 264, 265. Carving, colour, 
masonry, &c., 265, Uho of the order 
by tlio Uomans, 809. 

Ipsamhoul, rock-cut temple at, i, 180. 
Indand, scroll work at Now (Jnmge in. 
1 , 245 note. Character of its early 
orchiMure: source of the anti-Haxon 
fooling, u. 448. Examples of its archi- 
tooturo, 444—459 
Iron as a building inutorinl, i, 21- 
Irrigation, proficiency of the Turanian 
races in, i, 63. 

St. Isaac’s at St. FotiTsburg, riHlooming 
feature in the design of, i, 20. 
IsiH-li(*adod or Typhonian capitals, i, 36, 
127. 148. 

Ispahan, works of Shah Abhas at, li, 676. 
The Maldan Shah and its aoconiiiany- 
ing buildings, 576. 577. Sultan 

lliisom’s Madrissa, 578. Char Bagh, 
579. View of palace, 680. 
laseiro, chovet church at* Flan, ii, 80, 
Elevation and soetion, 90. 

Italy, othiiographic history of art in, i, 

289, Adaptation of circular buildings 
left by tho Komans, 543. Introductory 
notice; Division and olassitteation of 
styles, i, 600. Lombard aud round- 
arched Gothic, 668. Examples, 560— 
581. Byzantine Romanosquo and other 
phasos of Iho %zantino style, 582— 
605. Pointed Gothic: effect of tho 
dilutes of factions, 607. Sources of 
dmerenoo botween Italian Gothic and 
that of other peoples, 608. Examples, 
610—634. Circular buildings, ii, 1. 
Towers, 2. Forohes, 8. Oi^o build- 
ings, 10 Honlclod bricks, 18. Win- 
dows, 14. 19. Palestine, why treated 
as (architecturally) a part of Italy, 11, 
82. See Amalfi. Asti. ;i^ri. Bit- 
tonto, Bologna. Brindisi Byssantine- 

Ferraro. Florence. Friuli Lucca, 
« 
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Mantua. Milan Naples. Novara 
Orvioto Padua Palestine Pavia 
Piac(mza I^isa Pi*ato Komo Sicily 
Siona. ToscanoUa Venice Vorcolli 
Verona Vicenza 

Ivan III, and Ivan the Toinblo, oburolios 
built by, 1 , 1S)2. 


Jaokron (Ml T. G), Dalmatia and Istna, 
i, 530—538 Trail, Jak, 500 Bagusa, 
11 , 21 . 

Jama, i, 371 Parallel to its stylo in 
Ireland, ii, 456 

Jak, Hungary, church at, i, 590 

S James, sepulchio of, i, 308 370. 

Jedburgh Abbey, rmxo«l style at, li, il9. 
Pioi -arch, *121, Their peculiarity, 422 

Jorpoint Abb(*y, tower and battlements 
of, u, 457 

JoruHaU'iu, chud' feature of admiration in 
the Temple of, x. 19 Earliest Temple, 
or l^vbeniacle, 222, 223 Solomon’s 
Temple, 05. 68 201. Source of its 
splendour, 223. Its dimensions and 
plan, 222, 223 Ornaments an<l ocoes- 
Hories of metal, 224 Subseiiuent 
rebuildmgs * Herod’s Temple, 225. 
Author’s (Iniwing of the same, 226 
Its magnitude and magniilcenco, 227 
Ooguatu templos, 228 Constantino’s 
Basilicas, 420. Tlie Golden Gate* 
way, 449. The Gate Iluldah, 450 
liassi-roiievi on the Arch of Titus, 
348 Bock-built tombs : Herod’s, 
Zocbariali’s, 368. Absalom’s, the 
fluilgos’ 369, liosttlt of the Cru- 
sades, ii, 32 CUurches of SS Anno, 
Marie la Grande, Marie Latino, and 
the Mmloleine, 36 Church of the 
Holy HepultjJiro, ii, 33 -'36. “Dome 
of Bock,” or Mosque of Omar, 
520 —522. Mosimo ol-Aksah (Abd 
el-Melik’s), 517—519. Kountaius, 525. 

Jews, period of the Exodo of the, i, 93* 
Stiti Jerusalem. Semitic races. 

John, King of Portugal, church founded 
by, li, 507. 

B. Jcihn ljateran,Boman basilican ohuroh 
built, i, 515. l^csent state, 521. 
Original founder, ibid. Oioisior, 599. 

B. John, Itavonua, baptistery of, i, 547. 
Knights of St. John at BruKlisi, 599. 

Jones, Owen, roproduotion of tlie Al- 
liombm Court of Lions by, xi, 553 note, 

Josephus, fragment of Mianotho preserved 
by, I, 92, 93, [See Manotho.] His 
idea of Selomou’B palace, 221. 

Judah, alleged tombs of the kings of, i, 
368 note. 


Judea, arohlteoture of, eee Jorusalom. 
Ji:^B, tomb of the, i, 869. Eaoado, 


dumlbges, Norman ohuroh at,ii, 111. 1X4 
Juno, tempio at Samos of, i, 256. Dimen- 
sions, 258. 

Jupltor, temples of, at Elis, i, 16, Olym- 
pia, 253. Agrigontura, 258. 271. Si78« 


yox,. IL 


Jupiter Ammon, alleged rums of a tem- 
ple of, 1 , 149. 

Jupitei Oapitolinus, Etruscan temple to, 
1. 292. 315 

Jupitoi Olympius, Athens, temple of, 
1 , 257 Dimensions, 257 323 School 
to which it belongs, 267. Plan and 
view oi its luins, 324 

Jupltor Stator, tempio of, i, 84. 310. 311. 
Its iurin and dimensions, 315, 316. 

Jupiter Tonans, temple of, i, 316. 

Judtinian’s Ohuich at Bethlehem, i, 419. 
Ills bo.ist on the completion of the 
mosque of Sta Sophia, 440. Ohuroh 
lu Aimoniu ascribed to him, 469. 

Kaabau at Mecca, i, 65 , ii. 514 516. 536, 
537 Persian Kaubahs, i, 212. 

Kahun, Town of, i, 113, 114 Plan of 
houses, 118 

Kaitboy, mosque and tomb of, u, 534. 
View, 535. 

Kulabscheh, rock-cut tomplo at, i, 131. 
Boman temple : Plan, 143 Section, 
144. 

Kalaoon, znosque of, ii, 531 

Kalat Soma’n, Syria, ohuroh and monas- 
tery at, 1 , 422, 423. Doublo church, 
section and plan, 488. 

^ ICallundborg, Denmark, peculiarly 
foimoil church at, li, 321. View, 820. 

Kampon, church at, ii, 207. 

Kungovar, tempio at, i, 228. 324. 

Karlsburg Cathedral, xi, 210. 

Kamac, chief feature of tho Hypostyle 
Hall at, X, 17. Its dimensions, 24. 
122. Original founder of the Tomplo, 
111. Its sucoossivo accretions, great 
magnitude, (S7c., 122 — 124. The South 
Temple, 127. Parallel to tho Hypo- 
stylo Hall, 123. 8eei\m, 

Kells, Ireland, ii, 449. Ancient Cross, 459. 

Kelso Abbey Ohuroli, ii, 422 Noxman 
arches, 422. 

Kenilworth Hall, xi, 416. 

Koiouan, (3‘i<‘at mosque of, ix, 538 — 540. 
Plan, 538. Entrance, 539. 

Kortch, tumuli near, i, 481. 

Khufra, Pyramid of, i, 97 — 99. Tempio 
of, 107, 108. 

Khosnd, or treasury of Pliaraoh : View 
I, 364. Section and description, 865. 

Khiva, xi, 581, View of palace, 581. 

Khorsabad, explorations at, i, 154. Tom- 
plo oxhumod by M. Place, 161 Ele- 
vation of Observatory, 162. Plan of, 
ibid. Situation of ihe city, 172. Plans 
of tho Palace, 171. 176. Bestorations 
by the Author, 176, 178. Peculiar 
ornamentation, 180. Discovery of the 
city gates, 181. Plan of gateway, 180. 
Elevation of; 181. Bemains of pro- 
pylasa, 173 Sculptured view of a 
pavilion, 187. Example of the arch, 
215. 

Khosru (Nushirven), daring building feat 
of, i, 398. 

% & 
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EJiufu (or Cheops), tlio proved founder of 
the Great Pyramid, i, 102. Allogod 
repairer of the Sphinx, 108 note. 

Kief, architects of churches at, i, 484 
Churches : Desiatmnaya, and SS. Basd 
and Irene, 48& Cathedral (Shi 
Sophia), 486, 487 493 Other 

churches, 488. Immense number 
thereof, 489. 

Kieghart, Armenia, rock-out church at, 
1, 483. 

Kilconnel, Monastery, ii, 444 Viow of 
cloister, 445 

Kilcullen, early doorway at, ii, 455 

Kildare Cathedral, 11 . 444. Doorway m 
tower, 452 < 

Killaloe, section of chapel at, ii, 448 

Kilree, Kilkenny, round tower at, li, 
45S, 454. 

King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. See 
Cambridge. 

Elinneh, County Cork, round tower at, ii, 
454, 455. 

Kirk, proper application of the term, i, 
543. Whence derived, tWd note 

Kirkwall OathedraJ, li, 423. Bays, 423. 
View, 424 

Kloster Neuherg, “ Todtenlouohter " at, 
U,297. 

Konigsberg, ii, 309. 

Kootub Mosque and Minar, ii, 551. 

Kostroma, Bostem Russia, churohes in, 
1 , 490. Views of mtenora, 491, 492. 

Kour, rook excavations on tlie banks of 
the, 1 , 483. 

Koutl^is, Axmenia, peouliaritlos of 
church at, i, 472, 473. 

Ehyunjik, ]^ace of Sennaohorib at, 188. 
Palace of Ksarhaddon, or South**we8t 
palace, 184. Central ^lace ; its plan, 
185. Its sculptures and pavement, 186. 
Palace of T&lath Pileser, 185. Ori- 
ginal magnincenoe of these groups of 
palaces, 186. Cause of the preserva- 
tion of their ruins, 187. Illustrative 
ha8-relLe& from palace walls, 187 — 
190. 

E^temhn, the. See Moscow. 

Kubr Boumeia, i. 872. Plan, 378, 

Kurtea el Argyisch, i, 479 View ot, 
495. Its plan, ibid. Date, 496. 

Kuttenberg, ohuzch of St. Barbara at, 
its peculiar features, ii, 284. Section, 


Laach, abbey church at, ii, 235. Plan and 
view, 236 

Labyrinth of Lampares, i, 111. Its pro- 
bable dimensions and anangemeiitsi 
112 

Lftderbro, Gothland, ohuridi and wapen- 
hue at, u, 381, 398 

Lambeth Palace, ii, 416. 

Landsberg, doable ohap^ at, plan and 
seotiun, ii. 243 

Landshut, 8L Martm’s church at» ii, 
286. 


Langros, doublo-anduMl llomuu gate at, 
i, 349. li, 100 

Langton, ArohbiHhop of (laiitorbury, ii, 
155. 

Tiunguo <VOc awl liunguo ii, 42, 

Ltmtom pillars oi Gonniuiy and Fiani'o, 
li, 297. 

Lnntonw St Ouon, Bouen, ii, 177. Hala- 
manoa, 475. 

Laon Oathodral, it^i spires and towors, ii, 
145. 

Lnpo, Ainolpho da, cliurch rimiodollod 
by, 1 , 016 

Latoran chmch, Bomo. See St John 
Latoran. 

Latin stylo, Kroncli oxamplo of the, li, 
105. 

Layanl, Sir Henry Anston, his Assyrian 
explorations, i, 163. 169, 170 noU\ 
215 297. 

Lo Duo, Viollot, his Diciiottnairo d’ Andii- 
tocturo, ii, 179 note. On the douiouat 
Couw, 185 note. Bt«toratiou of Au- 
tun Gatoway, i, 310 note. 

Leiglis. See Great Loighs* 

Loo tlio Isauriau, church built by, i, 
458. 

Loon, Spain, ii, 467. Pantoon of San Isi* 
doro, ildd Interior, 470. Oathodral : 
Plan, l^iy of choir, 484. 

T^drida. Door of porch, il, 473. 

Ldry, Norman Church at, U. lU, 

Iiethaby (W. U.): lU'stomtiun of Mu- 
jelibc, i, 103 note, 

Lcuohars, Norman window at, ii, 420. 

Lewis h^rof. T, U ), li, 518, 519. 621. 

Lichfield Oathodral: Spires, ii, 106. 
Nave, 360. 369. 464. Clerestory win- 
dows, 358. Views, 882. West door- 
way, 404, 405. Dimemsione, propor- 
tions, d!c, 417. 

Li^ Oatliedrnl, its date, &c, il, 194. 
dhurohcB : Bt. Bartholomew, 192. Bt. 
Jacques, ibid. Its plan, flamboyant 
porom polyohromutio litKiiorationB, 197. 
Bt Martin, 198. Bishop’s palace, 205, 
See ^2. 

Lierro, church of St Gommalre at, ii, 197. 
Belfry, 200. 

Lighting of temples, i, 124, 272. Of 
domes, 454* 

Limbui«, near Dttrkhoim, church at, ii, 
226. 229. 

Limburg on the Lahn, cathedral of, ii, 
288. 

linooln Cathedral, ii, 848, 849 note* 
Nave, 358. Boof-vaultlng, 859, 
end, 875. Transwt-wlndows, 376* 878. 
General view, 888, Angel choir, 887. 
402. Situatioxi, 888* Ohapter-house, 
891. Choir-aisles doorway, 404. Di- 
mensions, proportions, Ac., 417. 

Linkfiping. Sweden, church at ii, 814. 

Linlithgow, doewway at, il, 480. Pedaoe, 
440. 

Li^ Spain, churches of SB. Migad and 
Cmstmaat,ii,464. Unique in fbnoa, 465. 
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Lion tomb at Gmdus, i, 284. 

Lisietix Cathedral, ii, 149 
Lismore Cathedral ii, 444 
Little MnploBtoad, Essex, round church 
at, u, 35. 398 

Little Saxham, Sussex, round-towerod 
churoii at, ii, 308 

Liverpool, St. George’s Hall at, i, 346 
note 

Tnvia, house of, i, 375. 

Lloyd, Mr Watkiss, subject of a paper 
by, 1 , 262 Tiote 

Iioc'hos, round ar(*hos upon pointed ones 
at, 11 , 83 Castle, 88. 185 See i, 
600. 

LoftUH, Mr , explorations of, Susa, i, 209. 
Wnrka, 392. 

Lohra, chnpel at, ii, 241 note. 243 
Ijombardy, ii, 3, 4 7U}to i, 558 Di-ap- 
pcaranoo of original Lombard build- 
ings, 560. Exainplos of Lombard and 
round^irchod Gothic, 559—581. See 

Italy. 

Iiondon Bridge, i, 48. 

St Loronzo, Milan, see Milan. 

Lorenzo, basilican ohiiioh, Borne, dates 
of, i, 515. Aisles, t?>iU Gallery, 523, 
Interior view, 524. 

Lorraine, architectural affluitios of, ii, 44. 
Lorsch, Mdbi of convent at, elovntion of, 
ii, 255. 

Louis lo Gros, Loins lo Jouno, Saint 
IjouIh, and the arclutocturo of Viunce, 
ii, 121, 122. 

Tjouis the IhoiiH, i, 566 
Ijoupino, fo^lo of church at, ii, 78. 
I^uvain, town-hall at, i, 14. Ils date 
and character ii. 202. Church of St 
Piorro, inlondcd <losign, &o,, 196 290 
note, Olotli-hall, 201. 

Lubook, brick-built Oatliodral and 
churches of SS. Mary and Cathciino 
at. Plans, view, Ac, u, 303—305 
Town-hall, 811, 

Lucca, i, 558, 580. 607. Bays of San 
Martino, 613. San Mioholo, 588. 
ii, 6. 

I^und, Swodoo, cathedral at, ii, 315. 
Luneburg, brick architecture of, ii, 811. 
l.iuther’s sheltc^r, it, 258. 

Luxeuil, ii, 95. 

Luxor, temple of, i, 125. OMisk, 185 
Lycia and its tombs, i, 234. 237 See 

i, 480. 

Lyourgua, i, 242. Effect of his laws, 
251. 

Lydda, Gothic church at, ii, 87. 

Lydia, i, 229. 

Lyons, church of St Martin d’Ainay at, 

ii, 95. Style of the cathedral, 149, 
150. 

Lysioxates, choragic monument of, its 
character as a work of art, i, 26. 257. 
266. Dimensions and elevation, 279. 

Mabxllon, plan found and published by, 
li,218, 


MaoGibbon (David): Architecture of 
Provence, u, 55 note 
Machpelah, cave of, i, 294 363 
ModuJome, Pans, i, 20 Madeleine, Je- 
rusalem, 11 , 36. 

Madiacon, tomb, view of, i, 873 
Madrissa, tho, see Ispahan. 

Moestnoht St Servm’s, ii, 192. Noire 
Dame, 192 

Magdeburg, model of church built by 
Otho the Great at, n, 250 Form and 
arrangements of the cathedral, 265 
Nave and sido-uisles, 287. 

Miiguoloime, fortified clmroh at, ii, 57 98 
Mahomed Khodabondali, oity founded 
by, 11 , 573 Splendid tomb erectod by* 
him, 574 

Mahomot, first mosque of, li, 514 516 
His intention relative to the temple of 
Jerusalem, 518 

Mnhomot II, number and splendour of 
tho mosiiues of, ii, 557 
Mahomcdanisra, result of tho outburst 
and cause of the success of, ii, 512 — 
515 Expulsion of its folio wots from 
Spam, 556 Thoir habit regarding tho 
architecture of conquered peoples, 
557 

Maison Oarred, Nimes, i, 811 Descrip- 
tion, plan, &c, St? 509 
Mahnos, church of St Bombaut at, ii, 
194. Chief points of in teiest, 196. 
Mallay, M, on tho ohurolies in Puy do 
DOme, 11 , 89 92 

Mammoiai, purpose of Egyptian temples 
so called iy 132 

Manco Capao’s house, Cuzco, n, 604. 
Manotiio, dynastic chronology of Egypt, 
by, X, 90. Fragment piosorvcd by Jo- 
s(‘phu8, 98. On the Labyrinth, lU 
On tho Shcpheid kings, 116 Con- 
firmation of his list of kings, 129. 
Manrosa, ooUogiato church at, li, 486 
Interior viow, 487, 

Mantua, i, 293. Campanilo of S. Androa, 
11, 6, 7. 

Maplcstoad, Essex, Bound church at, ii, 
35 398. 

Marburg, church of S. Elizabeth at; 
Plan, section, &o.,n, 267. West front, 
268. Apso, 280. 

Marcus Aurelius, Column of Victory of, i. 
353. 

Margaret of Austria, sepulchral church 
erected by, u, 159. 

B. Maria degli Ai^li, Borne, i, 844. 

S. Maria di Ara Ccoli, basilican ohuroli, 
date of, i, 515. 

S. Mana in Oapltolio, triapsal church, 
Cologne, li, 282. 

S. Maria in Cosmodin, basilican church, 
Eome, 1 , 515. Tower: Dimonsions, 
578. Elevation, <btd 
S Maria in Domenica, basilican churdh. 
Borne, date of, i, 515 
S Maria, Florence, dimensions of, i, 24. 
See Florence. 
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S Maiia Magffioie, basilican church, 
Rome, date of, i, 515 Plan, 521 In- ] 
terioi view, proportions, jfeo., 522 Mo- ’ 
dem olteratiouB, 521. 

S Mai la sopi a Minerva, basilican oliurch, 
Rome, date of, i, 51 5. Its style, 5 17. 

S Mana in Trastevoie, basilican ehuich, 
datrt of, i, 515 

S. Maria Rotunda, see Thoodonc 

S. Mane de TEpme, west front of, u, 156 
Its Kngllsli prototype, tbid. Spue, 
157. 

Marienburg, brick Oastlo at, ii, 810 

Mariette, M, Egyptian Explorations of, 
1 , 105. 116 note 

Markham, Mr, on Peruvian architociuro, 
li, 603. 

S Itek’s, Veni^^ /Sea Venice. 

Marmoutiei, church of, ii, 240, 

MaaxyaPs Woiks on Sweden, Jufland, 
&o, lllastratious from, ii, 316 et serj 

Mars XJltor, temple of, i, 316. 509. 

Marseilles, early oolonxitB of, i, 363; ii. 30. 

Marshall, Bishop, tomb of, at Exeter, li, 
405 407 

8 Martin, tnapsal church, Oologno, h, 
232—231. 

S Martmo in Oielo d’Oro, Ravenna, i, 
528 note 

S. Martino di Monti, basllioau church, 
Rome, date of, i, 515 

S. Mary Redfliffe, a French prototype 
of, 11 , 156. 

Mashita, palace at, plan, i, 400 Triapsal 
hall, 402. Wesfem octagon tower, 
408 Facade, 404. Elevation re- 
stored by the autlior, 405. 

Maspero, (M), Egypt, domestic and 
military architecture, i, 186, 137. 

Mass, as an element in Aroh.teoturo, i, 
16, 

Maataba, its meaning, i, 102 Examples, 
102. 105, 106 

Matera, cathedral at, i, 597. Window, 
597 

Materials m architecture. Stone and 
bnok, i, 19, 20 Plaster, wood, cast 
iron, 21. 

S. Matliias, near Trhves, ii, 2.18. 

Manlbronn, Wurtemborg, Abbey of, ii* 
286 and note. 

Mausolus, tomb of, at Halioarnassus, i, 
282. View and plan as restored by 
the Author, 282, 283 Dimunsions 
and description, 283, 284. 

Maxentius, basilica of, or Temple of 
Peace, its dimensions, i, 24. Consi- 
dered as an example of Roman art, 
806. Desormtion, plan, seiitions, Ac., 
829 — 831 Its stucco ornaments, 845. 
Proportion of solids to area, 24 ; li, 179. 

Mayenoe Cathedral, u, 226. Its oitief 
features, ibid Its western apse, 280. 
The Kauf B^us, 205. 

Mecca, the Eaabah at, i, 65. 212 ; ii, 514. 
516. Arrangement^ details, Ac , of it, 
^nd of ^6 Great Mosque, 5^^ 5^, 


Mechlin, ii, 1H8 Intended Town-liall, 
204. 

Medinii, Mahomet's Mowpie at, li, 514 
516, 

Moilorujot Tlubfl, tomph^ of i, 125. Pa- 
vilion of UamoHeH, 1,37. 

Modum, I'yraimd of* i. 102 101 

Mogahlhio peiiod in England, ii, 
337. 

Moillan, chateau of, ii, 134. 

Meissen Catliodral, ii, 276* Nave, 289 
Biiptihtcry, 292. 

Molroflc Abbey, li, 420. 431 Aisle, 432. 
]^i8t window, 433. 

Mcninomum, th<», i, 126. 

Monaphis, i, 91 Manotte’s (explorations, 
92 Dynasthw of Pyrainid-bnihUng 
Kings, itdd. Magniflcenoo of the oily, 
di^structiou of its momununts* Ac., 118, 

no. 

S. Menonx, church at ; exterior, ii, 102. 
Chovet and narihex, 103* 

Meroo, the alh'god pawmt state of Egypt, 
i, 147. Remains ')f Ethiopian templet? 
and pyramids, 14 H. Arches, 217. 

Merovingian Kings, no architectural re- 
mains of the, ii, 120. 

Merssig, Church of, li, 238. 

Messina, arohlteoturo of, il, 24. 29. 
The Kunssiatello, 24. Cathedral, 29. 

Metal used m Roman architooturo, i, 346 
381. 

Mettlaeh* Octagonal Church, ii, 249* 
Capital 250. 

Metz Cathedral, ploiisiug fuatures of, 11, 
287. 

Mexico, primitive perfection of the arts 
in, i, 62. Early iulmbitants, li, 583. 
Rooout artistio explorers, 584. Toltooa 
and Aztecs ; result of tho Spanish con- 
(uicst. 584<^86. Allogod Buddhist 
Hculpturos ; Eastern prototypes of 
Moxtoan forms, 587, 588. 59X, Too- 
cullis or pyramid-tornploB, 5K9, 500. 
Temple or palace at Mit)^ 591, 502. 
Buildings of Yu(*atan, 593 505. 

Priiiolpies of construction, 597. 590. 

Miohol Angelo, ii, 566. 

Michel, Mont Bt, medieval features, re- 
tained at, ii, 186. 

Muldlotou (ProfO i Pantheon, 1,821 note, 
Trajan's Basuloa, 820 note, Roman 
Theatres, 385 note, Sutrium, 387 
note.. Volaiia, 840 note, Frigidarium, 
Oaracalla's Baths, 846 note. Age of 
Temple of Minerva Medica, 859 note. 
Earthen pots In Roman Vaults, 549notd. 
House of Vesiil Virgins, 1, 375 note, 

Milan Cathedral, i, 24. Its arohitecture, 
608. 610. 625. Plan, seotion, interior, 
original model, Ac., 625—629. Church 
of Ban Lorenao : Plan, its mutflations, 
Ac., i, 550, 551. Church of Sant’ Am- 
^gio, ite atrium, silver altar, bronze 
doors, Ac., i, 565--567. Its additional 
tow«, 580, Tower of ^ Satijro, 578 
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Milan city, half German, i, 500 558 
Tlio Groat HospiUl, ii, 13. 

Milotus, Ionic toiuple at, i, 256. 

Minare and Minarets, then beauty, ii, 
534. Examples: Hassan, 532, 533 
Kaithoy, 535 Tunis. 540. Suloi- 
maine, 561. Sta Sophia, 563. Er- 
zeroum, 570. 

Mmden, Church at, ii, 231 
Minorya, ti*mplo of, at Sunium, i, 254. 
Minerva Mi’dioa, temple or tomb of, i, 
859. rooulinr features of its construc- 
tion, 359—361 434. Its real desti- 
nation, 359 note. 

S. Mimato, Florence, i, 525. Dimen- 
sions, 584. Plan, ibid. Elevation, 
685 Sections, 584 586 
Miasionaiy zeal ot the Buddhists, n.o86 
Missolonghi, doorway at, i, 246, 217. 
Mistra, Spuita, clinrch of tiie Virgin at, 
1 , 402 471 Apso, 463. 

Mitla, Mexico, temple at, ii, 591 Palace, 
592. 

Modena, cathedral at, i, 570 Octagon, 
580. Ghirlamlina tower, ii, 6. 
Moh.immod, see Mahomet. 

Mohammed bon Alhamor, founder of the 
Alliambia, n, 551 

Moissac, church at., ii, 69 Plaji> G9 
Mokwi, Armenia, Byzaniino ohuicii at, 
i 471. 

Molfetta, Apulia, church at, i, 582 Plan 
and aoctiou : its domes, 600. 
MonosU'rboico, Ireland, early doorway 
at 11 455 

MonostonOH : Kalat Somn’n, i, 422, 423 
Tioitzkfl, Moscow, 491. St Gall, ii, 
213—216. Ireland, 444. Spam, 502. 
Monkwearmouth, ii, 343. Saxon door- 
way, 343, ^ . .. 

Monioule: Plan of church at, ii, 26. 
Nave, 27. Its mosaic decorations, 
26, 27. Cloisters, 29. Fountain, 30. 
Mosaic pictures or stained glass? 31. 
Mobs, Belgium, n, 188. Church of St. 
Waudru, 197. Polychromauo efloots, 
197. Town-hall, 204. , , . 


Mont St. Miohol, Normftndy, jnediasval 
foatuieg pre#orved in, ii, 186. 

Montiear-en-DiT, part Bomaiiosqne, jpart 
Qotliic fhntdh at, ii, 107. Its periMt- 
noBB as an examplo of a new style, 
108. Ste 217. 844. ^ 

Montiernonf, chnroh of, n, 86. 

Monza, ozample of took atohiteotuxe 
from, ii, 14. 

Moon, tiro, in Spain, ii,. 461, 462 
468 472. 495. Ohaiaotenstios of the 
Moresoo stjle : repon in wh^ it 
dominatod,497. Sto*nplc*,497.^^ 
Theiif flwt important buililing, 

M6. Bnteut and nafure of ttioir 
remain* in Spain; the« probable 
origin, 666. Period of their expulsion, 
556 . Sm Alhumbra. Saraoenic. 


Moravia, ii, 210 
Moresoo Style, see Moors 
Moiionval, cliuioh of, ii, 122 note 
Mobaio pavements m Roman basilicas, i, 
526 

Mosaic pictures at Monrcalo, n, 26 31 
Moscow, aichitecta of the churches in, i, 
485, 486 When m.ide the capital of 
Russni, 489 Nnmorousness of its 
churches, 489 — 492 The Aiinunoia- 

tion and St Michael’s cliURhcs, 492 
The Assumption, ilnd Plan, 493 
St Basil (Vassih Blaiiskonoy), ibid. 
Plan, Und View, 494 Tower of 
Ivan Veliki, 496 The Kremlin. 
Towors on its walls 497 Sacred Gate, 
498. 

Moses, the hrazon serpent of. i, 507 
Mosques Diarbeki, i, 
hron,ii,37,38 Mecca, .536 Kerouan, 
638 Cordoba, 543. Tabroez, 571 
Ispahan, 576. See Cairo. Oonstanti- 
nople. Damascus Jerusali'm Mecca. 
Moudjeleia, Syria, plan of house, i, 
448. 

Muayyad, El, mosque of, li, 534. 
Muokross, Ireland, monastery cloister at, 

Munzonberg, castle of, ii, 259 Pictur- 
esque features, ibid 

Muglieyr, dctiiils and diuguims of temple 
at, i, 158, 1.59 , . , 

Muhlhauson, Maria Kuohe at, idau, ii, 
289. Ariangomcnt, vt<‘W, Ac , 
Muiolibd, proliablo origin of the, b 153 
Munich Cathedral, ii, 286. Brick 
ohurches, 287. 

Municipal, see Civic. - ... 

Munster Cathedral, n, 230. Lumborti 
Kircho at, 439 note, 

Murano, arches in apse of, i, 406. 

Murt'ia, chapel at, 11 , 508. 

Murphy, Mr , illustnitor of the Alhamhra, 
li, 507 note. 543. . _ 

Music among the anohmt races, i, 08. hA. 
Myconm, tombs of the kings at, i, 243. 

‘Gate of the Lions, 21-7. 

Mylassa, Column ot Victory at, i, 363. 

Tomb, 871. View of samo, lUd 
Myia, church of St. Nicliolas at, i, 455. 
Myron’s treasury, aud matonals of its 
decorations, i, 250. 

Naksh-i-Bubtam, tomb of Darius at, i, 

Nancy, Ducal palace a-t, ii, 183, 184. 

Portal, Ac., 186. , - • rqo 

Naples, paucity of examples in, x, 683. 

OatheJral, 684. , ^ - . noa 

Napoleon I., fetQudc completed hy, i, 
Naranco, church of Sta*. Mana, &o., w 
charaotor and omamontation, ii, 464. 
View, chief point of interest, 466, 
Narthox, the, m basUioau 
514. 530 In St Mark’s, Veniw, 532. 
Oluny, n, 99. Ves!5^y» lOI- St. 
Menoux, 102. Spires, 229. 
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STature, imitation of, i, 41 

STaumberii;, church of, ii, 28(? Choir- 
BoreeuB, 298 

Naval aici.itcotuie, ooutmuous advauco 
of, i, 45 , II, 128 

Naval tiiuinphal columns in Romo, i, 
352. 

SS. Nazano and Celso, church of, its 
onginul appellation, pcculiuritios of 
ouustruotion, &o , i, 554. 

SS. Nereo ed AcluHoo, bamlioan church, 
Rome, its dat,e, i, 515. Syutomof which 
it afford'} an example, 52C. 

Nero, baths of, i, 343. 

Neufchatel, Notre Danio do, ii, 210. 

Neuss, churoh of St. Quirinus in, ii, 238. 
262 

Nevers Oatiiedial, ii, 149. 

New style, posbibihty of a, i, 44, 45 

Newton, Sir Obarlos, explorations of, 1, 
282. Mausoleum, Ilulioainussus, ibid 
note 

New Walsinghnm church, roof of oislo, 
ii, 400 

Nidholai Kirche, Zerbst, ii, 291. 

S. Nioolo m Cat 0010 , basiUoan church, 
Rome, its date, i, 515. 

Nieuport, Belgium, belfiy of, ii, 200, 

Nih€ Apteros, or “Wingless Victory, tem- 
ple of, i, 255. Its irii^ze, 264. 

Nile, Egyptian rule with legard to evec- 
iions on the two sides of, i, 110. 1«15. 
Oourse of civilization, up stream or 
down stream ? 147. 

Nimes, Mflihou Carrie or Temple of Diana 
at, i, 811. 817. 509; li, 49. Amphi- 
theatr. , i, 840 The Tour Mngne, 382. 
555. The Pont du Gard, 885, jSfl«428, 

Nimroud, North-west Palace at, i, 170. 
Plan, ibid. Result of exploration of 
the ijyramid, 191. Vaulted drain, 215. 

Nineveh, i, 163, ir»9. Explorations, 169. 
Parts of Ninevite structures remain- 
ing, 198. Stairs, 201. 

Nisibm, triple church at, i, 428. 460. 

Nismes, eee Nimos. 

Nivelles, church of St. Gertrude at, li, 
189. Its mroular towei, dc., 190, 

Nooera dei Pagani, baptistery of, i, 546, 
547. 485. 

Nomenclature in Christian architecture, 
remarks on, 1. 411. 

Nonnau amhiteoture, chief feature of, i, 
17. Architectural province of Nor- 
mandy, ii. 41. Inconsisteuoy charao- 
tenstio of the rare, 105* Oufmluating 
epi^ of ^e style, 105. Destroyers 
and rebcdlders, 107. Examples of t^e 
style : towers and vaulting, U0--119. 
PilUis, *161. Besnlt of the Norman 
conquest of EngiMud, $87. Effect of 
the warn of the Boses, 889. Norman 
chapels, 889. Norman gateway, 40$. 

Normans and Normhn binffingsinSioily, 
fi,2%23., 

Ktacthampton^ round church at, ii, 898. 
Meanor ctoss m (the eourli^ ilA 


Norway, rlnnc.h iin*hitiM*turo of, ii, 31(5. 

Wooih'fi h. 332 334 

Norwich (la-ths lu tl3. 

Niirwudi (latlu'duil . Plan, iu31(». Tabu- 
lar itoiiiH, 417. N<v- 318 358. 38(5. 389. 
471. 

Nntuj Dame, Paris. Hrv Pans. 

Notro Daino do lh.)on* ii, 147. 

Nourn, pyratnulH at, i, 148. 

Novum (Uthrdriil : Atiuiiu, plan, i, 5(52. 
Klcvatlon and Hoction, 5(53. Biiplis- 
iory, 552. 

Novog<»r<HU Sti. Sophia, t, 471. 48(5. 488. 
East oiul, 487, 488. lnt<‘rior, bronzo 
doors, (Sic., 488. (/onvimis, iftid. 
Village church, 489 
Nojon Clathcdral, it, 145. 1(58 mh. 

Numu, rock-out Kgyptian ttunplos in, 1, 
J3(). (Ihurch at lliriin, 510. aSV*<j Rook- 
oiit tcniulcN. 

Nimziatclla, MiwHina, ii, 21. 

Nurotnherg, doubht ohtipoi at, 11, 242. 
Ohurclnw, HU ljaiiK‘n(M» and Ht. Ho- 
hald, 283, 284. Ptiudianty of the 
Praucu iCircho, 230. Saomtncnts 
Hiluslcin'^ at Ht. ljuun*nco*H, 293. 
Bchouo Brunn<*n, 2U0. Bay window, 
Bt. Hclnild, 298. 

Kylarska, Bornholm, round ohuroh, il, 
827. 

Nymwogon, circular ohuroh at, ii, 249, 
250. 

NyBkl^ Bondiolm, round olum*h, li, 327. 


Oajaoa, Tolnmntepnc, pyramid of, ii, 590. 

Obelisks of Kgvpt, side of tlie Nile always 
ohouon for the, i, 111. Earliont and 
ftnoht cxam)d(*H, ill. 135. Tbtdr pur- 
p()so, dio., 135. Assyrian obelisk at 
UivunubanL 192. 

Octagon: Kly Oatlmdral, li. m Of 
Parllamont Uousoh, 392. 

Odo, Archbishop, cathedral orcotexi by, 
11,344. 

Oestor 1/urskcr, Denmark, round ohurcli 
at, ii, 827. View, 329. 

Ogival, Frono i use of tlie term, il, 169 
note. 

S. Olaf, olmrohos built by, and in me- 
mory of, 11, 816. 

OUte, Sj^in, osstle of, il, 506. 

Olska, Bomiiolm, round ohuroh. li, 827. 

Omar, inoentlvo to tlie building of a 
mosque bv, ii, 516. His mosque, 517, 

Omm-es-Zeftoun, Syria, Kalybe at, plan 
and view, J, 487. 

Opnenheim,objoottonabl6 features in the 
cJiuroh at, if, 288. 

Orange, Roman thiatre at: Description, 
1,885, Finn and view, 885, 886. Tri- 
umphol arch, 848, Church ii, 58. 

Oratories: Normandy, li, 110. Iriih, ii, 
450—452. Of Gallerus, 457. 

Omhomenos, tomb (or treasury) at, i, 
244. 


Orimys, archiieotnral elements traoe- 
abkiatH^428. 
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Orleans CatUedial, its merits, date, &o., 
li, 152. 

OrloansviLlo, double-apsod basilica at, i, 
510. 

Ornament, carved, pnnoiple, object, and 
application of, i, 81—35 

Oaiitasen II , pyramid of, i, 113. 

Orvieto, i, 558 014. 617. 619 

Osman 111., mosque of, ii, 564 

Osnabruck, cbur^ at, ii, 230. 

Othos, Gorman architecture under the, 
ii, 211. Minster ascribed to Otho 111 , 
248, Tomb, 248. 

Otranto Cathedral, i, 596. Crypt, ibid 

Otricoli, basilica at, i, 384. Amphi- 
iheairo, 342. 

Ottmaishoim, Alsace, circular church at, 
11, 250. 

Oudenarde, masonic trick in the town- 
hall of, li, 204. 

S. Ouun, Bouon. See Eouon. 

Oviedo, n, 464, 509. 

Oxford Cathedral, Wolaey’s roof at, u, 
366. Choir arches, 366. 

Oxford Martyrs’ Memonal, ii, 418 nets. 

Oxford University Morton College 
chapel, 11 , 375. 393. Exeter OoUogo 
chapel, 393 note. Colleges generally. 


Pabebborn Cathedral, transitional fea^ 
ture shown in, ii, 231. 307. 

Padua, civic hall at, li, 10. Its dunon- 
BLons, arcades, <&c., ildd. Church of 
Sun Antonio, i, 535, 536. 

Pa»8tum, Done temple at, i, 255 Pecu- 
liarities of the double Temple, 271. 273. 

Painted glass, curoumstancos attending 
the introduction of, ii, 57. 70. 92. Its 
mlluenoo as a formative piiuoiplo in 
Gothic Arohitecturo, 124. Bosults of 
its omission m m^idern windows, 125. 
Extravagances of the Giirman artists, 
ii, 294. Introduction mto and mania 
for its display in England, 338. 358. 
878,374. Contrasted with polyohromio 
deooratiom 31. 

Painting and Sculpture, their province as 
distinguished from arohitooturo, i, 4, 5. 
Fre-BaphaelitlBm, 12. Egyptian ex- 
amples, 94. 109. Ptolemaic period, 
148. Painting and Sculpture in As- 
syrian buildings, 188 — 190. How 
used in the palac^ of Persepolia and 
Susa, 208. 210—211. Sculpture and 
colours m the Grecian orders, 263. 
266. External sculpture of the French 
cathedrals, ii, 141. English cathe- 
drals, 888. Mural Painting in Saxon 
edifices, 844. Polyohromy in Sicily, 
26, 27. 

Palaces: E^ptian, i, 122. 126. As- 
syrian, 168—190. Ancient Persian, 
201—211. Boman, 314. 875—880. 
Parthian, 890—896. Sassanian, 395. 
Bomanesque, 556. German, li, 256. 
Saracenic (Alcazar and Alhambra), 


551 — 555 Persian-Saraoenic, 578. 

Mexican, 592 596 

Paleontology, its importance to the 
Geologist 1 , 53, 54. 

Palcnque, probable Chnatian bas-relief 
at, 11 , 593 note. Pyramid-temple, or 
Tcocalli, 594. 699. 

Palermo, olmroh of San Giovanni in, ii, 
24, 25 Its mo&que-like form, 24. 
Churches m mixed styles, 25. Ctetbe- 
dral: lateral entrance, 28. East end 
29 Use of the jpointed arch, 30. 

Palestine, Kalian Gothic, how introduced 
into, 11 , 82. Examples, 33—38. 

Palmyra, Temple of the Sun at, i, 228. 
324 See ii, 523. 

Pansa’s House, Pompeii, i, 381. See 
Pompeii. 

8. Pantaleone, Cologne, li, 260. 

Pantiieon, Paris, piopo^on of solids to 
aioa in the, u, 179. 

Pantheon, Borne, compared with the 
Parthenon, i, 17. Ita rotunda, 819. 
Portico, 320 544. Desoiiption, Plan, 
Elevation, Section, &o , 320 — 322. 
Discoveries by Mi Chedanne m 1892, 
820 note. Bopetitions of its form in 
miniature, 357 543 Peiiod of its 
erection, 320 and note, 321. Plan of 
Ughtmg in, 822. 

Pantokiator Ohm oh, Constantinople, i, 
457. 

Pappacoda, Naples, church at, i, 598. 
its doorway, 598. 

Parenzo, Basilica at, i, 636. Plan 537 

Paris : mfluenoe of the materials of its 
oonstraotiou on the effect produced by 
the Madeleine, i, 20. Notre Dame: 
pioportion of eclids to area. 24. xi, 179. 
Compared with the Arc de I’Etoile, i, 
80. Date of erection; plan, ii, 132. 
Area, original and altered elevation, 
& 0 ., 133. Constructive defects, ibtd. 
Fa^dc, 186. Its character as a whole, 
137. » Windows, 163. Pt. Germam dcs 
Prbe, and St. Gemevibve, 121. St. 
Martin, 163. Pantheon, 179. Hotel 
de Oluny, 184, Sainte Chnpelle, ii. 
122. 181 165 388. 874. 893 and note. 
31. St Eustache, 492 note. 

Parish ohuicbes, England, examples of, 
ii, 397-401. 

Parliament Houses, London, central octa- 


gon, 898 note. 

Parma Cathedral, i, 570. Principles of 
design iUustrkted by the Baptistery, 
ii, 1. 

Paros, island of, apses of churches in, i, 


589 note. 

Parthenon, principle illustrated Iw tlie, 
i, 14. Compared with other edifices, 
17, Dwnensioos, 24. 258. Its fitness 
for ornamental adjuncts^ 38. Its <fiia- 
raoter as a work of art, 268. Elevation 
of a column, 260 The fa^ide, 262. 
Plan, 270. Form,«Wd. Section, 27a 

parthians, i, 889—692. Palace of A1 
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Hodhr. Plan, 300. Elevation, 301. 
Mosque of Diarbckr, 302 — 304 

PasargadsB, tomb of Cyrus nt, i, 1C4. 

] 96— 198 State of rcjiiiams there, 108. 
Fire templo or tomb, 212. 

S. Paul’s Oathodrol, London, i, 24. 44G 
xi, 179. 

S Paul’s basilican cliuroh, Bomo, its date, 
1,515. Aisles, rian,deBOiiptxon, 
interior view, &o., 510 — 519. 

S Paul Trois-Ohateaux, Piovonco, ii, 55. 
265. 

Paulmzelle, ruined abbey of, li, 238. 

Pavia, cbuicb of St. Micbolo at, i, 6fi3. 
u,219 244 Oousiderod os an <«umplO 
of its B^le, i, 608. Sootion,504. Apse, 
665. S. Pietro and S Teodoro, i\M 

Paxton, Sir Joseph, i, 48, 

Payemo, basilican church at, ii,2l0. 

Peace, temple of, at Bomo. Bee Maxt^n- 
tius 

Peacock, Dr , Doan of My, memorial to, 
ii, 382 note 

Pela^, parent race of tlio, i, 75 241. 
Most remarkable of thoir remams, 2‘t3. 
Domes, %hid, Doorw^s, arclioH, wall 
masonry, &o., 245 — 247 Ouhnniatinf? 
period of their civilization, 251. Be^ i, 
81 note 

Pellegiini’fi designs for Milan Oaihedml, 
i, 629. « 

S. Pellino, apse of, i, 593. Elevation, 
592. 

Pendentives, diagrams of, i, 434. 532. 
At Salamanca, 470. At Tarragona, 
477. 

Penrose, Mr., work on Athenian arohiteo- 
ture liy, i, 261 note, Disoovorlos m 
1884 in Templo of Jupiter Olympius, 
Athens, 323 and note. Drawing by 
him, U, 152, 

Pepin, union of Froneh dominions under, 

£, 120 . 

Perggmon, German Exploration at, i, 

Pergamns, wooden roofed basilica at, i, 
427, 428. 

Pdru^eux, ohurch of St. Front at, ii, 64, 
66. Class of wnioh it is the only s]^i- 
men, 67. Its ante-ohuroh, 107. See i, 
535. 582. 

Peristyle in Greek temples, object of the, 
1, 271, 272. 

Perijenaioular, late pointed, or Lancas- 
trian style, ^ooh of the, ii, 389. Motto 
of the nenod, ibid. Bee 376. 

Persepolig, i, 153. Author’s work on 
the subject, 168 note. Parts of build- 
ings still preserved, 198. Prominence 
of staircases, 200. Palaces of Xerxes 
and Darius. 201—209. Bee 890 897, 

Persia, Assyrian buildings reproduced in, 
i* 158, 188 Palaces, 201—211. Fire 
temples, 212. Tombs, 212. 864. Pau- 
city of materials for architectural 
history of medi«cvid Persia, ii, 667. 
ExaBhpfcs.* Bagdad and Bbaejoum, 


.50H f)7i 571 :»73. Sul- 

tiM)H‘b, 573 575 iHjuvluin an<i 
Tolu'mn, 575 578 

Porn, ii, 000 I)in<»r('nn» h<‘tw(‘on its 

buiblitigH find thow* ot IVh'XKM), 000. 
llmnainH ol Cyclnpi'un rt^iniuiiH ui Tia 
Ilimiuu'u, 001, 002. HiUuHluni tiombH, 
003 lIouHOH of Muium) (7aj»u‘ and of 
tho Virp;iii8 of thn Sun, 004, 005. 
Tonilm, OOf), 00(5, WiiIIh <d' TiuuboH 
and Cuzco, (50(5— 1508. 

Pmigia, church of Sti. Angoh at, i, 545. 
Town-hall, ii, 10. 

PcBtlu 1, 410 mtiu 

Pct4‘rl)orongh Cnthcihal: Proporiionm ii, 
317 417. Nuvo, 357. U«‘iro-clioir, 
305. Vault, 307. WohI front, 385. 
OloicKinry, 471. 

S. Pidt^r’H laiHihcan church, Uomo, its 
date, 1,515. AiHlcH, 515. Plan, 510. 
Site, dtmenHioUH, t^c,, 517. fnii'rnal 
vi<»w, 518. Two intcrcHtinfr adjuncts, 
519. 

S. Pott*r’H, Bomo Cpw*H«»iit huilding), i, 
12. 24. I’nnt'iplos iH‘ghu*tcd in, 30. 
Proportion of hoIuIh to an‘a, i, 24 ; ii, 
179. Bee, a, 440. 018. 022 ; u. 397. 

Petorsburg, noar Hallo, ruined circular 
diuroli at, ii, 250. 

S. X^iiorsburg, urchiicets of the churches 
of, i, 485. 

Petra, i, 803. Piouliar uHjiocfc of the 
locality, ihftl Tho Khanno oi TreOHury 
of Pharaoh : View, 804. Section and 
dcBorlpiion, 305. Question an to olu(*ct 
of Homo of tiio so-called itanbs, {IM 
Corinthian tomb, 300. ltiK*k-out in- 
terior, 307. 

Petrie, Gotargo, fact rohitlvc h) Irish round 
towers proved hy, ii, 459. 

Petrie, W. M, Flinders, rcscartOms in 
Egypt Pyramids and Temples in 
Gizoh, 1, 08—190. 102. Meduin, 104. 
Abousoor, DoKhur, 107. Ti^mpln of 
Sphinx, 107, 108. The Labyrinth, 

111, 112. Bawam, Tllahnn Pyramids, 

112, IIB. lIoiiBos at Kalmn, 118. 
115. Wooden column found by, 115 
note. 

Phjgoloia, templo of Apollo at Bassa 
in, i, 278. 

PhilflB, noteworthy foattiros of tho temple 
at 142— 148. Plan, 145. 

Philip Augustus, progress of France 
under, ii, 122. 

Philip of Valois, ii, 122. 

rhoenioians, tho, 1, 288 note; ii, 461, 
462. 

Phonetic element in art i, 4—10. 

Phrygia, objeot of contention between 
Eg^pt and, i, 229. 

Piacenza, church of San Antonio at: 
Plan, i, 560. Seotton, 561. Fa^e of 
cathedral, 568. OampanUe, 581. Pa- 
lazzo Publico, ii, 10. 

Pier arches in il^lish cathedrals, li, 
867. 
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Piorrofonds, castlo of, n, 185. 

S Piotro ad Vmculav basilican church, 
Romo, 1 , 515, 0515. ' 

Pillars (comiibund) Diagrnms of plans, 

11 , 102 . 

Pinnacles, ovor-omploymont by French 
architi‘cts of, ii, 174 

Pjsa Cathedral, i, 640 560. Meiit of 
its oxtorior, 588 Yiew, 587 Blind 
arcades, 588 Loaning towir, 578^^ 
60;J. Oliapol ot Sta Maria della 
Spiun, 053 Baptistery, 002 
Pisimi I’alaoc, Venice, ii, 10. 

Pistoja, Oatliodral, i, 588 Tower, ii, 6 
iMtzounda, Byzantine chuich »t: Plan, 
i, 409 Sociioii uiid v^ew, 470 Pro- 
bable date, 471. 

l^laco, M., excavations and discoveries at 
Khorsabiid by, i, 101. 172—181 176 
iwte 

Pianos, triapsal church at, ii, 50 
Pimy on the ti«nplo of Diuno, i, 278. On 
the tomb of Mansolus, 288. On the 
tomb of PorHonnii, 299. 

Pluscardmo Abboy, li, 439. Doorway, 
441. 

Poetry, its province as an art, i, 5 
Pointed arches and stylo . Kai host Italian 
exampl(‘B, i, 572 610 Prc-Ohristiati 
and early pest-Ghristian use of the 
arch, ii, 46. Theory, diagram, and 
oxamplos, 46—49 Norman archos 
over pointed ones, 83, Invoirtion of 
the true iKiintcd stylo, 104 Critical 
obB(»rvationH groah'St rocommondation 
of the stylo, 123, 124 French ox- 
siuplep, 130 — 186 Claim of iheOor- 
nians, ii, 211. CJorman examples, 264— 
291. Early Boandinavian oxampl(*s, u, 
8 13—334. When inlroducod into Eng- 
land, JJ71. ^ 0 'Archos, 

Poitiers, facade of church oi Notro Damo 
at, li, 85. Other churches, 86, Plan 
of the cathedral, ihid. Its meat re- 
markable feature, ibid, Ohurch of St 
Jean, 107. 

Polo, amphithoatni at, i, 841, 842. Arch 
of the SorgiJ, 348. St. Maria do Oan- 
neto, 588, 

Polychromy. See dolour. Painting. 
Polycrates, temple ascribed to, i, 256. 
Pompeii, i, 269. Basilica, 388. Plan of 
8time,ii^U T))oatros,335. Baths, 848. 
Shape and anarigemont of puvste 
dwollings, 380, 881. Pansa's house, 
881. Use of ooloui’S and metals, 882. 
—885* See 570. 

Pontlgny, abboy of, li, 164, Ohovot, 165. 

171. A German copy, ii, 208, 

Porches, Portals, and Porticos : Persepo- 
lis (pillars), i, 207* Bergamo, li, 9. 
Frenoli examples, 51—64. 68. 184. 
Lortoh, 265. Gothland, *826, 826. 
Dunfermline, 437. Spanish (‘xsmples, 
47^ 474, Bolem, 510, See Doors and 
Doorwaya 

Pozeenna, rliny on tho tomb of, i, 299. 


Porta Nigra at Besancon, i, 849. At 
Triives, 350. 

Portugal, church of Batalha in, li, 507 — 
509. Aloobaca, Oomibia and Belem, 
509. Results of war and earthquake, 
511. 

Prague, ohuich of St. Veit at, ii, 285. 

Prato, Duomo at, ii, 3. Its tower, 7. 

S. Praxede, Rome, Corinthian base from, i, 
312. Date of tho chui oh, 515. Arches, 
525. 

Pre-Kaphaelitism, cause of tho failure of, 

1 , 12 . 

Priene, Ionic hoxastylo temple at, i, 256. 

Pioportion m Aiohitocturo, i, 26, 27. 
Diagrams, 28, 29. Obsoived in the 
Pyramids, 262 Me, 

Propoitions of area to solids, &c., in 
impoitant buildings, i, 24. French 
catliedials, ii, 179. English cathedrals, 
417. 

Protestant woiship, early French church 
suitable foi, ii, 71. 

Provence, Roman bridgo and aiobes at 
St. Obamas in, i, 851. Archilootural 
boundaries, ii, 41. 48. Early use of the 
pointed aich, 45. Oliuiohcs, baptis- 
teries, and oloidters, 50 — 63. 

Prussia, East, brick architecture of, li, 
302. 

Ptolemies, the, i, 91. 12G, Revival of 
Egyptian oits under them, 189. Tem- 
ples of tho period, 140 — 148. 

S Pudenziana, basilican chuich, Romo, 
date of, 1 , 515. Sciiptural intori'bt at- 
taching to it, its plan, &o., 524, 525. 

Puissalicon, tower at, li, 59, 60. 

Pullan, K. P., and Sir 0. Nowton, Re- 
storation of mausoleum of Btulioamas- 
SUB, i, 282 mde. 

Pulpits in Gorman oliurchos, ii, 298. 

Puy de Doim*, ohurohos in, ii, 89—93. 

l*uy-on-Velay, cathedral at, ii, 90, Its 
cloister, iJbid, 

Pyrnnuds, Tombs and Temples of Egypt, 
and their builders, i, 16, 17, 18. 55. 61, 
62. Date of the pyramids of Gizob, 92, 
93. Constructive skill exhibited m tlie 
Groat Pyramid, 93—95. Truthfulness 
of its pioruTOB, and portrait-statues, 95. 
Quesuons s^gested by these struc- 
luros, ilnd. Their site and number, 97. 
Dimensions, angular inclinations, &o., 
of the throe groat ones, 98 — 100. De- 
tails of their oonj^truction, 101. Peculi- 
arities of that of Sukkara, plan, section, 
SsQ , 103, 104. Medum, 104. Hawara, 
112. Illaliun, 118. Tombs, pamtinga 
thereon, &a, 105—107. Temples, and 
recent discoveries regarding them: 
their architectural offeotiveness, 
107—109. Structures of the first 
Theban kingdom, 110. The Laby- 
rinth, its arrangement, pu^se, &c., 
Ill, 112. Tombs of Beni Hlasan, 114, 

115. Remains of tho Shepherd Kings, 

116. Mode of lighting the templ^ 
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124:, 272. Book-cut tombs and tomplos, 
130 L-i 35 , Mammeisi, 132. Arohos 
in the Pyramids, 217. Use of dfflmto 
proportions, 262 wU, Moxioau, iw 
compared with tliose of Egypt and 
Assyria, ii, 591* Examples at Palon- 
que, 594. See Obelisks, Thebes, 

^Aim-LouzEH, church at, i, 425. 
iuattro Ooionati, basilican church, 
Borne, date of, i, 515 
^uedlinburg, Schloss Eirohe, ii, 230. 

St Quentin, church at, ii, 147. Town- 
hall, 183 

Queiqueville, triapsal church at, ii, 110 
Quetmooatl, the Mexican Lyourgus, u, 
584 586 

St Quinide, Vaison, Prance, peculiar 
apse of, u, 58. 

St Quinnus, Neuss, church of, ii, 238. 
Wmdows, 262. 

Babbath Amuon, palace of, i, 407. 

Plan, section, 407. 

Baglan Castle, ii, 413. 

Bagusa (Dalmatia), palace of, u, 21, 
Bahotep, tomb or, arches found in, i, 
105. 

Bameseum at Thebes, its founder di- 
mensions, &o , i, 121, 122. 

Bameses the Great, i, 121, 

Bameses IL, temple erected by, i, 214. 
Bameses Maiamonn, tomb of, i, 133 
Bamle^ Syria, church at, ii, 87. 
Batisbon, the old Dom at, ii, 219. Scotch 
church, 240. Baptistery, 252. Dimon- 
sionB and arrangement of the cathe- 
dral, 279. Plan, 280. Entrance, 291 
Ohuroh of St Emmeran, 288. 

Bayello, Casa BuJQTolo at, its oxceptional 
style, i, 605. 

3Bavenna. Tomb of Theodoric at, i, 296 
note. 554, 555. Tomb of Galla 
Plamdia, 435. Chapel in Ajrohi- 
episoopal Palace, ibid. Church of San 
Vitale^ 859 543-^50 ii, 248 Ancient 
^lendour of its basilican churches, i, 
527. Examples; SS j^Umare Nuovo 
and in Classe, 528--^.30. Its circular 
bnildings, 647 Palace of Theodono, 
656 Tower of S. ApoUinare in Classe, 
577, 678 

Bawlinson, Sir Henry, explorations of, i, 
155 note. 157 note. On the Birs Niiu- 
roud, 157. 159 tiota Assyriaii canon 
dmeovered by him, 168. 

Beonlyer, Saxon fira^ents at, ii, 341. 
Bedman, Bishop of Ely, tomb of, u, 411, 
Befodi, Byzuntue house at, i, 448 
Befonnation, efftot on church building 
. of|he,ix,339. 8eem,4lS 
B^dini^aleasai tomb at Oeryetri, f, 

.Bfl k ahja n a u y basilican church of Hitt^- 
*ett m iusxkd of, li, 217. Plan, eleiva- 
, Booi;222, 

Bk Bwh arobed gatemty i, 849v 


Roman tomb, vn‘W, 3(JI llw o]>j(»ct, 
priiKMpal f(‘atnr<*H, kSic., ihul < Uniroh at 
II, 121 not*\ 

BoiiaiHsanco Hiyl<‘, <miuh<‘ of i.h<‘, i, 13, 17. 
Small love (or it in Eiiglaml, ii, 33.'‘> 
Sea li, 310 442 470 

Riman (E ), IMunnioia, i, 23H n()U\ 

S IhqiaiaiuH, haHilicaii ohuroh of, i, .'iOO. 

Bhamnus, form of hmiplo a(., i, 200 

lihomw, itoiuau arch a(, i, 340. Ohurnh 
of St. Komi, 11 , 121 mto Oailuvlral, 
131 Plan, proportioiiH, dai, 13,'), l.ht. 
Eldganoo of ite favado and l>ai(roHh(‘H, 

I, 39. 17,1 External HoulpLuroH, 130 
WmdowH, 104. 1(»0 (JapitalH, 178, 
Porch, 273. 

Bhetiish arcliitectiiro, ii, 200 “‘2,')1 See 
Aix-la-Chapollo, Bonn, CJologuo, Ger- 
many. 

Rhine, inforh inly of its CiihUwm to thoso 
of England, it, 413. SotMomont of the 
Goths m Its vtilloy, I, 

Rioz, F(>rduian<ly luldiilon to thoOiralda 
by, II, 5,')0. 

Rilu*, Hchleswig, cathedral of, ii, 321. 

Richard II., WostmiUHtor Hall rohialt by, 

II, 414. 

Rickman on nauains of Saxon buildings, 
ii, 341. 

Ricux, chureh at, ii, 59. 

Rioz, baptistery at, ii, 59. 

Rim mi, arch ori^cted by August us i, 
JJ47. 

Ripon, Saxon remaina at, ii, 341. 

Rising Castkvii, 413. 

Rochoatur: <Jhaptor-houHO doorway in 
Cathoilral, ii, 407. Oaatlc, 413. 

Rook-out tombs and iemplcmoftliu Egyp* 
tians, i, 130. Temple at Ipsamboul, 
ibid. Other examples, 131, Dynas- 
ties by whom constructed, 132, 133. 
Pact dcduoiblu from the nusie ef their 
construction, 133. As to Uio nsHumeil 
intention to conceal thoir ontran<*CH, 
134. Monumonis at Doganlu, 233. 
Tombs m Lyoia, 234—2^. Oyrone. 
286-*287. 367. In Etruria, 294. 
Petra, 363-368. Jerusalem, 3(i8— 370. 
Book-out ohurohos in the Crimea, ii, 
482. 

Boda, Catalonia, church at, ii, 466, 467. 

Bocskilcle, Denmark, Domklrclio at, ii, 
318. Plan and elevation, 319. 

Roger, kingof Sicily, moscue-Iiko church 
built by, li, 24. 29. 

Bomsin-Moutier, basUlcan ohuich at, ii, 
218. Plan, view, iHd. 

Roman architecture : l^agan,s6sBomans. 
Cliristian, see Rome. 

Romance anguage, definition of, li, 42 
note. 

Bomanescue style, origin of the, 1, 4JU* 
Its various phasea 411. Distinctive 
fsatures of this style and the G<^io, 
i, 502. Early examples in remote 
parts. Afrlt-an typos, 508—610, 
Wioiie, 51$-5$0, Modification of 
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plau in St. Mark’s, Veinco, 531. 
Basilicas at Pareuzo, (« ratio, and 
Torcollo, 537 — 5 11 Beatr ictivo i licet 
of ltd aiitc(‘o*ients, Circulai clmrclics, 
542--55(). Lombard typos Basilica-^, 
558 — 574 Circular churcliea, 574 — 
577. Towers, 577 — 581. Byzantine 
Bomanesqnc, 582 — 006. [Sue Byzan- 
tine] Scalar buildings: Eicaiiiple 
at Montior-en-Dcr, ii, 107 See i, 
563. 607; u, 51 73 107, 108 121. 
221, 222. 247 250 257 See alao 
Basilioas Oiicular ohurtht^s 

Bomaiis, arcliitootmul tdements under- 
stood by the, i, 16 Their con struotive 
merits aud tlefei'ts, 22 Neglect of 
proportion, 29. Modes of decoration 
introduced by them, 32, S3 First true 
constructors of the arch, 216 Essen- 
tial differences between them and tbe 
Gieoks, 238. 289, 290 Besult of tlieir 
early oonnoctiou with the Etruscans, 
290 Chief value of their style, 303 
Architectural results of their marvel- 
lous career, Ac , 304 First inhabitants 
of their citv, 305 Their borrowings 
ftrom the Grot ks and Etruscans, 805, 
806 Then extended use of the arch . 
Buildings evidencing their inventive- 
ness, 306, 307 Variety and splendour 
of their works, 307. Thi ir modifications 
and elabmations of the various ordeis, 
307— -313. Arcales, 313 Temples, 
315 — 326 Importance attached to 
their basilicas, 327 Examples of 
same, .827—314 Theatres, 331, 335 
Chief feature of admiration m their 
buildings, 336. Amphitheatres : Love 
for aud result of gladiatoruil oxhibi- 
tions, 837. Flavian aud other amphi- 
theatres, 337 —842 Grandeur of their 
hnths, 342. Preoent remains of same, 
843 ^ 43 , Tiiumplial and commemo- 
rative aiches, 347—852. Objectionable 
features in them aud in their columns of 
Victory, ;i.)2— 854, Number and im- 
portance of thoii tombs, 354. Tombs, 
oolumbaria, temple-tombs, &o., 855 — 
863. Tombs in the East, t leii emu ac- 
tor, sites, &c., 363—375. Domestic 
or^itocture; Palace of the Caesars, 
375, 376. Diooletian’s palace, palate, 
376—380 [See Diocletian ] Private 
dwellings, 380-385 [See Pompeii,] 
Use of the metals m buihlings, 884. 
Constructive skill exhibited m their 
aiiueduots and brhlg«'8, 886—388 
Tomb of Marcellus, 454 Feature 
iu their buildings imiirovod on by 
Ctothio arehiteots, ii, 161. England 
after their df*partnre, 337 Use made 
of their buildings in Egypt and S, ain, 
515. Pnuoipie of their arches end 
domes, i, 485. Do., vaults, 365. See 
if, 23. 

Bom<s Christian architecture of: Basi- 
lica^ i, 504—527. Extent of varia- 


tions m style, 500. 502. First church 
towers, 577, 578. Cloister of St. John 
Lateran, 599. Modihciitions m Sicily, 
11 , 28. Basilicas. 

Bood-lofis or screens, Troyes, li, 181. 

292. Wcchselbtrg, 239. Naumburg, 

293. North Gciuiuny, 305. 

Buofs* English o\amplt‘8, ii, 356. 399, 
400. Scottish, 435. ArteHnado loots, 
Spam, 497. Stone loofs, i, 428. See 
Arches. Vaults. Wooden types. 

Bobhoim, fumade of church at, ii, 289. 

Boslyn Chapel, Spanish traces in, ii, 
419 432. E\tenor and under-chapel. 
434. 

Botterdam Church, ii, 207 

Bouen Cathedral Plan, luxmianoe of 
detail. See , li, 150. Its iron spire, ibid* 
St Moolou, 160. Church of St Ouen, i, 
24. 11 , 122. 131. Its beautiful propor- 
tions, detai Is, &o , 1 57 — 160. W indo ws, 
164 167 S'lat roof, 168 Flying but- 
tress, 172 Lantern, 177 Proportion of 
t^olids to area, 179 Compared with 
Cologne, 278 Domestic architecture, 
184. 

Bouoiha, Byzantine church at, i, 424. 

Round churches See Circular churches. 

Bound towois of Ireland, ii, 450. Pur- 
poses foi which built, thid. Examples, 
452-454 

Boyat, foitifiod chuioh at, li, 98. 

Biinic carving on Norwegian chinches, 
11, 8:13. 

Buremondo, Belgium, church at, ii, 192 

Russian medimval architecture, cuub<*s 
of the low charnctor of, i, 484, 486. 
Churches of Kief, 486 Novogo- 
rod, 487 Tcliornigow, 488 Village 
ohurohiH, 489, 490 Kostroma, 490, 
491 Troitzka monastery, 493. Mos- 
cow olmrchos and boll-towors, 493, 

494. Church at Kurtoa d’Ar^isch, 

495. The Kremlin, its towers and 
gates, 497—499. 

Buvo, i, 595. 

S. Sabina, basilican tSkuhsh, Borne, its 
date, i, 515 

Sacramentshauslem in German churches, 
li, 298. 

Saint Clair, William, chapel erected by, 
li, 432. 

Sainte Ohapolle^ Paris, ii 122. Its pio- 
portione, 155. Paiut^ glass and walls, ' 
165. Plan, 395. 

Saintes, double-arohod Roman bridge at, 
1,352. 

Saints, disposal of the bodies of, i, 512. 

Sakkara, pyramid at, i, 103, 104, 

Salamanca Cathedral, ii, 470, 475. Lan- 
tern tower, 475, Section of oimborio, 
476 Pondentives, ibid 

SnliNhurv Cathedml, i, 24 ; ii, 140. Plan, 
849. N E. view, 381. Chapter-honse, 
890. 893. Proportions, 417. See li, 
855. 373. 335. 
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alzburg, Franciscan churchy at, ii, 283 
Arran gem < 'lit, plan, &c , €jid 
iamarkancl, n, f)81. 

Samos, loniu temple at, i, 256. 
Samthawis, Armenia, Byzantine cliapel 
at, i, 474 Niobo, 476 
3andeo, Gothland, pumted doorway at, 
11, 825. 

Sandjerli, Armenia, church at, i, 475. 
Santiago di Oomnostelln, cathedral of: 

Plan, li, 468 South transept, 460. 
Santoppen, biich church a1^ li, 308. 
Viov\, %iid, 

Sai aeons, rdoption of the pointed arch 
by the, li. 45 47 Epoch of tlioir st> lo 
in Sicily, 28. Example in Palermo, 
24 Thcar use of brick, 803 Their 
practice in Spam, 498 Their uso of 
the licrse-shoe arch, i. 468, *160 By- 
zantine Sarficenio style. Preliminary 
considerations, li 512 — 615. Ex- 
amples . J erusalem, 5 1 C — 522 Damas- 
cus, 522 Cairo, 525 — 505. Mecca, 
536 Barbaiw, 588 ^in, 542 — 555. 
Constantinople, 557 — du6. Saracenic 
style in Persia, 567 — 580 
Saragoza, olmroh of St. Paul at, ii, 499. 
Sardanupaius, i, 169. Tomb assumed to 
be his, 191 

Sardis ), 229 Tumulus near, 230. 

lonio ootastyle temple, 256 
Sassanian architecture, i, 389. Archi- 
tectural practices of the Sassaninns, 
895 Palaces of Serbistan and Fi- 
Fouzabad, 395—398. Tak Kosra, 398 
— 401. Palaoo ot Moshita, 401 — 406 ; 
of RabbatU-Ammon, 407—408. 

Saulcy, M de, on the Jerusalem tombs, 
1 . 368 note. 

Savonibi-es, Aujou, church at, ii, 107. 
Saxham, Little, Suffolk, church tower of, 
u, 898, 

Saxon architecture in England, fom^ 
form analogous to, ii, 256. Examples 
of the true style, where to bo sought, 
3.37. Axobiteotural motto of the 
Saxons, 889 Bemains m England. 
341—848. 

Saxony, ohuroh architecture of, ii, 288. 
288 ’ 
Soaligers, tombs at Terona of the, their 
form, &o., ii, 2. Campanile, Palazzo 
Soa]igen,5 7. 

Soandmavia, form of Buddhism earned 
by Woden to, i, 481 

Scandioavian arohiteoture, ii, 813—832. 
See 398. 419. 

Schiavi, Torre dei, i, 357. 644. 
Schulpforta, Saxony, ohuroh of, ii, 288. 
Schwartz Rheindorf, double ohuroh at, 
ili241— 242. 

Soipio, sarcophagus of, i, 854. 

Sootoh ohuroh, Saiisboii, n, 240. 
SootUnd, arohiteoture of, historical ob- 
it 418-420 Examples: 
L^difu^ Jedburgh, and Kels^ 420 
—422. KhhwaJL&lafigow,andElgi^ 


42,3 — 131 Melrose Al)l»cy and UuHlyn 

01mi>(‘l, 131—131 ehuroh, 

435. liolyrood, Dunii^rnilmo, !>un- 
kold, lunlilhgow, Kdmhuri'h, Plus- 
cardinc, f<mn, •13(>— 441 
Scott, Sii Cl(‘org(' (lilheit, KI(«mor-cro8S 
icproduccd by, ii, 413 mto 
Scott (Mr. Q. (3.), ^^)nuln iMiMilicaM, 
i, 506, 607 note. Oruudaiioii of 
Oliurolios, 5M 7iotf\ Saxon awdii- 
icH'turc, li, 311, 312 
Sculj>tur(s mi l^^intltlg. 

SohHsto, church at, li, 37. 

St. Solmstian, of, Oohnnhni ium near, 
i, 35(). 

S<‘baHtopol, cliurcb-cav<i near, i, 4H2, 483. 
Sodinga* temph‘H of AmenophiH iit, i, 
127. 

Segovia, Homan ac(|n(Mluet at, i, 386. 
Klovation, vVud. Oathodrol, it, 470, 
402. Plan, 49.3. Chnreh of Ht. Milbm, 
with its latcnil porticos, 476, 477. 
The Templars* church, 478. Tlii» 
Kasr, 506. 

Seloucidflo, tiio, i, 300, 

Schrn T , moa(iU(» of, li, 558 

SohmiB, Doric toinph'S at, i, 251. 269. 

The grciit tcmplo, 270. Plan. 270, 

Si ljukians, bulIclingH of the, ii, 570. 
Semitio races, i, 67. Their unebange- 
ablonoss, 64. Thoir rtdiglon utid its 
iniluonco on their buildings for wor- . 
ahip, 65, 66. Their oliiefs, kings, und 
prophets, 66. Tlioir worst mu) is; 
EffectB of their isolation, fbuL High 
oharootor of thoir lit(‘raturo, 67, Their 
palaces and tombs, 68, Their one 
mstliotio Mt,4fnd, 73ieir nre-emiiumee 
as traders, 09. l^iixtout or thoir scu^n- 
tiflo studies, ML 

SonnaohionK i. 16i). Ills palace, 183. 
Sons Oathudral, ii, 147, W ill lain of Sons, 
871. 

Sogttmius SovoruB, triumphal arch of, i, 

Sepulchre, aaa Holy Bopuhdiro. 

Serbistan, Sassanian palaci» at, t, 805, 
896. Its proliable dati*, 401 note, 

Sermi, ardi of the, i, 848. 

SS. Sergius and Bacchus, rlomioal church 
of, Oonstautin^lo, 1, 488. Plan and 
section, 489. Cfapttal, ibid* 

Seven churches, a favourite number, ii, 
446. 

Seven Spheres, temple dedicated to the, 
i, 161. 

Seville, ii, 479. Cuthodral, 489-492. 
Churches, 498. The Giralda, 550. 
View. 550. The Alcazar. 561. 

Shah Abbss, MfMm or mosque and 
bazaar of, ii, 575. 

Shoptiefd Kings* invasion of Egypt, i, 
90. Period of their rule, 98. Par- 
ticulers regarding them, 116. 

Shiites, sect of, ii, 578. 

Sicily, Doric temples in, i; 254. Ele- 
ments Muenoing its medieval arohi- 
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teoture, i, 503. Points of interest m 
its architectural history, ii, 22 Its 
Soraoemc and Norman epochs, 23 
Style peculiar to each of its divisions, 
24 Churches and Palaces, 24 — 31 
The pointed aich, for whiit puipobe 
used, 30, 31 See 555 note See also 
Moureale, Palermo 

Siebenburgen, Gkithio architecture in, i, 
4:10 II, 210 

Siena, i, 579 619 Cathedral: 614 
Plan, 1 , 614 Facade, 615. Town- 
Hall, ii, 10 

Silsilis, caves at, i, 131. 

Sillustani, Peru, tombs at, ii, 608 
Small, Sultan Suleiman’s architect, ii, 
564 566 

Smzig, church at, u, 237, 238 266. 

Sion, cathedral tower of, li, 219 
Sion Church, Cologne, n, 238 262. 

Sites of Englie^ cathedr^ ii, 387, 388. 
Skelligs, beehive huts, li, 446 note 
Smyina, gulf of, tumuli of Tantaluis i, 
230 

8oi‘ut Church, transitional feature shown 
in, 11 , 231. 

Soignies, church of St. Vmcent at, ii, 189, 
SoiSidonB Cathedral, ii, 148 Burned 
church of St. John, 176 
Solomon’s Palace, time occupied in 
building, i, 219 Diagram plan, 220. 
House of the cedais of Lebanon, 221. 
Materials, ornamentation, <&o., lUd. 
Somnites, sect ot; li, 573, 574 
Sia. Sophia, see Constantinople. 
Sorrento, cloisters at, i, 605. 

Souoidch, ilvo-aisled Byzantine church 
at, i, 422. 

SouiJlac, cupola church at, ii, 67. 
Souvigny, ribbed vaulting at, ii, 170 
Spain, 11 , 419. Early ages of its archi- 
tecture, 460^ Styles suooossively intro- 
duced ; ethnological considerations ; 
Gothic epoch, 462, 468 Eronoh and 
Gorman influences, 463. Examples: 
Bound-arched Gothio, 464. Early 
Spanish Gothic, 468. Middle pointed 
style, 478 Lato Spanish Gothic, 492 
— 497 Moresco style, 497 Civil 
architect ure. Monastic and niunicipol 
buildings, 502. 'Castles, 505. Sara- 
cenic architecture, 542 Examples: 
Mosque at Cordob^ 543, 548. Palace 
of Zahrii, 547, 548. Buildings at 
Toledo, 548 Giralda and Alcazar, 
Seville, 550, 551 The Alhambra, 
551"— 554. Absence of tombs, 555. 
Spalato, palace at, i, 314. See Dio- 
cletian. 

Sparta, i, 242 251. 

Specs Artemidos, Beni Hasan, grotto of, 
i, 181. 

Sphinx, the, i, 107. Temple near, 107, 
108. 

Spiegonthsd, Herr, tumuli explored by, 
L 280. His notion regarding tliem, 


Spires, early examples of, ii, 87. St. 
Stephen’s, Caen, 112 Chartres, 188. 
175, 196 St Pierre, Caen, and other 
French examples, 175 — 177. Spire- 
giO'Atli in Germany, 231 Salisbury, 
380 Great Leighs, Essex, 398. See 
Belfries. Toweis 

Spires, Cathedral, i 24, ii, 112 226. 
Efleots of Are, war, and restarations, 
226 Dimensions, ariangements, de- 
tails, &c , 229 

Stability in architecture, principle and 
illustrative instances of, i, 17 
Staircases at Porsepolis, i, 200, 201 
Steinbach, Erwin von, designs errone- 
ously asoiibed to, ii, 278 
Stomfurt, Wostphalia, chapel at, ii, 241 
note 

S Stefano Botondo, Borne, circular 
church, 1 , 545 

S Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, see 
Westminster, St Stephen’s 
S Stephen’s, Coon, ii. 111, see Caen. 

S Stephen’s, Yionna, see Vienna 
Stliauibas of the Buddhists, i, 578. 
Stirling Castle, ii, 440 
Stokes (Prof.), Celtio churches of Ire- 
land, 11 , 446 note* 

StonehoMges i, 14; ii, 337. 

Stonc-rooled churches, i, 428 — 431 
Strosburg Cathedral spire, ii, 138 195, 
196. Blunder of construction, 266. 
Plan and details, 276. West front, 
277 Erwm vou Stoinbach’s share m 
it, 278. Date of the spire, defects, &c., 
279 

Strawberry Hill, result on English archi- 
tecture of the erection of, ii, 335. 
Strogrias, Sweden, church at, ii, 315. 
Street’s ‘ Gothio Arohitcoturo in Spain,’ 
obligations of tiio Author to, u, 463 
note Westminster Abbey, 854 note* 
Sublimity und elegance discriminated, i, 
26 

Sufis, dynasty of the, their buildings, ii, 
575 

Sugor, Abbd, opportune advent of, li, 
121 Allboy built by him, 122. His 
youth, 153. 

Suleiman the Magnificent, mosques of. 
The Suleimauie, ii, 559—^62 The 
Prince’s, 563. 

Sultanieh, tomb of Mahomet Khodiiben- 
dah at, u, 573 Plan, seotiou and view, 
574, 576. 

Sun-worshippers, bas-relief firom a temple 
of the, i, 141. Fate of their monu- 
ments, 147. 

Susa, i, 209. Frieze of Arohes at, 210. 

Tomb of Daniel, ii, 649. 

Susa (Piedmont), triumphal arch at, 
1, 347. 

Sutnum, Etruscan amphitheatre at, i, 
293. 837 and note. 

Sweden, church architecture o4 li, 318— 
331. Bound ohurohos, 816 
S^it^crland^ onciput mon^terj^ at S^. 
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a in, ii, 213— 210. Other oxainpl(‘8, 

. 243—24:6 

juse, Done temple at, i, 255. Hee n, 

^ Byzantine examplcss in, and Aaia 
.nor, i. 422—428. 

SEEZ, moisque at, ii, 571. Its Byzaa- 
le features, 672. View, 573. 
tha, Btone-roofed church at, i, 420. 
Ian, sectiuzis, mode of cunstniction, 
c., 429, 430 

f Eiran, Palace of, i, 407. 

I Blesra, Otesiphoii, buildoi and i)lan 
»f, 1 , 398 Its j^reat arch, 390. 
kt-i-Bostan, view of, i, 408 
kt-i-Gero, Sassaniau arch, i, 406 468. 
Jars, or ancient Persian prayer plat- 
forms, i, 20a 

davera, old temple at, i, 314. 
imbos, or Peruvian caravanserai, li, 
606. 

anoarville, fortifications at, ii, 185. 
antalaiB, tumuli at, i, 230. 

•arazona, Aragon, pierced stone window- 
tracery at, ii, 503. 

'arragona, Boman aqueduct at, i, 380. 
Elexation, ibid Cathedral Dome and 
Pendentivea, ii, 476, 477. 
farsuB, 1 , 229. 

Tartars, Moscow destroyed by the, i, 492 
Their architectural forms, 403. I'artar 
mosque and tomb at I'abroez, ii, 571 — 
573 

Taylor, consul, Oufio inscriptions copied 
by, i, 398 note, 

Tchekerman, Crimea, excavated church 
at, i, 482 

Tohemigow Caihodml, its domes and 
apses, 1 , 488. 

Tediimc arts, scope and object of, i, 4 — 

10 . 

Tegea, Arcadia, Ionic temple at, i, 256. 
Tweran, throne room m palace at, ii, 
679. 

Tehuantepec, pyramid of Oajaoa at, ii, 
590. 

Telamones, example of, i, 269. 
Tel-el-Amama, bas-relief at, L 142. 
Grotto^ 147. 

Templars’ ohuich at BrindisL i. 599. 
Temples. Bee Assyrians. Buadha. 01ml- 
deasL Etruscan. Greeka Jerusalem. 
Book-cnt temples. Boman. Thebes. 
Teooallis, or temples, of Mexico, ii. 589. 

Examples 590 594. 

Teos, Ionic heoEastyle temple nt, n 256. 
Teotihuaoan, Mexico, pyramid-temples 
at,ii,590. 

Tewkesbury, ii, 849. 411. 
Ttanear,pi,re8earoheaof, 1, 417. Obliga- 
tiona of the Author to him* 436 note 
Teacuco, Mexico^.pyramid tii, ii, 590. 
Thaoon, Alsace, spire at, ii, 276, 

Theatres of the Greel^ i, 230. Of tlie 
Bomans,'8d4— 337.^ ^Amphitbes.tye. 
Theban dvnfisties iji Tem^^ea 


and toinlw of the ilist kingilom, i. 110 
— 116 Kings of tJio gio.it IMiobau 
lx»ri<Kl, 118 

TlicboM, llio ‘*lnm<lr<‘d-pylom)d city” of, 
i, lU) UilVmiuici'H I'l'twoi'ii its archi- 
tootUKx and that of MoinphiH, ibitl. 
Coinparativo ooinplotcnoHH of its ro- 
main8,i/i#d NinnlxT and gruiulour of 
its U'liiploH, 120. Plan and dotails of 
tiio Uanu‘HOunu 120, 121 'Tbo IV 
Inco-tcmplo of Karnno, its unparaUolod 
inngmtudo, &o,, 122 — 126. Tomploof 
Imxor, its irregularity ol pla!i,&c„ 125, 
Th(x Mtmmoumni, 126. TVmido of 
Mt‘din<d-llaba, 125. South 'IVuplo 
of Kainao, its boautv, &c., 127. 
Temples at Tanis, Sedinga, ML 
AbyduH, (fetx., 128, 129. Itoek-cut 
tondm and hmtples, I. 31. 

Tluiodoiic (** I)i(}trich of Berno”) tomb 
of (church of Kta. Maria llotunda), i, 
296 note, 554, Plan, ibid. Its peculiar 
roof, ilfid. Church built by him, 528. 
Ills palace, .556 His love for, ami 
adormiurtit of Vcmua, 569. 

Thtiodosins, tiwplo convorhul into a 
Christian (hurch by, li, 52.3. 

Theotokos, Bymntinti chim h Constanti- 
nople, its value ns an oxumpio of Iko 
stylo, i, 457, 458. 

TUoron, templo founded by, i, 255. 

Theseus. Ternplo of, i, 16. Its date and 
roal title, 253. 

Thessalians, Irruption into Clroooo of the, 
i, 251. 

Thessalonicn, Byzantiiio churches, i, 
420—421. Bound churches, 436. 
Noo-Byzantino, 458— *159. Church of 
St George at, plan, 435. Hoction, 
436. View, itdd. Bskl Bjunm, 420. 
St. Bomoiritis, 421—422. 

Thierry of Alsaoo, memorial ohapol built 
by,iU92. 

Thoricus, Tclasgio gateway at, i, 245. 

Thorsogor. round church at, ii, 829. Boo- 
tion anil plan, 328. Dimonsious, &o., 
329. 

Thothmos I., liall built by, i, 122. 

Thothmos III., palace built by, i, 123. 
Si^tion, 12.H. 

Tia Huanaou, Peru, “Seats of tlie 
Judges ” (Cyclopean mins) at, ii, 601. 

Tiglath-Plleser, i, 169, I*alaoo built by 
him, 185. 

Tlmnhoe, round tower at, ii, 452. 

Timour the Lame, ii, 581. 

Tintern Abbey, a Gorman counterpart of, 
ii268. 8^374. 

Tirhakflh, templos of, i, 147. 

Titus, baths of, i. 848, 882. 884. Tri- 
umphal arch, 848. 

Tivoli, Boman temple at, i, 822. 

Toledo, ii, 468, 4^. 490, Be-eonquered 
by the Christians, 4^. Oatbe^l; 
Plan, 479. Choir. 480. 482. Interior, 
480. Ohurobes; Gpthio; San Juan de 
lo8Beyes,4:94. Horesoo: Sta,Harbh 
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la Blancfl, 495, 496. 548, 549 Nuoatro 
Souoia, orEl Tiaiieitu, 496, 497 549 
Apso of San Baitolomco, 497 St 
Koman, 499 St Thomo, 500 Saia- 
conic . St Ciisto de la Luz, 548 
1'oltecs of Mexico, ii, 583 rrosjenty 
and adveisity, 584, 585. 

S Tomaso in Limiiio, i, 57<), 577 Plan 
section, and paiticulara, 576 
Tombs. Beni-Husiin, i, 114 Of Cyrus, 
196 — 198 Darius, 201 Alyatts, 
230 Lycian examples, 1.33 — 237. Am- 
rith,239. Polabgic,243 Mausoleum, 
Haheamabsus, 282 Ouidus, 284 Gv- 
rene, 285 — ^287. Etruscan tombs and 
tumuli, 294 — 300. Boman, 354 — 359. 
Petra, 363 — 368 Jerusalem, 368 — 

370 Mylassa, 871 Dugf^a, 372 
Armenian, 475, 476 Eaveiina, 553, 
554 Sta Oostanza, Borne, 544. 
Italian, 601. Toulouse, n, 180 
English examples, 405 408 — 411 

Persian, 568, 5fa9 573 — 575 Peruvian, 
603 606. See Pyramids 
Tongres, Notre Daiiio de, ii, 194 
Tooloon, mosque of See Ibn Tooloon. 
Torcclio, Bomonosque basilica at, i, 538 
Its apse : Church of Stu. Eobca, 539 
Toro, collegiate church at, ii, 473 
Torre doi Sohiavi, i, 357 544 
Tortoom, Ish Khan church at, i, 478, 
479 

Tosoauolla, cxcoptiomil stylo of the 
churches at, i, 572 Examples, 573 — 
574. 

Tossia family, sopulchro of the, i, 357. 
Toul Oathodral, ii, 148 
Toulouse, chnri'h of the Coi dehors at, ii, 
70, Suitability of its plan for a Pro- 
testant olinich, 71. Th(‘ enthcdral, 
ibid, OhnrohofSt. SoinmorSt Satur- 
iiin, its plan and iiiionor arrangements, 
72. Vi(*w, exterior details, &o, 77, 
91. 'romh of St. Piorro, 80. See 
367, 380. 486. 

Tour Magne, Nlmos, i, 362. 555 
Tourmanin, Byzantine church at, i, 
427. 

Tournay Oathodral, ii, 190 Dimensions, 
plan, and section, 191, 192. Belfry, 
199. 

Toumus, ii, 95. Abbey church, 97 
Vaults and aiches, 97 
Tours, church of St Martin at : Plan, ii, 
74. Arrangimonts oiiginally and as 
rebuilt, 74. Cathedral, 148. 

Towers • Of the Winds, i, 257. 267. 279. 
Bussian, 496 — 498 Italian, 577 — 681, 
608—605; ii, 2 — 8. Puissalioon, 59. 
Of London, 111. Norman, 112. Their 
original purposo, 175. Englisli church- 
towers, u, 341 383. 895 Jorpoint, 
Ireland, 557 Moresoo church- 
towers, Bpain, 499, 500. j8ee Belfries 
Minarets. 

Town-halls, see Oiyio and Municipal 
buildings. 


Towton, battle-field, epoch in art marked 
by, 11 , 339 

Trabala, Lyoia, Byzantine church at, i, 
455 471 

Tnioery, see Windows 

Trajan, basilica of, i, 327 — 329. His 
baths, 343 Triumphal arches . Bene- 
ventum, 847. Alcantara, 362 His 
column, 353 His bridges, 887 see 

I, 577 

Tram Cathedral, bronze doors of, 599. 

Trau (Dalmatia) Crithednil, i, 589 

I'reasuries. ancient tombs s<i called: Of 
Atrous, 1 , 243 Of Pharaoh, 864, 365. 

Trebizond, i, 229 

Treo-worshippors, i, 481 note 

Ti byes, basilica at, i, 332. Views of same, 
333 Porta Nigra, 350. Monument 
at Igel, 362. Original cathedral and 
its successor, ii, 222 266 Plans of 
the two, 223 Western and eastern 
apses, &c, 224. Liebfrauen ohuroh, 
292 

Tnfonum in French cathedrals, ii, 168 

Tristiam, Dr , discovery of the UmBasas 
Tower, u, 451 note 

Triumphal arches, Koman, i, 347 — 352. 
Objoctional features lu them, 352. 

Troitzka, near Moscow, monastery at, 
401 Its doorway, 493. 

Troja Cathedral, i, 589 Fa9ado, 591 
Its broiizo doors, 599. 

Troudhjem, Norway, cathedral and 
church of St Oloment at, li, 816. Plan, 
View, &c, 11 , 317, 318, 420 

Tioy, 1 , 229 Tumuli or mounds on tho 
Plain, 281. 249. Oonsoquonce of tho 
groat war, 251 291. 

Troyes Cathedral, arrang(>mont and plan, 

II , 147, 148. West front, 149. Church 
of St. Urban, 155, Its perfection, 166. 
Bood-sorecn of the Maaeloino, 81 181. 

Trunch Oliurch, Norfolk, roof of, ii, 400. 

Tudor stylr*, epoch of tho, ii, 839. Tho 
throe royal chapels, 339. 393—897. 
See 420. 

Tumuli in Asia Minor, i, 282. Attempts 
to disonminate their epochs, 2^. 
Etruscan examples, 294 — SOI. 

Tunis, Mosque of Kerouan, li, 538. Plan, 
538 Entrunoe xn court, 589. Mina- 
ret, 540, 541 

Turanian races, age typified by the, i, 
5.5. Chief ft‘u1ure in their history, 57. 
Ancient and modem types, 57, 58 
Oharaotor of their deities and reli^ous 
worship, 58, 59 Goveinment, 59. 
Morals, 60. Limited nature of their 
litCrature, 66. Excellence attained by 
them in the Arts, 61—68. Only scienoe 
cultivated by them, 68. Their pro- 
floienoy as builders and irrigators, 63 
Points of comparison or contrast be- 
tween them and other races, 63 — ^70. 
75 81. 289. 291. Their reverence for 
the dead, 191, 296. 

Turin, Palazzo delle Torre at, i, 556. 
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Turkestan, ii, 581. 

Turkey, its arehiteoture and its people 
See Constantinople. Mahomedaniani 

Tuscany, aichiteoture of, i, 586. 

Tusoulum, Btrubcan arohiat, i, 601 

Tyre and Sidon, non-existence of remains 
of, 1 , 219 ; 11 , 462. 

Tzarkoe-Selo, wooden church near, i, 
490. 

Ulm Cathedral, its ments and defects, ii, 
280. The “Sacraments Hauslein,’* 
293 

Ulpian, or Trajan's basilica, i, 827. 

Um Bases Tower, ii, 451 note 

Uniformity in architecture, i, 39. Prin- 
ciple followed by the Greeks, 40 

Upsala, cathedral at, li, 813 Its Bronoh 
designer, 814 and note. 

Urnes, Norway, wooden church at, ii, 
332. View, 333 

Usunlar, Armenia, Byzantme church at, 
i,469 

Utrecht, church of, li, 207. 

Uzmal, Central America, Oasos de las 
Monjas at, ii, 596 Plan, 597. One of 
its chambers, 598. t 

Yaison, pointed arches at, ii, 30. 46 
ChurdieB, 53 

Valence, A^er de, tomb of, ii, 409. 

Valanoe, church at, n, 58. 

Valencia Oaihednd, li, 488. Its oimbori'^, 
490. Doorway th)m the Ablala, 501 
The Casa Lonja, 504. 

Valentia, Lord, measuromont of obelisk 
ot Axum by, i, 150. 

Vardzie, excavations at, i, 483. 

Varro’s description of Fowenna's tomb, 
i,298. 

Vaxzahan, Byzantine tomb at, i, 476. 

Vaults in Egyptian work, i, 113. In 
Assyrian pal^s, 176, nets, 215, 216, 
217. In Felasgic work, 24^ 244. In 
Boman work, 806, 807. 817, 318. $21. 
881, 332. 345, 846 357--360. At 
A1 Hadhr, 391. 395. Serbistan, 896. 
Firouzabad, 897. T&k Kesra, 898, 399. 
hlashxta, 40 L Babboth-Ammon, 
ImumEade, Tag Eiran, 407, Byzan- 
tine, 480, 431. 43 4 444. 449, 450. 
454-456 461. 465. 468. 470. 478. 491. 
Bomanesque, 582. 540 547. 550. 554. 
IiOmbard,669— 566.575— 577. Byzan- 
tine-Bomanesque, 596, 600 Pointed 
Italian, 610. 619. 621. Sebenioo, 684. 
Palestine, ii, 86, 37. Prance, 45— 50. 
64—73. 83. Imire^ 90. Toumus, 
97. 01uny,99. Vezelay, 101, ^ne 
vault in Prance lObrst attempted, 107. 
MQntler-6n-Der,107,108. Intersecting 
vaulting, 111* 118—116. St DeniS 
122 note. Bibbed vaultangv 128. 
French system, 169—170. Gtermany : 
Spires, 229. St G(ew<m, 264. Cologne 
Cathedral, 271 Kuttenberg, m 
^(Jcth)and| 323—^5 S^c^j^ish sysfeip 


and oxampltw, .V>.') — 3r)7. Cliaptor- 
houBOH, 3H9 — 302. OhupclH, 391 — 

397 Scothiml, 426, *127. *132—435. 
437 Ireland, 44H h]»ain, 4(19 476, 
477 434 137 439 Pov<'ity ol 
492 Cairo, 532 Oonstantinophs 
500 Porhin, 503, Origin of Hialaotito 
vault, .'>70 note 57*1 

Venice • St Maik'w, i, ,'>30— 536 Plan, 
531. Cai>itel, 532 DxaionHioiiB and 
pariioiilaiH, ihid View, 5;j;{. Itn 
tower or cuinpanilo, 579, 531, 

Chnrclios; Sau Oiovatini o I'aolo, 
and the Pi an, 632, Sau <liorgio, 
574 note. Civil and domoHiiooxamplt'H, 
11 , 15. The Doge's }>ala<’o, (uuiho and 
extent ot its claium to udiuirut.*on, its 
actual deiMfrilH, Ac, 16- 13, I’ho 
Oa d'Oro, and the PoH04iri and Pisani 
palacOH, 13, 19. Piotnrtwiuo ]»artH of 
the ImilthngB : angh* window ; XNmto 
del I'ani d iso, 20, 2 1 . 1 'lazza, 575 note. 
See, 1, 456, 500, 501 ; ii, 32, 

Venus and Bonus tenii>to dedicated by 
Hadrian to, i, 318. 323. 

Voreolh, church of St Andrea at, itmt 
oxampht of the poiniod stylo in Italy, 
i, 572. 610— 629. 

Verona, Boniau amphithontro at, 1,311 
Bosults of ThoiKloric^H liking for tho 
city, 1 , 569 Oathodial apsis 570. 
OhurcliOH: Han 2Conoms 570. Its fa** 
oad(s 57X. Its towiT, 581. Situ Ana- 
stasia, 612. Tower or oatnpauihs 
(Soaligon), ii, 5, 7. Tombs of the 
Soahgors, li, 2, Windows, 15. See 
i, 500. 560, 599, 607. 

Vospasian, temple built by, i, 317* IBs 
baths, 883. 

Vezolay, ii, 95. Nuvo and xmrthox, 101. 
Vaults and roof, 106, 

Vianden, Luxomborg, chapel of, il, 241 
note, 

Viboig (Denmark), cathedral, ii, 821, 

Vicenza, town-hall of, ii, 10. 

Victory, columns of, i, 352, 863. 

Victory, WinjjloSB, see Nik5 Antoios, 

Vienna, St. Stephen’s Cathedral at, ll, 
280. DimensionB, 280. Its Ixiautk^s ; 
eleganoo of its spire. 282. View, 281. 
Failure of the Turkish siuge of tho 
city, ii, 556. 

Vienmv cathedral of, ii, 58, 102. Church 
of St Andrd le Bas, 59, 60. PoouHar 
decoration of the ohurou of St Gdnd** 
reux, 107. 

Vlllena, Spain, twisted columns In the 
church at, 11, 498. 505. 

Villers, abbey chordh of, curious win* 
dow, li, 193. 194. 

Vinoermes, keep ot li, 185. 

S. Vinoenzo alle Tre Fontane, basilioan 
oliuroh. Borne, date of, i, 515. Its 
oUaracterlstios, 526. Beotion and 
F'ronoh oounterpurts, 

li, 106, 107. 

VfolH te Duo, m Le Poe, 
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Vugms of the Stm, Peru, house of the, 
1 , 601 View, 605 

S Vitale, octagonal olmn*li, Ravenna, i, 
505. 548, n, 38 Plan and section, 

l , 518 Capitals, 549, 550 Oopitd 
by Cliaib'uiagne, ii, 248 

S Vito, Ronuin scpulthro at, i, 357 
Section, 357 

Vitruvius, tcinpL s meutioncMl or 
8 (Tib<*d by, 1 , 274 291, 292 Basilica 
built by him, 334 Mode of decora- 
tion icprobated by him, 384 
Vladimir, cathedral and oliuiches built 
by, 1 , 486, 488 The city so uamod, 
480 

Vogue, Comto Molchioi de, on churches 
mSyiiaand Palestine,!, 416 422—427 
420 433. 437. 450; n, 36 mte 37. 
Domestic aroliitectuie, i, 417 — 448 
Vuioi, Oocumolla tumulus at, i, 298, 

m. 

Vyse, Colonel Howard, Egyptian ro- 
soarohos of, i, 07 102. 

Wadt el-Ooatib, ti'uo chaiacter of tho 
ruins at, i, 149 
WuloB, (‘astli's of, 11 , 413 
Wahd, C/Uliph, mosiiiios built by, ii, 523 
Walls. Assyrian, i, 169 173 Polasgian, 
216 INaruvian, u, 687, 588 
Wal|)olo, Horace, impulse given to tho 
revival of tho Gothic stylo hy, ii, 335 
WuliMilo St Potor’s, Noiiolk, as a type 
of an English parish churdi, ii, 401 
Walsingham, Alan of, examples of tlio 
architectural gtmius of, li, 350. 396 
Walsinghain, Now, Noifolk, roof of aislo 
at, m 400. 

Wttllbam Oioss li, 412 
8 . Wandrillo, Noiumndy, tnapsal oratory 
at, li, 110 . 

Wartbiirg, palaoo or castle on the, ii, 
267, 258 

Warwick Castle, ii, 413, 

Waterloo Bridge, i, 48. 

Weohselburg, rtKHl-soroen at,ii, 238, 239 
Wells Oath(‘dml, ii, 273 A Norwegian 
resembbmoi*, 318, Its towers, 385. 
Bite, 888 . Oliaptor-houso, 391. 393 
Sculptures of the fa^le, 402. 
Measurenionts, 417. See 390, 

West, bishop of Ely, tomb of, li, 408. 
Wogterks, Sweden, church at, ii, 315 
^osfeninster Abbey . French and English 
elements in its design, li, ! 138 . 353 , 
Apso, 840t 853. Plan, 354. Bass of 
nave, 370. l*ainted glass, 874 Mea- 
surements, 417 See 371. 481 note, 
Ohapter-Jume^ 891. TornU : De Va- 
lence, 409. Edward IH., 409. Chapel 
of Henry VIL, 363. Aisle, 864 l*eou- 
liarity of design, 807. A Spanish 
oounterpart, see 494. 

Westminster Bridge, i, 48, 

Westminster Hall, roof of, ii. 856. 895. 
399, Dimensions, plan, and section, 
414—416* 
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Westminster, St Stephen’s chapel, li, 
338 Roof, 356 399. Internal eleva- 
tion, 394 Its desti notion unwise, 394 
note Plan, 395 Date, 395 note, 

Westphalian churches, aioliitecture, 11 , 
230 

Westropp, Mr Hodder, suggestions hy, 
11 , 298 7iote. 450 

White Convent near Siout, 1 , 510. Plan, 
511 

Wilkinson’s ‘Ancient Architecture and 
Geology of Ireland,* ii, 444 note. 

William the Conqueror, meinonal church 
built by, n, 111 His tomb, 118 

William I of Sicily, building ejected by, 
11 , 24 

Willis, PiofesBOi, Holy Sepulchre, 11 , 
3,3 notes, 344 note 

Wiiichostoi Cathedral,!, 18, li, 349. Plan, 
350. Pitr orcbcB, 368 Trnnsfoima- 
tiou of nave, 869 Window tracery, 
379 Western entrance, 385. Anoma- 
lies of style, 387. Sito, 388 Cbapter- 
houso, 390. Altar screen, 405 Bishop 
Ganhner’s tomb, 408. Measurements, 
417 

Winchester School, 11 , 414. 

WindovNB and window txaceiy, 11 , 123. 
Byzantine, i, 448 472 Italian, i, 597. 
ii, 14, 15 19 Painted glass, 124, 125. 
Examples from French cathedrals, 
163 — 167. Villers, 193 Cologne, 
262. English examples, 342 361 
365 300 371. 379. Scotland, 419. 
427 429. 433, 441 Irish lound towers, 
455 Spanish, 508. Saracenic, 529. 

Winds, Tower of the, 1 , 257 267 Di- 
mensions and description, 279 

Windsoi Oastlc, 11 , 413 St. George’s 
ol apel . Vaulting, 862, 304. Feature 
in the luof, 364. Its merits as a whole, 
397. 

Wisby, Gotldaud, early prosperity of, 
11 , 821 Helge — Andes and other 
churolies, 322—324 

Wolaey’s choir at Oxford, ii, 866 . Hump- 
ton Comt, 415 

Woman’s position among the various 
races Turanians, 1 , 60 Somites, sbid. 
Celts, 72. Aryans, 79- 

Wood, Mr., explorations of, i, 277, 
278. 

Wooden Ohuiohes of Norway, ii, 882 — 
334. Of Russia, 1 , 490. 

Wooden types copied in stone, i, 106, 
284— 237^ Wooden roofs of the 
Gothic architects, i, 547; li, 856 
Superiority of Engli^ wooden roofs, 
356. English olbiurcheB, 399 — 401. 
Westminstoi Hall, 414, 415. Eltham, 
415 See Roofs. 

Worcester Cathedral, chapter house of, 
II, 390. Measurements, 417. 

Worms Cathedral, ii, 226. Plan and hay, 
227. Side elevation, 228. Dates, 
tails, , 227. 

Wurka, the Bowariyeb (early Chaldean 
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temple) at, i, 158. 166. The Wusvnis 
ruiB, 165—167. 398. 

Wykeham, William of, arohiteotural 
works of, ii, 349. 369. 378. 414. 

Xaktbn, great chtiroh at, ii, 287. Plan, 
287. 

Xeres, ohoroh of San Miguel at, ii, 
494. 

Xerxes, palace of, i, 205—208 

Xocduoaloo, Meiaaoo, pyramid at, ii, 590. 

Taboslap of Busaia, ardiitectoral works 
of, i, 486. 

Yezidi house, interior of a, i, 182. 

York Oathedral, i, 24 ; ii, ^2. Periods 
and styles, 855 The Five Sisters’ 
window, 872. Chapter-house window, 
877. Lady chapd, 887 Ohaptor- 
hous^ 892, 398 Measuiemont, 417. 

Yorkshire, remaiiis of abbeys in, ii, 348. 

Yousouf, memorial tower built by, ii, 
551. 

Ypres, oburch of St. Martin at, ii, 194 


Cloth hall, 200 — 202. 204. Bouohorio, 
204. 

Yrieix, Gothic houso at, ii, 18,3. 

Yucatan, raco inhabiting, ii, 586. lUoli- 
ness of 11 10 rogioii in architoctural 
remains, 598. Examples, 594. 

Zaouos, Mount, Talclit-i-Glioro shrino on. 
«, 4(58. 

iiSahra, palace of, ii, 547, .548 
Xainoni, Spain, cathedral of, ii, 471 — . 475 . 
Zara, Daliimtio, cathedral of: I’lun, i. 
58B. View, 590 (Church of Han 
Donato, 602, 608 ; ii. 85. 
Zawyot-ol-MayyitOr, lotus pier, i, U 6 . 
Zayi, Yucatan, palace at, ii, 596. Eleva- 
tion and plan, 596, 597. 

Zochariah, so-called tomb of, i, 868 , 
Zerbsi, Nioholai Kircho at, ii, 291. 
ZolKiido, tomb of, its peculiar plan and 
form, li, 568. 

Zurich Minster, ii, 189. View and Plan : 
peculiar details, 248. Cloister, 259. 
View, 260, 
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VOLUME 1. 

Note 1 (to page 23). 

MoHt modem authorities, with thejpossiblo exception of some of the Enghsh, 
woul(l hardly agree with the views here express^ in regard to the rektive 
artistic value of the French and English Gotluc. That the French were never 
able to constmet a satisfactory vault is a statement which is hardly credible; 
indeed, it was in this very respect that they excelled their compeers. Com- 
pare Volume II, Appendix, note 12. 


Note 2 (to page 62). 

The uncertain character of ethnography at the present time and the chang- 
ing results of ethnological research render its application to architecture a 
somewhat liazardous proceeding. The Author^s subdivision of the human 
race into Turanian, Semitic, Celtic and Aryan branches, although it was gen- 
erally current some fifty years ago, no longer finds acceptance in scientific 
circles. It is now generally conceded that there was no such universal race 
as the Turanian, which, according to his hypothesis, occupied Europe, Asia, 
and possibly America before the advent of other races. On the contrary, the 
original inhabitants wore essentially dificrent races, varying in language, 
religion, mannors, govommont and arts. The few actual points of resem- 
blance among them wliich may bo discovcifed are, for the most part, com- 
mon to earlier civilizations. The generalizations in regard to the other great 
branches of the human family mentioned in the text are, for the most part, 
no longer accepted. Take for instance the hypothesis that the Aryan races 
wore anti-artistic. Wherever the Aryans appear art flies before them.” 
Since it is now generally conceded that the Mycensean peoples who preceded 
the Hellenes in Greece were of a stock related to the latter (and not Tura- 
nians, as the Author supposes), Greek art must have been an almost pure 
Aryan product. The truth seems to be that art is even mom dependent 
upon climatic and resulting economic conditions than on racial ^ Neither 
the far North nor the torrid South, but rather the temperate zone is condu- 
cive to its production. The application of broad ethnographic pnnciplcs to 
arohitociuro should therefore bo postponed, at least till the science of ethnol- 
ogy rests upon a somewhat surer basis. 

Note 3 (to page 74). 

A statement like the present, that there was no art in Europe where no 
Celtic blood existed, shows the danger of the whole^o application of ethr 
nology to ««pt. There was certainly no Celtic blood in Greece, which in the 
Authors estimation attained the most perfect development of art the world 
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has yet seen. Neither was there Celtie blood in tho miiionH which pro<iticc<l 
and developed Byzantine architecture and decoration IJKc^wiw*, clunnp; tlu* 
age of the Renaissance, the highest artistic development iii I Inly tiwik placi' 
in the Tuscan cities rather than in Gallia Cisaljana, wheic th(' < Vh.n hiul <hveH.. 
As regards the ethnic position of the OeltH, a full(‘i Mc<iuaini.iinc(' with tlunr 
language and civilization has definitely CKtablwhed t.lu* tiuit. thin ra<*<' 
was the vanguard of the Aryan or Indo-European race, an it w now gtuu‘rally 
called. 

Note 4 (to page 90). 

Recent researches in Egyptian archirology hav(^ ovc*rt.urno<l the ol<lt‘r 
chronological schemes. That of our Author is upon iiu* inirmtive of 
Manetho, which is now discrcditod. This narniiivti only survivcH in (‘pit- 
omies by Juhus Afneanus and by PhiHebius, an<l in eertain ('\irnet,H in tin* 
works of Josephus; it was at best based upon legendary folk iak*H. ^ Mi)r(* 
accurate schemes of Egyptian chronology an» liaHod upon tht‘ Uni. of kings in 
the royal papyrus at Tunn, the royal tabkts, and oUu‘r inscriptions upon 
monuments- Manctho^s subdivision into dyuastit's has ht'ini n‘tniiu‘d as 
embodying a convenient series of groups The most iint»ortant n‘c<‘nt. c<in- 
tnbution to the subject is Eduard Meyer^s A{iypiische Chrtmtlatjic: Kitnujlirk 
preusmehe Akademie der WUnenuchaftm (Berlin, 191)4), which is almost final. 
In English have appeared, among oilier rcHeaf(‘heH, i.hosi' of Hrt*aHt.ed, /l«c/cwi 
Record of Egypt, vols. I-I V (Chicago, lt)0^5), and Ifininry of Egypt (New York, 
1905). In order to enable the reader to fi^ tlie dat<‘s of the liisi ory of I4gypt Jan 
architecture more accurately, I subjoin a few <latcR from Br(*ast(»tl*H chro- 
nology, winch does not differ materially from Moycr^s. 

Egyptian history properly begins with tho introduct-ion of cakmdar in 
4241 B. 0 . The first dynasty began with the accession of Mcn(‘H in IMOO ». r, 
(according to Meyer, 3315). Tho fourth dynasty of pyramid builders reigmul 
from 2900, in whiclx year Cheops mounted the tIiron(», to 2750, 'ria* first 
Theban kingdom (11th and 12th dynasticH) lasied from 2UK)-17KH, Uie rt‘ign 
of Anemenhat the Third being astronomically fi,\<‘d at 1841k-1801 n. <?, (com- 
pare dates given in the text, page 118). The New Kingtlom lastml from IfiJiJU- 
1090: Thutmosis III reigned 1501-1447, Ramescs II 1292-1225. 


Nofn 5 (to page 1 10). 

These sphinxes were ascribed to Apophis because his name was cut upon 
the shoulder of each A closer inspotiion of tho inscrijition, liowev(»r, rc' veals 
the fact that they belong to some monarch of the first Thobau kingdom^ a«<l 
that Apophis merely usurped them. 


Notb 6 (to page 118). 

The title Pharaoh, Egyptian Per-o, signifies literally tho '*amat Iloiise,^^ 
and was applied to all kings of Egypt. There is no particular reason for Its 
special application to this epoch, which is usually oalled that of the New 
Kingdom or the Empire (Breasted). 


Nora 7 (to page 118). 

Naharin or Naharma, the ‘*land of the rivers," was not the designation of 
Mesopotamia, but of the country between the Orontes and the Buphiatea and 
beyond, merging into Asia Minor, 
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Noth 8 (to page 119), 

Tliifl Is a liarsh criticism of the religion of the ancient Egyptians. Although 
this is not the proper place for lengthy compansons, it is only just to say that 
the hitter compared favorably with contemporaiy religions of the ancient East. 
A i>eoi)lo t.o whom the hereafter meant so much; who beheved in the judgment 
of the dead; and in the leward of the blessed a thousand years before such 
doctrines were elsewhere accepted — such a people stood upon as high a rehgious 
level as Assyna and Wcsteni Asia m general. The morals inculcated by the 
gciu'rally accepted Osins myth were of a high order, and throughout the 
rcdigious development of Egypt there was a constant progress toward sim- 
plicity and monotheism. 


Note 9 (to page 122). 

The editor can find no further authority for the statement that the cham- 
bcrH about the sanctuary, in the rear of the temples, were ever used for resi- 
(lon tial purpoHcs Aside from the fact that their arrangement was not adaptable 
to Huch purpoHCH, they were far too small and dark for the lesidential needs 
of the Egyptian hierarchy or king. They were probably devoted entirely 
to ctjrcmonial purposes, and the term Palace-Temple therefore seems in- 
appropriate. 


Note 10 (to page 140). 

It would bo more correct to say that the Ptolemaic builders transformed 
the upper part of tlwi court, or the facade in case there was no court, mto a 
pronaos forming an additional chamber. The hypostyle hall remamed as 
before* 


Note 11 (to page 151). 

The tenn Chaldean, which the autlior applies to the entire Babylonian 
development, appli(‘H properly to Kaldu, a country to the southeast of Baby- 
lonia proptir, bordering on the Persian Gulf. At the time in which the Baby- 
lonians came in contact with the Jews, the dynasty which ruled the country 
was (Jhaldean, wliich accounts for the adoption of the name in the Scriptures 
and by succeeding writers. It is more properly applied to this later period, 
that of the Ncso-Babylonian Empire. A more correct terminology would 
consider as Babylonian all the architecture which flourished in Babylonia 
from c. 4800 «. o., till the capture of Babylon by Cyrus in 538 b. c. Assyrian 
arclntoeturc, an offshoot of the Babylonian, flounshed from the 17th to the 
7th century, attaining its highest development in the 9th and 8th centunes. 
The Neo-Babylonian or Chaldean arcliitccturc was a species of Renaipanoe 
of the anci(mt Babylonian under Nebuchadnezzar and his successors in the 
Cth century. The age of Saigon may bo termed the golden, that of Hammu- 
rabi the silver era of Babylonian art. See the following note for dates. 


Note 12 (to page 157). 

The Mowing dates will serve to rectify those given in the text: 

Before 6000 b. c., city states formed in Southern Babylonia. 

8800, Sargon, King of Agade. 

3100, Gudea, Patea of Shirpula. 

2207-2264, Hammurabi, King of Babylon. 

605-662, Nebuchadnezzar the Great. 
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Note 13 (to pa^^os 243, 2r)0\ 

The term Pelasgic, wliich wan applicsl ])y tlx* <Jr(‘<‘kH io tlio nliorij^innl 
inhabitants of their oountiy, is, in the light of r(‘c{‘nt n»K<*nrrlH‘H, inappropri. 
ate as a designation for the art of Mycoiup and Tiryns. For tliis civili/.iiiion 
of the Homenc age was jirobably pimMhnl by oiu* still more nncirni, nn<i 
the architectural dovclopinent which the Author tr(*at« under thin lu'iuling 
is more correctly known by its usual tlcsignation, My<’ena*iin nit, Iroin tlu* 
chief seat of this ancient culture. The lH‘ghuiingM of Ilidhudc civili/ntitui go 
back to a more ancient period than th<» halcyon ilays (»f Myccnio, Ucconi 
excavations, especially those in the island of (lrtd.o, have sliown thatr tlu* 
ancient Greek l^end of the empire of King Mitnis was foundc'd upon the fact 
that for more than a millennium the dominion of (h-tde cNtcinhul throughout 
the western Mediterthnoan, and that Gn*<*<‘C was among itn t.rihutancH. The 
beginning of Cretan civiliaiaiion can Ik‘ traccxl from the N<*olit,hii» ago, 
coeval with the pre-dynastic period in Fgypt, and it4< chief dcv<‘Iopm<»nt took 
place between c. 3000 and UOO n. o., aceonling to thi» of Mviuis* 

The Mycenscan culture of Europe was c(K*val with tl«» laiUT part of tlus 
period only, ^d flourished c- 1800-1000 n. o. 

The most important of those excavations, which art* still lH‘ing conducUtl 
by the British at Gnossos, under the superviHion of Mr. Arthur Mvans, havo 
laid the ruins of a mighty palace, in all probability id<»utit‘al with the 
Labyrinth of IGng Minos. It was liotwotm five and nix iu*n*s in ext.<*ni, and 
some parts of it were four storicH high* It eontain<*<l broad corridors, spa- 
cious courts, open galleries, storerooms for gr(*at vases ft»r tdl ami wim% 
trebly vaults, and a mighty throne room containing tht» ohlcst throne 
m Europe, ^ grouped about a great central court. The walls wcw* richly 
decorated with frescoes showing an oxwdlenry not again attaiiu»ti in IIcltaH 
untu the early fifth century. One of the most astonishing f{*atun*H of this 
mighty palace was the excellent arrangonieut of so-callt*<i nunlcm (‘onvcnl* 
^cw, — bathrooms, latrines and Hewers. The i‘xcavations of ih(» piduco at 
Pha^s on the opposite side of the island, condu(*ted by the Italian arclm*- 
010 ^, i^fessor Halbherr, the first of modern archtt^ologists to HysteimitienUy 
e:^lore Crete, revealed a palace rather Myceiunan in (diaracit^r. Vciy intoi^ 
est^ ^cavations wore made under the supervyou of Miss Harrita A. Hoyd, 
expense of the American Exploration HcKdety of 
Ph^elpto. At Qouma they laid bare a quiet country town of the ikwhI, 
a Cretan Pompen, as it has boon aptly called, the inhabitants of which, judging 
from eios^ remwns, must have been celebrated for Ijeautiful tmtViy. 

The inhabitants of Crete during this ancient period were a branch of the 
kinsmen of the Qrooks, if not the same iwnn 
Mowed or wore coeval with them, also 
Turanian as the Author supposes), 
Gwk ^ must therefore have been a nearly pure Aryan product. This forms 

howiuty 


NoCTil4(topfl«B852). 

Bavariua Aoftdony of 
to a local divinity luuned 

Conault Furtwao^^er, Atgina: Dai Hmgthim iw A'^unSa 
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Note 15 (to pa^ 257). 

The excavations at Mycense and Tiryns have brought to light circum- 
stances which tend to overthrow the theory of the foreign ongin of the Greek 
orders. The columns of the tomb of Atreus (fig. 125, p. 244) contain all the 
elements of the later Doric order Although the shaft tapers downward 
instead of upward, as in the Doric order, this circumstance is explained by 
the influence of a wooden model The necessity for the change to an upward 
taper in stone architecture is apparent. 

The theory of a native origin of the Done order seems the more reasonable 
as all the elements of the later Greek temple are to be found in the Mycenaean 
house. (See Appendix, note 17.) The isolated use of the so-called proto- 
Doric columns in the rookcut tombs of Egypt, and m them only, seems there- 
fore a more coincidence It also seems likely that the Ionic ordei originated 
among those peoples by whom it was afterwards most highly developed, 
the Greeks of Asia Minoi. The two earliest examples of an Ionic capital, 
those from Ephesus and Naucratis, antedate by seventy years the columns of 
the great hall of Pcrsepolis (485 n c ), their supposed models. The Cor- 
inthian order developed later than the others, and is in Greek art a develop- 
ment of the Ionic, which can hardly be called an independent order. 


I Note 16 (to page 267). 

It is erroneous to suppose that the Corinthian order was not used in the 
larger buildings and temples by the Greeks The Tholos of Epidauros was 
in this style, and Connthian capitals which undoubtedly supported the 
roofs of temples have been found in Asia Minor at Euromus (near Yakli), 
Ancyra and Sagalassus. Although Cossutius, the architect of Antiochua IV 
hjpiphanes. who designed the temple of Zeus Olympius (b c. 174), was a Roman 
citizen, its capitals are of Greek workmanship, Hellemc rather than Roman 
examples. Tlio six taken by Sulla b. c. 82 to Rome became models of the 
most usual Roman type of the order. 


Note 17 (to page 269). 

The prototype of the Greek temple is not to be found in the Egyptian, 
the columnar architecture of which is internal, whereas that of the Greek 
temple is external. The researches of Ddrpfcld and of Perrot and Chipiez 
have shown that the Mycemean house contains all the essential elements of 
the Greek temple. It consisted of a rectangular room, the entrance of which 
was a vestibule or portico formed by a prolongation of the side wall, the roof 
of which was often supported by pilastres or columns. This seems certainly 
t^ prototype of a templum in antis, from which other forms of the Greek 
temple were evolved. 

Note 18 (to page 279). 

Similar to the temples and standing within the sacred enclosure were the 
so-called treasuries of the different Greek cities. They "^^re built by the 
cities which took part in the national games held at Olympia, Delphi, Delos 
and other centres of Greek life, and were intended for the reception of the 
offerings, arms and other properties of their builders. The largest of such 
treasuries was that of Gela, uncovered by the German excavations at Olympia, 
the chamber of which measured 42 by 35 feet. A number have been recently 
exhumed by the French at Delphi Especially remarkable was the treasury 
the Syphnians with beautifid, highly color^ sculptural decorationB; that 
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of the Athenians also with fine sculpiiiro, and Mini, of i,li<' ('ni<IinnH (r. r»,S() n r.) 
‘represented in our illustration atter a phisin r(‘st oral ion no\\ in llu' Irfinvic. 
Mention should also be made of circular votive binldni^rH uiihin Mu* Miciod 
walls of the temple encloKiirc, such iw tho Pliilippeion, eurii'd hy Philip of 
Macedon at Olympia (c 33G li c ), and the Tholos of Kpidnnnih nltrihuUKl 
to Polychtus the younger, about the end of the loin Mi e<'ntiny 

Note 19 (to page 281). 

Among the invaluable results of the excavatioiiM (»ondiieted at I)<»lplii liy 
the French School of Athens was the discovery of a theiitie wii.lun Mu* leinplt* 
enclosure, which is one of tho most hoautilul speeinu'iiH e\Lint. A ilchenp- 
tion of all the monuments discovered will lx* found in the Foutllvn de Iklphv 
by M. Homolle, under whose supervision the (‘\cavations wert‘ nuid<*, tlu* 
plates of which appeared m 1902, the U*\t being still in courst* of publication. 

Note 20 (to page 303), 

Although it IS undoubtedly true that the chief an*liit(‘c‘t oral act i\ ity of Hoiiu* 
occurred during the imperial period, the Jtejiuhlie was hy no ni<*aiiN w» (l(‘Void 
of monuments or magnificence as the Author seeins to think. Mfp<*<*ially 
since the second century n, c, the iucreas(*(l intereoum* with (lre<*ee liiul 
strongly infiuenced Roman architecture. Th(‘ t(‘nipl(* of (Vmeord <.lat(*<i from 
B c 366, and the original Uunplo of Oastt^r and Pollux was supposed to 
have been built even earlier, b o. 490, its renovation haxing taki‘n place* in 
B. c 117. The temple of Jupiter CapitoUnus \vaj«i built uiuler tlu* I<<*publie 
by SuUa, and m tho Tabularium, perhaps the fuK's!. inonunuuit built und(*r 
the Repubhc, the Romans had alreiuly learned to <*onibim* (lit* native* Hreatlt*H 
with Greek orders. Among the basilieas, tlu* Ptireia, A(‘niilia, Semprtiniu, 
and the Opimia dated from the repubhean p(‘rio(l. <Vrtainly then* W(‘rt‘ 
fewer imposing monuments of civic gieatiu'SH than tlu* a(|U<‘tluetH which 
dotted the Roman Campagna, and wliich were nt’urly ull built uiuk‘r the 
Republic. 

Note 21 (to page 312). 

A more likely theory, in tho Kditor's opinion, is t.he one wliieh tiiwxivers 
in the composite order an evolution of tho Ionic, <l(‘Higiied to give it a rielier 
effect The traces of the evolution are found in tlu* earli(‘st known t*xample 
of the lomc capital (c. 550 b. c.), — that of the temple of Apollo at Nau- 
cratis, which possesses a netting with aiitheniion foliagi*. The perfection of 
this feature IS to be found in tho capitals of tho lOrecht-Iu'um, and the transi- 
tion from this to the Corinthian m Hellenic lands is easy to conceive. Tiie 
temple of Zeus at Aizam (Phiyfpa), a Greek work of tho first <*<'ntury 
b. c., possesses an actual Composite capital, •— a row of acanthus leaves 
with volutes above. 

Note 22 (to page 321). 

^ The Author’s measurements of the dome of the Pantheon am somewhat 
higher than those usually given The height and tho diameter of tho dome 
are now generally assumed to be equal, or nearly so, and tho moasuroniont 
IS estimated at 142 feet, or 142 feet 6 inches. 

Note 23 (to page 346). 

The Author’s opinion, tl^t bad taste was inseparable from everything 
Roman, which the reader before this has undoubtedly had occasion to notice, 
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iH an individual one, not shared by most scholars and architects of the present 
<lay Although the Romans were infenoi to the Greeks in good taste, par- 
ticularly as regards decoration, to which the Author here refers, they nevei^ 
thelcss achieved excellent and tasteful lesults Their monuments of the 
best penod, had more survived, would probably have satisfied the most 
fastidious of modern critics 


Note 24 (to page 359). 

Most scholars are of the opinion that the building here referred to was 
th(* Nymphjcum of the Lieinian guards The Emperor Gallienus, by whom 
those gardens were built, belonged to the Liciman family. 

Note 25 (to page 412). 

The preseni. tendency in Germany is to discriminate very sharply between 
the Early Ghnsiian, Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic styles. In no 
H'putable treatise of the present day would those Rhemsh cathedrals be 
classed as anything else but Romanesque. 

Note 26 (to page 422) 

The full title of Dc Vogii^*'s excellent work, to which the Author so fre- 
quently refers, is La Syrw Centrah' architecture cmle et religieuse (Pans, 
1806-1877) The latest treatise upon the subject, the result of an Amencan 
amlurological expedition to Syria in 1899-1900, is one of the publications 
of this expedition, Architecture and Other Arts (Now York, 1903), by Howard 
Orosby Butler. 


Note 27 (to page 440). 

A highly inlK'resting monograph m ICnglish upon the church, is by Lethaby 
and Swainson, The Church of Sancta Sophia (New York, 1894). 


Note 28 (to page 459). 

A partial result of their labors has been published in a highly interesting 
folio: IJamoslcy and Schultz, T/^^ Monastery of St Luke of Stins (London, 
1901). 

Note 29 (to page 507). 

This is the jiroper place to note the theory of the origin of the Christian 
basilica in the atrium of the Roman house, carefully elaborated by Dohio 
and von Bozold, Die christliche Bmkunst dcs Abendlandes (Stuttgart, 1892), 
I, (J2-79. According to this theory the most usual place of assembly of 
early Christians was the atrium of the house of some wealthy member, the 
forms of wMoh they naturally imitated when they had opportunity to build 
houses of public worship. The atrium contains in germ all the essential 
features of the basilica, the cavesdium with its row of columns being the 
nave and aisles, the alw the transepts, the tabhnum the apse, and the table 
within, upon which the household gods stood, the altar They also show 
the development of the roof of the basilica from such a covering over the 
atrium, as used in more northerly climes. Their argument, however, is not 
altogether convincing, and Forgusson's theory* that the more probable ongin 
of the Christian basilica is to be found in the Roman public basilica, may be 
said still to bold good. 
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Note 30 (to page 615). 

The Editor has taken the liberty of reducing the names in this table to tho 
consistent English or Italian forms, by which they aro usually known, liie 
original list seemed to commingle, without apparent reason, English, Italian 
and French forms. 

Note 31 (to page 568). 

There is no evidence to show that the path of tho Teutonic triboH, except 
the southernmost, who settled m Germany was up tho valley of th(» Duniibo 
and thence down the Rhine It lay further north, and their migration mw, 
generally speakmg, from regions to the cast of their ultimaU* habitation. 
The seats which they held in Caesar's time were not luaU^nally changed during 
the centunes that followed. In course of their stniggles with the RomaiiH 
and as a result, also, of mternal conflicts, they foniu^d larg(T coiihulerations. 
During the latter half of tho fifth century tho Alcmanni lived along the 
Rhine, from the Mam to tho Alps, and as far cast as the Lech, further down 
river were the Burgundians with their capital at Worms, and tho Hipurian 
Franks with Cologne as a capital, the Salian Franks dwelt along the estuunes 
of the river. The seats of the Saxons extended from tho Elbe almost to the 
Rhine; those of the Thurmgians wore to tho east of tho Franks ami Haxons, 
and the Bavarians were south of tho Danube, to the oast of tiio Alcmanni. 


Note 32 (to page 582). 

Although the -term Byzanto-Romanesquo is a correct designation for tho 
architecture of Southern Italy, it is hardly so for tho Romanesque of Tuscany. 
The circumstance that the Byzantine Emperor contributed treasure for tho 
construction of the cathedral at Pisa docs not necessarily prove that tho 
Byzantium exercised an artistic infiuonco upon Tuscany. The use of marble 
mcrustation, which has been uxged as a proof of Byzantine infiiuuicc, seems 
to us rather a feature dependent upon local conditions; for thoro was an 
abundance of colored marble in Tuscany. 

The chief inspiration of this stylo (in the churches of Florence, for oxamplo) 
seems rather antique than Byzantine art. Apart from this, the Romanesque 
of Tuscany has other features, like the external use of arcades, which dif- 
ferentiate it from the remaining Romanesque stylos. There is a little integral 
difference between the styles of Southern Italy and Sicily, the only question 
being one of preponderance of Saracenic, Greek or Romanesque elements. 
Contrary to the usual custom, the Author has treated these stylos in entirely 
different sections of his work. 

To the Editor it seems that the Romanesque style of arohiteotur© in Italy 
is best subdivided into the following branches; 

(1) The Lombard Romanesque of Northern Italy. 

(2) The 'il^can Romanesque, with chief centres at Pisa and Florence. 

Its influence extended throughout Central Italy (except Rome), and 
into Southern Italy and Dalmatia. 

(3) The Venetian Romanesque, with marked Byzantine influenoei but 

also with Lombard features. 

(4) The mixed style of Southern Italy and Sicily, 

t 


Note 83 (to page 608). 

^ It seems rather farfetched to identify the existence of QotUo axohiteoture 
m It^ with the prevalence of the GMbelline faction there. GuelfloFtorenee 
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and Orvieto as well as Ghibolline, Siena and Milan, built cathedrals in this 
style. Nor is it quite correct to state that the latter party represented local 
independence in Italy. On the contrary, it was the Guelfic party which, in 
alliance with the Pope, won the great struggle against the attempt of the 
Hohenstaufen emperors to weld Italy mto a compact homogeneous kingdom. 

Note 34 (to pages 616, 626) 

f Recent research upon the cathedrals of Florence and Milan necessitates a 
revision of the Author's account of the history of these edifices. According 
to Viliam, a contempoiary, the building of the former was decided upon in 
1294, and a rchable inscnption recorded by Vasan recites that the foundation 
stone was not laid until 1296. The necrology of the cathedral distinctly 
states that Arnolfo, under wiiom the work was begun, died on March 8, 1302, 
not in 1310, as was formerly supposed. At the time of his death the ground 
plan liad been laid out, the mner wall of the fa^e was completed, and two 
arcades of the side walls next to the fagade liad probably been erected. From 
then until 1331 little work upon the cathedral was accomplished In the last 
named year the Guild of Wool undertook to finance the construction, and 
now rcHourccB speedily became available. In 1334 Giotto, by virtue of his 
appointment by the Signona as chief arcliitect of all the pubhc works of 
Florence, took charge of the construction of the cathedral, which he carried 
on until his death, January 8, 1337 It is not certain, as has been frequently 
supposed, that he designed the incrustation of the two arcades above men- 
tioned; his attention was chiefly devoted to the Campanile which, indeed, 
remained the object of attention until its completion in 1557. In 1555 work 
was resumed upon the cathedral: Francesco Talenti received a commission 
for a plan of the chapels of the tribune, and for changes in the window of 
tlie nave, and m 1357 the authorities accepted his plan for a much enlarged 
church, the proportions of which correspond to the present edifice. During 
the following years ho and Francesco Giovanni di Lapo figure as the chief 
arcIuto<Jts, The final model for the cathedral was submitted in 1367 by a 
commisHion of eight artists and architects. The nave was completed in 1378, 
the piers supporting the cupola in 1380, the great arches were constructed 
from 1397-1400, and the semi-cupolas of the tnbunes were finished in 1421; 
in the moanwliile the drum under the cupola had been constructed. The 
construction of the cupola itself, under the genial guidance of Brunelleschi 
has often been described. Recent researches, based upon documents pub- 
lished by Guasti and Frey, assign to Lorenzo Ghiberti a more important sliare 
in the work (1421-1434), than other modem authorities, following the state- 
ments of Vasari, have hitherto supposed. Frey and Wenz consider him 
equally responsible with Brunelleschi for the design and the solution of the 
problem of construction, although it is conceded that the practical super- 
vision of the work was conducted by the latter. Consult the monographs 
entitled, Santa Maria del Fwe by Guasti and Cavalluci, both pubhdbied at 
Florence (1887); Wenz, Die Ktt/ppel dee Dome Santa Maria dd Fiore (Berlin 
dissertation, 1901). 

The cathedral of Milan was not begun until 1386, m which year the arch- 
bishop granted indulgences to all those who should aid m the work; the 
Duke's proclamation followed that of the archbishop. The first architects 
mentioned are Martino Campione and Simone d' Orsegnigo in 1387. The 
first foreign master, Nicolas Bonneaventure, was summoned fmm Paris in 
1389 to be chief architect of the cathedral. The three beautiful windows 
in the choir were built in accordance with his designs. The plans of the 
foreign architects, however, were always submitted to a commission of Italian 
architects and engineers, — a proceeding which resulted in intermi^ble 
delays, and in the speedy departure of the architects. In 1391 Heinrich 
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von Gmund was summoned from Oorniiiny i.o (*otuIu(*1 t.lu* work, Inii. fu* 
also departed. Although his design wiis much comin<‘n<l(Hl, il. is 
to suppose that ho designed the cathedral in its final form. In lUrich 
von Ensingen, the arclutect of lUru Minsfcr, wiis MimmoniMl, and in l*hH) 
Jean Mignot came fioni Pans Among tlio arcIuU'cts ni(‘nl-ioiu*<i in tin* fol- 
lowmg century was Johann Nexempoiger (MKO) and nrninanli*, who wns 
consulted, 1488-1490. There is certainly no fouiuhition ior tiu* Author’s 
statement that Brunelleschi built the cu]>olu A new model was c<nisl ni(‘h‘d 
in 1492 by Omodeo of Pavia, and Dolcebuone of Milan, assist (‘d 1 ly t la* Sieniu‘M* 
master, Francesco di Giorgio In the latter part of tlu* si\teenfli century 
the interior of tho cathedral was much damaged by the* i(*movaI of lla* tombs 
of the dukes of Milan to make place lor tlie Banxpu* side* altais of Pelhgrino 
Tibaldi, whose design for the favado was eompl(*t(‘d liy order of Nnpoh*on in 
1513 In a competition held in 1801 for tho (‘n*(*tion of a suitahh* (iothie 
fagade the prize was awarded to Hioiitano, a Milan<‘st‘ arehii(‘e(. lAir i]»<» 
history of the cathedral consult tho excellent monogniph by Boilo (Milan, 
1889), for illustrations^ tho folios of Ghislandi {ib,, no <lat(0; Uoniussi 
(Mikn, 1902). 


VOLUME IL 


Note 1 (to page 7), 

The publications from* the archives of the cathedral of I<'lor(*nc<*, (‘spe(*iaUy 
those in the work of Guasti (see Volume 1, Appendix, note ;{*1), show (‘(in- 
clusively that the Campamlo was by no means eompU*t(*d at tIu* tinu* of <}iolto*s 
death. Hardly more than the first story, th<* Heulpi.ur<*H of whi<»h \V(‘re carved 
after Giotto’s designs by Andrea Pisano, could have b(‘en finislied, I It* was suc- 
ceeded in 1336 by Andrea Pisano, who was deprived of his position and fol- 
lowed, probably in 1349, by Franceseo Taleiiti. Owing to inl(*rnal disseiiHioiiH 
and external misfortunes little work was tlone ujion tlie (^umpnniU* belwe(*n 
1340 and 1360; but by 1367 most of th(>i inerustation was finishcHb I'lie 
roof was not added until 1387. It is impossible to say just how far the d<*sigus 
of Giotto were followed in tho tower (above the first story) as it now Mantis. 
Consult the works upon tho cathedral of Flortuiet^ cited in the prt‘vious note 
and Hunge, Der OhckerUhurm von Florof^z (Berlin, IWfili). 

Note 2 (to page 36, 37). 

The church of St. Anne, now thoroughly renovated, starves as a place of 
worsWp for the French Catholics in Jerusalem. That of Abu OAsh is like- 
wise in possession of the French government and is used for religious pur|iOHOs. 

Nora 3 (to page 67). 

Stdned glasses are rather an incident than the principal motive of the 
Gothic style. Being pre-eminently a constructive system, the chief motive 
of the Gothic is to be found in tne concentration of strains Uf)on the piers, 
made posable by the use of groined vaulting and the pointed arch. The 
additwHL of the flying buttress made possible a still greater strength of the 
supports, with the result that the merest shells of walls were su^cient. In 
consequence of thisj the size of the windows increased and the use of stained 
glasses reached its Inghest point in the history of ajrohiteoture. 
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Note 4 (to pages 48, 66). 

There is no reason to suppose that the interior of St Front was ever deco- 
rated wii.h mural paintings, in fact, judging from the fimsh of the intenor, 
this wot lid have been possible only in the cupola What the onginal archi- 
t(‘et of this maiV(‘lous building aimed at was not so much polychromatic 
efTect as what the CxvimvAM caXl Raumkumtj that is to say, beauty and subtlety 
of propoition, and in this lie certamly succeeded to the highest extent The 
scholarly rcseaichcs of R. P. Spiers confirm Feigusson’s suppositions 
that the present church was built afl»or the conflagration of 1120 (Journal of 
ifiv Royal Rocivtf/ of Hritwh ArdiitccUij 3d senes, vol III, 1896). He shows 
that it wjis not mutated from St. Mark’s, except in plan, and that the domes, 
built in a mannei peculiar to southern Fiance, were in no sense Byzantine, 
Consult also Bei'thelci, in Revue de Vart chretienne, 4th senes, vol. VI (1895). 

Note 5 (to page 73). 

Of considcniblo probability, although it cannot be said that it has been 
esiiablished, is the theoiy of Dehio and von Bezold, tliat the ongin of the 
cliov(*t datt's from Carolmgian times A semicircular apse terminating in 
a cIuhUt of apsidiolcs is a feature not uncommon in the Romanesque of northern 
France, espi^cially in churches modeled after St Rcmi at Rheims The bunal 
phw‘(' of the saint was m tlio apse of the church, and m order to provide niches 
for the sarco})hagi of the distanguished persons who wished to bo interred 
und(*r th(i same roof, a s<‘neR of apsidioles was added These soon developed 
into chapels, which increased in size with the desire to obtain more room for 
th<* cleigy. (JoiiHult Dchio and von Bezold, Die klrcMiche Baukunst des 
AlHmdUmh'H, I, 261-270 to 86-96, von Bezold, CcfitralUatt der BauveTwaltung, 
188(i; Dehio, Hopei tiUmum fUr KufhftivnHsensckaft, 1893. 

Note 6 (to page 1 10). 

Aceording lo the HyHt<un of nomenclature now generally adopted, the 
Norman stylo of archit<^<?turo cannot proiierly bo called Gothic, but consti- 
tuUis a variety of t.h(^ RornaiioHiiuc It liolongs chronologically m the Roman- 
QHipio epoch, and has all of the charactenstics of the Romanesque style, 
such as the dependence upon the solidity of tlie walls for the support of the 
vault, and the consistent use of the round arch. 

Note 7 (to page 212). 

Tho history of architecture from Charles the Great to the introduction of 
the Gothic, known in Germany as the Romanesque epoch, has been ably 
trc*atoii by Otto, Genchichte dcr romanwchen Bavkumt in Deutschland (Leipzig, 
1874). Along with Gothic aroliitccturo it is admirably described by 
I)oluno, Omhichtc der dcutschen Baukunst (Berlin, 1887), and by Dehio and 
von Bezoltl, Kirc?illche Baukunst des Abendlandes, frequently cited above; the 
latter work contains excellent illustrations in separate folios. For illustrar- 
tions see also M6ller, DenkmMer der dcutschen Baukunst, 2 vols. (Ldpzig, 
1821-1830); E. FOrstcr, same title (12 vols., Leipzig, 185^1869). 

Noth 8 (to page 220). 

From a mimature of tho eleventh century, representing the old cathedral 
of Cologne (1814-1873), as well as from descriptions, it is certain that this 
church was a double apaed basilica. Compare the restoration by Essenwein, 
in Hundbuch der ArchUecture, part II, Di^ BauetUe, voL III, p. 135, 
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Note 9 (to paf^t' 240). 

This seems the proper place to supply an important U.<'m of inforitialfion 
not mentioned in the text, that in eounoctiou ^vith tlu‘ late Homaiu'wiuo 
architecture in Germany there occurred a very nunarkable <l<‘vel<)pimmt of 
decorative sculpture. Although the churches imt mloriied vvit.h sueli 
forests of statues as were lavished upon the hreneh ealhednus, tlu* ligureH 
were equally monumental, presenting a ran* eoml)ination of naturahstii^ 
truth mth calm, idealistic dignity. The seat of tins <l(‘V(‘lopuMmt. was t,lio 
ancient duchy of Saxony, especially the southern provinn's, and also in 
the neighboring Franconia. Among its most eel(>braU'<l monum(mt.H arc* the 
pulpit and the crucifixion group in tho cathedral of W<*iehKt‘llMirg, the gohhm 
portal of the cathedral at Freiberg, and the b(*autiful H<at\u*H of the foumh^rs 
and of religious personalities in the cathedmls ()f Naumberg and Hamb<‘iK. 
This development took place in the thirtmith ermtury, the most cidebrated 
monuments dating from tho middle and latU^r half. 


Note 10 (to page 247). 

Although no satisfactory monograph of this great church has hh^ yet ap- 
peared, the following works contribute sonKiwhat to supply this want. 
Consult Deboy, Die Mnnsterkircho wm A(whm vnd ihrv WirdtrfKTHtailung 
(Aix-la-Chapolle, 1851); Bock, Karl den Oromu Pfulzcapdle uml ihrv. Kunst- 
sdiCUze (fib , 1860-1867). 


Note 11 (to page 255). 

The porch of tho monastery ot fjorsch has for years been used as a chapel 
and is known as the MichaolskapciUe. A restonition of the ancient Uoinan- 
esque basilica, wMch is now used as a storeroom, has long tHH»n adv(wai<Hl« 
Consult Adamy, Die frUrikiechc TJiorlwlU wul Kloetcrkirche zu Lorech (Dann** 
stadt, 1891). 


Note 12 (to pages 301, 335). 

It would seem that tho importance and tho g(m(*ral o/loption of Gothio 
architecture in Germany are rather underestimated in tho tox{. Take, for 
example, the supposed deficiency in civil and domestic arohitectuw in tho 
pomt^ style. ’While Germany did not produce townhalls oomparahlo to the 
fine cloth and guildhalls of Flanders (as indeetl did no other Euroiwan coun- 
try), she was by no means as deficient in civil and domestic archStocturo m 
the Author’s narrative indicates. One need only recall Castle Marienbuig, 
with its splendid complex of civil and domestic buildings; tho castles of 
Marienwerder and Heilsberg in East Prussia, Karlstein in Bohemia, and the 
Albiechtsburg at Meissen, the city gates at Basel, Lttbock, and other German 
places The Gothio townhalls of Germany compare favorably witli those 
of other European countries ; for example, those of Ratisbon, MUnator, 
Hildesheim, Halberstadt, Ldbeck and the Artushof at Dantaig. Numerous 
dwelling houses scattered throughout the ancient German cities show that 
the Gothio forms were not only adopted but fingered longer in Germany 
than elsewhere. Nuremberg and Rothenburg on tho Tauber, Hildesheim, 
Lubeck and other North German cities contain numerous examples. 

Similarly, the narrative would seem, at losat to the American reader, to 
place an undue emphasis on the English architectural development. Oon- 
fflder, for example, the statement that “during the Middle Ages aroUteoture 
was practised in England with even greater success than any of tto 
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contemporary natiorifi,” and that beauty of detail and elegance of pro- 
portion the English cathedrals surpassed their nvals ” Without detracting 
from the imi>ortance and beauty of the English cathedrals and churches, to 
Amcncau O(litor it seems that these statements go too far. It could handly 
bo maintained, for example, that the Anglo-Norman style surpassed or even 
equaled the Tuscan Romanesque in beauty of detail or elegance of proportion. 
It is a question wh(*ther the decorative achievements of the Enghsh Gothic 
surpass the French, they certainly did not produce such sculptures as those 
of tlio i>ortals of the Rheims and other French cathedrals, and the painted 
glasses of the latter equaled those in England. From a structural pomt of 
view the English-Gothic is admittedly inferior to the French. 


Note 13 (to page 345). 

Altliough certain advantages are undoubtedly obtained by the treatment 
of Enghsli Modiceval architecture as a whole, it must not be forgotten by 
the reader that it is composed of two very distinct stylos The Norman 
stylo, the system of winch depended mainly upon the strength and sohdity 
of the walls, was a branch of the Romanesque, and it should be sharply dis- 
tinguished from the stylos wliich followed. Their system was pre-eminently 
a constructive one, dependent upon the strength of its piers and buttresses, 
and they arc k^st elaHsificd together as the English Gotlnc, forming a vanety 
of the same great stylo tliat doimnated Europe durmg this epoch. 


Note 14 (to page 462). 

The danger of drawing ethnological conclusions from the architectural 
development of a nation is shown by the Author's statement, deducted from 
the architectural devolopmont of Spam, that the Celtic element was lacking 
in the Hpaiush cliaracter. As a matter of fact, the greater part of the popular 
tion k^forc the Roman conquest was composed of the Celtiberi, a imxed race 
of (Jolts and Ikinaus, who inhabited the western and central districts, and 
the north coast, and the pure Celtic tnbes which occupied the northwest. The 
pure Iberians wore restnetod to the Pyrenees and the eastern coast. 


Note 16 (to page 464), 

The grand scale upon which this work was undertaken prevented its com- 
pletion, by reason of the great expense incurred. Between the years 1869 
and 1881, eighty-nine numbers were published in largo foho, adorned with 
every iKJrfoction of the printer's art and reproductive processes. Had the 
series l^en finished in the manner proposed, it is perhaps not too much to 
say that no nation would have iiossessod its equal Unfortunately, the 
principles upon which it was carried out presupposed the completion of the 
series; so tliat none of the great cathedrals can bo exhaustively studied from 
its plates. See the Author's criticism, p. 641, note I. 


Note 16 (to page 491). 

There is an extended history and description, although without satisfac- 
tory illustrations, of the cathedral of Seville in the second volume of Smtta 
ffiormutrM y oirtiUUca, by Jos6 (iestoso y Perez, 3 vols. (Seville, 1890-1891). 
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Note 17 (to page 511). 

The literature upon PortuguoHC aroliiiocturc w not. oxti'UHivo Tho only 
/ailable general works arc Raczynski, Lcs arta m Poriiujtil (l«ll), Vilhona 
arbosa, Monuments dc Poitug<d (LihIhui, ISSti). Tlic nionnslciy of Hntallin 
as been treated by Murphy (1795), and do (Joiuloixa (ISD.'D; that of Htdoin 
.y Haupt (1898) 

Note 18 (to page 514). 

There is little reason to Ixjliovo that the MoluiinTuoilan c<m(iu<‘Ht of Egypt 
was facihtated by the presoneo of an Arabic iwipulation then'. 

No record exists of their immigration un<l<'r Homan or Hyzanliiu' Hupnmnwy, 
and had tlicre been such a movement the iinnngnint.H would hav(' I «*<•!» sp<*(*<lily 
absorbed, as were the Soimt(»H, Lybians, (jrcH'ks and IlomanH Iw'fon' t.luun; 
for few nations possessed sue.U powers of assimilation as Egypt I’he (‘jisy 
conquest of the country and its adoption of Mofiamnudan doctrines were 
chiefly due to the alhanee of the comiuerors with tlu* dominant Monophysitic 
sect, which wdeomod them as delivorers from Byzantim* perw'cntiou. 


Noth 19 (to page 58il). 

The early accounts of the history of tho Mfi'xican pi^oplc's an* ho|>el<»HHly 
legendary, and more recent research nec<»HHitatcH a nuHiificntion of tho 
dates given in the text. The following chronological list (wirrt'sponds more 
nearly with the results of recent r(5H(‘arch: 

720 A n , probable beginning of the ToUec migration from tla' north. 

970, arrival of the TolU'cs in Anahiiae. 

1103, overthrow of the Toltec power by tlu* OhichiinecaM. I'he 'roU<*c« 
migrate to Yucatan and (luatcmiala. (\mtrt‘ of Uu* (Ihicldmeca 
power at Texcoco. 

Early twelfth century, appearance of first Niilmatl trila*H in nort.hem 
Anahuac. 

1325, Nahuatl Aztecs found the city of Mexico, 

1375, beginning of Aztec domination in the valky of Mexi(«). 

Hfteenth century, extension of the Aztoc power throughout Mexico, into 
Guatemala and Yucatan. 

1502, accession of Montezuma II. 

1519, arrival of Cortez. 


Note 20 (to page 589). 

In classifying Mexico, which on this side of the water is eonsidorwl as 
belonging to North America, as a part of Central America, the autiior uses a 
distmotly British nomenclature. 

Note 21 (to page 593). 

The problems of ancient American archfisology, particularly such as belong 
to the domain of architecture, have as yet by no means boon satisfactorily 
solved. Much has, however, been in late years contributed to the subject. 
Of particular importance, both as regards Mexico and Peru, are the rtaoaroiios 
of Prof. A. P. Adolphe Bandelier, which have appeared in the publications of 
various ethnological institutions. Those of Prof. O. Eduard Seler, al- 
though of the greatcErty importaaoe, do not deal with architectural subjocts. 
For the arohiteeture of Meadoo and Central America we cite the following 
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works: Bandolier, Heport of an Arclmdogical Tour in Mexico (Boston, 1884); 
P(siXafiol, Mo?iutnentos del artti Mcxicam antiguo (Berlin, 1890), Maudslay, 
HMogka CcniralirAmcticana ; Arcliccologjf (London, 1897); Johnson, The 
Huim of Mdlti, Royal ImUtxitc of BrUleh Architects (1904), Reiss and Stubel, 
The Necropolis of Ancon in Peru (Berlin, 1880-1887), Stiibcl and Uhle, Die 
Huitmistditc von Tiahuanaco %m HocMande des altcn Peru (Breslau, 1892). 


Note 22 (to page 600). 

Like the history of the ancient Mexicans, that of the Incas is very legend- 
ary, Their ongmnl Hcats were on the Bhorcs of Lake Titicaca, whence migrat- 
ing northward they conqueretl Cuzco at a very early penod. The figure of 
Manco Capac, the first Inca, and youngest son of the solar deity, is altopther 
legendary. Alioiit 1200 a. n , their career of conquest, attended by its re- 
markable social and political organizaiion of the conquered temtones, began. 
Under Tupac Inca Yiipaiuiui (c. 1458), their dominion occupied the chain 
of the Andes to the Pacific Ocean from the nver Manic in Chih, to the northern 
confines of Ecpiador. The zenith of their power was attained during the 
reign of Eluayna-Capac, which began in 1475. In the midst of a civil war 
between his sons (1^1) Pizarro arrived. 







